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NORTH   AMERICAN   REVIEW. 

No.  CCCCXXIL 


JANUAKY,    1892. 


MR.  SPEAKER. 

BY   THE  HON.    ROGER  Q.  MILLS,    REPRESENTATIVE    IN    CONGRESS 
FROM  TEXAS,   AND  THE  HON.    THOMAS   B.    REED,    EX- 
SPEAKER    OF    THE    HOUSE. 


MR.  MILLS: 

Whether  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  when 
a  record  vote  is  being  taken,  can  add  to,  subtract  from,  contradict, 
vary,  or  explain  the  record,  is  an  American  and  not  a  European 
question.  It  arises  out  of  the  construction  of  a  specific  provision 
of  the  constitution,  which  creates  the  House  and  the  Speaker, 
and  its  decision  must  be  determined  by  that  constitution  and  the 
interpretation  it  has  received  from  the  speakers  who  have  presided 
over  the  House  during  its  existence,  and  not  by  the  practice  of 
European  assemblies  or  the  opinions  of  European  statesmen. 

Our  constitution,  in  section  5,  article  I.,  says  :  "  Each  house 
shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of 
ite  own  members,  and  a  majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
to  do  business.^'  What  is  meant  by  doing  business  ?  Certainly 
doing  nothing  is  not  doing  business.  The  business  of  a  legislative 
body  is  to  debate,  to  make  motions,  to  elicit  the  expression  of  the 
will  of  the  body,  and  to  vote.  To  do  business  is  to  act,  and  act  in 
the  line  of  duty  prescribed  by  law.  Members  who  retain  their 
seats,  and  refuse  to  speak,  make  motions,  or  vote,  are  not  doing 
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business.  The  constitution  takes  no  notice  of  the  man  who  is 
present  but  abstains  from  acting.  It  is  only  those  who  are 
present  acting  and  doing  business  that  it  regards.  Members 
present  doing  nothing  imperil  no  right,  and  do  no  injury  to  any 
one ;  but  members  present  who  attempt  to  make  laws  affecting  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  whole  people  may  do  infinite  mischief 
to  millions.  Therefore  the  constitution  requires  that  a  majority 
of  the  House  shall  do  whatever  is  done.  . 

Our  government  is  founded  upon  the  immovable  conviction  in 
the  minds  of  our  people  that  freedom  is  their  birthright,  that  gov- 
ernments are  instituted  to  secure  it,  and  that  to  be  rightful  they 
must  exist  by  the  consent  of  the  governed.  In  every  line  of  our 
organic  laws  jealousy  of  power  is  written,  and  in  all  questions  of 
doubt  our  creed  is  :  He  who  stands  still  stands  best.  When  affirm- 
ative action  is  to  be  taken,  when  the  status  quo  is  to  be  aban- 
doned, it  must  be  done  by  the  consent  and  cooperation  of  the 
greater  part.  Our  whole  history  is  an  indictment  against  excesses 
in  the  legislation  and  administration  of  other  governments.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  we  held 
that  we  were  endowed  by  our  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights.  These  we  cannot  permit  any  government  to  take  from 
us,  nor  can  we  voluntarily  surrender  them.  Here  is  defined  a 
boundary  beyond  which  no  government  can  go. 

When  the  constitution  was  formed,  governing  power  was  di- 
vided and  subdivided  among  many  agencies,  and  closely  laced 
within  the  corsets  and  stays  of  federal  and  State  constitutions. 
The  constitution  lays  down  clearly  and  explicitly  the  principle  of 
majority  rule, — not  a  majority  of  a  minority,  but  a  majority  of 
the  whole, — and  this  principle  is  as  clearly  and  explicitly  ignored 
by  the  parliamentary  assemblies  of  Europe.  No  government  in 
Europe  stands  upon  the  inalienable  right  of  its  citizens  or  sub- 
jects. None  of  them  stand  upon  the  equal  rights  of  all  before 
the  law.  England  for  many  generations  has  been  looking  through 
a  glass  darkly  at  the  freeman  with  equal  rights  and  privileges. 
France  catches  a  meteoric  glimpse  occasionally,  when  it  throws 
her  into  transports  and  leaves  her  in  blood.  Switzerland  see?  a 
little  spot  and  retains  that  little  by  the  aid  of  the  friendly  mount- 
ains that  surround  and  protect  her  in  her  enjoyment.  But  the 
Americans  alone  see  the  inalienable  right  of  the  person,  enfor- 
tressed  in  the  very  citadel  of  the  constitution  and  secured  there  by 
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an  intelligent,  yirtnons,  and  courageoas  manhood.  No  people 
dread  and  abhor  arbitrary  power  as  they  do,  and  none  love  lib- 
erty with  their  steady  devotion.  Here  the  people  are  supreme, 
and  they  confer  whatever  amount  of  power  they  think  necessary 
to  enable  the  government  to  secure  them  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  rights,  and  no  more. 

As  to  that  which  they  delegate,  they  prescribe  just  how  it  is 
to  be  exercised,  and  all  other  modes  are  forbidden.  In  conferring 
legislative  power  on  the  House  they  have  enumerated  a  few 
things  which  it  may  do  and  many  things  which  it  may  not  do ; 
and  that  which  it  is  authorized  to  do  is  required  to  be  done  by  a 
majority  of  the  House.  No  bill  can  have  the  power  of  law  unless 
it  is  passed  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  House  doing  business.  It 
may  not  have  a  majority  of  the  whole  House  voting  for  it,  but  a 
majority  of  the  whole  House  must  vote,  and  a  majority  of  those 
who  do  must  vote  for  it.  The  majority  principle  is  the  ruling 
principle  of  our  legislative  assemblies.  When  the  majority  act 
within  the  authority  of  the  constitution,  then,  as  Mr.  Jefferson 
says,  '*  absolute  acquiescence  in  its  decisions  is  the  vital  principle 
of  the  republic/' 

But  the  majority  of  the  whole  is  not  omnipotent.  The  indi- 
vidual citizen  is  the  only  repository  of  supreme  power  in  this  land. 
There  are  limitations  beyond  which  no  majority  can  go,  however 
large  it  may  be.  The  people  in  their  organic  laws  have  placed 
the  majority  under  the  ban  of  suspicion.  They  have  bolted  and 
barred  all  the  gates  around  them  against  its  advance  across  its 
boundaries.  A  majority  of  Congress  can  raise  and  support  an 
army,  but  it  cannot  raise  and  support  a  church  ;  it  can  create  a 
court,  but  not  an  establishment  of  religion ;  it  can  suppress  an 
insurrection,  but  not  a  newspaper;  it  can  close  our  ports,  but  not 
our  mouths.  No  power  in  government  here  can  do  these  things 
by  counting  a  quorum  or  otherwise.  The  jealous  love  of  the  peo- 
ple for  their  liberties  has  invested  the  government  with  certain 
power,  and  set  "  bounds  to  its  habitation.''  The  same  jealousy 
that  withheld  from  Congress  all  power  of  interference  with 
freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  religion,  prescribed  to  them  that, 
when  they  did  interfere  where  they  were  authorized,  it  should  be 
by  the  act  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  body  attending,  deliberat- 
ing, and  voting.  They  interdicted  all  rule  save  that  by  the 
majority  of  the  whole. 
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This  has  been  the  uniform  construction  of  the  constitution 
for  a  hundred  years.  No  Speaker  from  the  First  to  the  Fiftieth 
Congress  ever  held  otherwise.  Speaker  Reed  himself,  prior  to 
the  last  Congress,  held  the  same  view  as  all  his  predecessors.  In 
1880,  when  this  very  question  was  before  the  House,  he  said: 
''The  constitutional  idea  of  a  quorum  is  not  the  presence  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  House,  but  a  majority  of  the 
members  present  and  participating  in  the  business  of  the  House.  It 
is  noi  the  visible  presence  of  members,  but  their  presence  and  their 
votes,  that  the  constitution  calls  for.'*  He  never  gave  expression 
to  a  different  view  until  party  exigency  demanded  revolutionary 
methods  to  stay  the  fleeting  fortunes  of  that  party  of  which  he 
was  a  distinguished  leader.  Then  with  a  breath  he  swept  away 
the  settled  law  of  a  century.  The  Hon.  George  M.  Robeson, 
another  distinguished  and  able  leader  of  that  party,  said  in  the 
same  debate  :  *'  It  is  necessary,  under  the  constitution,  that  a 
majority  shall  be  present  doing  business  before  there  is  a  quorum 
of  any  kind,  and  no  rule  can  make  it  otherwise. '*  Such  has  been 
the  interpretation  of  all  parties  in  the  country  from  the  origin  of 
the  government  to  the  present  time.  If  the  uniform  construction 
of  a  century  can  settle  anything,  it  is  settled  that  a  majority  to 
do  business  is  the  majority  of  the  whole  House  attending  and 
participating  in  the  business.  The  position  is  too  clear  and  too 
long  settled  to  remain  in  the  domain  of  controversy. 

It  is  contended  that  the  Speaker,  to  meet  the  constitutional 
requirement  of  a  quorum,  may  count  the  members  present  not 
doing  business  as  present  doing  business.  That  is,  he  may 
nullify  the  constitution.  If  he  has  the  power,  he  may,  at  his 
discretion,  use  it  or  abuse  it.  This  is  not  a  government  where 
rights  of  the  people  depend  on  the  discretion  of  any  one  man, 
but  upon  the  laws  passed  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution  which 
they  have  made,  and  which  they  declare  to  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  If  the  Speaker  has  the  power  to  count,  he  may  count 
the  absent  as  being  present ;  which  very  thing  occurred  under  this 
new  rule  during  the  last  Congress.  If  he  has  that  power,  he  may 
have  the  names  of  a  hundred  or  more  absent  members  entered  on 
the  journal  as  present,  and  thus  have  a  bill  passed  by  a  minority 
instead  of  a  majority.  How  is  that  wrong  to  be  corrected  ?  He 
makes  the  record,  and  as  he  makes  it  it  stands,  whether  true  or 
false ;  and  a  bill  so  enacted  would  not  be  a  law  passed  in  obedi- 
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ence  to  the  constitution,  bat,  like  the  laws  of  many  European 
assemblies,  one  passed  by  a  rump. 

This  mode  of  procedure  may  be  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  European  governments,  but  it  is  not  in  harmony  with 
the  principles  of  our  free  government,  where  the  liberty  of  the 
citizen  is  protected  from  oppression  by  checks  and  balances  in 
every  direction.  Such  counting  may  be  proper  in  France,  where, 
Mr.  Stanton  tolls  us,  the  assembly  is  composed  of  745  members 
and  the  quorum  is  200.  It  may  be  proper  in  England,  where  the 
Commons  consists  of  670  members  and  40  is  a  quorum.  But  it  is 
not  proper  in  this  country  under  our  constitution,  which  requires 
a  majority  of  the  whole  House  to  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  busi- 
ness. There  is  no  legislative  body  in  Europe  precisely  similar  to 
ours,  whose  power  is  so  hedged  in  with  limitations  and  inter- 
dictions. The  practices  of  European  assemblies  are  as  inapplic- 
able here  as  are  their  dogmas  of  hereditary  aristocracy,  primo- 
geniture, and  entailment.  Our  quorum,  as  Gushing  says  in  his 
treatise  on  parliamentary  law,  is  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  which  the  House  may  consist,  and  not  a  majority  of  the  num- 
ber of  which  it  does  in  fact  consist.  Our  whole  number  is  332, 
and  a  quorum  to  do  business  is  167.  If  any  number  of  these  die, 
or  resign,  or  be  voted  out,  the  quorum  is  not  changed.  It  is  still 
167  members,  and  no  smaller  number  can  do  business. 

There  are  three  ways  of  voting  in  the  House  :  one  when  the 
Speaker  counts,  one  when  tellers  count,  and  one  when  the  clerk 
counts.  When  the  Speaker  puts  the  question  to  the  vote  by 
sound,  he  decides  whether  the  ayes  or  noes  have  it.  If  he  doubts, 
he  calls  upon  the  House  to  divide,  and  if  a  member  challenges 
his  decision  he  calls  for  a  division,  and  the  ayes  rise  and  remain 
standing  till  counted.  The  ayes  are  then  seated,  and  the  noes 
rise  and  remain  standing  till  counted.  If  the  Speaker^s  count 
on  a  division  is  doubted,  tellers  are  called  for  by  a  certain  number 
of  members,  and  one  member  on  each  side  of  the  question  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  chair,  and  the  ayes  pass  between  them  and  are 
counted  by  the  tellers,  and  then  the  noes  pass  between  them 
and  are  counted  by  the  tellers,  who  report  the  numbers  as  they 
have  counted  them  to  the  Speaker,  and  he  announces  the  vote  to 
the  House  and  decides  the  question  according  to  the  count  of  the 
tellers.  This  vote  by  tellers  is  had  by  the  House  to  ascertain  if 
the  Speaker's  count  is  correct,  and  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  it 
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bat  to  announce  it  and  act  on  it.  He  cannot  revise  it,  nor  add 
to  nor  take  from  it.  It  is  the  law  to  him  just  as  it  is  to  every 
other  member  of  the  House.  If  the  Speaker  could  say,  "  The 
chair  saw  present  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  did  not  vote,  and 
he  will  add  them  to  one  side  or  the  other,  or  count  them  to  make 
a  quorum, '*  the  vote  by  tellers  would  be  no  verification  of  his 
count.  It  would  only  be  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  before  the  same 
court.  The  whole  matter  would  still  be  in  the  control  of  the 
Speaker,  and  selecting  one  member  on  each  side  of  the  question 
to  see  a  fair  count  would  be  of  no  avail. 

These  two  votes  are  provided  for  by  the  rules  of  the  House. 
The  third  vote,  by  roll-call,  is  required  by  the  constitution  to  be 
taken  when  one-fifth  of  those  present  so  desire.  When  this  vote 
is  taken,  the  clerk  calls  each  member  by  name,  and  enters  his 
vote  on  the  journal,  as  the  constitution  demands.  The  Speaker 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  vote  but  to  announce  it  as 
reported  to  him  by  the  clerk.  The  Speaker  cannot  oflScially  know 
whether  a  member  has  voted  or  not.  It  is  not  his  business  to 
know.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  clerk  to  know  and  to  report  to  the 
Speaker,  not  for  his  revision,  but  simply  for  him  to  announce  the 
vote  to  the  House,  and  render  the  decision  which  the  vote  has  made 
necessary.  If  he  has  the  right  to  count,  he  can  render  the  consti- 
tutional provision  wholly  nugatory.  For  after  the  vote  is  taken  and 
no  quorum  has  done  business,  he  can  add  to  the  journal  as  many 
names  as  he  pleases,  whether  the  members  are  present  or  absent, 
and  make  a  quorum  on  the  journal  though  it  is  not  in  the  House. 

This  would,  indeed,  be  a  great  scandal ;  but  there  would  be 
no  way  to  correct  it,  if  the  Speaker  can  do  with  the  journal  as  he 
pleases.  When  Speaker  Blaine  was  urged  to  count  a  quorum 
when  the  roll-call  showed  there  was  none  voting,  he  indignantly 
refused,  and  said  that  there  could  be  no  appeal  from  the  record 
of  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  that  when  such  a  rule  was  adopted  the 
House  would  stand  on  the  brink  of  a  volcano.  The  House 
adopted  it  in  1890,  and  in  November  the  volcano  poured  forth  a 
volume  of  lava  that  blew  the  House  into  "innocuous  desuetude.'* 
He  further  said  that  that  very  principle  had  been  the  foundation 
of  probably  the  greatest  legislative  frauds  ever  committed,  and 
that  where  speakers  had  declared  a  quorum  present  against  the 
result  of  a  roll-call  in  State  legislatures,  the  proceedings  had 
brought  scandal  on  their  names. 
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Mr.  Blaine  seems  not  to  have  been  alone  in  holding  that  opin- 
ion, for  the  States  in  recent  years  have  been  making  these  frauds 
and  scandals  impossible  by  providing  in  their  constitutions  the 
rule  that  had  for  a  century  been  observed  in  the  national  Uouse 
of  Representatives.  The  constitutions  of  Alabama^  Arkansas, 
Colorado,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  California,  New  York,  and  Georgia  require  a  majority 
of  all  who  may  be  members  to  constitute  a  quorum  to  pass  bills. 
They  refuse  to  let  their  speakers  go  behind  the  roll-call  to  count 
a  quorum.  Here  is  overwhelming  authority  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  practice  of  all  the  speakers  preceding  Speaker  Reed,  and 
of  the  correctness  of  the  interpretation  of  the  constitution  which 
for  a  century  they  gave.  These  provisions  would  never  have 
appeared  in  these  constitutions  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  scandals 
and  frauds  that  had  occurred  in  some  legislatures  by  reason  of 
the  rule  that  permitted  the  speakers  to  count  a  quorum  present 
when  the  record  showed  it  was  not  present.  If  the  Republican 
party  should  continue  in  power  in  the  House^  these  frauds  and 
scandals  would  appear  in  the  federal  as  they  did  in  the  State 
legislatures. 

Happily  for  the  country,  the  volcanic  eruption  of  November, 
1890,  has  made  that  impossible,  and  the  next  House  will  return 
to  the  constitution  and  the  footprints  of  the  fathers. 

It  is  asked,  if  a  majority  does  not  vote  and  members  cannot  be 
made  to  vote,  and  cannot  be  counted  as  present  to  make  a  quorum, 
what  good  can  be  accomplished  by  compelling  the  attendance  of 
absentees  ?  The  answer  is  that  when  all  absentees  are  present  there 
must  be  a  majority  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  every  question.  A 
majority  of  those  present  are  always  ready  to  act  without  compul- 
sion, but  they  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  the  constitu- 
tional quorum.  Compulsory  attendance  supplies  the  requisite 
number,  and  that  acts  of  its  own  volition.  If  those  who  are  op- 
posing a  measure  find,  when  their  numbers  are  full,  that  they  can 
defeat  it  by  voting  against  it,  they  will  do  so  without  compulsion; 
if  those  who  are  advocating  it  find,  when  the  House  is  full,  that 
they  can  pass  it,  they  will  do  so  without  compulsion  and  end  the 
struggle.  The  compulsory  attendance,  therefore,  is  to  produce 
the  constitutional  quorum,  and  let  the  advocates  of  the  measure 
take  to  themselves  the  whole  responsibility  for  its  passage,  instead 
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of  compelling  those  who  oppose  it  to  supply  the  quorum  and  share 
with  its  friends  the  responsibility  for  a  measure  which  the  mi- 
nority hold  to  be  fraught  with  the  direst  mischief. 

All  this  controversy  about  a  quorum  is  produced  by  the  ab- 
senteeism of  those  who  advocate  the  measure  over  which  the  con- 
flict occurs.  Its  friends  present^  not  having  the  constitutional 
number  required  to  pass  it,  try  to  do  so  by  making  their  oppo- 
nents do  a  part  of  the  necessary  work  to  accomplish  it ;  and  that 
the  latter  refuse  to  do.  The  Representative  who  abstains  from 
voting  feels  that  he  can  best  represent  the  interests  of  his  constit- 
uents by  withholding  his  vote,  and  that  right  never  should  be 
usurped  or  surrendered. 

No  rule  of  any  parliamentary  assembly  in  this  country 
should  ever  compel  any  member  to  vote  or  abstain  from  voting. 
Whether  it  is  right  for  him  to  do  the  one  or  the  other  is  a 
matter  over  which  his  constituents  should  have  exclusive  juris- 
diction. The  Representative  will  know  the  wishes  of  those 
whom  he  represents  and  his  duty  to  them,  and  our  government  is 
founded  on  the  idea  that  he  is  capable  of  performing  it,  and  will 
do  it  better  when  left  to  himself  than  when  acting  under  the 
c  )nstraiut  of  others. 

Those  who  deny  the  right  of  the  Representative  to  withhold 
his  vote  say  that  it  delays  legislation  and  prevents  the  majority 
from  attending  to  public  business.  That  it  delays  legislation 
deemed  to  be  hurtful  and  mischievous  is  not  denied ;  and  that  it 
only  occurs  as  against  measures  which  the  opposition  regard  as 
revolutionary  is  equally  true.  In  the  language  of  a  distinguished 
Republican  statesman,  a  measure  "  should  not  be  passed  until  it 
is  systematized  and  reduced  in  the  alembic  of  deliberation, 
through  the  slow  processes  prescribed  by  the  rules.'' 

All  legislation,  to  be  wise  and  beneficent,  should  be  well  con- 
sidered, and  accomplished  after  thorough  deliberation.  Wild, 
revolutionary,  and  unconstitutional  legislation  should  be  resisted 
by  all  the  means  which  parliamentary  tactics  can  supply.  Rules 
are  not  only  intended  to  provide  for  the  enactment  of  proper 
legislation,  but  to  hinder,  obstruct,  and  check  all  revolutionary 
schemes  which  parliamentary  assemblies  may  attempt  to  pass. 
An  extraordinary  measure  provokes  extraordinary  opposition, 
which  cries  ''check,''  and  shelters  itself  under  constitutional 
power  to  protect  constitutional  rights.     From  reckless  and  un- 
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bridled  majorities  inflated  with  ambition  to  retain  power,  right 
or  wrong,  the  opposition  appeals  to  *'  the  sober  second  thought  of 
the  people,''  upon  whose  immovable  foundation  all  our  institu- 
tions rest. 

SooEB  Q.  Mills. 

MR.  REED: 

It  is  the  fault  of  most  discussions  which  are  decided  incor- 
rectly that  they  are  decided  by  the  misuse  of  terms.  Unfort- 
unately, words  have  very  little  precision,  and  mean  one  thing  to 
one  man  and  a  different  thing  to  another.  Words  also  are  used 
with  one  meaning  and  quoted  with  another.  When  men  speak 
of  the  rights  of  minorities  and  claim  for  them  the  sacredness  of 
established  law,  they  are  correct  or  incorrect  according  as  they 
interpret  the  word  *' rights." 

A  man  has  a  right  to  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  a  right  to  land, 
and  there  is  no  right  more  indisputable  under  our  system.  Noth- 
ing but  tbe  supreme  law  can  take  the  estate  away,  and  then  only 
after  compensation.  The  same  man  has  a  right  of  passage  over 
land  used  as  a  highway,  but  his  town  or  county  can  take  that 
privilege  away  from  him  without  his  consent  and  without  com- 
pensation. In  both  cases  the  man  has  rights,  but  the  rights 
are  entirely  different,  and  the  difference  arises  from  the  nature  of 
things.  It  is  good  for  the  community,  or  at  least  it  has  been  so 
thought,  that  a  man  should  have  unrestricted  right  over  his  land. 
On  it  he  can  build  as  high  as  heaven  or  dig  as  deep  as  a  prob- 
able hereafter.  This  is  not  because  it  is  pleasant  for  the  man, 
but  because  it  is  best  for  the  community.  Therefore  his  right  to 
build  or  dig  is  limited  by  the  right  of  eminent  domain — the 
right  of  the  whole  people  to  take  his  property  at  any  time  for 
the  common  benefit  on  paying  its  value. 

For  the  same  reason  the  right  of  a  man  to  walk  over  the  land 
of  a  roadway  is  an  inferior  right  which  may  more  easily  be  taken 
from  him  ;  for  if  it  be  more  convenient  for  the  whole  community 
that  nobody  should  walk  over  that  land,  each  man's  right,  which 
is  a  perfect  right  while  it  exists,  is  taken  away  from  him,  and  he 
alone  bears  the  loss. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  multiply  examples  in  order  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  the  assertion  that  the  rights,  so  called,  of  any  man 
or  set  of  men  have  their  foundation  only  in  the  common  good. 
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There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  uurepealable  bill  of  rights.  Even 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  can  be  changed  by  due 
process  of  law.  So  long  as  that  instrument  remains  unchanged^ 
the  rights  secured  under  it  remain  fixed.  When  it  is  changed^ 
the  rights  obliterated  cease.  By  that  constitution  the  majority 
voluntarily  limited  its  own  powers.  But  this  limitation  was  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  minority^  but  for  the  good  of  the  whole  nation. 
No  system  of  government  could  long  exist  which  sacrificed  the 
many  to  the  few. 

During  the  last  Congress  there  was  much  talk  by  the  Demo- 
cratic press^  and  much  haranguing  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  about 
the  rights  of  minorities.  Most  of  the  talk  and  about  all  of  the 
haranguing  were  based  upon  the  false  idea  that  the  rights  in 
question  were  real  estate  in  fee  simple,  not  to  be  diverted,  instead 
of  public  rights  of  way,  to  be  changed  any  time  the  majority 
deemed  it  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  community. 

Another  source  of  error  in  all  this  loose  and  unsatisfactory 
haranguing  was  the  notion  entertained  that  a  minority  in  Congress 
is  always  a  political  minority.  Three-quarters  of  the  questions 
which  arise  are  not  political.  One-half  at  least  of  the  bad  results 
of  disorder  and  wilfulness  on  the  part  of  the  few  against  the  many 
were  not  political.  The  worst  filibuster  I  ever  knew,  except  that 
which  by  killing  the  Force  Bill  years  ago  handed  over  the  Southern 
Bepublicans  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their  foes,  was  against  the 
refund  of  the  direct  tax,  which  had  been  reported  by  a  Democratic 
committee  in  a  Democratic  House,  where  it  had  a  two-thirds  vote, 
'or  nearly  so,  ready  to  be  cast  whenever  it  could  be  counted.  The 
question  of  the  settlement  of  the  debt  of  the  Union  Pacific  road 
was  not  at  all  a  political  question.  Men  divided  without  any  refer- 
ence to  party.  But  a  hearing  on  the  bill  was  refused,  not  because 
any  political  minority  opposed  it,  but  because  two  Representatives 
were  allowed  to  stifle  it  in  the  supposed  interest  of  the  farmer 
politicians,  to  whose  subsequent  vengeance  both  these  gentlemen 
fell  victims. 

When  our  government  was  formed,  there  were  two  contending 
elements,  the  same  two  which  fight  everywhere  and  at  all  times — 
conservatism  and  progress  ;  but  at  that  time  both  elements  faced 
each  other  with  more  than  the  usual  definiteness  of  purpose.  The 
ideas  which  finally  culminated  in  the  French  Revolution  had  been 
gradually  spreading  over  the  world,  and  had  been  imbibed  by 
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certain  of  our  statesmen  ;  bat  they  were  much  modified  by  the 
pride  of  locality  and  the  great  desire  on  the  part  of  each  and  all 
of  the  great  commonwealths  to  retain  untouched  as  much  of  their 
unfederated  power  as  was  possible,  consistent  with  making  a 
suitable  front  to  the  foreign  world. 

Frank,  outspoken,  open  government  of  the  people  by  tlie 
people  was  a  very  novel  experiment.  The  most  intelligent  men 
had  grave  doubts  of  the  wisdom  of  the  masses.  In  fact,  the  idea 
of  really  letting  out  of  chains  all  the  people,  giving  them 
unrestricted  power,  had  hot  much  more  support  than  it  would 
have  to  day  in  Russia.  Hence  the  constant  striving  for  checks 
and  limitations.  While  progress  ran  to  all  lengths  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  conservatism  held  its  own  in  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  House  of  Representatives  can  be  readily  brought  to 
book  every  two  years,  the  President,  with  his  tremendous  veto 
power,  can  be  dislodged  only  at  the  end  of  four  years,  and  even 
the  House  itself  defeated  by  the  people  survives  its  own  defeat  an 
entire  session.  When  four  years  have  elapsed,  and  both  House 
and  President  have  been  swept  away  by  the  popular  vote,  it  often 
happens  that  the  public  have  to  reckon  with  a  Senate  which  cannot 
be  displaced.  All  these  things  and  many  others  were  consciously 
or  unconsciously  concessions  to  that  conservatism  which  distrusted 
the  people,  and  built  itself  upon  the  idea  that  the  intelligence 
which  is  held  by  the  minority,  and  comes  from  birth  and  books, 
is  superior  to  the  intelligence  which  is  held  by  the  majority  and 
comes  from  practical  life. 

The  same  circumstances  which  made  our  constitution  have 
contributed  to  preserve  it  nominally  unaltered  in  most  respects. 
Nevertheless,  while  the  constitution  has  been  preserved,  it  has 
been  much  stretched,  and  otherwise,  by  wearing,  more  or  less  fitted 
to  the  young  giant  which  it  covered  in  many  places  rather  too 
tightly.  If  the  constitution  had  not  been  persuaded  sometimes  by 
judicial  interpretation,  and  sometimes  by  legislative  interpreta- 
tion, to  grow  up  with  the  country,  if  there  had  not  been  a  very 
great  chance  to  let  out  at  the  seams  on  the  general- welfare  and 
taxation  and  other  like  clauses,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  country 
would  have  been  cramped  or  the  constitution  burst. 

If  by  the  aid  of  any  witch  of  Endor  one  of  our  forefathers 
could  have  been  beguiled  from  the  New  Jerusalem  to  listen  to 
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Mr.  Reagan  expounding  the  Inter-State-Commerce  Act,  he  would 
have  returned  heavenward  in  a  paralysis  of  amazement^  after 
learning  that  all  that  millennium  was  to  be  accomplished  under 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  States.  Or  if  he 
had  been  present  when  the  needs  of  our  farming  community 
demanded  protection  against  oleomargarine,  he  would  have  been 
startled  to  find  that  adulteration  of  food  could  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Union,  and  that,  too,  under  the  taxing  clause. 

These  are  but  examples  of  how  the  public  welfare  gets  taken 
care  of  by  the  insistence  of  majorities  whenever  the  demand  is 
sufficiently  imperative. 

This  constitution  of  ours  is,  however,  the  only  charter  of  the 
rights  of  minorities.  The  rights  therein  secured  are  in  their 
nature  like  the  right  of  ownership  of  real  estate.  They  cannot 
be  directly  attacked.  What  are  called  the  rights  of  minorities 
in  deliberative  assemblies  are  like  the  right  of  any  individual  in 
a  highway,  subject  at  all  times  to  the  control  of  the  whole 
community.  Strictly  speaking,  they  are,  like  the  rights  in  a 
highway,  bestowed  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  minority,  but  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole. 

A  few  examples  will  make  this  very  clear,  and  will  show  how 
many  of  the  discussions  of  the  last  two  years  were  mere  misuse 
of  terms. 

Among  the  most  cherished  so-called  rights  of  minorities  is 
the  right  of  debate.  But  is  that  in  any  sense  a  right  of  minori- 
ties as  such  ?  What  is  debate,  and  what  is  it  for  ?  It  is  not 
merely  a  display  of  the  vocabularies  of  orators.  It  is  not  a  sacred 
privilege  of  talk  for  no  purpose.  It  is  permitted  solely  to  guide 
the  whole  assembly  to  right  conclusions.  Men  join  in  debate, 
when  they  fulfil  honestly  its  mission,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
out  the  advantages  of  the  thing  proposed  or  the  objections  which 
exist  against  it.  Debate  is  intended  to  throw  light  on  the  subject 
from  all  directions,  so  that  there  maybe  no  delusions  arising  from 
the  shadows.  Now,  what  is  all  this  for  ?  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  in  the  result  turn  out  to  be  the  fewer  in  number  ?  By  no 
manner  of  means.  All  this  light  is  thrown,  not  to  enable  the 
minority  to  prevent  conclusions,  but  to  enable  the  majority  to 
come  to  right  conclusions.  It  hardly  needs  more  than  this  state- 
ment to  show  that  any  right  of  debate  which  prevents  results  by 
obstruction,  instead  of  guiding  to  correct  results  by  enlighten- 
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ment,  is  a  perversion  of  honest  purpose  which  ought  to  receive 
condemnation  and  repression. 

Some  also  of  the  rights  of  minorities  are  supposed  to  reside  in 
the  rules  of  a  deliberative  body.  These  are  said  to  be  the  charters 
of  the  power  held  by  the  fewer.  The  same  quiet  examination  of 
the  nature  of  rules  will  dispose  of  that  assumption  as  readily  as 
considerations  from  the  natui*e  itself  of  debate  have  disposed  of 
that  right  of  the  minority. 

What  are  rules  for  ?  What  are  rules  ?  The  constitution  uses 
the  full  expression,  and  says  that  each  house  may  determine  the 
"  rules  of  its  proceedings.''  How  does  a  house  proceed  ?  Solely 
by  majorities.  Eules,  then,  are  only  methods  of  procedure  es- 
tablished, not  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  but  to  enable  the  whole 
body  to  accomplish  in  an  orderly  and  systematic  way  its  duties 
and  purposes.  What  can  it  be  but  a  perversion  of  words  to  claim 
that  in  rules  of  procedure  are  sacred  rights  of  non-procedure  ?  that 
a  systematic  way  of  doing  something  gives  the  right  to  a  system- 
atic power  of  preventing  the  very  thing  the  rules  were  established 
to  accomplish  ?  It  is  perfectly  true  that  while  rules  exist  they 
should  be  followed  ;  not,  howei^r,  because  of  the  minority,  but 
because,  having  been  established  by  the  whole  body,  only  the 
whole  body  can  abrogate  them.  Whenever  the  whole  body  choose 
to  change  them,  no  one  has  any  right  of  complaint.  And  if  in 
the  rules  themselves  there  are  provisions  for  their  own  suspension 
or  temporary  modification,  no  one  has  any  right  to  find  fault. 

Yet  when  in  the  Forty- seventh  Congress,  after  full,  exhaustive, 
and  exhausting  debate,  the  House  determined  to  change  its  rules, 
the  whole  Democratic  press  of  the  country  burst  into  one  wild 
shout  against  the  outrage ;  and  one  would  have  thought  that 
liberty  lay  dead  at  the  base  of  her  own  altar.  When  in  the  Fifty- 
first  Congress  the  Committee  on  Rules,  to  suppress  factious  oppo- 
sition, used  the  power  granted  them  for  that  very  purpose,  and 
gave  the  whole  body  an  opportunity  to  decide  whether  the 
obstruction  should  cease,  there  was  language  used  which  the 
horrors  of  the  French  Revolntion  would  not  have  justified.  No 
doubt  half  the  people  thought  there  must  have  been  some  stretch, 
at  least,  of  power.  Men  in  general  know  so  little  of  how  business 
is  done  in  Congress,  and  how  it  is  prevented  from  being  done, 
that  any  outcry  receives  at  least  half-credence. 

In  fact,  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  public,  their 
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ignorance  of  their  own  affairs,  is  the  great  reservoir  from  which 
the  Democracy  always  draws.  It  takes  time  to  expose  lies,  and 
they  always  seem  so  trivial  to  those  who  are  acting  the  truth  that 
only  after  they  are  well  embedded  in  the  popular  thought  do  the 
friends  of  truth  realize  what  a  potent  thing  a  lie  is  in  an  imper- 
fect world.  Sometimes  only  the  logic  of  events  can  dislodge  a 
lie.     In  truth,  it  is  doubtful  if  argument  ever  did  do  it. 

When,  less  than  a  year  ago,  the  whole  Democratic  party,  the 
entire  Democratic  press,  and  all  the  shop-keepers,  actuated  by 
an  honest  desire  to  sell  goods  and  pressed  by  tight  money,  were 
proclaiming,  on  the  advent  of  the  McEinley  Bil],  a  carnival  of 
high  prices  that  would  deprive  the  poor  man  of  his  tin  dinner- 
pail,  and  strip  from  the  backs  of  the  women  their  woollen  frocks, 
and  otherwise  play  Moloch  to  the  Hebrew  children,  no  argument 
could  meet  it,  and  hundreds  of  good  men  went  down  with  the 
avalanche  of  lies.  To-day  the  logic  of  facts  is  justifying  the 
wisdom  of  the  doctrine  of  protection  in  its  latest  manifestation, 
and  the  farmer  is  finding  plenty  of  chances  for  his  bushel  of  wheat. 
Yea,  even  his  barrel  of  pork  may  find  lodgement  somewhere. 

The  doctrine  of  the  right  of  the  majority  to  rule  in  legislative 
assemblies  cannot  hope  to  escape  the  general  danger  of  misrepre- 
sentation. There  are  many  interests  which  are  concerned  to  per- 
petuate the  rule  of  the  few.  The  Southern  men  are  fearful  that 
this  nation  will  some  day  awaken,  as  it  has  once  before  awakened, 
from  the  false  idea  that  commerce  is  all,  and  that  peace  and  quiet- 
ness ought  to  be  purchased  at  any  price,  to  the  nobler  idea 
that  human  liberty  is  beyond  all  price,  and  that  the  government 
of  all  by  all  is  the  very  foundation  of  our  system.  There  are  some 
men  who  desire,  when  this  happens,  that  the  few  shall  be  so  in- 
trenched in  forms  and  usages  that  they  may  keep  the  many  entirely 
out  of  control.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  vested  interests  and 
vested  wrongs.     These  are  all  enlisted  on  the  side  of  repression. 

But  the  great  immediate  power  which  has  for  so  many  years 
prevented  the  manifestation  of  the  power  of  the  majority — the 
power  which  has  kept  the  control  in  the  hands  of  the  few — is  the 
combination  or  concert  of  old  members,  who,  knowing  the  rules 
and  being  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  killing  bills  without  being 
caught,  and  of  depriving  the  community  of  what  it  wants  while 
exhibiting  zeal  the  other  way,  are  enabled  to  govern  the  House 
and  perpetuate  their  own  rule. 
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It  will  be  an  interesting  spectacle  in  the  now  Honse  to 
watch  the  process  by  which  the  new  members  will  be  per- 
suaded to  surrender  their  rights,  to  go  gently  under  the  yoke,  and 
to  witness  their  wonder  and  perplexity  when  they  find  that  some- 
how or  other  they  cannot  do  what  they  want  to  do,  even  after 
they  have  convinced  the  majority  that  it  will  be  the  right  thing 
to  do.  They  will  then  find  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  so 
sedulously  hedged  them  in  to  protect  them  against  the  wicked 
Republicans  have  reserved  for  themselves  a  veto  power  greater 
than  is  intrusted  by  the  wisdom  of  the  constitution  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  President.  They  will  also  find  that  there  is  no  greater 
fallacy  than  the  idea  that  majority  and  minority  are  predicated  of 
political  parties  only.  It  will  soon  become  evident  that  many 
questions  on  which  parties  divide — questions  which  concern  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  community,  and  which  are  of  all  questions  the 
most  suitable  to  be  decided  by  superiority  of  numbers — will  be  really 
under  the  control  of  some  minority  with  a  crank  for  a  leader,  whom 
the  rules  of  the  House  will  make  victorious  over  numbers  and 
sense  alike.     Then  there  will  be  wailing  and  wagging  of  tongues. 

Conservatism  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  undervalued.  The  ad- 
vantages of  time  and  reflection  cannot  be  overestimated.  Things 
ought  not  to  be  done  rashly  or  hastily.  But  in  this  country,  with 
the  fullest  power  of  control  by  majorities  in  either  house  of 
Congress,  things  cannot  be  done  hastily  or  rashly.  Too  many 
currents  of  power  have  to  join  forces  under  our  constitution  to 
make  the  determination  of  legislative  action  anything  but  the 
consensus  of  the  people.  The  States,  both  great  and  small,  have 
two  Senators  each.  No  Senator  can  be  disturbed  during  six  years. 
If  the  Senators,  representing  States,  and  the  members  of  the  House, 
representing  populations,  both  agree,  there  is  a  double  guarantee, 
each  for  the  other,  against  the  idea  that  rash  or  hasty  action  has 
been  had.  If,  then,  the  President  agrees,  though  elected  at  a 
different  time  and  by  a  different  system  from  either  house,  we 
have  another  safeguard.  Indeed,  we  have  so  many  safeguards  that 
the  wonder  is  how  anybody  dared  tie  up  the  people  so  tightly. 

If  to  all  these  be  added  the  divine  right  of  a  minority  to  stop 
all  business,  surely  this  government,  of  which  we  have  made 
rather  frequent  and  obtrusive  boasting  as  being  a  government  of 
the  people,  is  only  an  irresponsible  despotism.  For  despotism 
was  never  anything  more  than  the  rule  of  the  few  over  the  many. 
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It  is  a  cnrions  fact  that  while  we  have  relaxed  none  of  onr  con- 
servative safeguards,  but  rather  have  striven  to  add  to  them,  even 
to  the  very  verge  of  unreason,  the  world  outside,  the  abode  of  the 
**  worn-out  and  effete  dynasties'*  has  become  more  and  more  pro- 
gressive until  many  European  governments  are  as  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  and  responsive  to  their  will  as  our  own, 
and  some  much  more  so. 

In  England  the  House  of  Commons  may  vote  out  a  ministry 
and  change  the  whole  policy  of  the  country,  domestic  and  for- 
eign. This  the  members  do  as  representatives  of  the  people,  for 
if  a  ministry  think  the  people  are  not  with  Parliament,  they  may 
go  to  the  people  by  a  general  election  and  must  abide  the  result. 

With  us  the  new  House  will  overwhelmingly  try  to  reverse  the 
policy  of  its  predecessor,  and  the  President  and  cabinet  and  the 
Senate  will  move  on,  let  us  hope,  as  serenely  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  Of  course  this  new  House  was  elected  with  full 
knowledge  that  the  Senate  and  President  would  hold  them  in 
check.  But  even  if  the  people  had  very  determined  intentions, 
and  had  meant  a  complete  overthrow,  they  could  have  accom- 
plished nothing,  because  of  the  constitutional  system  of  checks  on 
popular  power.  While  our  constitutional  checks  can  command 
much  to  be  said  in  their  favor,  yet  they  have  many  disadvantages, 
and  not  the  least  of  them  is  the  undecisive  nature  of  our  elec- 
tions. Men  vote  with  less  regard  for  results  in  proportion  as 
the  natural  results  are  made  uncertain. 

However  that  may  be,  the  checks  and  balances  of  the  consti- 
tution are  enough  to  preserve  us  without  setting  up  a  divine  right 
of  minorities  and  still  further  depriving  the  people  of  power.  All 
other  countries  are  growing  more  and  more  every  day  into  the 
sound  belief  that  common-sense  is  the  best  sense,  that  a  govern- 
ment on  the  general  level  is  the  soundest  government,  and  that 
the  people  as  a  whole  are  wiser  than  the  most  learned  men.  The 
United  States  also  ought  to  keep  pace,  within  the  limits  of  the 
constitution,  with  the  progress  of  the  race,  and  at  least  demand 
that  in  its  legislative  assemblies  the  majority  shall  have  the  right 
to  control  to  the  extent  of  the  full  powers  of  the  body  to  which 
they  belong,  and  that  the  public  business  shall  not  be  left  at  the 
mercy  of  obstructive  politicians  who  have  at  heart  the  rule  of 
party  rather  than  the  rule  of  the  people. 

Thomas  B.  Keep. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  QUORUM.    . 

BY  THE  LATE     MANUEL  ALOKZO   MARTINEZ,    PRESIDENT   OF  THE 
SPANISH   CHAMBER  OF   DEPUTIES. 


In  THE  last  legislative  session  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
of  the  United  States,  the  majority,  on  the  proposition  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  Honse,  added  a  new  article  to  the  regulations, 
which  provides  that,  when  it  is  desired  to  know  whether  there  is 
a  quorum  of  members  present,  the  total  number  of  Keprescnta- 
tives  present  at  the  time  of  voting,  not  only  those  who  vote,  but 
also  those  who  do  not  vote,  shall  be  counted. 

The  opinion  of  the  undersigned  has  been  asked  :  (1)  On  this 
reform  of  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States.     (2)  On  the  general  question  of  the  quorum  in  Spain. 

I. 

Although  an  eminent  writer  of  ancient  Spanish  America  * 
defines  parliamentary  law,  from  a  purely  theoretic  point  of  view, 
as  that  branch  of  science  which  investigates  the  principles  to 
which  the  constitution  and  procedure  of  legislative  assemblieg 
should  conform,!  he  is,  nevertheless,  obliged  to  recognize  that 
this  science  is  so  new  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  in  course  oi 
formation,  and  that,  though  Jefferson,  Erskine  May,  Casliing, 
Pondra  y  Piene,  Franqueville,  Mancini  y  Galcoti,  and  other 
authors  have  given  us  valuable  information  upon  the  matter, 
their  works  have  been  all  confined  to  a  simple  exposition  of  par- 
liamentary procedure  as  current  in  North  America,  in  England, 
in  France,  and  in  Italy.  He  holds  that  they  have  rendered  a 
signal  service  in  thus  preparing  the  way  for  scientific  investiga- 
tions upon  this  branch  of  law,  by  the  accumulation  of  material, 
but  that  they  have  made  no  theoretic  progress  in  the  science. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  author  cited,  Bentham  alone  consecrated 

•  "  m  Poder  Leirislatir,"  by  Justino  Jfmener  de  Ar^chasra,  Vol  II.   PubUahed  by 
A.  Beneiro  j  Ramos  (Librerla  Naclonal).  Montevideo.  1890. 
t  Ibid.  p.  9. 
VOL,  CUV. — NO.  422.  2 
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himself  to  the  study  of  the  principles  to  which  parliamentary 
constitution  and  procedure  should  conform,  his  essay  on  *'  Par- 
liamentary Tactics/'  published  near  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
being  a  veritable  treatise  on  the  science  of  parliamentary  law  ; 
but,  adds  Seiior  Jimener  de  Ar6chaga,  as  is  generally  the  case 
with  works  which  initiate  a  special  order  of  investigation,  a 
very  incomplete  one. 

In  fact,  the  essay  on  "  Parliamentary  Tactics  *'  is  so  incomplete 
upon  the  point  now  under  consideration  that,  although  Beutham 
devotes  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  chapter  to  it,  he  only  says, 
in  substance,  that  if  satisfactory  statutes  were  enacted  to  prevent 
non-attendance,  there  would  be  no  need  of  recourse  to  the  quorum 
or  the  determination  of  the  number  of  representatives  necessary 
to  constitute  an  assembly  ;  that  the  principal  aim  cf  the  quorum 
is  to  compel  attendance  through  respect  for  public  opinion  ;  that 
those  who  direct  assemblies  are  forced  to  take  vexatious  measures 
to  insure  the  presence  of  a  complete  number  ;  and  that  rigorous 
measures  are  excusable  if  the  negligence  be  extreme  ;  adding  that 
the  quorum  is  the  last  expedient  to  which  recourse  should  be  had 
to  obtain  the  desired  result. 

As  will  be  readily  seen,  there  is  nothing  in  these  remarks  of 
Bentham  resembling  a  scientific  principle  capable  of  theoretically 
solving,  apart  from  considerations  of  time  and  place,  the  ques- 
tions which  arise  on  the  establishment  or  reform  of  the  quorum 
in  any  legislative  assembly,  and  there  is  nothing  rash  in  the  belief 
that  the  ideas  so  vaguely  expressed  by  the  illustrious  English 
jurisconsult  were  inspired  by  the  recollection  of  the  words  of  a 
certain  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  who,  closing  the  sitting 
for  the  first  time  on  April  26,  1729,  because  there  were  not 
forty  members  present,  declared  that  "members  who  abandon  the 
discussion  of  the  most  grave  affaii*s  of  state  to  amuse  themselves 
in  taverns  and  gaming-houses  are  unworthy  of  the  position  they 
hold  as  members  of  this  House/' 

In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  established  scientific  principles 
admitted  of  common  accord  by  legal  writers,  and  of  authorities  to 
aid  us  in  judgments  upon  this  matter  of  the  quorum  or  on  any 
other  point  of  parliamentary  law,  any  opinion  formed  upon  the 
two  subjects  proposed  at  the  head  of  this  paper  should  take  into 
account  the  circumstances  of  each  country,  not  only  as  to  the  re- 
lation of  the  constitutional  regime,  whether  it  be  representative 
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or  parliamentary^  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  constitution — 
generally  different  upon  the  question  of  the  attendance  of  repre- 
sentatiyes  at  the  meetings  of  the  legislative  chambers — and  to  the 
constitutional  means  of  obtaining  or  exacting  their  attendance, 
but  also  in  relation  to  temporary  circumstances,"  which  rightfully 
exercise  so  large  an  influence  in  politics  considered  as  the  art  of 
government,  and  on  the  resolutions  of  the  governing  body  or  its 
constituent  elements. 

Things  being  as  they  are,  it  would  be  a  vain  presumption  on 
the  part  of  the  undersigned  to  pretend  to  as  thorough  a  know- 
ledge as  his  interrogator — an  eminent  writer  of  the  United  States 
— possesses  of  the  customs  of  the  representatives  of  that  country, 
80  distinct  from  all  the  nations  of  the  old  world  ;  and  consequently 
the  opinions  here  expressed  have  been  formed  without  the  aid  of 
that  certitude  which  is  the  capital  element  of  all  verdicts,  and 
which  largely  rules  judgment  in  political  matters. 

To  the  undersigned,  limited  to  the  knowledge  which  he  has 
obtained  from  books,  and  starting  with  the  general  principle  that 
the  regulations  of  the  legislative  assemblies  of  a  country  should 
be  inspired  by  the  same  spirit  and  reasons  as  govern  its  constitu- 
tion and  its  fundamental  laws,  it  does  not  appear  hazardous  to 
maintain  that  in  countries  where  the  representative  regime  is  in 
force— of  which  the  great  North  American  republic  is  the  model — 
it  is  more  necessary  than  in  countries  subjected  to  the  parlia- 
mentary regime — as  are  almost  all  European  monarchies  and 
republics — to  insist  that  the  assiduous  and  constant  attendance  of 
a  majority  of  members  of  the  assemblies  devoted  to  the  exercise 
of  legislative  functions  is  of  transcendent  importance  to  the  rights 
and  dues  of  the  nation  at  large,  and  to  maintain  that  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  differs  from  the  fundamental  laws  of 
all  other  countries  in  regard  to  the  quorum  by  the  means  it  assures 
the  legislative  assembly  of  imposing  its  authority  upon  the  mem- 
bers who  compose  it. 

By  virtue  of  one  section  of  that  constitution  only  a  ma- 
jority constitutes  a  deliberative  quorum  ;  but  a  smaller  number 
may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  are  authorized  to  compel  ab- 
sent members  to  put  in  an  appearance,  by  what  means  and  under 
what  penalties  each  house  may  determine.  The  second  clause 
of  the  same  section  provides  that  each  house  may  decide 
upon  its  own  rules  of  procedure,  may  punish  its  members  for  bad 
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condnct,  and,  with  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  its  voting  members, 
may  expel  the  offenders. 

In  accordance  with  these  provisions  of  the  fundamental  law, 
the  regulations  of  the  lower  house  decree  that  every  member  shall 
be  present  in  the  legislative  building  during  the  sessions  of  the 
assembly  unless  he  has  been  excused,  or  in  a  case  of  unavoidable 
absence ;  also  that  he  shall  be  under  an  obligation  to  vote  on  all 
questions  unless  he  has  been  freed  from  this  duty  on  a  motion 
presented  before  the  division  or  the  roll-call  has  commenced  and 
the  debate  closed,  and  unless  he  has  a  personal  or  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  the  matter  under  discussion.  It  is  also  enacted  that  if  a 
quorum  be  not  present,  fifteen  members,  inclusive  of  the  Speaker, 
may  compel  the  absent  members  to  appear ;  to  this  end,  at  every 
roll-call  the  names  of  absent  members  should  be  recorded,  the 
doors  closed,  and  those  members  in  whose  name  no  sufficient  ex- 
cuse has  been  presented  may,  by  virtue  of  an  order  of  the  majority 
of  the  members  present,  be  sought  for — wherever  they  may  be — 
by  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  sergeant-at-arms, 
arrested,  and  conducted  to  the  legislative  assembly,  which  then 
decides  on  what  condition  they  shall  be  released. 

All  this,  which  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  constitutional 
provisions  already  set  forth,  and  which  is  completed  by  the  large 
privileges  which  the  Eepresentatives  enjoy  by  virtue  of  this  same 
constitution  and  of  other  more  recent  laws,  is  quite  foreign  to 
European  parliamentary  law  and  procedure ;  but  we  cannot  do  less 
than  to  take  account  of  it,  in  judging  the  reform  concerning  the 
quorum  with  which  our  first  question  deals. 

Certain  words  employed  by  my  interrogator  in  formulating 
his  question  seem  to  indicate  that  what  has  occasioned  the  ex- 
citement produced  by  the  reform  of  the  regulations  of  the  North 
American  House  of  Bepresentativas  is  the  fact  that,  to  render 
the  working  of  the  quorum  regulation  satisfactory  when  its  appli- 
cation is  necessary,  the  total  number  of  members  present  in  the 
House  at  the  time  of  voting  is  counted — not  only  those  who  vote, 
but  those  who  do  not  vote — for  the  reasons  given  above,  and  this 
resolution  does  really  appear  very  strange  ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  undersigned,  it  is  less  strange  than  it  is  taken  to  be  at  first 
sight,  not  only  in  North  America,  but  in  parliamentary  Europe, 
whose  constitutions,  laws,  regulations,  customs,  and  usages  differ 
so  much  from  those  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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In  the  United  States  the  right  of  demanding  a  quorum  has 
two  objects.  First,  to  insure  that  whatever  may  be  voted  shall  be 
voted  by  a  majority  of  the  Representatives  who  represent  to  the 
country  the  majority  of  her  citizens^  and  to  insure  that  the  Repre- 
sentatives shall  perform  the  duty  of  presence  which  the  constitu- 
tion imposes  upon  them  under  penalty  of  the  punishments  which 
the  assembly  has  the  right  to  inflict  and  has  decreed  in  its  regu- 
lations ;  which  explains  the  unity  of  the  law  established  by  the  re- 
form of  the  regulations  here  under  consideration.  The  reform 
has  also  another  distinct  object,  which,  like  the  previous  one,  is 
in  conformity  both  with  the  letter  and  with  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Otherwise  it 
would  be  necessary  to  consign  to  oblivion  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  which  something  was  said  at  the  beginning  and  which 
it  is  convenient  to  explain  somewhat  more  fully  at  this  point. 

As  Jefferson  notices  in  his  *'  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Prac- 
tice," the  name  quorum  is  derived  from  the  custom,  which  still 
exists  in  England  and  in  the  Roman  Chancellorship,  of  giving  to 
certain  acts  of  the  government  the  name  of  the  legislative  actions 
they  decree  or  of  the  formulas  which  are  proper  to  them.  Jefferson 
also  considers  it  a  reasonable  hypothesis  that  the  name  given  to 
the  number  of  members  who  suffice  to  constitute  an  assembly  origi- 
nated in  some  formula  which  commenced  with  the  word  quorum. 
Since  April  26,  1729,  not  only  the  word  but  its  signification  and 
the  parliamentary  customs  derived  from  it  have  spread  from 
England  to  all  assemblies  of  the  old  and  the  new  world. 

Well,  from  the  day  when,  for  the  first  time,  the  Speaker 
closed  the  session  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  remark 
that  there  were  not  forty  members  present,  and  from  the  5th  of 
January,  1640,  when  in  the  same  chamber  the  question  arose 
whether  there  were  or  were  not  a  sufficient  number  of  members 
present  to  open  the  session,  and  it  was  decided  negatively  because 
there  were  not  forty  members  in  attendance,  up  to  the  present 
time,  every  individual  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  en- 
titled, and  may  use  his  right  at  any  moment  of  the  session, 
either  when  it  has  been  announced  that  a  vote  is  about  to  betaken 
or  during  a  discussion,  to  demand  that  the  number  of  members 
present  shall  be  counted,  thus  often  delaying  by  many  hours  and 
sometimes  by  several  days  the  taking  of  a  vote. 

In  such  cases  a  sand-glass  is  placed  upon  the  table,  and  during 
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the  two  minutes  its  upper  cavity  takes  to  empty,  electric  bells 
are  rung  in  all  the  precincts  of  the  chamber.  Thereupon  the 
members  who  are  in  the  corridors,  in  the  library,  or  in  the  re- 
freshment rooms  repair  promptly  to  the  chamber.  The  sand- 
glass runout,  the  Speaker  counts  the  number  of  members  present ; 
if  the  total  is  less  than  forty,  he  closes  the  session,  or,  rather, 
adjourns  it  to  the  following  day ;  if  the  total  exceeds  forty,  the 
session  continues. 

From  these  facts  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  function  of  the 
quorum,  both  originally  and  in  its  developments,  as  practised  by 
the  nation  which,  at  least  in  Europe,  passes  for  an  authority  on 
these  matters,  is  in  itself  independent  of  the  vote,  inasmuch  as 
the  validity  of  this  latter  necessitates  the  existence  of  a  quorum, 
which  varies  infinitely  in  different  countries  and  even  at  different 
epochs  in  the  same  country. 

In  virtue  of  these  considerations,  having  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  may  have  induced  the  Speaker  to  propose  and 
the  majority  to  approve  the  reform  of  its  regulations  which  has 
been  adopted,  I  think  that  this  reform  is  not  in  opposition  to, 
but  is  in  harmony  with,  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  with  the  regulations  in  force  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  also  that  it  is  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  and  gen- 
eral meaning  of  the  quorum  of  the  British  Parliament,  which, 
since  1729  and  1640,  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  legislative  assem- 
blies of  the  world. 

II. 

When,  in  1836,  the  constitutional  and  parliamentary  regime 
was  definitely  established  in  Spain,  the  royal  decree  dated 
August  21,  1836,  convoking  the  Cortes,  contained,  in  accordance 
with  the  constitution  of  1812,  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the 
deputies  should  perform  their  duties  gratuitously  until  the  Cortes 
had  determined  upon  the  best  course  to  be  taken  with  regard  to 
article  102  of  the  said  constitution,  in  which  it  was  provided  that 
the  provinces  should  pay  their  respective  deputies  the  salary  which 
the  representatives  then  forming  the  Cortes  voted  to  subsequent 
parliaments. 

This  clause,  amplified  and  confirmed  by  article  58  of  the  elec- 
toral law  of  July  18,  1837,  provided  that,  as  long  as  senators  and 
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deputies  performed  their  duties  gratuitously,  they  might  resign 
their  mandate  whenever  they  so  wished,  even  after  having  ac- 
cepted it  and  having  commenced  to  exercise  their  functions.  The 
principle  of  unpaid  parliamentary  representation  has  survived  in 
the  Spanish  political  Right,  and  to  it  is  chiefly  due  the  opinion 
that  the  assiduous  attendance  of  senators  and  deputies  at  their 
respective  chambers  cannot  be  and  ought  not  to  be  rigorously 
exacted.  It  has  on  several  occasions  caused  the  rejection  of  the 
proposal  that  non-attendant  members  should  be  subjected  to  an 
efficacious  judicial  punishment ;  it  being  pointed  out  that  non- 
attendance  might  be  considered  as  a  renunciation  of  functions 
on  the  part  of  the  senator  or  deputy  who  absented  himself  under 
such  circumstances  as  might  determine  the  necessity  of  imposing 
upon  him  a  punishment  for  the  said  absence. 

An  immediate  result  of  this  opinion  is  the  existence  of  articles 
202  and  203  of  the  regulations  of  Congress,  which  provide  that, 
if  any  deputy  has  occasion  to  absent  himself  for  more  than  eight 
days,  he  must  request  the  permission  of  Congress,  explaining  his 
motives  in  writing  and  stating  the  time  duT*ing  which  he  desires 
to  absent  himself,  so  that  Congress  shall  consider  his  request  and 
accede  to  it  if  it  be  judged  warrantable  ;  but  that,  since  it  is 
essential  that  at  all  sessions  the  number  of  deputies  which  the 
constitution  indicates  as  necessary  to  formulate  laws  should  be  in 
attendance,  leave  of  absence  shall  never  be  accorded  to  more  than 
a  third  of  the  number  in  excess  of  the  number  of  members  neces- 
sary to  form  a  quorum.  In  the  generality  of  cases,  however, 
members  absent  themselves  without  requesting  leave  of  absence, 
and  it  is  not  the  custom  to  make  any  kind  of  remonstrance  with 
regard  to  such  absences. 

The  same  thing  happens  in  the  Senate,  although  articles  59 
and  60  of  its  regulations  reproduce  in  substance  the  provisions  of 
articles  202  and  203  of  the  regulations  of  Congress,  cited  above. 

As  to  the  quorum,  the  regulations  which  govern  its  application 
in  the  Spanish  chambers  may  be  resumed  in  the  following  terms: 

According  to  article  43  of  the  constitution  it  is  essential  for 
the  validity  of  the  laws  passed  by  each  of  the  legislative  bodies 
that  one  more  than  half  the  total  number  of  individuals  compos- 
ing the  body  shall  be  present ;  a  principle  which,  in  turn,  inspires 
article  214  of  the  regulations  of  the  Senate  and  article  179  of  the 
regulations  of  Congress,  whose  purport  is  that  the  constitutional 
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mandate  is  applicable  only  to  the  final  voting  of  laws^  and  not  to 
votes  which  are  taken  merely  on  individual  articles. 

In  computing  the  total  number  of  individuals  who  compose 
each  legislative  body — both  in  the  Senate  and  in  Congress — only 
those  senators  and  deputies  are  counted  who  have  not  been 
simply  admitted,  but  have  in  addition  taken  the  oath. 

The  constitution  is  silent  as  to  the  number  of  senators  and 
deputies  necessary  to  definitely  constitute  either  of  these  legisla- 
tive bodies,  and  the  omission  in  the  fundamental  laws  is  filled  up 
by  the  respective  regulations  of  the  Senate  and  of  Congress. 

By  virtue  of  and  conformably  to  article  30  of  the  regulations 
of  the  Senate,  in  the  first  legislative  session  succeeding  the  re- 
newal of  the  elective  portion  of  this  chamber,  the  examination  of 
acts  and  measures  of  the  second  category  being  terminated,  if 
afterwards  one  more  than  half  the  total  number  of  senators 
present  is  admitted,  the  definite  constitution  of  the  Senate  is, 
by  common  consent,  proceeded  with ;  whereas,  conformably  with 
article  34  and  the  concordant  articles  10  and  11,  when  the  legis- 
lature has  undergone  neither  a  complete  nor  a  partial  renewal  of 
its  elective  portion,  the  Senate  is  definitely  constituted  as  soon  as 
fifty  senators  are  present  to  nominate  the  four  secretaries. 

Articles  37  and  15  of  the  regulations  of  Congress  require  for 
its  definite  constitution  in  the  first  legislative  session  of  each  par- 
liament that  there  shall  be  admitted  at  least  as  many  deputies  as 
are  necessary  to  vote  the  laws,  and  in  the  second  and  succeeding 
sessions  at  least  that  same  necessary  number  of  deputies  shall  be 
present. 

To  open  and  continue  the  sessions  of  the  Senate,  according  to 
article  109  of  its  regulations  at  least  thirty  senators  must  be 
present,  and  forty  suffice  to  pass  any  resolution  excepting  the 
definite  adoption  of  a  project  of  law. 

In  Congress,  conformably  to  article  107  of  its  regulations,  at 
least  seventy  deputies  must  be  present  to  open  the  session,  and 
this  number  suffices  to  pass  any  resolution  excepting  the  definite 
adoption  of  a  project  of  law ;  but  the  presence  of  no  given  number 
of  deputies  is  required  to  continue  the  session,  when  once  opened, 
or  to  maintain  a  debate. 

The  Senate,  like  Congress,  is  divided  into  sections ;  and, 
according  to  article  68  of  the  regulations  of  the  first  of  these 
assemblies,  to  open  the  session  in  each  of  these  sections  at  least 
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ten  senators  are  required  to  assemble,  but  if,  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  hour  appointed,  it  is  found  that  the  president,  vice- 
president,  secretary,  and  under  secretary  are  absent,  they  may  be 
replaced,  for  that  session  only,  by  substitutes  chosen  among 
themselves  by  the  members  present.     ' 

The  regulations  of  Congress  contain  no  rule  concordant  with 
article  68  just  mentioned. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  order  that  decisions  arrived  at  upon  the 
validity  or  nullity  of  laws  classed  as  important  may  have  a  defi- 
nite character,  article  36  of  the  regulations  of  Congress  requires 
that  the  number  of  deputies  present  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than 
one  hundred  and  forty ;  whereas  the  regulations  of  the  Senate  do 
not  require  the  attendance  of  any  particular  quorum  for  the 
passing  of  important  laws. 

The  principal  regulations  which  require  the  attendance  of 
senators  and  deputies  at  the  deliberations  of  the  legislative  corps 
to  which  they  respectively  belong,  and  the  various  quorums  proper 
to  each  of  these  assemblies,  having  been  indicated,  it  should  be 
added  that,  excepting  the  quorum  necessary  to  pass  laws  and  to 
definitely  constitute  Congress, — which  increases  and  diminishes 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  individual  members  of  whom, 
according  to  the  constitution,  the  chamber  may  be  composed, 
or  to  the  number  who  actually  compose  it  at  any  given  time, — 
these  quorums  do  not  represent  the  quotient  of  a  dividend  and 
divisor  previously  established,  but,  as  far  as  Congress  is  concerned, 
a  figure  decided  upon  many  yeara  ago,  when  the  number  of 
deputies  who  formed  the  assembly  was  far  less  than  it  should  be 
according  to  the  electoral  law  annulled  by  that  of  June,  1890, 
which  reestablished  universal  suffrage. 

Xotwithstanding  that  by  this  last  law  the  number  of  deputies 
may  be  augmented,  there  is  to-day  no  current  of  opinion  in  Spain 
in  favor  of  an  increase  in  any  one  of  the  quorums  already  men- 
tioned. 

As  to  the  establishment  of  new  regulations  to  insure  the  con- 
stant attendance  of  senators  and  deputies  at  their  respective 
chambers,  the  common  opinion  is  that  it  is  best  to  have  recourse 
to  indirect  means  of  obtaining  attendance  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
no  measures  framed  with  a  view  to  forward  this  end  by  the  impo- 
sition of  penalties  for  non-attendance  could  be  proposed  without 
encountering  serious  opposition. 
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The  utmost  ever  obtained  in  this  matter,  on  two  distinct  occa- 
sions, separated  by  an  interval  of  twenty-two  years,  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  custom  of  noting  down  the  names  of  the  deputies 
on  their  arrival  at  the  Congress  House.  As  soon  as  the  number 
of  seventy  was  reached,  the  session  was  opened  with  the  reading 
of  the  list  thus  formed,  which  was  then  published  in  the  journal 
of  the  sessions  (Z)/ano  de  Sesiones);  but  the  presidents  who 
adopted  this  plan  were  never  able  to  maintain  it  for  any  consid- 
erable time,  and  to-day  it  would  be  no  longer  possible  to  put  it 
into  practice  without  running  directly  counter  to  public  opinion, 
which  would  repel  this  kind  of  moral  coercion  were  it  applied  to 
the  representatives  of  the  nation. 

The  advocates  of  the  parliamentary  regime  grieve  over  the  fact 
that  but  a  scanty  number  of  deputies  and  senators  take  part  in  the 
discussion  and  adoption  of  projects  of  great  importance  to  the 
country,  and  over  the  diflficulties  so  frequently  experienced  in 
obtaining  the  attendance  of  a  sufficient  number  of  members  to 
open  the  session  ;  yet  they  would  themselves  disapprove  any 
measures  of  a  more  energetic  character  than  a  suave  admonition 
made  by  the  president  in  open  session,  and  formulated  in  such 
general  terms  as  to  render  it  entirely  free  from  the  character  of  a 
correction  administered  to  any  single  individual. 

The  undersigned  considers,  therefore,  that,  as  long  as  the 
services  of  senators  and  deputies  continue  to  be  rendered  gratui- 
tously, public  opinion  will  demand  no  altemtion  or  reform  what- 
soever in  the  regulations  relating  to  the  quorum  in  the  Spanish 
legislative  bodies. 

Manl-  Alonzo  Martinez. 
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BY  ANDREW  LANG. 


Do  French  novels  give  a  fair  picture  of  French  life  ?  Ac- 
cording to  Madame  Adam  they  do  not.  But  I  never  knew  people 
yet  who  admitted  that  any  written  account  of  their  own  life  and 
of  themselves  was  true.  Consider  the  sorrows  of  Mr.  Froude, 
and  remember  how  the  colonists  arose  up  and  did  not  call  him 
blessed.  No  English  traveller's  account  of  America  is  admitted 
to  be  true ;  no  American  traveller's  account  of  England.  These 
things  are  written  by  strangers.  But  I  never  was  acquainted 
with  a  literary  Scotchman  whose  written  Scotch  was  accepted  as 
good  Scotch  by  his  countrymen  at  home.  You  cannot  satisfy 
people  by  pictures  o!  their  manners  and  peculiarities.  There  is 
no  novel  of  life  at  Oxford  which  Oxford  men  recognize  as  correct. 
The  critics,  who  are  also  to  some  extent  the  characters,  invari- 
•  ably  say  that  they  are  misrepresented. 

Thus  Madame  Adam  may  possibly  overstate  her  case,  unless 
she  is  superior  to  an  almost  universal  kind  of  sentiment.  She 
tells  us  that  the  laboring  classes  of  Paris  decline  to  see  themselves 
as  M.  Zola  sees  them.  He  is,  indeed,  such  a  fantastic  and 
romantic  writer  that  he  always  exaggerates,  and,  probably,  repre- 
sents the  exception  as  the  type.  It  is  not  in  nature  that  an 
honest  and  kindly  ouvrier  should  like  M.  Zola's  drunkards  and 
debauchees  ;  still  one  may  guess  that  there  is  an  element  of  likeness 
in  the  caricature.  Now,  an  element  of  likeness,  a  resemblance 
more  or  less  close,  is  all  that  we  can  hope  for  in  any  picture. 
Every  picture  will  be  colored  by  the  artist  in  accordance  with  his 
own  eyesight.  M.  Zola,  like  Turner  in  old  age,  will  see  things  in 
yellow.  George  Sand  saw  them  in  rose.  Her  peasants  are  not 
absolutely  true  to  nature,  nor  are  the  very  different  peasants  of 
Balzac.  It  is  a  question  of  degree,  of  the  less  or  more ;  and  so  it 
must  be  in  all  studies  of  human  life. 
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These  are  obvious,  but  necessary,  considerations.  For  the 
rest,  to  a  foreigner  who  seeks  information  from  Madame  Adam 
her  interesting  essay  seems  too  abstract.  It  is  certain,  as  she  says, 
that  Paris  draws  to  herself  all  literary  France;  that  men  are 
almost  obliged,  if  they  would  be  known,  to  leave  their  country 
towns ;  and  that  they  do  not  love  their  country  towns  is  very 
probable.  Literature  is  their  profession  ;  their  interests  are  in 
literature.  They  cannot,  as  a  rule,  find  like-minded  people  in 
Poictiers  or  Tours  any  more  than  I  could  expect  to  find  many  of 
of  them  in  Eelso  or  Elgin. 

Again,  at  home  their  view  of  society  is  limited  by  class.  If 
they  are  of  the  middle  class,  it  is  nearly  as  diflScult  for  them  to 
know  the  workmen  as  to  know  the  noblesse.  We  all  regret  these 
gulfs,  but  they  exist,  and  even  in  pure  socialism  there  will  inev- 
itably be  '*  sets,"  just  as  there  are  in  the  peerage,  where,  if  any- 
where, all  are  peers.  The  son  of  a  notary,  who  can  write  and 
wishes  to  write,  may  love  his  kindred  and  their  friends  at  home, 
but  he  cannot  confine  his  observations  to  them,  nor  perpetually 
put  his  aunts  and  cousins  into  his  novels.  He  must  go  to  Paris, 
where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  variety,  and  so,  as  Madame  Adam 
says,  novels  are  written  in  Paris,  for  Parisians,  by  Parisians. 
There  is  no  getting  out  of  that  fatal  circle,  and  we  must  remember 
that  French  novels  represent  life  less  as  it  is  than  as  Parisians  like 
to  have  it  represented.  Moreover,  we  must  allow  for  the  choice 
of  situations  and  sentiments  new  rather  than  true,  and  fashion- 
able rather  than  permanently  human. 

We  must  always  make  these  deductions ;  but,  when  they  are 
made,  do  French  novels,  on  the  whole,  give  a  true  picture  of 
French  life  ?  A  foreigner  can  only  ask  the  question.  Here  it  is 
that  he  finds  Madame  Adam's  account  too  abstract.  For  example, 
take  the  broad  differences  between  French  novels  on  one  side  and 
English  or  American  novels  on  the  other  side.  In  our  fiction  (by 
''our"  I  mean  that  of  the  English-speaking  people)  almost  all 
the  love  is  between  bachelor  and  maid,  and  the  goal  is  the  altar. 
In  French  fiction  almost  all  the  love  is  between  man,  married  or 
single,  and  the  wedded  wives  of  other  men.  What  we  wish  to 
know  is  this  :  Does  the  absence  of  honorable  love-making  between 
the  young  people  of  French  fiction  correspond  in  any  degree,  and, 
if  so,  in  what  degree,  to  its  absence  in  real  life  ?  Again,  does  the 
preponderance  of  lawless  love  in  French  fiction  answer  in  any  de- 
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gree,  and,  if  so,  in  what  degree,  to  a  like  preponderance  in  actual 
fact? 

Naturally  I  am  not  pretending  that  we  Anglo-Saxons  are  more 
"  moral "  than  the  French.  Scandal  for  scandal,  "  appalling  rev- 
elation '*  for  "  shocking  disclosure,''  perhaps  we  have  the  worst 
of  it  But  if  there  is  as  much  honorable  "courting''  in  France 
as  in  England  or  America,  the  fact  does  not  come  out  in  French 
fiction.  Perhaps  the  French  do  not  find  it  interesting  to  read 
about ;  or,  again,  they  may  consider  it  too  sacred  a  theme  for  the 
novelist's  art  It  is  only  plain  that  there  is  a  great  difference  of 
taste  between  French  and  English  novel-readers  :  how  far  that 
difference  of  taste  answers  to  difference  in  life  we  cannot  tell, 
and  Madame  Adam  does  not  tell  us. 

In  our  own  life  it  is  obvious  that,  in  some  classes,  high  and 
low,  a  certain  commandment  is  no  more  honored  than  it  is  in 
France.  But  we  do  not  wish  to  read  about  intrigues  in  our  fic- 
tion, and  our  difference  in  taste  must  not  blind  us  to  something 
very  like  identity  in  morals.  Thus,  just  as  there  is  plenty  of 
intrigue  in  some  sections  of  English  life,  though  very  little  of  it 
in  English  novels,  so  there  may  be  plenty  of  prenuptial  affection 
in  French  life,  though  in  French  novels  we  seldom  find  it  sympa- 
thetically handled.  But,  then,  if  it  exists  in  a  large  degree,  why 
is  it  so  systematically  ignored?  That  is  one  of  the  things  about 
Which  we  aliens  desire  information. 

A  French  critic  may  ask,  in  reply,  wherefore,  if  we  have 
plenty  of  loose  living,  we  do  not  represent  it  in  our  fiction.  Is 
it  because  we  are  prudes  and  hypocrites  ?  Not  altogether.  We 
have  an  impression  that,  however  much  guilty  passion  may  be 
abroad,  it  would  not  be  diminished,  but  rather  increased,  by 
pictures  of  its  indulgence.  The  set  of  public  opinion  is  decidedly 
against  such  intrigues ;  and  the  examples  of  it  which  occur  are 
not  calculated  to  alter  that  which  is  decidedly  the  general  senti- 
ment I  do  not  mean  to  hint  that  the  general  sentiment  is  less 
honorable  in  France ;  but  I  do  think  that  French  novels  might 
lead  one  more  or  less  into  that  opinion.  To  that  extent,  then, 
French  novels  may  be  misleading,  and,  in  studying  them,  we 
most  allow  for  the  influence  of  an  old  tradition  and  for  the  special 
taste  of  certain  circles  in  Paris.  Again,  of  course,  the  liberty  of 
oar  girls  is  so  great  that  it  would  be  hard  to  keep  any  English 
noveU  from  them.     Thus  our  novelists^  as  some  of  them  corn- 
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plain,  have  the  fear  of  the  young  girl  before  them.  In  France 
girls  are  held  more  strictly  in  hand,  and  it  is  understood  that  they 
only  read  Walter  Scott.  Their  condition  is  the  more  gracious, 
but  here  the  difference  in  novels  does  rest  on  a  difference  in  social 
usages. 

When  we  are  asked,  Do  French  novels  represent  French  life  ? 
we  must,  of  course,  distinguish.  Nobody  supposes  that  French 
life  is  all  baccarat,  murder,  duels,  horizontaUs,  gAj  breakfasts, 
and  amateur  detectives,  as  in  M.  Fortun6  du  Boisgobey,  nor  hU 
dirt,  drink,  curses,  and  the  rest,  as  in  some  naturalistic  books. 
Nor  is  it  all  compact  of  parties  in  country  houses,  and  escapades 
in  the  wrong  bedrooms,  and  wit,  and  raillery,  and  riding,  and 
shooting,  as  in  the  dialogues  of  Oyp.  Xaintrailles  is  manifestly  a 
caricature,  and  a  caricature  is  the  detestable  minor  poet  in  ''  Uii 
Rat^,'"  and  one  can  only  hope  that  Eve  is  a  good  likeness.  Even 
a  foreigner  can  see  all  this  plainly  enough.  Even  a  foreigner 
knows  that  all  Academicians  are  not  a  set  of  libidinous 
crethiSy  as  in  '*L'  Immortel";  and  it  is  but  in  human 
nature  to  behave  quite  like  the  miners  in  '*  Germinal.*'  We 
do  not  suppose  that  all  members  of  la  haute  finance 
are  ill-mannered  and  corrupt,  nor  that  all  French  women  of  fash- 
ion are  akin  to  Madame  de  Flirt.  The  blue  boudoirs  of  M.  Paul 
Bourget  must  shelter  many  duchesses  who  are  not  constantly 
hurrying  across  Paris  to  a  rendezvous.  I  decline  to  believe  that 
many  French  gentlemen  are  so  forlorn  of  occupation  as  to  stand 
about  like  amateur  sentries,  without  even  a  dry  sentry-box,  after 
the  manner  of  the  hero  of  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant's  "  Notre 
CoBur.''  Paulette  is  plainly  an  exceptional  little  person,  nor  can 
there  be  so  many  young  milliners  of  beauty  and  virtue,  and  high 
birth,  as  those  who,  in  M.  Xavier  de  Mont6pin's  legends,  are  so 
perpetually  kidnapped  by  miscreants. 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  written  with  a  good  deal  of  indignation  about 
French  fiction,  and,  for  a  moralist,  Mr.^Ruskin's  knowledge  of 
his  theme  is  "  extensive  and  peculiar/'  But  people  are  not, 
after  all,  so  very  bad.  In  those  endless  romances  of  M.  Xavier 
de  Mont6pin,  popular  sympathy  is  always  with  virtue  in  distress. 
The  heart  of  the  people,  the  heart  of  all  peoples,  is  in  the  right 
place.  As  to  the  fiction,  we  see  that  there  is  everywhere  an  im- 
mense deal  of  exaggeration.  Engineers  are  not  so  clever  as  M. 
Obnefa  engineers  ;  Brazilians  are  pot  so  unscrupulous  as   M. 
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Boisgobey's  Brazilians  ;  ouvriers  are  not  such  blackguards  as 
M.  Zola's  ouvriers ;  marchionesses  are  not  in  so  coming-on  a  humor 
as  the  marquises  oi  M.  Bourget  ;  literary  men  are  not  so  *'  sair 
beside  themselves  ''  about  hateful  actresses  as  M.  Bourget's  liter- 
ary men  ;  peasants  are  not  so  sordid  as  almost  everybody's  peas- 
antSy  and  the  whole  world  is  not  so  sentimentally  profligate  as 
nearly  the  whole  world  of  popular  French  fiction.  **  Every  one 
has  a  sane  spot  somewhere  in  his  mind/'  and  even  the  seventh 
commandment  has  intervals  of  security  and  repose. 

When  we  ask  whether  novels  represent  life,  let  us  remember 
that  only  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  any  people  reads  novels,  or 
any  other  literature.  In  Prance,  we  may  be  sure,  there  is  a  great 
worthy  middle-class  population  which  never  reads.  They  do  not 
know  the  novelists,  nor  the  novelists  them.  They  are  unrepre- 
sented. Again,  those  who  do  read  like  to  read  about  something 
alien  to  their  experience.  Alien  to  it  is  all  that  exaggerated  profli- 
gacy of  romance  ;  so  alien  that  they  no  more  dream  of  imitating 
it  than  you  or  I  dream  of  imitating  Tiberius,  or  Chaka,  or  the 
Artful  Dodger.  To  them  it  is,  essentially,  a  fairy  tale,  remote, 
unenvied,  but  entertaining.  To  be  sure,  if  we  carried  this  argu- 
ment far,  we  might  find  ourselves  maintaining  that  the  morality 
of  a  nation  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  immorality  of  its  fiction. 
We  border  on  Charles  Lamb's  perilous  theory  about  the  comedies 
of  the  Restoration.  Still,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in 
our  contention. 

To  most  readers,  not  to  all,  novels  are  fairy  tales.  Thus,  al- 
lowing for  exaggeration,  for  the  taste  of  the  capital,  for  the  re- 
moteness of  fiction,  for  the  really  small  number  of  persons  who 
read  and  who  are  written  about,  we  may  decide  that  French 
novels  in  the  mass  do  not  give  a  truly  accurate  description  of 
French  society  in  the  mass.  For  example,  I  this  moment  chanced 
to  look  at  Miss  Price's  account  of  life  in  Anjou  {Longman's 
Magazine,  October,  1891).  Now,  no  French  novel  had  revealed 
to  me  that  beautiful  survival  of  the  existence  of  tlie  old  noblesse  at 
its  best.  Gyp's  noblesse  live  very  differently  from  ^liss  Price's. 
Their  existence  seems  far  too  good  to  last,  a  fragile  relic  of  what 
was  noblest  and  simplest  of  old.  ^  Good  go  with  it,  one  hopes  ;  but 
Miss  Price's  picture  is  a  new  and  strange  picture  to  at  least  one 
reader  of  French  fiction. 

Poubtless  fiction  does  not  represent  many  other  noble  aspects 
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of  French  existence.  One  regrets  tliese  omissions,  and  there  are 
sins  of  commission  too  which  one  regrets.  As  far  as  the  bulk  of 
French  fiction  has  any  influence  on  young  French  people  (old 
people  are  safe),  it  is  seldom  excellent  except  in  so  far  as  it  is 
always  patriotic.  The  republic  has  not  killed  in  France  that  old 
chivalrous  virtue  of  patriotism,  nor  has  fiction  soiled  it,  nor  com- 
merce nor  cynicism  laughed  it  to  scorn.  The  flag  is  the  flag  still, 
be  it  white  or  be  it  tricolor,  and  I  wish  that  the  same  spirit  were 
as  strong  in  another  country. 

To  end,  as  far  as  a  foreigner  can  determine,  French  fiction  ex- 
aggerates  much  in  French  life  that  is  evil,  and  omits  much  that 
is  noble.  Thus  its  picture  cannot  be  correct;  yet,  on  the  whole, 
novels  show  what  way  the  popular  wind  blows,  and  help  a  little 
to  produce  the  modes  of  action  and  sentiment  which  they  describe. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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BY   M.  BOMEBO,  MEXICAN   MINI8TEB  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


I  HAVE  often  heard  it  stated,  as  the  chief  reason  for  advocat- 
ing restrictions  on  this  country's  trade  with  Mexico,  that  we  pay 
low  wages  to  our  laborers,  who  are  sometimes  called  paupers 
or  peons,  and  that  the  maintenance  of  the  high  wages  prevailing 
here  requires  that  the  free  entrance  of  Mexican  products  similar  to 
those  of  the  United  States  be  forbidden.  As  this  reason  is  repeated 
whenever  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  liberal  measures  to  promote  trade 
between  the  two  neighboring  republics,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  might 
render  a  service  to  their  better  understanding  of  each  other  and  to 
their  increase  of  trade,  reciprocally  advantageous,  if  I  should  give 
an  idea  of  the  wages  which  are  paid  in  Mexico ;  of  the  causes  which 
control  their  amount;  of  the  manner  in  which  these  causes  affect  the 
cost  and  therefore  the  price  of  the  commodities  we  produce  ;  and 
of  the  price  of  Mexican  articles  obtained  with  low  wages,  com- 
pared with  the  same  commodities  produced  here  with  high  wages. 
I  should  be  very  glad  if  I  could  in  this  way  help  to  dispel  the 
mistaken  ideas  which  prevail  in  this  country  in  regard  to  the  labor 
and  wage  system  of  Mexico,  and  which  stand  in  the  way  of  meas- 
ures tending  to  increase  our  mutual  trade. 

The  broken  surface  of  Mexico  gives  us  all  the  climates  of 
the  world,  frequently  at  very  short  distances  from  each  other,  and 
enables  us  to  produce  the  fruits  of  all  the  zones,  while  placing  at 
our  disposal,  at  the  same  time,  an  immense  hydraulic  power,  of 
which  for  the  present  we  hardly  avail  ourselves.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  makes  transportation  very  expensive  ;  and  this 
fact  renders  exceedingly  difficult  the  interchange  of  products. 
The  obstacles  to  communication  between  the  various  sections 
of  the  country,  and  the  diversity  of  conditions  existing  in  each, 
cause  a  great  difference  in  the  wages  paid  in  different  localities. 
VOL,  CLIV. — NO.  422.  3 
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The  Department  of  Public  Works  of  the  Mexican  Government 
has  been  for  some  time  collecting  exact  data  regarding  the  wages 
paid  to  field  laborers^  and  during  my  last  visit  to  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico I  obtained  a  summary  of  these  data.  It  is  very  difiScult  to  pre- 
sent it  in  a  complete  and  correct  form^  because  there  are  several 
systems  of  wages.  In  some  places  a  fixed  amount  is  paid  for  one 
day's  work  ;  in  others  a  given  sum  is  paid  for  a  certain  amount 
of  work  done ;  in  some  others,  besides  the  wages,  rations  are 
given,  which  consist  of  a  certain  quantity  of  grain,  suflBcient  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  laborer  and  his  family  ;  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  these  rations  vary,  as  well  as  their  value,  for  grain  has 
different  prices  in  the  various  localities;  and  all  these  causes 
render  it  very  difficult  to  make  an  entirely  accurate  resume  of  the 
official  data.  The  most  complete  that  I  have  been  able  to  prepare 
is  the  following,  which  embraces  the  maximum  and  minimum 
field  wages  paid  in  the  different  states  of  the  Mexican  Confedera- 
tion, in  cents  and  per  day : 

states.  Minimmn. 

Cents. 

AffDas  Galientes ISk 

Biga  CaUfomJa(T.) fiO 

GhlaiMis ..    25 

Chihuahua 18M 

CoahuUa 31M 

Colima 25 

DuranflTO 25 

Distrito  Federal Sl^ 

Guanajaato Im 

Gaeirero ISK 

Hidalffo 13^ 

Jalisco ISfi 

Mexico \2vL 

Michoacan iM 

Morelos    2o 

NoevoLeon 18% 

Oajaca. ml 

Puobla 18% 

Queretaro ISM 

San  Luis  Potosl  18H 

Sonora 30 

Tabasco 37V< 

Tamaulipas 25 

Tepic(T.) 25 

Tlaxcala 25 

Vera  Cruz 25 

Yucatan 25 

Zacatecas 1892 

Total  average 23H 

I  do  not  know  that  a  statement  similar  to  the  preceding  one 
has  been  made  concerning  the  wages  paid  to  laborers  in  factories, 
in  mines,  and  on  railroads,  but  I  understand  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment is  now  collecting  such  data.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  these 
laborers  earn  wages  considerably  higher  than  those  paid  to  field 
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hands,  as  those  working  on  railways  on  the  coast  and  on  the 
frontier  receive  as  much  as  $1.50  per  day. 

Before  giving  an  account  of  the  causes  of  the  diversity  of 
wages  paid  in  Mexico  for  field  work,  and  showing  why  these  wages 
are  so  low,  it  is  opportune  to  state  that  it  is  not  in  Mexico  only  that 
such  diversity  of  wages  exists,  for  something  similar  takes  place 
in  this  country.  According  to  the  latest  information  published 
by  the  Wisconsin  Labor  Bureau,  a  common  laborer  in  Atlanta 
earns  7^  cents  per  hour,  while  the  same  laborer  in  Galveston, 
which  is  another  Southern  city,  earns  25  cents  per  hour,  or  three 
times  as  much. 

As  I  have  just  stated,  the  broken  surface  of  Mexico  makes 
transportation  very  expensive,  there  being  comparatively  few 
wagon  roads.  On  the  one  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  City  of  Mexico, 
which  was  the  best  constructed,  the  average  freight  in  normal 
conditions  was  $68.75  per  ton  of  2,200  pounds  for  a  distance  of 
only  263J-  English  miles,  or  more  than  26  cents  per  mile  and  ton; 
and  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  as  during  the  French  inter- 
vention in  Mexico  from  1861  to  1867,  the  freights  were  as  high 
as  $330  per  ton,  or  over  $1.25  per  mile  and  ton. 

Nothing  shows  more  plainly  how  high  freights  have  been  in 
Mexico  than  to  state  that,  in  accordance  with  the  Mexican  laws, 
the  company  to  which  a  grant  was  given  in  1857  to  build  a  railroad 
between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  City  of  Mexico  forfeited  its  charter 
because  of  services  rendered  to  the  French  intervention ;  and  when 
the  national  government  returned  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  in  1867, 
and  revived  the  grant,  among  the  new  restrictions  agreed  to  by  the 
company,  a  maximum  freight  was  fixed  of  $62  per  ton  of  2,200 
pounds,  or  24  cents  a  mile  per  ton  ;  and  this  rate  was  then  con- 
sidered quite  reasonable. 

The  common  way  of  transporting  merchandise  was  on  the 
backs  of  mules  or  donkeys,  the  former  carrying  from  three  to 
four  hundred  pounds  and  tlie  latter  about  one  hundred  pounds, 
both  making  about  fifteen  miles  a  day,  and  where  there  were  no 
mule-paths  goods  were  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  Indians.  The 
high  cost  of  transportation  allowed  only  the  exportation  of 
gold  and  silver,  because  the  precious  metals,  having  great  value 
in  comparatively  small  volume  and  weight,  could  bear  the  ex- 
pense. These  metals  were,  therefore,  almost  the  only  arti- 
cles of    export  from    Mexico    for    about  three  hundred  years, 
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excepting  a  few  other  high-priced  products,  like  cochineal  and 
indigo,  which,  before  the  progress  of  chemistry,  were  almost  the 
only  materials  used  to  dye  in  red  and  blue  colors,  and  for  this 
reason  commanded  a  very  high  price.  Even  now,  when  Mexico 
has  in  operation  over  5,000  miles  of  railways,  and  when  the  depre- 
ciation in  the  yalue  of  silver  has  established  a  bounty  of  about  30 
per  cent,  on  the  exportation  of  commodities,  the  total  amount  ex- 
ported from  Mexico  during  last  year  was,  in  round  numbers,  $40,- 
000,000  in  precious  metals  and  only  $20,000,000  in  commodities. 

Merchandise  could  not  be  transported  from  one  place 
to  another  in  Mexico,  whenever  there  was  any  distance  between 
them,  without  increasing  the  cost  very  largely.  Sugar,  for  in- 
stance, which  in  some  localities  was  produced  at  the  cost  of 
1  cent  a  pound,  was  sold  in  others  at  25  cents  a  pound.  Such 
a  condition  of  things  reduced  the  consumption  and  consequently 
the  production  to  a  very  narrow  limit,  and  very  often  a  year's 
abundant  crops  amounted  to  a  calamity  to  the  farmers,  as  the 
abundance  of  products  without  an  increase  of  consump- 
tion caused  a  great  fall  in  prices.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  wages  paid  to  the  field  laborers  had  necessarily  to  be  low ; 
and  although  they  now  begin  to  improve  with  the  greater 
demand  for  labor  brought  about  by  the  construction  of  railroads, 
and  the  consequent  material  progress  of  the  country,  they  are 
yet  far  from  being  what  is  desired,  and  what  I  am  sure  they  will 
be  before  long. 

It  is  a  fact  that  wages  in  Mexico  are  far  lower  in  many  cases 
than  those  paid  for  the  same  industries  in  the  United  States;  but  this 
ought  not  to  seem  strange  when  it  is  considered  that  this  country 
pays  probably  the  highest  wages  in  the  world  ;  and  not  even  the 
foremost  manufacturing  nations  of  Europe,  as  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Belgium,  can  compete  with  it  in  this  regard. 
Yet  while  it  is  true  that  labor  in  the  European  countries  is  not 
so  well  remunerated  as  in  the  United  States,  it  must  be  taken 
into  account  that  it  does  not  produce  there  as  much  as  it  does 
here.  I  am  assured  by  competent  persons  that  a  bank-bill 
printer,  for  instance,  does  not  print  in  England  more  than  1,500 
sheets  per  week,  while  the  average  work  done  by  the  American 
workman  is  6,000  sheets  per  week ;  and  it  is  stated  in  the  Journal 
des  Economistes  that  a  French  weaver  can  take  care  of  only  four 
looms,  a  Belgian  of  five,  an  English  weaver  of  six,  and  one  from 
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this  country  of  eight.  Bat  the  actnal  production  during  a  given 
working  time  is  in  Mexico  far  less  than  in  the  United  States  or 
even  in  Europe.  The  day's  work  of  a  Mexican  laborer  very  likely 
represents  only  one-fourth  of  what  is  accomplished  during  the 
same  time  by  a  laborer  in  the  United  States.  A  Mexican  laborer 
working  from  ten  to  eleven  hours  a  day,  for  instance,  accomplishes 
less  work,  or  produces  less,  than  a  European  or  an  American 
laborer  in  nine  hours,  and  in  some  instances  the  disproportion  is 
as  great  as  1  to  5.  I  have  been  assured  that  a  Mexican  bricklayer 
in  eleven  hours'  work  does  not  lay  more  than  500  bricks, 
while  a  bricklayer  in  the  United  States  lays  2,500  in  nine  hours  ; 
and  that  a  Mexican  weaver  cannot  attend  to  more  than  two  looms. 
Under  such  conditions  the  high  wages  of  $3  a  day  paid  in  the 
United  States  are  no  higher  than  the  wages  of  50  cents  paid  in 
Mexico,  so  far  as  the  product  of  labor  is  concerned. 

The  principal  causes  for  this  difference  in  working  capacity  are, 
in  my  opinion,  the  following  :  (1)  the  Mexican  laborer  is  not 
so  well  fed  and  paid  as  his  brother  in  this  country  ;  (2)  he  gen- 
erally works  until  he  is  exhausted,  and  his  work  is  not,  therefore, 
so  productive ;  (3)  he  is  not,  on  the  whole,  so  well  educated  as 
the  average  laborer  in  the  United  States  ;  (4)  he  has  fewer  wants 
to  satisfy,  and  therefore  less  inducement  to  work.  Perhaps 
there  is,  besides  these  causes,  at  least  in  some  localities, 
a  climatic  influence,  due  to  the  enervating  character  of  the  tropi- 
cal climate  and  to  the  high  altitude  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  the  consequent  lower  atmospherical  pressure,  where  a  large 
portion  of  the  population  of  Mexico  is  located.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  this  is  a  factor  in  the  case,  as  a  similar  difference  is 
noticed  among  animals.  A  plough  drawn  by  one  horse  in  this 
country  would  in  Mexico  require  two  or  three  horses  to  accomplish 
the  same  work  in  similar  localities  ;  and  this  shows  that  the  differ- 
ence in  working  strength  may  be  due,  at  least  in  part  and  in  some 
places,  to  natural  causes  or  climatic  influences. 

The  impression  prevailing  in  this  country  regarding  the*  Mexi- 
can peon  is  an  erroneous  one.  It  is  supposed  here  that  peon- 
age is  equivalent  to  slavery,  and  that  it  is  spread  throughout 
the  whole  country.  I  must  state  at  once  that  it  exists  principally 
in  a  comparatively  reduced  area  where  laborers  are  very  scarce,  and 
this  fact  shows  that,  while  the  system  is  liable  to  abuse,  it  has 
some  advantages  for  the  laborer. 
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The  largest  portion  of  the  Mexican  population  is  located  on 
the  mountains,  central  table-lands,  and  other  high  regions,  which 
enjoy  a  cold  and  healthful  climate,  on  account  of  their  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea  level.  Only  the  products  of  the  cold  zone 
can  grow  there,  and  they  used  to  be  cultivated  on  a  limited  scale, 
solely  for  local  consumption,  however,  as  the  high  cost  of  trans- 
portation prevented  their  being  carried  to  any  distance.  In  this 
region  labor  is  abundant,  and  exceeds  considerably  the  demand. 
Consequently  the  wages  are  low,  and  the  peonage  system  only 
exists  to  a  small  extent ;  and,  as  the  number  of  working  hands  is 
greater  than  the  demand,  the  laborers  are  exposed  to  disadvan- 
tages that  fortunately  are  now  disappearing  as  the  progress  of  the 
country  increases  the  demand  for  labor. 

The  temperate  region  embraces  the  lands  located  from  three  to 
five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it  is  sparsely  popu- 
lated ;  but  its  products  are  valuable,  like  coffee,  sugar,  and  other 
tropical  fruits.  It  is  veiy  difficult  to  find  in  this  region  the  necessary 
hands  to  till  the  land  on  a  large  scale.  For  these  reasons,  and, 
above  all,  because  of  the  high  cost  of  transportation,  such  articles 
cannot  be  grown  for  export,  except  in  a  few  places  favorably  lo- 
cated, and  then  in  a  limited  quantity.  This  explains  why  some 
of  these  products  command  a  higher  price  in  some  localities  of 
the  country  where  they  are  produced  than  in  foreign  markets, 
where  they  are  transported  from  great  distances.  Sugar,  for  in- 
stance, which  is  retailed  in  New  York  at  4^  cents  a  pound,  costs 
in  the  city  of  Mexico  from  12  to  18  cents,  and  it  is  not  so  well  re- 
fined as  the  article  sold  here,  although  for  that  reason  it  has  a 
greater  amount  of  saccharine  matter. 

The  hot  region,  which  embraces  the  coast  on  both  oceans  and 
low  valleys  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  is  very 
sparsely  inhabited :  labor  is  therefore  very  scarce  and  wages 
are  higher  than  in  any  other  region.  While  in  the  high  and 
cold  regions  wages  are  often  12)4  cents  a  day  and  rations,  on  the 
coast  they  are  sometimes  11.50  a  day.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  cold  and  temperate  regions  do  not  come  down  to  the  warm 
zone,  because  they  are  exposed  to  sicknesses  prevailing  there, 
such  as  yellow-fever  and  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  and 
because  they  are  terribly  annoyed  by  mosquitoes,  and  can  hardly 
endure  the  heat.  If  at  any  time  they  do  go  there,  it  is  only 
for  a  few  days,   and   they   return  home   very  soon  afterwards* 
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It  has  been  thought,  becaase  the  lowlands  are  the  most  fertile  and 
rich,  and  almost  uninhabited,  that  they  could  only  be  cultivated 
by  means  of  negro  or  Asiatic  labor ;  and  this  idea  has  induced 
some  Mexican  planters  to  try  Chinese  immigration,  as  article  11 
of  our  constitution  grants  to  all  men  the  right  freely  to  enter  and 
leave  Mexico. 

The  laborers  living  on  the  warm  lands  have,  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  their  number,  advantages  which  are  not  shared  by 
their  brothers  inhabiting  the  higher  regions.  The  first  of 
these  advantages  is,  as  I  have  already  stated,  larger  wages  ;  the  sec- 
ond is  that  they  can  obtain  advances,  in  reasonable  amounts,  for 
any  needs  they  may  have,  as  marriages,  births,  sickness  or  death  in 
their  families,  since  the  small  amount  of  their  wages  does  not  allow 
them  to  economize  for  such  emergencies,  and  these  advances  are 
willingly  made  by  their  employers  on  account  of  future  services, 
without  interest  or  security.  But,  unfortunately,  these  very  ad- 
vantages are  the  source  of  great  abuse  on  the  part  of  some  employ- 
ers, of  which  the  laborer  is  sometimes  the  victim  on  account  of  his 
ignorance  and  complete  destitution,  on  one  side,  and  the  influ- 
ence and  wealth  of  his  employer,  on  the  other. 

I  speak  of  this  subject  from  personal  experience,  because,  hav- 
ing spent  several  years  as  a  planter  in  the  department  of  Soconusco, 
state  of  Chiapas,  where  these  conditions  prevail,  I  saw  practically 
the  workings  of  the  peonage  system.  It  was  not  possible  there  to 
obtain  a  laborer  either  as  a  domestic  or  a  field  hand  without  paying 
beforehand  the  debt  he  had  contracted  with  his  former  employer, 
which  was  from  one  to  five  hundred  dollars  ;  so  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand what  an  expenditure  of  money  was  required  before  a  large 
number  of  hands  could  be  obtained.  Lapse  of  time  increases  the 
debt  instead  of  diminishing  it,  since  the  laborer  asks  each  week,  as 
a  rule,  for  more  than  the  amount  of  his  wages.  Whenever  the 
hands  are  displeased  with  their  work, — either  because  they  quar- 
rel among  themselves,  because  their  employer  does  not  treat  them 
well,  because  they  do  not  get  all  the  advances  they  ask  for,  or 
for  any  other  reason, — they  have  full  freedom  to  offer  their  ser- 
vices to  anybody  else,  who  willingly  pays  their  debt,  as  everybody 
is  always  in  need  of  help  ;  but  often,  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
persons  who  do  not  live  permanently  in  the  country,  as  happened 
to  me  in  Soconusco,  laborers  whose  debts  reach  a  considerable 
sum  conceal  themselves,  fly  to  another  district  where  they  are 
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not  known,  or  in  some  other  manner  evade  the  payment  of  their 
indebtedness ;  and  the  resalt  is  that  it  is  lost  to  their  employer. 

These  are  the  practical  results  of  the  peonage  system,  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  although  I  do  not  deny  that  it  is  liable  to 
great  abuse  on  the  part  of  the  employers,  who  are  favored  in  a 
few  cases  by  the  tolerance  of  some  local  authorities  and  by  the 
ignorance  and  poverty  of  the  laborers. 

There  are  some  places — especially  in  the  states  of  Tabasco  and 
Campeachy,  where  fine  woods  are  cut  in  uninhabited  spots,  which 
change  as  the  wood  is  exhausted — where  the  employer  assumes, 
in  the  absence  of  any  authorities  or  magistrates,  and  generally 
through  an  overseer,  for  he  himself  seldom  remains  at  such  places, 
all  the  powers  of  government.  There,  of  course,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  doing  wrong  are  very  much  increased,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  hardly  any  responsibility  for  abuse  of  au- 
thority. In  most  of  these  cases  the  employer  is  obliged  to  set 
up, 'for  the  convenience  of  his  laborers, — as  I  have  heard,  never 
having  seen  such  a  thing  personally, — a  store  where  they  can  pro- 
vide themselves,  there  being  no  other  near  by,  with  groceries  and 
such  dry  goods  as  they  need  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life,  paying 
for  them  with  the  scrip  issued  to  them  in  settlement  of  their 
wages  by  the  employer  over  his  signature.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
greatly  this  system  is  liable  to  abuse,  since  the  laborer  has  to  pur- 
chase at  the  store  of  his  employer  everything  he  wants,  and  at 
such  prices  as  the  owner  may  think  fit  to  charge,  losing  all  the 
benefits  of  competition.* 

Bat  the  peonage  system  has  no  legal  existence  in  Mexico,  be- 


*  It  Beem8  that  something  simUar  to  this  is  done  in  the  United  States,  as  Is  shown 
hy  the  following  extract  from  Gen.  Rash  C.  Hawtdns's  article,  entitled  *'  Brutality  and 
Ararioe  Triumphant,"  pubUshed  in  the  June  number  of  The  North  Ambrioan  Rb- 
viBw,  page  660 :  **  One  of  the  most  facile  means  in  the  hands  of  aTarioe  for  cheating 
the  poor  and  helpless  is  the  '  corporation  and  contractors'  store.'  It  is  osoally  owned 
by  corporations  whose  employees  are  the  only  patrons,  and  the  role  is  to  sell  the 
poorest  possible  quality  of  supplies  at  the  highest  price  obtainable.  In  many  in- 
stances employees  are  given  to  understand  that  they  are  expected  to  trade  at  the 
company  and  contract  stores,  or,  failing  to  do  so,  will  be  discharged.  This  oppres- 
sive  method  of  cheating  Is  not  confined  to  any  particular  part  of  the  country,  bat 
prevails,  with  varying  degrees  of  malignancy,  wherever  under  one  management, 
either  corporate,  partnership,  or  individual,  any  considerable  number  of  employees 
are  assembled  together.  Since  the  dose  of  the  Civil  War  many  thousands  of  igno- 
rant blacks  have  been  make  the  victims  of  this  common  and  heartless  swindle, 
which  has  abeorbed  their  scant  earnings.  At  the  end  of  each  month,  year  in  and 
year  out,  it  has  proved  to  their  untrained  minds  an  astonishing  fact  that  the  longer 
and  the  harder  they  worked  the  more  they  got  in  debt  to  their  employers. " 
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cause  article  5  of  oar  constitation  of  1857,  enacted  for  the  purpose 
of  abolishing  it,  provided  that "  nobody  should  be  obliged  to  ren- 
der personal  sernce  without  proper  compensation  and  his  full  con- 
sent/' and  forbade  the  law  to  authorize  any  contract  which  might 
have  for  its  object  the  "  loss  or  irreparable  sacrifice  of  the  freedom 
of  man  through  work,  education,  or  religious  vows/'  This  article 
'i^as  amended  on  the  25  th  of  September,  1873,  with  the  main  view 
of  prohibiting  the  taking  of  religious  vows  in  Mexico,  and  of  mak- 
ing it  more  explicit,  and  it  reads  now,  so  far  as  work  is  concerned, 
as  follows  :  ''  The  state  cannot  allow  the  fulfilment  of  any  agree- 
ment, contract,  or  covenant  which  may,  in  any  manner,  impair, 
destroy,  or  irrevocably  sacrifice  man's  liberty,  either  through  work, 
education,  or  religious  vows." 

The  Catholic  clergy  of  Mexico  encouraged  the  system  of  having 
a  great  many  feast-days,* because  they  were  quite  productive  to  the 
church.  Over  one-third  of  the  year,  not  counting  the  Sabbath,  was 
given  up  to  religious  festivals,  during  which  all  work  was  stopped. 
So  objectionable  were  the  results  of  this  system  that,  when,  in  1858, 
the  laws  of  reform  were  enacted  separating  the  church  from  the 
state,  the  feast-days  were  reduced  by  law  to  a  very  limited  number — 
about  six  only  in  a  year ;  but,  as  happens  with  all  legislation  in 
conflict  with  the  actual  habits  of  the  people,  the  law  has  not  been 
faithfully  complied  with,  especially  because  it  does  not  provide 
any  punishment  for  the  offenders.  This  fact  makes  foreigners 
in  Mexico  consider  native  labor  unreliable. 

It  is  time  now  to  speak  of  the  prices  of  Mexican  commodities  and 
to  compare  them  with  such  as  are  produced  here.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  has  been  for  some  time  collecting  data  as 
to  the  prices  of  agricultural  products  in  Mexico,  and  during  my 
recent  stay  in  the  capital  of  the  republic  I  obtained  a  r^ume  of 
such  data,  which  I  give  on  the  next  page,  reducing  the  weights  and 
measures  used  in  Mexico  to  those  used  in  this  country,  and  stat- 
ing the  price  of  each  article  in  each  country. 

It  has  been  very  difficult  to  make  this  table,  for  the  complete 
accuracy  of  which  I  cannot  vouch,  notwithstanding  that  I  have 
used  much  care  and  availed  myself  of  all  the  means  within  my 
reach  to  make  it  as  complete  as  possible ;  but  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  the  average  price  of  certain  articles  in  both  countries 
is  very  great,  and  no  less  the  reduction  to  a  common  standard  of 
the  weights  and  measures  used  in  each.     So  far  as  commodities  in 
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the  United  States  are  concerned^  I  have  taken  as  the  basis  for  fixing 
their  price  the  data  contained  in  No.  12  of  the  Statistical  Abstract 
of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1889,  prepared  by  the  Bareau  of 
Statistics  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  sent  by  him  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes  on  the  4th  of 
December  of  the  same  year.  In  regard  to  such  commodities  as 
were  not  embraced  in  that  document,  I  have  used  the  data  con- 
tained in  the  thirty-second  annual  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  fiscal  year  1889-90,  and  in 
the  report  of  the  Produce  Exchange  of  New  York  for  the  same 
period,  and  such  other  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  reliable 
sources. 

Articles.  Prices  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  Prices  in  the  United  States . 

Bacon 60c.     perlb.  2Uc   per  lb. 

Beeves 8c.     per  lb.,  gross  wei«rht         4Mo.  per  lb.  gross  wt. 

Coal $16.00        perton.  $3.18       perton. 

OolTee 22c.     perlb.  19c.     perlb. 

Com 2o.     perlb.  |o.  per  lb.,  or  43c  per 

bushel  of  fi6 108. 

Gotten  prints lO^c  per  yard.  Sto.  per  yard. 

Cottons IQc.     perlb.  10c.   perlb. 

Flour So.     p«rlb.  1^.  per  lb.,  or  |2.75 

per  tiarrel  of  196  lbs. 

Ham 60o.     perlb.  18o.     perlb. 

Hogs  (live) 9c.     per  lb.,  gross  weight         39ia  per  lb.,  gross  wt. 

Iron,  pig 132.00        perton.  $19.00        perton. 

Lard 18c.     perlb.  I^iaperlb. 

Meats: 

Beef 12o.     perlb.  7o.    perlb. 

Mntton 14c.     perlb.  SMcperlb. 

Pork  lie.     perlb.  69^c.  perlb. 


Paper, printing. 15o.     perlb.  6c.    perlb. 

Prmtfi 8Vic.  per  yard.  tJ^c.  per  yai 

Rice 7o.     perlb.  .5c«    perlb. 


Salt 7o.    perlb.  4c.  perlb. 

Sheep 9o.    per  lb.,  gross  weight  5c.  per  lb.,  gross  wt 

Susrar 21c.     perlb.  5c.  perlb. 

Tallow 15c.     perlb.  41c.  perlb. 

Tobacoo 24o.     perlb.  6lc  perlb. 

Wheat 3c.     perlb.  Ifc.  per  lb.,  or  83c.  per 

bushel  o;  80  lbs. 

Whiskey fl&OO    a  cask  of  20.0787  galls., 

or  80c.  per  gall.  88c.  per  grail,  in  bond. 

One  reason  why  Mexican  products  are  so  high  is  that  when 
they  reach  the  markets  they  have  paid  the  local  duty  levied  in 
coming  into  the  cities.  Unfortunately  the  internal  commerce  of 
Mexico  is  not  free,  as  in  the  United  States,  where  such  freedom 
has  contributed  greatly,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  marvellous 
prosperity  of  the  people.  Our  constitution  of  1857  pre- 
scribed the  abolition,  from  the  1st  of  July,  1858,  of  the  interior 
duties  and  custom-houses  throughout  the  whole  country  ;  but 
unfortunately  it  has  not  as  yet  been  possible  to  comply  with  that 
provision,  and  the  time  has  been  extended  by  amending  the  con- 
stitution.    The  railroads  have  come  to  demonstrate  practically 
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the  great  inconvenience  of  the  system  of  trammelled  interior 
commerce,  and  the  Mexican  Government  is  now  endeavoring  to 
bring  the  different  states  to  an  agreement  to  replace  such  duties 
with  some  other  tax  less  objectionable. 

The  reciprocity  treaty  of  January  20,  1883,  contained  a  provi- 
sion, which  was,  I  think,  little  commented  upon  or  appreciated  here, 
whereby  complete  immunity  from  all  local,  state,  and  municipal 
taxes  was  granted  to  merchandise  from  this  country  imported  into 
Mexico ;  giving  it  the  same  freedom  as  it  enjoys  at  home. 
My  object  in  agreeing  to  the  above  clause  was  not  only  to  encour- 
age and  promote  the  development  of  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, but  also  to  undermine  the  present  obnoxious  legislation, 
which,  by  interposing  so  many  obstacles,  makes  traffic  almost 
impossible.  The  moment  foreign  merchandise  was  exempted  from 
all  local  duties  and  barriers,  domestic  merchandise  was  left  in 
such  an  unfavorable  condition  as  to  demand  imperatively  a  change 
for  the  better, 

I  expected  in  this  instance  a  repetition  of  what  took  place  with 
our  postage  rates,  which  up  to  1874  were  almost  prohibitory, — 25 
cents  per  quarter  of  an  ounce, — thereby  considerably  encouraging 
evasion.  Our  Minister  to  Berlin  was  appointed  a  delegate  from 
Mexico  to  the  Universal  Postal  Union  Congress  which  met  in 
Paris,  and  he  was  one  of  the  signatories  of  the  convention  con- 
cluded June  1,  1878,  whereby  the  international  postage  rate 
was  fixed  at  five  cents  per  sixteen  grammes,  or  half  an  ounce. 
When  the  Mexican  Government  ratified  that  convention,  the  old 
postage  rates  could  not  be  kept  up,  and  a  few  years  later  they  were 
finally  reduced  to  ten  cents  per  half-ounce,  and  the  number  of 
letters  forwarded  in  the  Mexicair  mails  has  since  immensely  in- 
creased, the  revenue  therefrom  having  augmented  fourfold. 

When  economical  errors  of  long  standing  prevail  in  a  country 
and  become  imbedded  in  the  people,  the  most  effective  way  to  eradi- 
cate them  is  sometimes  to  make  their  remedy  a  subject  of  stipula- 
tion with  a  foreign  country,  giving  it  thereby  a  special  force ;  other- 
wise, if  the  remedy  is  enacted  by  one  Congress,  another  can  repeal 
that  measure,  as  has  been  the  case  in  Mexico  with  the  alcabalas  ex- 
cise. We  have  great  respect  for  international  agreements,  and  hold 
that  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government  cannot  abrogate 
them,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  other  party  or  in  case  of  war. 

It  is  now  time  to  show  that  the  low  wages  paid  in  Mexico  do 
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not  prodace  cheap  commodities^  and  could  not  therefore,  by 
competition,  lower  the  compensation  of  labor,  or  the  cost  of  simi- 
lar manufactured  articles  in  the  United  States. 

We  pay  at  home,  in  several  cases,  wages  amounting  to  about  a 
sixth  of  what  is  paid  here  for  similar  work,  and  yet  the  produc- 
tion in  Mexico,  with  such  low  wages,  is  a  great  deal  more  expen- 
sive than  the  production  of  similar  articles  in  the  United  States, 
with  probably  the  highest  wages  in  the  world,  and  with  prices 
consequently  higher. 

It  is  true  that  wages  are  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  the 
cost  of  production  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  but  they  are  not 
the  only,  and  in  many  cases  not  even  the  principal,  one.  The 
question  of  wages  is  very  complex,  and  it  seems  that,  in  com- 
paring the  wages  of  this  country  with  those  paid  in  Mexico, 
two  important  factors  are  overlooked  :  first,  the  cost  of  living 
in  each  country,  or  the  purchasing  power  of  the  currency  in 
each  ;  and,  second,  the  amount  of  commodities  produced  in  each 
country  by  the  same  unit  of  work,  either  on  account  of  the 
greater  fitness  or  greater  physical  strength  of  the  laborer,  or 
through  the  use  of  machinery,  which  increases  the  amount  of 
production  and  cheapens  it  enormously.  When  these  two  cir- 
cumstances are  taken  into  account,  it  will  be  found  that  the  high 
wages  paid  here  are  often  no  higher  for  the  work  performed,  per- 
haps in  some  cases  even  lower,  than  those  paid  in  Mexico  and  in 
other  countries  ;  and  >on1y  in  that  way  can  we  explain  how  this 
country  with  its  high  wages  can  produce  many  articles — for 
instance,  watches  and  clocks — which  compete  successfully  with 
those  made  in  Switzerland,  where  wages  are  comparatively 
low. 

The  cost  of  production,  too,  depends  on  other  circumstances, 
different  in  each  country,  all  of  which  must  be  considered  for  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  subject.  I  would  need  more  space 
than  I  can  reasonably  use  in  this  article  to  Qiention  all  the 
causes  which  affect  wages,  and  to  show  how  far  they  influence 
the  cost  of  production ;  and  I  shall  only  present  some  pracfcical 
and  suggestive  examples  taken  from  the  preceding  table,  to  show 
that  the  same  commodities  produced  in  this  country,  with  high 
wages,  cost  less,  and  therefore  are  sold  at  a  lower  price,  than 
similar  articles  produced  in  Mexico  with  low  wages. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  correctness  of  this  state- 
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ment  is  the  working  of  mines  in  both  conntries.  Although 
wages  in  Mexico  are  probably  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  those 
paid  in  the  United  States,  the  production  of  silver  costs  much 
less  here  than  there.  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Carter,  late  member 
of  Congress  from  Montana,  and  a  very  competent  judge,  stated, 
during  the  first  session  of  the  last  Congress,  that  miners^  wages 
here  were  $3  a  day,  while  he  fixed  at  fifty  cents  per  day  the  wages 
of  Mexican  miners.  I  do  not  think  his  statement  correct  so  far 
as  Mexican  mining  wages  are  concerned,  as  miners  there  earn  larger 
wages  than  field  hands.  That  our  production  of  silver  is  more 
costly  than  it  is  here  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  mines  similar  to 
those  which  we  abandon  because  it  does  not  pay  us  to  work  them  on 
account  of  the  low  grade  of  silver,  or  for  other  reasons,  are  operated 
in  the  United  States  with  profit.  This  is  in  a  great  measure 
because  mines  are  worked  in  this  country  by  machinery,  which 
diminishes  the  cost  and  increases  the  production  ;  but  this  very 
fact  shows  that  wages  are  not  the  only  factor  affecting  the  cost 
of  production,  and  also  that  with  high  wages  it  is  possible,  and 
even  easy,  to  produce  at  a  less  expense  than  with  low  wages. 

Cotton-culture  is  another  example.  I  am  aware  that  the 
cotton-growers  of  the  United  States  hold  that  what  they  call 
their  cotton  belt  has  peculiar  conditions  for  the  production 
of  their  staple,  which  in  their  opinion  do  not  exist  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  world,  and  they  believe,  therefore,  that 
nobody  can  compete  with  them  in  this  regard.  Without  any  in- 
tention on  my  part  to  belittle  the  advantages  of  the  cotton  belt  of 
this  country,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  in  Mexico  lands 
as  well  adapted  for  the  production  of  cotton  as  the  best  in  this 
country,  and  in  some  of  our  regions  perhaps  even  more  so; 
yet,  notwithstanding  these  advantages  and  although  our  wages 
are  low,  cotton  is  produced  cheaper  in  this  country,  and  is 
gold  with  profit  by  the  planters  for  one-half  the  price  that  it 
commands  in  Mexico.  So  great  is  the  difference  in  the  price  of 
this  staple  in  the  two  countries  that  notwithstanding  an  import 
duty  on  cotton  of  8  cents  per  kilogram,  or  almost  5  cents  per 
pound,  which  is  equivalent  to  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  we  import 
from  this  country  almost  one-half  of  the  cotton  used  in  our  home 
manufactures.  I  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  cotton  is  raised  here 
by  negro  labor,  which  is  considerably  cheaper  than  white  labor ; 
but,  even  assuming  that  wages  in  this  case  be  the  same  in  both 
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coantries^  the  difference  in  cost  is  so  great  that  labor  is  not  the 
only  factor  in  the  expense  of  production. 

Something  similar  happens  with  sugar.  Here  it  is  produced 
with  high  wages^  and — although  its  culture  in  Louisiana  is  an 
artificial  one^  since  frosts  prevail  there^  since  the  cane  has  to  be 
planted  every  year  or  two,  and  the  ground  cultivated  at  con- 
siderable expense  several  times  a  year,  so  that  such  culture  is  al- 
most as  artificial  there  as  coffee-culture  would  be  in  New  England 
— yet  the  Louisiana  planters  sell  their  sugar  in  New  York  with 
profit  at  from  6  to  7  cents  per  pound,  while  in  the  City  of  Mexico 
and  otlier  places  in  my  country  it  commands  twice  and  even 
three  times  that  price. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  tobacco.  Although  the  climate  and 
soil  are  very  likely  better  fitted  for  its  culture  in  Mexico  than  in 
this  country,  tobacco  costs  there,  on  an  average,  24J  cents  per 
pound,  while  it  is  sold  here  at  8i  cents  per  pound. 

I  shall  not  speak  of  the  products  of  the  cold  climate,  like 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  etc.,  because  the  climate  and  soil  of  this 
country  are  naturally  adapted  for  such  culture,  while  for  tropical 
products  the  conditions  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  Mexico  ;  but 
despite  the  fact  that  we  also  have  cold  regions  in  Mexico,  and  not- 
withstanding the  difference  in  wages,  wheat  is  worth  there  twice 
as  much  as  here,  and  there  is  about  the  same  difference  in  the 
price  of  corn. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  manufactured  articles,  like 
common  printing-paper,  which  in  the  United  States  is  worth 
about  3  cents  a  pound  and  in  Mexico  15  cents,  although  we 
have  abundant  raw  material  and  water-power  for  its  manu- 
facture. To  encourage  the  making  of  paper,  we  established  an 
import  duty  on  foreign  unsized  and  half-sized  paper  of  10  cents 
per  kilogram,  or  over  5  cents  per  pound,  equivalent  to  over  100 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  which  was  reduced  by  our  present  tariff  to 
5  cents  per  kilogram  for  the  unsized,  keeping  the  duty  of  10  cents 
on  the  half-sized  paper ;  and  notwithstanding  this  we  import 
printing-paper  from  this  country,  where  the  wages  are  so  high 
compared  with  ours.  Something  similar  happens  with  cottons 
and  cotton  prints,  the  former  being  worth  5  cents  per  yard  in 
this  country  and  from  10  to  15  cents  per  vara  of  33  English  inches 
in  Mexico,  and  the  latter,  which  are  sold  here  at  8  cents  per  yard, 
being  worth  in  Mexico  about  20  cents  per  yard. 
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I  believe  that  the  preceding  facts  show  beyond  all  donbt  that, 
unless  there  is  a  material  change  in  the  present  conditions  of 
Mexico,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  competition  in  the  United  States 
from  Mexican  manufactures  in  articles  produced  by  us  with  cheap 
labor. 

My  country,  too,  has  adopted  the  protection  system,  and  we 
have  carried  it  considerably  further  than  it  ever  was  carried  in  the 
United  States.  We  established  it  originally,  as  it  was  established 
here,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  means  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  government,  and  it  was  developed  under  the  supposition  that 
the  higher  the  import  duties  the  larger  would  be  the  revenue 
yielded  ;  but  we  failed  to  consider  that  smuggling  is,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  and  especially  in  countries,  like  Mexico,  well  adapted  for 
its  operation,  the  regulator  of  prohibitory  or  exceedingly  high 
duties.  Under  the  protective  duties,  several  industries  have  been 
established  at  home  which  are  now  greatly  interested  in  the  per- 
manency of  the  present  system.  The  import  duty  upon  common 
cotton  goods,  which  is  the  material  worn  by  the  largest  portion  of 
the  Mexican  population,  is  from  9  to  17  cents  per  square  metre, 
or  over  100  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  the  goods  in  England. 
Flour  pays  10  cents  per  kilogram,  or  more  than  5  cents  per  pound, 
equivalent  to  350  per  cent,  upon  its  value  in  New  York.  Print- 
ing-paper pays,  as  already  stated,  5  and  10  cents  per  kilogram,  or 
over  2^  and  5  cents  per  pound,  equivalent  to  from  100  to  200  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  I  could  multiply  similar  instances  of  high 
duties ;  and  yet  we  have  not  succeeded  in  cheapening  our  pro- 
ducts or  in  perfecting  our  manufactures. 

A  very  suggestive  instance  where  high  duties  encouraged 
smuggling  came  under  my  personal  observation.  Mexican  to- 
bacco could  not  reach  the  northern  states  of  Mexico  on  account 
of  the  high  rates  of  transportation,  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
and  it  could  not  be  raised  close  by  because  its  culture  was  for 
several  years  a  government  monopoly.  Therefore  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  region  used  tobacco  raised  in  the  United 
States,  which  they  bought  at  a  moderate  price.  Our  import 
duty  on  tobacco  up  to  the  year  1878  was  $1.25  per  kilo- 
gram, or  about  66  cents  per  pound,  and  although  tobacco  from 
the  United  States  was  consumed  in  all  the  frontier  of  Mexico, 
and  that  was  the  only  tobacco  imported  in  the  free  zone, 
which  at  that  date  was  limited  to   the  state    of   Tamaulipas, 
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and  although  the  yearly  importation  exceeded  one  million  ponnds, 
yet  there  hardly  appeared  in  the  treasury  any  revenue  collected 
on  this  article.  At  that  time  I  had  the  Treasury  Department  of 
Mexico  under  my  charge,  and,  having  observed  this  fact,  I  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  the  President,  who  then  had  full  author- 
ity from  Congress  for  that  purpose,  and  reduced  the  duty  on 
tobacco  to  the  comparatively  moderate  amount  of  16  cents  per 
kilogram,  or  less  than  8  cents  per  pound  ;  and  from  that  time  we 
derived  some  revenue  from  foreign  tobacco.  I  could  mention 
many  other  instances  as  forcible  as  this  one. 

As  the  system  of  collecting  import  duties  ad  valorem  is  liable 
to  many  frauds,  Mexico  has  adopted  specific  duties,  or  a  fixed 
amount  per  weight,  unit,  or  measure.  Although  this  system  has 
the  disadvantage  that  the  duty  is  not  proportionate  to  the  price 
of  the  merchandise,  as  is  theoretically  the  ad-valorem  duty,  it  is 
not  liable  to  so  many  frauds  as  the  other,  and  for  that  reason,  I 
understand,  it  has  been  adopted  by  most  of  the  European  nations. 

Agricultural  products  of  this  country,  like  wheat,  cotton,  and 
other  farm  products,  notwithstanding  the  high  wages  paid  here  to 
field  laborers,  compete  in  the  English  and  other  free  foreign 
markets,  and  successfully  sustain  a  sharp  competition  with  simi- 
lar foreign  products  obtained  with  low  wages,  in  some  cases  even 
lower  than  in  Mexico,  as  in  the  case  of  China  and  the  East  Indies. 
There  need,  therefore,  be  no  fear  of  competition  from  Mexico. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  the  neces- 
sary pluck  and  fitness  to  compete  with  any  other  people  in  the 
world  in  the  production  of  manufactured  articles.  It  is  true  the 
high  wages  paid  here,  the  import  duties  upon  raw  materials,  and 
the  higher  price  of  coal  than  in  somo  other  countries,  enhance 
the  cost  of  the  production  of  certain  commodities  as  compared 
with  similar  ones  manufactured  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  Belgium  ;  but  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  remembered  that 
the  application  of  machinery,  which  is  used  here  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  in  any  other  country,  cheapens  production  so  greatly 
that  it  enables  this  country  to  manufacture  many  articles  at  a  less 
cost  than  any  other.  An  instance  of  this  is  the  manufacture  of 
steel  rails  in  the  Edgar  Thompson  factory,  at  Pittsburg,  Penn., 
where,  the  entire  production  being  mechanical,  few  hands  are 
employed  and  where  natural  gas  is  used  as  fuel. 

High  duties  collected  in  Mexico,  amounting  in  some  cases  to 
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even  300  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  have  not  increased  or  cheapened 
our  production.  Our  imports  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  the 
30th  of  June,  1889,  the  last  one  for  which  official  data  have 
been  published,  amounted  to  $40,024,894.32  ;  if  we  deduct 
from  this  the  free  articles,  valued  at  $13,506,230.23,  we  shall  have 
as  the  dutiable  merchandise  $26,518,664.09,  yielding  a  revenue  of 
$22,477,962.95,  or  an  average  of  84.7  percent.,  which  is  larger  in 
proportion  than  that  of  any  other  American  nation,  and  almost 
double  that  of  the  United  States,  where  the  average  was  44.41 
per  centum  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1890  ;  the  value  of  the  dutiable  articles  amounting  to  $507,511,- 
764,  and  the  import  duties  to  $226,540,037.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  and  although  our  wages  are  lower  than  those  in  this 
country,  our  production  is  considerably  dearer. 

I  should  be  very  glad  if  the  explanations  made  in  this  article 
result  in  dispelling  the  errors  prevailing  in  this  country  in 
regard  to  the  conditions  of  labor  in  Mexico ;  and  hope  that, 
in  case  restrictions  against  Mexican  trade  are  d^iscussed,  they  will 
not  be  urged  on  the  ground  that  our  articles  are  produced  with 
peon  labor.  I  sincerely  hope  that  both  countries,  instead  of  act- 
ing in^  a  way  contrary  to  the  ends  of  nature,  which  has  placed 
one  beside  the  other,  and  has  given  them  different  climates, 
productions,  and  possibilities,  will  cooperate  with  the  purpose  of 
nature,  and  not  interpose  other  obstacles  to  reciprocal  trade  than 
those  absolutely  necessary  for  their  mutual  well-being  and  prog- 
ress. 

M.  Bom  ERG. 


VOL.  CLIV. — NO.  422. 
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THE  PARDONING  POWER. 

BY  THE  HON.  DAVID  B.  HILL,  GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  YORK. 


The  propriety  of  the  existence  of  some  power  to  pardon  per- 
sons convicted  of  crime  is  recognized  in  every  well-regulated  gov- 
ernment. This  essential  attribute  is  based  upon  the  conceded 
imperfection  of  human  action  in  the  punishment  of  offenders. 
The  Marquis  Beccaria  said  that  the  power  of  pardon  does  not  ex- 
ist under  a  perfect  administration  of  the  laws,  and  that  the  ad- 
mission of  the  power  is  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  infirmity 
of  the  course  or  justice.  Story  speaks  of  this  power  as  "  a  benign 
prerogative/'  Montesquieu  regarded  it  as  '^the  most  glorious 
attribute  of  sovereignty. ''  Chancellor  Kent  says  that  "  a  power 
to  pardon  seems,  indeed,  indispensable  under  the  most  correct 
administration  of  the  law  by  human  tribunals  ;  since,  otherwise, 
men  would  sometimes  fall  a  prey  to  the  vindictiveness  of  accusers, 
the  inaccuracy  of  testimony,  and  the  fallibility  of  jurors  and 
courts/'  Hamilton,  as  early  as  1788,  said  in  Tlie  Federalist 
that  '^  the  criminal  code  of  every  country  partakes  so  much  of 
necessary  severity  that,  without  an  easy  access  to  exceptions  in 
favor  of  unfortunate  guilt,  justice  would  wear  a  countenance  too 
sanguinary  and  cruel.'* 

Jeremy  Bentham,  speaking  of  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative 
in  England,  expressed  the  sentiment  that  ''  the  power  of  pardon- 
ing is  often  said  to  be  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  royal 
crown  ;  it  is  burdensome  as  it  is  bright,  not  only  to  those  who 
submit  to  the  crown,  but  still  more  so  to  him  also  who  wears  if 

This  important  function  of  government  seems  to  be  securely 
established,  because  public  sentiment  rebels  at  the  idea  that  the 
determination  of  a  criminal  court  should  be  absolutely  and  for- 
ever irrevocable.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  true  province  of  a 
government  that  it  should  provide  for  mercy  as  well  as  for  justice 
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— ^for  reformation  as  well  as  for  punishment.  A  learned  modern 
law-writer,  treating  of  this  subject,  has  asserted  that  *'  the  idea  of 
justice,  stem,  certain,  and  unappeasable,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
better  impulses  of  our  nature,  repugnant  to  the  teachings  of  our 
religion,  and  in  conflict  with  those  influences  of  our  civilization 
which  are  fast  changing  our  prisons  from  penitentiaries  to  reform- 
atories/' 

In  monarchical  countries  the  power  of  pardon  is  vested  in  the 
crown.  There  the  king  is  usually  -the  prosecutor  of  all  offences 
against  the  criminal  laws  of  the  realm,  and  in  his  name  all  actions 
are  brought ;  therefore  it  is  appropriate  in  theory  that  he  should 
have  the  power  to  remit  any  punishment  inflicted  for  the  vindioa- 
tion  of  public  justice.  In  this  country  all  power  is  in  the^people 
and  criminal  offences  are  deemed  committed  against  the  public, 
but  nevertheless  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  provides 
that  the  Pi^esident  ^'  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  par- 
dons for  offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of 
impeachment/'  In  the  States  the  power  is  usually  vested  in  the 
Governor,  either  alone  or  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  council  or 
a  board  or  court  of  pardons.  In  at  least  twenty-eight  States  the 
power  is  reposed  in  the  Governor  alone.  In  at  least  seven  States 
the  power  is  conferred  upon  the  Governor  acting  with  a  board, 
court,  or  council.  In  one  State  the  power  is  expressly  retained  in 
the  Legislature.  In  two  States  the  Governor  and  Senate  may 
exercise  the  powe^.     I  am  not  advised  as  to  the  other  States. 

^  In  the  State  ot  New  York  i  it  is  provided  in  its  constitution 
that  "  the  Governor  shall  have  the  power  to  grant  reprieves,  com- 
mutations, and  pardons,  after  conviction,  for  all  offences  except 
treason  and  cases  of  impeachment,  upon  such  conditions  and 
with  such  restrictions  and  limitations  as  he  may  think  proper, 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  provided  by  law  relative 
to  the  manner  of  applying  for  pardons.''  This  authority, 
upon  its  face,  would  seem  to  be  more  essential  and  bene- 
ficial than  that  conferred  upon  the  President.  While  a 
cursory  perusal  might  lead  to  that  conclusion,  a  more  care- 
ful examination,  however,  proves  otherwise.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  clause  conferring  authority  upon  the  President  does  not 
expressly  mention  "commutations"  and  is  silent  upon  the 
matter  of  **  conditions,  restrictions,  and  limitations,"  which  the 
Governor  is  expressly  at  liberty  to  impose,  yet  the  President  has. 
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in  fact,  the  same  powers,  because  it  has  been  adjudicated  that  the 
general  power  of  pardon  includes  the  lesser  power  of  commuta 
tion,  and  that  it  also  carries  with  it  the  implied  authority  to  im 
pose  any  conditions  which  the  President  may  desire  to  impose, 
The  recital  of  these  two  powere,  therefore,  in  the  New  York  con 
stitution,  may  now  be  regarded  as  unnecessary  verbiage.  Besides, 
the  Governor's  power  to  pardon  is  restricted  to  cases  "  after  con 
viction,"  while  the  President's  power,  being  general  and  unlimited 
may  be  exercised  at  any  time  after  the  commission  of  the  offence, 
whether  before  or  after  an  actual  conviction.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  Governor  cannot  pardon  for  the  offence  of  treason  or 
in  cases  of  impeachment,  while  the  President  may  exercise  his 
prerogative  in  every  case  except  impeachment  cases.  The  right 
to  grant  a  pardon  for  the  offence  of  treason  was  wisely  conferred 
upon  the  President.  For  obvious  public  reasons  it  is  essential 
and  appropriate  that  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation  should 
always  be  in  a  position  to  promptly  extend  amnesty  in  all  proper 
cases,  pending  a  rebellion  or  insurrection,  or  subsequent  thereto. 
No  other  official  can  so  well  understand  the  situation,  or  appreci- 
ate tlie  motives  of  public  policy  which  induce  and  require  action 
in  such  emergencies.  There  is  no  legal  distinction  between  a 
pardon  and  an  amnesty.  Amnesty,  however,  is  said  to  be  "  a 
compact  rather  than  a  grant,  and  is  addressed  to  a  population  in- 
stead of  an  individual.*'    A  pardon  includes  amnesty. 

There  is  no  restriction  to  the  ^^  conditions  "  which  an  Execu- 
tive may  attach  to  a  pardon,  except  that  the  courts  have  held 
that  they  must  be  reasonable.  It  is,  of  course,  implied  that  he 
cannot  impose  impossible  conditions.  The  most  usual  conditions 
are  as  follows  :  first,  where  the  crime  was  committed  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  tlie  convict  is  frequently  required  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  a  certain  period  of  timo. 
generally  five  years — sometimes  for  life,  especially  in  cases  of 
homicide  ;  second,  where  it  appears  that  the  public  interests  will 
bo  peculiarly  subserved  or  the  best  interests  of  the  convict  pro- 
moted, he  is  often  required  to  leave  the  State  or  country 
either  permanently  or  for  a  stated  time.  It  may  bo  safely  as- 
serted that  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  conditions  ex- 
acted have  been  generally  fulfilled  in  good  faith.  It  is  believed 
that  the  requirement  in  regard  to  abstaining  from  the  use  of 
liquors  has  been  productive  of  much  benefit.     Many  instances 
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can  be  recalled  where  the  convict  has  been  thoroughly  reformed 
and  where  he  not  only  remained  sober  during  the  allotted  period, 
but  ever  afterwards.  In  some  cases  convicts  thus  released  have 
become  conspicuously  earnest  in  their  zeal  for  the  temperance 
cause,  and  have  afforded  practical  testimony  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
such  a  condition.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  drunkenness  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  crime,  and  any  restriction  which  tends  to  lessen 
the  evil  should  in  proper  cases  be  freely  imposed  and  rigorously 
enforced,  not  only  for  the  good  of  the  convict,  but  also  for  the 
protection  of  society. 

The  utility  of  the  other  condition  is  not  so  obvious,  and  it  has 
seldom  been  imposed  in  New  York  in  recent  years.  It  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  it  is  good  policy  for  the  Executive  of  each 
State  to  seek  to  make  some  other  State  the  asylum  for  its  criminals 
or  to  unload  them  upon  other  countries.  It  would  seem  to  be 
preferable  that  each  State  and  country  should  keep  within  its  own 
borders  its  own  pardoned  criminals,  maintaining  over  them  such 
surveillance  as  prudence  may  dictate.  A  general  policy  of  ex- 
pulsion towards  the  recipients  of  executive  clemency  in  one  State 
is  likely  to  induce  a  similar  course  in  another  State  by  way  of  re- 
taliation, and  a  system  is  thereby  inaugurated  of  compelling  un- 
fortunate convicts  to  find  a  refuge  in  places  other  than  their  own 
homes.  Unless  there  are  extraordinary  circumstances  to  justify 
exceptions,  it  is  believed  that,  as  a  general  rule,  a  condition  re- 
quiring a  convict  to  leave  the  State  where  he  was  convicted  should 
not  be  attached  to  a  pardon.  Not  long  since  a  peculiar  and  in- 
teresting case  was  presented  to  me,  as  Governor  of  New  York, 
where  insistence  upon  such  a  condition  seemed  desirable. 

A  bright  young  man,  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  had  been 
sent  to  this  country  from  Liberia  by  his  parents,  who  were  repu- 
table and  well-to-do  people,  to  finish  his  education.  Being  some- 
what wild,  he  fell  among  evil  companions  in  New  York  city  and 
was  soon  led  astray.  He  stole  some  money  and  was  sent  to  prison. 
In  consideration  of  his  youth,  his  previous  good  character,  and 
other  circumstances,  I  pardoned  him,  upon  condition  that  he 
return  immediately  to  Liberia  with  the  messenger  whom  his  par- 
ents had  sent  to  accompany  him  home.  It  was  regarded  as  appro- 
priate in  this  case  that  such  a  condition  should  be  insisted  upon, 
not  especially  for  the  protection  of  the  State,  but  in  the  hope  of 
effecting  a  reformation  by  restoring  him  to  the  custody  of  his  par- 
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euts  in  his  own  country.  He  returned  to  Liberia^  and  the  infor- 
mation which  reaches  me  is  that  he  is  now  leading  a  correct 
life. 

In  whom  the  power  of  pardon  should  be  vested  is  a  question 
upon  which  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion.  The  framers  of 
the  federal  constitution  and  of  most  of  our  State  constitutions 
came  to  the  conclusion^  after  much  discussion  and  deliberation, 
that  the  prerogative  properly  belonged  to  the  Chief  Executive. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  years  towards  the  establishment 
of  a  council  or  board  in  which  should  be  reposed  at  least  some  ad- 
visory functions  pertaining  to  pardons.  It  has  been  strongly 
urged  that  the  power  is  a  judicial  function^  and  that  its  lodgement 
in  the  Executive  or  in  the  Legislature  is  an  anomaly  in  our  insti- 
tutions. It  has  also  been  argued  that  the  power  is  too  import- 
ant a  one  to  be  reposed  in  a  single  official,  especially  a  Chief 
Executive  who  is  usually  overburdened  with  administrative  duties, 
and  who  must  find  it  impossible  to  devote  the  necessary  time  for 
the  proper  consideration  of  the  numerous  cases  which  are  con- 
stantly before  him.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  there 
ought  not  to  be  a  division  of  responsibility  in  such  matters.  It  is 
suggested  that,  while  the  responsibility  is  fearful  to  contemplate, 
its  very  magnitude  induces  scrupulousness  and  caution.  It  is 
contended  that  a  tribunal  of  four  men  can  better  evade,  shift, 
and  shirk  responsibility  than  can  one  official,  and  that  the  latter 
is  less  likely  to  be  moved  by  extraneous  influences  than  is  a 
council  or  board.  Hamilton,  who  was  well  versed  in  the  science 
of  government,  reached  the  conclusion  that  "  one  man  appeara  to 
be  a  more  eligible  dispenser  of  the  mercy  of  the  government  than 
a  body  of  men.^'  The  force  of  that  conclusion  is  much  aug- 
mented if  it  be  conceded  that  the  one  man  is  conscientious,  inde- 
pendent, and  resolute. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  have  been  some  scandals  connected 
with  the  discharge  of  this  power  by  councils  or  boards  in  certain 
States,  while  there  has  been  no  serious  allegation  that  the  power  has 
ever  been  abused  by  an  Executive.  Whether  favoritism,  prejudice, 
and  sympathy,  in  the  execution  of  this  high  function,  can  better  be 
avoided  by  a  body  of  officials  than  by  a  single  official  is  a  question  not 
free  from  difficulty,  and  there  are  plausible,  if  not  reason- 
ably satisfactory,  arguments  on  both  sides.  It  is  probably 
true    that   the    trend  of  public   opinion  is  against  the    "one- 
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man  power/'  The  majority  of  magazine  contributors  and 
many  modem  law-writers  join  in  the  opposition.  It  is  very 
likely  the  popular  side.  But  after  an  experience  of  seven 
years  in  the  administration  of  this  great  trusty  I  feel  con- 
strained to  say  that  it  is  my  deliberate  conviction  that  our  fathers 
were  wise  when  they  provided  that  the  pardoning  power  should  be 
lodged  in  the  Chief  Executive  alone^  and^  in  my  opinion^  it  ought 
not  now  to  be  transferred. 

I  am  aware  of  the  criticism  which  a  single  official  evokes  in 
the  fearless  performance  of  his  duty ;  of  his  liability  to  err ;  of 
the  vast  responsibility  which  he  assumes,  involving  frequently  the 
momentous  question  of  life  or  death  ;  of  the  antagonisms  which 
he  necessarily  creates ;  of  the  severe  strain  and  labor  which  a  con- 
scientious and  intelligent  discharge  of  his  duties  involves ;  and 
yet^  even  in  the  light  of  these  considerations,  I  am  still  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  public  interests  are,  as  a  general  rule,  better 
subserved  where  the  responsibility  is  not  divided.  I  realize  the 
fact  that  other  Executives,  emerging  from  several  years'  discharge 
of  such  arduous  duties,  have  taken  a  different  view  of  the  matter. 
I  have  great  respect  for  their  opinions,  but  I  am  compelled  to  differ 
with  them.  I  recall  the  instance  where  a  most  distinguished  and 
able  Governor  of  a  Western  State,  at  the  close  of  his  official  term, 
issued  a  pamphlet  earnestly  and  vigorously  arguing  against  the  pos- 
session of  the  pardoning  power  by  the  Executive  of  the  State,  and 
advising  the  creation  of  a  board  to  assume  that  function.  Under 
the  constitution  of  his  State  he  was  deprived  of  the  veto  power, 
neither  could  he  approve  bills,  and  he  had  no  voice  in  the  legis- 
lation enacted,  while  his  principal  duties,  aside  from  the  exercise 
of  the  pardoning  power,  consisted  in  the  appointment  of  notaries 
public  ;  and  yet  he  seemed  to  have  been  so  impressed  with  the 
responsibility  assumed  that  he  actually  advocated  a  transfer  to 
another  tribunal  of  about  the  only  important  duty  which  invested 
the  office  of  Governor  with  dignity  and  character. 

In  other  States,  where  Governors  are  busily  occupied  with  im- 
portant legislative  and  other  duties,  the  suggestion  that  they  are 
unable  to  give  the  necessary  time  and  attention  to  pardon  cases  is 
not  without  weight ;  but  with  the  assistance  of  a  competent  and 
faithful  pardon  clerk,  who  is  usually,  and  always  should  be,  pro- 
vided, it  would  seem  as  though  a  painstaking  and  diligent 
Executive  should  be  able  to  exercise  the  high  prerogative  re- 
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posed  in  him  in  a  reasonably  satisfactory  manner^  and  with  honor 
and  credit  to  the  commonwealth. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  exercise  of  clemency  is  a  semi- 
judicial  act,  and  that  inasmuch  as  Executiyes  have^  as  a  general 
rule,  no  authority  to  summon  witnesses  or  to  take  testimony  in  a 
formal  way,  their  examination  of  pardon  cases  must  necessarily 
be  imperfect  and  to  a  large  degree  ex  parte  and  unsatisfactory^ 
and  that,  therefore,  additional  reasons  are  furnished  why  such 
functions  should  be  discharged  by  a  court  expressly  created  for 
that  purpose.  There  is  some  force  to  this  contention,  because 
cases  are  constantly  arising  where  a  searching  oral  examination 
of  witnesses  is  indispensable  to  a  proper  determination  of  the 
merits  of  the  application.  But  this  objection  does  not  apply  to 
New  York,  where,  in  1887,  at  my  instance,  the  Legislature  passed 
an  act  (chap.  213  of  the  laws  of  1887),  providing  for  the  sub- 
poenaing of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  books  and  papers  in 
any  matter  arising  before  the  Governor  upon  an  application  for 
executive  clemency,  and  also  authorizing  the  Governor  to  appoint 
a  referee  to  take  any  testimony  which  may  be  offered.  I  regard 
such  a  statute  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  facilities  required 
for  a  proper  and  just  administration  of  the  criminal  laws. 

What  are  the  precise  grounds  upon  which  clemency  should 
proceed  ?  It  is  easier  to  ask  than  to  answer  this  question.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  clemency  should  be  based  upon  public  con- 
siderations. General  and  consistent  rules  should  be  observed  as 
far  as  possible,  although  each  case  must  largely  depend  upon  its 
own  particular  circumstances.  It  is  seldom  that  there  are  any 
two  cases  exactly  alike ;  and  this  fact  opens  up  a  large  field  of  dis- 
cretion to  be  wisely  exercised.  It  is  clear  that  the  constitutional 
provisions  to  which  I  have  referred  are  so  broad  that  the  pardon- 
ing power  must  be  deemed  to  be  absolutely  discretionary.  It  is 
doubtful  Avhether  even  the  courts  have  the  authority  to  compel 
an  Executive  simply  to  decide  a  pardon  case.  He  may,  by  reason 
of  the  peculiar  circumstances  surrounding  the  application,  regard 
his  duty  as  best  discharged  by  holding  the  case  without  final 
determination  at  all.  It  is  diflScult  to  discover  how  his  course  in 
that  respect  can  be  reviewed  by  any  judicial  or  other  tribunal. 
He  should  always  act  from  the  highest  motives  of  public  policy 
and  regarvlless  of  personal  consequences  ;  without  trepidation,  fear, 
or  favor  ;  unaffected   by  political  or  other  improper  influences ; 
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unawed  by  public  clamor  or  prejudice  ;  with  courage,  integrity, 
and  good  judgment. 

There  may  be  occasions  when  he  should  interfere  as  an  act  of 
political  justice,  where  some  corrupt  and  unworthy  judge,  un- 
mindful of  his  duty,  has  undertaken  to  serve  the  ends  of  partisan- 
sliip  by  the  improper  exercise  of  arbitrary  powers  in  cases  involv- 
ing political  consequences.     Such  instances  are  rare,  however. 

There  is  a  vagueness  and  indefiniteness  surrounding  the  par- 
doning power  which  renders  it  a  most  delicate  and  thankless 
duty  to  discharge — a  task  usually  not  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
the  public.  It  is  governed  by  no  fixed  or  arbitrary  rules.  It  is 
controlled  by  no  higher  authority.  The  popular  idea  is  that  it 
may  be  exercised  at  the  mere  caprice  of  the  Executive,  and  that 
he  is  not  obliged  to  expose  his  reasons.  But  the  constitution  of 
New  York,  as  well  as  the  constitutions  of  several  other  States, 
requires  that  the  Governor  "  shall  annually  communicate  to  the 
Legislature  each  case  of  reprieve,  commutation,  or  pardon  granted, 
stating  the  name  of  the  convict,  the  crime  of  which  he  was  con- 
victed, the  sentence  and  its  date,  and  the  date  of  the  commuta- 
tion, pardon,  or  reprieve,^'  and  a  long-established  custom  seems 
to  demand  that  the  reasons  upon  which  his  decision  is  predicated 
shall  accompany  his  report.  There  can,  therefore,  very  properly 
be  no  secrecy  concerning  his  action.  It  is  a  public  and  not  a 
private  proceeding.  The  Legislature  and  the  people,  while  unable 
to  reverse  his  action,  may  judge  of  its  merits  themselves. 

It  is  well  said  that  "  a  pardon  is  purely  an  act  of  grace.*'     No 

one  is  entitled  to  it  as  a  matter  of  strict  right.      Mere  sympathy 

should  not  dictate  its  allowance,  but  considerations  of  mercy 

alone  are  sometimes  sufficient.     Shakespeare's  Poi'tia,  '^ a  young 

and  learned  doctor  to  our  court,''  is  made  to  say  that  the  quality 

of  mercy 

"  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown.  * 

How  far  mere  mercy  may  be  the  controlling  motive  for  grant- 
ing a  pardon  is  a  question  addressed  solely  to  the  conscience  of 
the  Executive.  There  can  be  no  just  cause  of  complaint  "  when 
mercy  seasons  justice,"  if  the  act  proceeds  not  from  a  mere  whim, 
but  is  approved  by  an  honest  and  sound  discretion.  It  has  been 
tersely  said  "  that  the  very  notion  of  mercy  implies  the  accuracy 
of  the  claims  of  justice." 
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There  are  a  few  general  rules  or  principles  which  may  be  laid 
down  as  safe  to  follow  in  these  cases. 

Ist.  The  Executive  should  not  interfere  to  correct  mere  errors 
of  law  which  may  be  remedied  by  an  appellate  court. 

2nd.  He  should  await  the  final  determination  of  a  criminal 
case. 

3rd.  The  findings  upon  disputed  questions  of  fact  decided  b; 
a  jury  should  usually  be  regarded  as  conclusive. 

4th.  Newly- discovered  evidence  of  the  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  may  be  accepted,  provided  relief  based  upon  it  cannot  be 
had  in  court. 

5th.  Gases  should  not  be  considered  where  the  term  of  im- 
prisonment does  not  exceed  a  year,  except  upon  the  allegation  of 
entire  innocence.  (This  rule  is  necessary  to  relieve  the  Execu- 
tive from  the  multiplicity  of  small  cases  arising  under  sentences 
from  the  minor  courts.) 

6th.  The  prisoner's  conduct  while  in  prison  must  have  been 
good. 

It  may  be  interesting  for  the  public  to  know  the  routine  course 
which  is  generally  taken  when  an  application  for  a  pardon  is  en- 
tertained. A  petition  must  be  presented  from  the  convict,  or  in 
his  behalf,  setting  forth  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  con- 
viction and  the  grounds  upon  which  executive  interposition  is 
asked  ;  and  upon  its  filing  a  letter  is  sent  to  the  district  attorney 
who  prosecuted  the  case  and  to  the  judge  who  presided  at  the 
trial,  asking  for  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  which  they  have  official 
knowledge,  and  for  their  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  application 
for  pardon.  Another  letter  is  sent  to  the  warden  of  the  prison 
where  the  convict  is  confined,  asking  for  a  report  in  reference  to 
the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  since  his  incarceration  ;  and  when 
replies  are  received  from  these  three  sources,  the  case  is  ready  for 
examination  by  the  Executive. 

Naturally  the  opinions  of  the  judge  and  district  attorney  are 
entitled  to  considerable  weight  in  the  consideration  of  the  case, 
although  they  are  by  no  means  conclusive.  Sometimes  the  facts 
upon  which  clemency  is  sought  have  arisen  since  the  trial,  and 
these  officials  have  no  knowledge  concerning  them.  Where  both 
concur  in  recommending  the  pardon,  it  is  ordinarily,  though  not 
always,  granted.  If  their  opinions  differ,  the  case  usually  receives 
further  and  more  careful  consideration.     If  the  case  is  otherwise 
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meritorious,  but  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  while  confined  has 
been  bad,  the  application  is  denied.  This  seemingly  harsh  course 
is  essential  to  preserve  the  discipline  and  good  order  of  the  prison. 

The  cases  which  are  very  difficult  satisfactorily  to  decide  are 
those  where  the  prisoner  is  concededly  more  or  less  guilty,  but 
where  the  punishment  which  has  been  imposed  seems  to  be  excess- 
ive. Some  contend  that  a  merely  excessive  sentence  presents  no 
proper  ground  for  executive  interference.  It  is  urged,  not  with- 
out some  force,  that  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  Executive  to 
revise  the  sentences  of  the  courts  simply  because  the  opinion  of  the 
Executive  may  differ  from  the  opinion  of  the  judge  as  to  the 
punishment  needed.  The  judge  who  sees  the  witnesses  and 
hears  all  the  evidence  is  certainly  more  competent,  usually,  than 
a  stranger  to  determine  what  the  proper  sentence  should  be.  Yet, 
while  idl  this  is  true,  it  is  evident  that  a  judge  unconsciously  is 
often  unduly  influenced  by  the  prejudiced  atmosphere  of  a  court- 
room and  the  unreasonable  clamor  of  a  community,  and  hastily 
inflicts  a  sentence  which  in  his  cooler  moments  he  would  not 
deliberately  approve  ;  and  injustice  would  clearly  result  if  a  gen- 
eral rule  should  be  observed  which  forbids  sentences  from  being 
commuted,  although  concededly  excessive.  Let  me  give  an  illus- 
tration. 

A  young  man  scarcely  twenty-one  years  of  age,  living  in  a 
rural  county  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  left 
his  home  to  find  work  upon  a  farm,  his  parents  moving  at  about 
the  same  time  to  Buffalo.  Unable  to  find  steady  work^  he  roamed 
about  the  country,  and  unfortunately  fell  into  the  company  of  a 
hardened  criminal,  who  persuaded  him  to  accompany  him,  when 
one  day  they  entered  a  dwelling-house,  the  family  being  absent, 
and  secured  something  to  eat,  and  the  young  man  stole  a  dollar 
and  two  cents.  They  were  subsequently  arrested,  and  they  both 
pleaded  guilty  to  burglary,  the  young  man  refusing  to  give  his 
true  name  for  fear  his  parents  would  hear  of  his  disgrace.  His 
companion  being  shown  to  be  an  experienced  burglar,  indignation 
in  the  county  ran  high  against  the  two.  Without  making  any 
particular  inquiry  as  to  the  previous  history  of  the  young 
man,  the  judge  sentenced  him  to  ttoenty-six  years'  imprison- 
ment  in  the  State  Prison.  This  was  in  September,  1888,  and 
his  parents  did  not  learn  of  his  misfortune  until  about  June, 
1891,  he  being  all  the  mean  time  in  prison.     His  parents  then 
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presented  an  application  for  a  commutation  of  his  sentence, 
which  was  entertained.  The  district  attorney  wrote  that  since 
the  conviction  he  had  ^*  investigated  the  case  more  thoronghiy/' 
and  had  ^^come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sentence  was  somewhat 
excessive/^  The  judge  attempted  no  justification,  and  simply 
wrote  :  "I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  ex- 
tend to  him  executive  clemency/'  It  was  shown  that  the  young 
man  had  never  been  arrested  before  and  that  his  previous  char- 
acter was  excellent.  I  promptly  commuted  his  sentence,  and  he 
was  immediately  released  from  prison.  His  sentence  was  an  out- 
rageous one  and  wholly  indefensible.  He  should  have  been  sent 
to  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  and  not  to  prison.  The  case  fitting- 
ly illustrates  the  necessity  for  executive  interposition  in  instances 
where  excessive  sentences  have  been  thoughtlessly  or  unfairly 
imposed. 

The  fatal  illness  of  a  prisoner  is  a  constant  source  of  embari*ass- 
ment  to  the  Executive,  because  it  is  made  a  very  common  ground  of 
application  for  the  commutation  of  sentences,  and  presents  many 
difficulties.  There  is  a  sort  of  prevailing  notion  among  the  peo- 
ple, or  some  classes  of  them,  that  any  prisoner  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  die  in  prison,  but  that  he  should  be  released  whenever 
his  illness  is  believed  to  be  fatal.  Such  people  argue 
that  the  public  interests  cannot  suffer  if  the  prisoner  should 
be  allowed  to  die  outside  of  prison  walls,  and  that  the  dictates  of 
humanity  require  that  himself  and  his  friends  should  be  spared 
the  alleged  disgrace  of  such  an  ending  of  his  life.  They  seem  to 
forget  that  both  he  and  they  have  been,  in  reality,  as  much  dis- 
graced by  the  original  sentence  and  imprisonment  as  they  can 
possibly  be  by  the  simple  death  of  the  convict  in  prison  ;  yet  the 
fact  cannot  be  disguised  that,  either  from  superstition,  prejudice, 
or  whim,  the  popular  idea  is  that  to  such  a  prisoner  ought  not  to  be 
refused  the  poor  privilege  of  dying  among  his  friends  and  outside 
of  prison  scenes.  The  denial  of  such  a  request  does  seem  cruel 
and  apparently  heartless  ;  yet  in  seven  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  proba- 
bly true  that  the  accommodations  of  the  prison  hospital  and  the 
skilled  attention  which  the  prisoner  receives  are  far  better  than 
would  be  afforded  him  among  his  own  friends. 

It  seems  quite  impossible  to  establish  an  arbitrary  rule  in  this 
class  of  disagreeable  cases.  Where  the  sick  prisoner  is  serving 
out  a  life-sentence,  the  request  for  release  upon  the  sole  gi'ound 
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of  his  fatal  illness  may  be  more  easily  denied  than  when  the 
sentence  is  for  a  term  of  years,  because  a  life-sentence 
contemplates  the  death  of  the  convict  while  in  prison,  but  a 
fatal  illness  during  a  short  term  is  an  unexpected  event.  A 
practical  difficulty  arises  sometimes  when  the  prisoner  is  ill 
and  the  physicians  think  he  cannot  recover  and  his  friends  are 
urging  the  uecessitv  of  soeedv  action.  The  Governor  must  act 
promptly  and  upon  the  information  before  him,  and  is  liable  to 
err.  An  instance  is  on  record  in  the  State  of  New  York  where 
one  of  my  distinguished  predecessors  pardoned  a  very  sick  con- 
vict upon  the  sole  ground  that  he  was  likely  to  die,  and,  though 
the  medical  representations  were  abundant  that  his  illness  would 
prove  fatal,  he  subsequently  recovered  and  is  alive  to-day.  It 
might  be  a  questionable  exercise  of  power,  or  at  least  a  violation 
of  propriety,  to  make  it  a  condition  of  granting  a  pardon  that  the 
convict  should  die  or  else  be  returned  to  prison.  Public  senti- 
ment would  probably  revolt  at  such  an  obnoxious  and  unusual 
condition. 

In  July,  1888, 1  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life  the  death- 
sentence  of  an  Italian  woman  named  Chiara  Gignarale,  who  had 
been  con>  icted  of  murdering  her  husband,  and  among  the  grounds 
for  my  action  which  were  stated  at  the  time,  in  my  **  Public  Papers'^ 
of  that  year,  appears  the  following  :  *' .  .  .  it  is  certified  to  me 
by  eminent  physicians,  in  whom  I  must  place  confidence,  that  the 
prisoner  is  and  has  been  for  some  time  seriously  ill,  and  that  in 
all  probability  she  cannot  survive  over  a  year  at  the  most,  and  is 
likely  to  die  at  any  time.^'  One  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians 
in  the  country  wrote  :  "  In  my  opinion,  it  is  impossible  for  her  to 
live  longer  than  a  year  at  the  utmost.^*  Yet  she  is  alive  to-day, 
and  is  understood  to  be  enjoying  fair  health  in  the  New  York 
Penitentiary. 

Where  a  sentence  is  for  a  short  term  and  a  prisoner  is  so  dan- 
gerously ill  that  his  recovery  is  believed  to  be  impossible,  the 
exercise  of  clemency  may  be  justified  in  the  interest  of  humanity, 
although  there  may  be  no  other  grounds  upon  which  to  support 
it.  Yet  even  this  safe  rule  subjects  the  Executive  to  the  constant 
importunities  of  friends  who,  unnecessarily  alarmed  at  the  illness 
of  a  prisoner,  besiege  the  Executive  for  immediate  favorable 
action. 

The  desirability  of  some  general  rule  of  action  in  these  cases 
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is  Tery  apparent.  Their  proper  disposition  occasions  more  anxiety 
and  annoyance  to  the  Executive^  and  demands  greater  circum- 
spection, than  almost  any  other  class  of  cases. 

Whether  executive  clemency  should  be  freely  or  sparingly 
exercised  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  I  have  conversed 
at  different  times  with  GTovernors  Seymour,  Tilden,  Robinson, 
Fenton,  Cornell,  and  Cleveland,  of  my  own  State,  upon  this  point, 
and  the  impression  which  I  derived  from  such  interviews  with  all 
of  them,  except  Governor  Cornell,  was  that,  if  they  had  any  criti- 
cism to  express  in  regard  to  their  own  action,  it  was  that  they  had 
not  exercised  the  pardoning  power  freely  enough.  As  I  under- 
stood it,  they  would  have  preferred  to  give  pardon  cases  more 
consideration,  but  were  unable  to  do  so  because  of  numerous 
other  important  duties  which  constantly  engaged  their  attention. 

Another  source  of  embarrassment  to  an  Executive  arises 
where  a  jury  finds  a  prisoner  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree 
and  at  the  same  time  recommends  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  court. 
Such  a  recommendation  is  without  legal  effect  and  cannot  be 
connidered  by  the  court  in  mitigation  of  the  sentence  which  the 
law  imperatively  requires  shall  be  imposed.  But  it  is  made  the 
basis  of  an  appeal  to  the  Executive  for  clemency,  and  must  be  re- 
spectfully considered.  It  has  been  ignored  in  many  cases,  but  in 
a  few  it  has  been  regarded  as  of  sufficient  weight,  in  connection, 
however,  with  other  facts,  to  require  executive  interference.  It 
is  believed  that  such  recommendations  should  not  be  encouraged. 
They  enable  a  jury  to  escape  or  evade  the  just  responsibilities 
which  attach  to  their  position.  They  secure  verdicts  which 
otherwise  would  not  be  rendered.  They  unduly  stimulate  ap- 
peals fo  clemency  and  arouse  expectations  which  ordinarily  can- 
not be  realized.  ^Neither  should  courts,  in  my  judgment,  antici- 
pate or  prejudice  executive  action  in  their  determination  of 
criminal  cases.  I  have  known  of  one  or  two  cases  where  convic- 
tions for  murder  in  the  first  degree  have  been  affirmed,  and  yet 
the  court  has  seen  fit  to  suggest  that  the  case  was  a  proper  one 
for  executive  interposition. 

The  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power  should  be  so  regulated  as 
to  subserve  the  best  interests  of  the  State  and  at  the  same  time 
to  secure,  if  possible,  the  reformation  of  the  offender.  Clemency 
may  often  be  wisely  extended  where  a  deserving  convict  has  not 
long  to  serve  and  steady  employment  shall  be  guaranteed  imme* 
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diately  after  his  discharge.  One  great  reason  why  there  are  so 
many  second-term  convicts  in  our  prisons  arises  from  the  fact  that 
upon  a  discharge  from  his  first  term  the  convict  can  find  nothing 
to  do,  and  easily  returns  to  a^reer  of  crime.  There  is,  naturally, 
a  prejudice  among  the  people  against  the  employment  of  persons 
who  have  served  a  term  in  prison ;  but  what  are  the  poor  convicts 
to  do  and  what  is  to  become  of  them  if  no  employment  shall 
be  opened  to  them  ?  They  must  starve,  beg,  or  steal,  if  they  can- 
not find  work.  This  thought  leads  to  the  suggestion  that 
benevolence  and  philanthropy  can  find  no  better  field  for  their 
exercise  than  in  securing  employment  for  discharged  convicts 
who  are  deserving.  An  effective  society  organized  for  such  a 
beneficent  purpose  could  accomplish  much  good,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  one  of  the  needs  of  the  hour.  I  commend  the  sug- 
gestion to  the  consideration  of  those  who  have  the  means  and 
disposition  to  inaugurate  so  desirable  a  movement,  which  can  be 
productive  of  so  much  benefit.     Who  will  start  it  ? 

David  B.  Hill. 
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BY  LADY  HENBY  SOMERSET. 


The  poor  of  all  great  cities  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two 
classes.  First,  those  who  work  for  wages,  miserably  low  but  fairly 
regular,  whose  earnings  keep  them  from  starving,  though  never  sfeffi- 
cient  to  remove  them  from  the  verge  of  famine  ;  whose  good  fortune 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  expression  that  they  are  not  chronically 
in  a  state  of  utter  destitution.  The  second  class  includes  those  who 
are.  The  rookeries  in  which  they  live  are  the  plague-spots  of  great 
towns.  It  is  an  army  wretched  and  weary,  recruited  from  the 
refuse — if  so  cruel  a  word  may  be  used — of  every  country  under 
heaven.  Their  continued  existence  is  a  standing  wonder  and  a 
standing  menace, — a  wonder  because  how  the  gains  of  their  sweated 
labor  and  petty  peddling  can  support  them  is  a  mystery  ;  a  menace 
idecause  no  public  peace  or  morality  can  be  secure  with  such  a 
class  in  our  midst. 

My  definition  of  this  second  class  almost  excludes  comparison ; 
utter  ^destitution  knows  of  few  degrees.  In  America  food  is 
cheaper,  and  fewer  meet  their  death  by  starving ;  and,  indeed, 
among  the  native  American  population  of  New  York  few  are 
wholly  destitute ;  while  in  London  the  casual  dock  laborer,  the 
^' unemployed,'^  the  captives  of  the  sweating-den,  in  spite  of  our 
vast  mass  of  Jewish  labor,  are  English  or  Irish,  and  form  the  bulk 
of  the  pauper  outcasts. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  New 
York  has  produced  within  its  precincts  samples  of  the  vices  of  all 
nations.  In  London  we  have  nothing  parallel  to  Chinatown  and 
the  Arab  quarter.  When  I  visited  the  former  of  these,  I  saw  an 
American  girl  lying  senseless  in  an  opium  den,  surrounded  by  the 
heathen  authors  of  her  shame ;  herself,  their  fellow  victim,  in 
the  toils  of  that  relentless  vice.     As  I  looked  upon  that  scene. 
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which  seemed  to  give  the  lie  to  one's  belief  in  the  divine  spark 
that  exists  in  every  human  heart,  another  girl  passing  me  where 
I  stood,  with  a  faint  blash  of  shame  that  spoke  of  the  memories 
of  a  brighter  past,  covered  that  poor  degraded  child  with  a  news- 
paper that  lay  at  hand. 

The  curse  of  poverty  is  great,  but  in  no  country  has  anything 
struck  me  as  so  horrible  as  this  reenforcement  of  the  evil  that  we 
know  by  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  the  heathen  world.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  here  to  linger  on  this  subject.  It  is  one  to  tax  all  the 
enthusiasm  and  eloquence  that  man  or  woman  could  muster  to 
denounce  as  the  vilest,  the  most  unnatural,  and  the  most  fester- 
ing evil  of  modem  times. 

To  pass  to  the  first  of  my  two  classes  of  the  poor.  In  London 
what  strikes  one  most  is  their  immense  number  and  low  individual 
calibre.  Their  long  subjection  has  so  robbed  them  of  ambition 
and  self-respect  that  the  one  thing  that  would  raise  them-r-the 
wish  to  rise — has  to  be  instilled,  instead  of  helped.  Such  is  the 
work  of  centuries  of  neglect ;  such  the  nemesis  that  the  apathy  of 
our  fathers  has  brought  upon  us. 

Whitechapel  is  the  district  which  has  generally  been  taken  to 
be  the  worst  in  our  English  metropolis.  Keally  it  is  only  typical 
of  a  score  of  areas  such  as  South  Lambeth,  St.  Pancras,  South- 
wark,  and  Soho.  But  Whitechapel  will  serve  as  an  example,  and 
for  choice  let  us  take  our  stand  in  the  Mile-End  Road. 

This  is  a  magnificent  thoroughfare  running  through  all  East 
London  from  the  heart  of  the  city  to  its  confines  at  Bow — a  street 
wider  than  any  I  have  seen  in  New  York,  with  pavements  on 
either  side  almost  as  wide  as  the  roadway  itself.  Here,  one  would 
think,  was  the  great  opportunity  for  a  popular  boulevard,  green 
with  trees,  and  bright  with  flowers  and  little  lawns,  showing  in 
its  splendor  some  of  the  wealth  the  daily  toil  of  its  teeming 
millions  produce.  Alas !  it  is  far  otherwise.  The  wealth  is  gone 
to  deck  the  lazy  West  End,  and  the  only  gayety  is  the  garishness 
of  vice.  On  a  Saturday  night,  here  in  the  heart  of  London,  in 
this  great  artery  of  its  system,  what  shall  we  see  ? 

The  wide  street  brilliantly  lit,  brighter  than  any  street  in  all 
the  town ;  but  not  by  the  public  gas-lamps.  The  sidewalk  alive 
with  the  passing  crowd  ;  but  this  is  not  the  throbbing  pulse  of 
industry.  The  air  resounds  with  the  voices  of  men  and  of 
women  ;  but  there  is  nothing  human  in  the  sound. 
VOL.  CLIV.— NO.  422.  5 
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The  brightness  is  the  glare  of  the  gin-palace  lamps.  We  can 
see  forty  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  The  beat  of  the  shuffling  footsteps  is  the  marcfi  of 
hopeless  fellow  creatures  sullenly  tramping  to  Saturday's  sorry 
saturnalia.  The  cries  that  strike  through  the  cold  night  air  fall 
like  a  whip  upon  our  hearing,  for  over  all  there  rings  the  shrill 
shriek  of  women  lost  to  womanhood;  and  I  know  no  more  dread- 
ful sound  than  the  outcry,  indecent  and  profane,  of  a  drunken 
woman.  In  this  fearful  pandemonium  there  are  many  such. 
The  shadows  on  the  gin-shop  doors  are  the  shadows  of  mothers 
drinking  at  the  bar  within,  drinking  with  their  babies  sometimes 
at  their  breasts,  drinking  their  children's  food  and  lives  away. 
It  is  here  that  girls  are  led  by  drink  to  forget  their  virtue,  and 
then  to  forget  their  vice  ;  and — shame  upon  us  that  this  is  so  ! — 
it  is  by  the  hands  of  women,  mostly  young,  that  the  poison  is 
handed  across  the  bar. 

Here  at  a  moment's  glance  you  may  see  the  distinctive  curse  of 
London's  poor.  The  women  drink.  Mothers,  daughters,  sisters, 
wives,  grown  women,  children  of  tender  years — the  gin-shop  is 
open  to  all,  and  all  go  to  it.  Nowhere  in  New  York  did  I  see  or 
hear  of  women  not  utterly  abandoned  habitually  frequenting 
saloons.  Nowhere  in  London  is  there  a  public  house  but  the 
women  will  be  as  good  (?)  customers  as  the  men.  It  is  impossible 
to  overrate  the  influence,  the  soul-destroying  influence,  this  has 
had  upon  the  homes  of  the  poor  ;  for  it  is  by  this,  I  am  convinced, 
that  the  idea  of  right  and  wrong  has  come  to  be  hopelessly  con- 
fused where  it  is  not  absolutely  lost.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
a  mother  who  since  marriage  has  been  a  faithful  wife,  and  perhaps 
before  that  a  virtuous  girl,  looking  on  with  indifference  while  her 
daughter  "goes  on  the  streets,"  and  is  lost  in  the  unnumbered 
legion  of  victims  hourly  sacrificed  to  the  demon  of  vice.  She  may 
regret  the  fact,  as  a  mother  in  a  wealthier  station  might  regret 
her  daughter  marrying  beneath  her,  but  there  is  no  shock,  no 
natural  horror,  at  the  wanton  marring  of  God's  fairest  handi- 
work, a  woman's  soul.  In  our  long  worship  of  mammon,  the 
shame  of  poverty  and  the  shame  of  sin  have  got  confused  :  to  the 
poor  in  their  misery  the  burden  of  disgrace  is  but  a  slight  addi- 
tion to  the  load  they  already  carry. 

It  is  this  demoralization  that  makes  the  case  so  serious  ;  this 
that  differentiates  them  from  their  compeers  in  misfortune  in 
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New  York.  There,  for  the  present  at  least,  public  sentiment 
amongst  themselves  forbids  open  drinking  and  open  drunkenness 
amongst  the  women;  butthe  terrible  amount  of  unlicensed  liquor- 
dealing  that  goes  on,  unless  promptly  checked,  must  soon  rob 
them  of  this  superiority. 

Whether  drink  causes  poverty,  or  poverty  drink,  is  a  matter  over 
which  philanthropists  may  wrangle.  For  my  part,  I  have  never 
had  a  doubt,  and  this  is  what  my  experience  has  taught  me  :  let 
a  man  or  woman  give  up  the  public  house,  and  within  three 
months  his  or  her  whole  environment  will  have  changed  ;  in  six 
he  or  she  will  have  forever  left  the  slum  where  hitherto  he  or  she 
lived  contentedly.  It  is  by  the  poorest  wage-earners  that  the  public 
houses  are  maintained,  and  probably  the  meanest  could  not  sub- 
sist with  a  custom  of  less  than  £2,000  yearly.  If  so, — and  this  is 
a  minimum  amount, — the  forty  I  have  mentioned  in  four  hundred 
yards  of  Mile-End  Road  must  mean  an  annual  tribute  of  £80,000, 
say  $400,000,  from  the  poorest  of  the  population.  Spent  in  their 
material  benefit,  what  would  not  this  sum  effect  ?  what  the  moral 
gain  with  this  incentive  to  evil  gone  ? 

New  York  seems  to  me  to  have  the  advantage  of  England  in 
three  respects.  Her  quotum  of  submerged  poor  is  smaller ;  they 
are  individually  more  self-reliant;  their  women  are  more  self- 
respecting.  And  yet  so  wretchedly  is  this  class  housed  that  all 
these  advantages  seem  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  being  lost  in 
the  vice  of  the  system  that  herds  them  together.  I  have  spoken 
of  the  unlicensed  drinking  that  I  fear  is  undermining  the  self- 
respect  of  the  women.  It  needs  little  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to 
foretell  what  must  be  the  future  of  a  city  that  packs  its  infant 
life  in  tenements  such  as, those  that  disgrace  the  East  Side. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  score  of  years  that  London  has  at  all 
realized  how  great  her  evils  were.  Considering  that  we  have  had 
to  make  up  the  omissions  of  centuries,  it  is  marvellous  how  much 
has  been  done.  Private  benefactors  and  the  public  law,  ground 
landlords  and  the  county  council,  all  have  joined  hands  in  the 
work  of  rehousing  the  poorer  artisans  ;  and,  although  much 
remains  to  be  done,  so  educated  is  public  opinion  that  5  per  cent, 
is  the  accepted  maximum  interest  that  ought  to  be  expected  from 
capital  expended  in  such  dwellings,  if  in  any  way  they  are  to 
prove  a  benefit  to  the  tenants.  The  middleman  in  London  may 
still  exact  an  exorbitant  rent  from  his  single-room  tenant  in  the 
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slum  ;  but^  thauk  Ood !  hk  trade  is  being  made  harder  eyery 
day^  and  the  worst  tale  of  London  is  better  than  what  I  saw  in 
this  city  a  week  ago.  Three  men  sleeping  in  a  cellar,  their  beds 
a  few  boards  stretched  across  the  barrels  that  held  the  f mit  they 
hawked  by  day  ;  the  floor  of  mud,  with  poots  of  filthy  water  here 
and  there ;  and  for  the  privilege  of  sharing  such  quarters  with  the 
rats  each  was  paying  thirty-five  cents  a  week— eighteen  pence  of 
English  money  !  It  is  probably  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  New  York  has  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  down-town  back 
alleys  can  eclipse  in  horror  the  worst  purlieus  of  Liverpool  and 
London.  When  disasters  such  as  the  fire  in  Madison  Street  alley 
occur.  Fifth  Avenue  learns  for  the  first  time  ''  how  the  other 
half  live.'' 

Here  are  evils  that  must  be  faced  and  manfully  grappled  with. 
In  London  the  fact  that  the  evil  is  of  old  standing,  the  lack  of 
field  for  labor,  the  daily  addition  to  the  pauper  class  by  foreign 
immigration  from  abroad  and  native  immigration  from  the  im- 
poverished rural  districts,  all  make  the  problem  more  compli- 
cated and  more  diflScult  of  solution.  New  York  is  a  modem  city 
— I  understand  its  rapid  growth  dates  from  1812 — standing  on  the 
threshold  of  a  continent  whose  wealth  and  enterprise  are  the  wonder 
of  the  world.  To  her  the  task  of  dealing  with  her  poor  should 
be  as  easy  as  it  is  urgent.  What  kind  of  citizens  must  conditions 
such  as  I  have  alluded  to  produce  ?  The  very  glory  of  New  York's 
democratic  liberty  will  be  the  guarantee  of  future  disaster.  A 
race  of  paupers  would  be  a  mocking  offset  to  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  world's  greatest  republic.  In  America  an  hereditary 
class  of  idlers  strikes  one,  as  an  anomaly — at  whichever  end  of 
the  social  scale  it  may  occur. 

Isabel  Sombbset. 
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''NINETY   MILES  IN  EIGHTY-NINE  MINUTES." 

BY  THEODORE    YOORHBES,    OBNBBAL    SUPERINTENDENT    OF  THE 
NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  HUDSON  RIYEB  RAILROAD. 


'^Another  record  broken.  A  remarkably  quick  trip  from  Jer- 
sey City  to  Washington."  These  are  the  headlines  that  appear 
in  the  morning  papers^  and  call  attention  to  the  latest  fast^  long- 
distance special  train.  The  account  goes  on  to  say  that  the  dis- 
tance, 227  miles,  was  covered  in  exactly  four  hours'  running 
time,  and  that  '^  the  party  aboard  was  delighted  at  breaking  the 
record.'' 

Of  those  who  read  this  account,  how  few  gave  a  thought  to  the 
real  merits  of  the  feat  and  the  fine  organization  necessary  to 
make  it  possible !  Even  of  those  who  were  passengers  on  the 
train  in  question,  how  few,  aside  from  the  professional  railway 
men  who  may  have  been  of  the  party,  appreciated  the  details  of 
the  effort  that  was  being  made  for  their  benefit  !  To  make  such 
a  trip  possible  required,  first,  a  road-bed,  solid,  substantial  in 
every  respect,  free  from  bad  curves,  guarded  from  all  liability  of 
obstruction,  and  protected  by  reliable  signals.  Next,  that  the 
rolling  stock  and  motive  power  be  in  perfect  order  and  of  ample 
capacity  to  do  the  work  assigned.  And,  finally,  after  the  most 
careful  preparation,  all  would  have  gone  for  naught  had  not  the 
actual  handling  of  the  train  been  put  in  charge  of  engineers 
whose  experience,  skill,  nerve,  and  courage  fitted  them  for  the 
work.  Such  men  are  rare  and  by  their  employers  valued,  but  by 
the  public  seldom  appreciated. 

The  technical  knowledge  required  to  handle  a  locomotive  engine 
is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  acquire.    Ordinarily  a  boy,  after  spend- 
ing a  preliminary  year  or  so  in  the  round-house  or  shops,  is  put  on 
.  an  engine  as  a  fireman.   His  period  of  service  in  that  capacity  varies 
greatly  according  to  the  natural  ability  he  may  display  and  the 
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exigencies  of  the  service.  From  a  fireman  he  is  promoted  to 
the  first  or  lowest  grade  of  engineer,  i.e.,  on  a  yard  or  shifting 
engine.  From  that  he  is  promoted,  in  due  time,  to  the  next 
grade,  that  of  freight  engineer,  and  finally  he  is  pat  in  charge  of 
a  passenger  locomotive. 

A  man,  to  fill  this  position,  should  have  had  suflScient 
experience  to  know  exactly  what  to  do  in  any  case  of  emergency ; 
should  be  prompt  and  quick  in  decision,  clear-eyed,  alert,  watch- 
f nl  for  any  indication  of  danger,  free  from  fear  or  nervousness, 
forgetful  of  self  if  danger  does  confront  him.  To  the  credit  of 
American  locomotive  engineers,  it  must  be  said,  our  records  show 
that  we  have  many  such  men  in  active  service  to-day. 

Yet  a  man  may  be  all  this  and  thoroughly  competent  to 
handle  a  regular  passenger  train,  who  would  still  be  unfit  for  such 
record  breaking  service  as  has  been  of  late  the  subject  of  news- 
paper comment.  "  Ninety  miles  in  eighty-nine  minutes !  *'  "  One 
hundred  and  forty-two  miles  in  one  hundred  and  forty  minutes 
without  a  stop  ! "  One  can  hardly  appreciate  what  this  means 
until  one  sits  by  the  engineer's  side  and  sees  it  done. 

The  skill  and  judgment  come  from  long  experience ;  the  cool- 
ness, the  watchful  eye,  and  the  nerve  are  born  in  the  man  and 
cannot  be  acquired.  Great  generals  are  born,  not  made.  So  it  is 
with  9ne  engineers.  No  amount  of  experience  will  produce  them 
unless  they  possess  the  special  qualities  needed. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  single  accident  will  destroy  the 
future  of  a  capable  man.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a  young  engi« 
neer  employed  on  a  railway  in  the  State  of  New  York  who  was  in 
every  way  fitted  for  his  position.  Intelligent,  quick-witted,  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  locomotive,  he  was  prudent,  watch- 
ful, prompt  in  emergencies,  and  capable  of  performing  any  duty 
required.  One  dark  night,  while  running  a  regular  passenger 
train  and  passing  over  a  specially  crooked  portion  of  the  line, 
there  suddenly  appeared  before  him  the  headlight  of  an  approach- 
ing locomotive  on  the  same  track.  No  time  to  do  more  than  shut 
off  steam  and  apply  the  brakes,  and  the  collision  occurred.  Both 
engines  were  overturned  and  badly  wrecked.  The  fireman  had 
had  a  moment's  warning  from  the  engineer  and  jumped.  The 
engineer  stood  by  his  work,  and  went  down  in  the  wreck.  When 
picked  up,  his  shoulder  was  dislocated,  but  no  bones  were  broken, 
and  he  was  soon  able  to  be  sent  to  his  home.    His  principal  trouble 
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appeared  to  be  from  the  shock.  After  a  few  weeks  he  gradually 
recovered.  He  got  out,  and  after  a  further  time  reported  for  duty. 
He  was  put  back  on  his  former  train.  He  appeared  to  be  quite 
well  and  as  fit  for  duty  as  ever.  The  train  started  and  all  went 
well  during  daylight.  The  return  trip  was  made  at  night.  As 
the  train  approached  the  crooked  piece  of  road,  the  fireman  noticed 
that  the  engineer  seemed  to  grow  white  and  nervous,  and  invol- 
untarily to  shut  off  steam.  The  train  drew  nearer  and  nearer  the 
scene  of  the  accident,  and  the  engineer  grew  more  and  more  ner- 
vous. Finally  when  the  exact  spot  was  reached,  he  fell  over.  He 
had  fainted.  His  career  was  at  an  end.  He  never  stood  on  the 
footboard  again. 

To  drive  a  locomotive  at  a  very  high  speed  continuously  for  a 
considerable  distance  undoubtedly  involves  the  exercise  of  great 
skill  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  engineer.  That  it  neces- 
sarily involves  a  great  strain  on  his  nerves  or  endurance  does  not 
follow.  On  the  contrary,  very  many  cases  occur  in  the  daily 
working  of  our  railways  where  men  are  put  in  positions  trying  by 
reason  of  the  risk  to  be  encountered  rather  than  by  any  speed 
required. 

The  calling  of  a  locomotive  engineer  is  one  involving  a  certain 
hazard.  The  degree  of  danger  involved  depends  very  greatly  on 
the  nature  of  the  service. 

Regular  trains,  that  are  duly  advertised  and  shown  on  the 
schedules  of  the  road,  that  are  run  regularly  day  after  day  by  the 
same  men,  are  by  far  the  safest  service.  The  men  running  them  be- 
come used  to  them  and  perform  their  daily  work  with  the  regular- 
ity of  machines.  They  think  as  little  of  danger  as  the  passengers 
in  the  trains  behind  them.  Many  a  man  to-day  is  running  the 
same  train  he  ran  ten,  fifteen,  even  twenty  years  ago,  and 
will  continue  to  run  it  for  years  to  come.  With  such 
service  the  question  of  speed  counts  but  for  little.  Provided  the 
work  be  regular,  uniform,  day  by  day  the  same  routine,  it  soon 
becomes  a  matter  of  custom  or  habit,  and  with  good  health  it 
cannot  be  said  to  involve  any  special  strain  on  the  system. 

Not  long  since  the  engineer  of  a  limited  train  *^  pulled  ouf 
from  a  station  where  the  train  had  made  a  regular  stop.  Within 
the  next  two  miles  he  brought  the  train  to  the  precise  rate  of 
speed  called  for  by  the  schedule,  about  forty-two  miles  per  hour. 
After  that,  save  for  an  occasional  glance  at  his  gauges,  he  appar- 
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ently  did  nothing  for  nearly  two  hours.  He  did  not  move  the 
throttle-Talve  nor  touch  a  lever.  Except  for  his  watchful  look 
ahead  one  would  not  have  thought  him  on  duty.  Approaching 
the  end  of  his  run,  he  got  off  his  seat,  took  off  his  overalls,  and 
had  the  fireman  give  him  a  basin  of  water,  with  which  he  washed 
his  hands.  A  few  minutes  later  he  gradually  shut  off  steam,  and 
then  with  the  air-brake  brought  the  heavy  train  to  a  stop  at  the 
end  of  an  eighty-one  miles  run,  exactly  on  schedule  time.  Such 
coolness  and  accuracy  can  only  be  acquired  as  a  result  of  daily 
habit  and  long  experience. 

The  recent  exceptionally  fast  service  between  New  York  and 
Buffalo,  involving,  as  it  does,  a  speed  of  a  mile  a  minute  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  distance,  has  proved  no  more  trying  to  the 
engineers  who  run  the  train  than  to  those  of  other  regular  trains 
of  the  same  line.  The  speed  is  a  question  of  power  and  weight 
— the  power  of  the  locomotive  to  do  its  work  easily  and  the  weight 
of  the  train.  The  chief  anxiety  of  the  engineer  is  as  to  whether 
his  engine  is  in  first-class  condition,  capable  of  doing  the  work 
called  for  without  crowding.  He  knows  that  every  man  on  the 
line  is  alert  and  looking  for  his  train,  that  every  possible  precau- 
tion is  taken  to  insure  him  a  clear  track,  that  the  chance  of  any 
obstruction  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  He  drives  his  engine,  con- 
scious that  he  has  the  best  '^  run ''  on  the  road,  that  he  has  a 
position  eagerly  sought  after,  with  no  thought  of  possible  danger, 
but  with  a  feeling  of  pride  that  his  engine  is  capable  of  such  work 
and  that  he  is  identified  with  a  road  where  such  work  is  possible. 

Irregular  or  special  train  service  is  accompanied  with  more 
risk  of  accident  than  regular  service.  It  constantly  happens  that 
the  requirements  of  the  business  necessitate  special  service,  often 
on  very  short  notice.  Such  work  always  involves  a  certain  risk, 
and  is  proportionately  trying  to  the  engineers.  Especially  is  such 
service  dangerous  when  performed  at  night  or  in  a  storm  or  dense 
fog.  To  drive  an  engine  "  running  extra  ^'  on  a  dark  night  or 
through  a  driving  snow-storm  or  heavy  fog  is  as  unpleasant  a 
duty  as  can  be  assigned  to  an  engineer ;  the  chief  danger  being, 
not  the  risk  of  collision,  which  even  in  fog  is  but  slight,  but  the 
danger  of  striking  some  trespasser  walking  on  the  track — ^a  danger 
which  unfortunately  is  ever  present  to  our  engineers. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  various  State  Boards  of  Railway 
Commissioners  give  the  number  of  persons  who  each  year  \ob& 
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their  lives  while  trespassing  on  railway  tracks.  Of  the  far  greater 
number  of  persons  who  daily  walk  on  the  tracks  and  narrowly 
escape  death  we  hear  nothing.  And  yet  the  narrow  escape  is 
almost  as  trying  to  the  engineer  as  the  real  accident. 

The  engineer  will  often  on  rounding  a  sharp  curve  meet  a  long 
freight  train  on  the  opposite  track.  Directly  ahead  and  but  a  few 
feet  distant  stands  a  woman  on  the  track  waiting  for  the  freight 
train  to  pass.  The  noise  of  the  passing  cars  prevents  her  hearing 
the  approaching  train.  The  engineer  reverses  his  engine,  applies 
his  air-brake,  and  pulls  his  whistle-lever,  knowing  all  the  time 
that  he  cannot  possibly  stop  in  the  short  distance.  The  most 
hardened  veteran  at  such  a  moment  will  feel  sick  and  faint.  It 
may  happen  that  at  the  last  moment  the  woman  sees  the  engine 
and  leaps  backward.  She  is  safe,  but  will  not  recover  from  the 
fright  for  hours,  while  the  engineer  sweeps  on  and  does  not  re- 
cover his  composure  for  some  time  to  come. 

It  is  not  alone  the  trespasser  on  the  track  ahead  that  requires 
the  close  attention  of  the  engineer.  There  is  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  signals,  switch  targets,  train  or  station  indicators,  etc., 
all  of  which  require  his  watchfulness. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  details  that  go  to  make  up  a  single  run  of  an 
engineer,  or  the  full  degree  of  responsibility  that  rests  upon  his 
shoulders.  The  greater  number  of  our  roads,  even  those  with 
the  heaviest  traffic,  have  but  a  single  station  at  each  point.  All 
passengers  habitually  walk  across  a  track  to  take  a  train  going  in 
one  direction.  Overhead  bridges  or  under  passage-ways  are  almost 
unknown.  Even  where  they  are  provided  the  public  rebel  and 
evade  their  use  by  every  means  in  their  power.  The  result  is  that 
one  ever-present  danger  which  our  engineers  have  to  guard 
against  is  that  of  running  over  passengers  who  may  be  entering  or 
leaving  a  train  on  the  opposite  track.  This,  while  it  may  seem  a 
matter  of  course,  often  involves  the  exercise  of  great  judgment  on 
their  part.- 

Highway  crossings  at  grade  are  a  constant  source  of  danger. 
Accidents  often  occur  that  are  absolutely  beyond  the  power  of  the 
engineer  to  prevent,  and  yet  in  very  many  cases  the  men  are  held 
accountable  and  the  company  held  liable. 

Horses  and  cattle  break  through  fences  and  appear  suddenly 
ia^ront  of  a  train.    Such  a  case  occurred  but  a  few  days  ago. 
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where  a  pair  of  horses  came  off  a  farm-crossing  directly  in  front 
of  a  train.  The  result  was  that  the  engine  was  thrown  in  the 
ditch  bottom  side  up,  the  fireman  killed  outright,  and  the  engi- 
neer and  one  other  employee  seriously  injured. 

That  all  signals  must  be  promptly  obeyed  is  a  matter  of  course. 
This  becomes  a  sort  of  second  nature  to  an  experienced  engineer. 
He  will  shut  off  steam  and  apply  the  air-brake  at  the  sight  of  a 
danger-signal  long  before  a  novice  who  may  be  riding  on  the 
locomotive  with  him  will  have  caught  sight  of  the  signal.  To  aid 
the  engineers  in  this  respect,  where  signals  are  liable  to  be 
obscured  by  smoke  or  escaping  steam,  auxiliary  audible  signals 
are  sometimes  used — torpedoes  on  the  rail  or  gongs. 

Accidents  from  a  direct  failure  to  properly  observe  and  obey 
fixed  visual  signals  are  very  rare.  Yet  when  they  do  occur  the 
consequences  are  so  serious  that  the  attention  of  inventors  has 
been  especially  turned  to  the  subject.  Several  very  ingenious 
devices  have  been  suggested  to  supplement  the  action  of  the  en- 
gineer when  passing  a  danger-signal,  and,  in  fact,  to  do  his  work 
for  him  in  case  of  negligence.  One  of  the  most  ingenious  pro- 
poses to  use  the  compressed  air  of  the  air-brake,  and  by  that 
power,  called  into  action  by  a  guard-rail  on  the  track  and  certain 
electrical  connections,  automatically  to  shut  off  the  steam  on  the 
engine  and  apply  the  brakes  on  the  train,  in  case  of  any  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  engineer. 

The  locomotive  engineers  of  this  country,  from  the  necessities 
of  the  case,  are  a  picked  body  of  men.  They  are  prudent,  trust- 
worthy, sober,  and  intelligent  in  a  very  high  degree.  In  nothing 
is  this  better  shown  than  in  the  success  that  has  been  attained  by 
them  in  the  organization  known  as  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  which  comprises  the  great  majority  of  the  engineers 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  a  form  of  trades-union  which,  under 
the  wise  and  skilful  guidance  of  its  grand  chief  engineer,  has  for 
many  years  upheld  and  advanced  the  best  interests  of  its  mem- 
bers throughout  the  country.  That  the  Brotherhood  has  made 
some  mistakes  its  best  friends  will  not  deny.  But  it  has  proved 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  hundreds  of 
its  members.  And  in  one  especial  feature  its  policy  should  be 
commended.  Differing  from  many  so-called  labor  organizations, 
which  seek  to  level  all  their  members  to  the  grade  of  the  least 
efficient,  the  Brotherhood  has  always  recognized  the  necessity 
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and  value  of  classification ;  urging  that  different  men  be  paid 
according  to  their  experience  and  the  duties  required  of  them, 
and  so  using  its  influence  to  elevate  and  promote  its  members,  by 
degrees,  to  the  highest  grade  of  proficiency,  instead  of  holding 
all  down  to  the  level  of  the  least  efficient. 

What  becomes  of  old  engineers  ?  There  is  a  certain  fascina- 
tion in  the  occupation  that  unfits  many  men  for  any  other  work. 
They  have  no  ambition,  but  are  content  to  live  and  die  engineers. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  are  promoted  to  the  higher  positions  in 
the  mechanical  department  of  the  railways.  They  become  round- 
house foremen,  engine-despatchers,  master  mechanics,  etc.  Ex- 
ceptional men  make  exceptional  advancement  in  this  as  in  other 
callings.  Some  of  the  most  able  men  in  the  railway  service  of 
the  country  to-day  began  life  in  the  shops  and  worked  their  way 
up  from  the  foot-board  of  the  locomotive. 

Many  very  useful  and  valuable  devices  have  been  the  inven- 
tion of  locomotive  engineers.  In  fact,  the  efficiency  of  the  Amer- 
ican locomotive  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  large  measure  the  result 
of  such  inventions.  It  is  by  reason  of  their  skill  and  ingenuity 
that  the  American  locomotive  is  so  efficient  and  is  able  to  per- 
form an  amount  of  work  that  is  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
our  friends  abroad. 

With  these  locomotives  American  railway  managers  move  on 
our  railways — the  greater  number  of  which  have  but  a  single 
track,  and  many  of  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  more  than  half 
finished — a  traffic  which  in  volume,  rapidity  of  transportation, 
and  economy  is  a  constant  marvel. 

But  no  efficiency  of  our  locomotives  would  accomplish  this 
result  were  it  not  for  the  fidelity,  skill,  ingenuity,  and  trustwor- 
thiness of  the  men  in  charge  of  them — our  locomotive  engineers. 

ThEODOBE  VOORHEES. 
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THE  FIRST  COST  OF  SHIPS. 

BY  CHARLES  H.   CRAMP. 


Not  long  ago  a  metropolitan  newspaper  quoted  me  in  an 
"interview''  as  saying  that  the  higher  classes  of  ships  could  be 
built  as  economically  in  this  country  as  in  Great  Britain. 

This  observation  called  out  a  number  of  inquiries  and  requests 
for  more  specific  information ;  among  which  was  a  letter  from 
the  editor  of  The  North  American  Review  offering  the  pages 
of  that  eminent  periodical  for  any  elaboration  of  the  subject  sug* 
gested  that  might  seem  proper. 

In  availing  myself  of  that  offer,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  I  do 
so,  not  from  desire  to  provoke  controversy,  but  with  a  view  to 
clear  away  some  prevailing  misapprehension  as  to  the  relative 
state  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  alleged  or  supposed  difference  in  first  cost 
upon  the  growth  of  our  merchant  niarine. 

The  scope  suggested  by  this  inquiry  is  naturally  much  beyond 
the  limits  of  a  single  magazine  paper,  and,  besides,  the  pressure 
of  daily  duties  precludes  such  exhaustive  treatment  as  I  should 
like  to  give  it.  Therefore,  the  tenor  of  this  paper  will  be  that  of 
a  cursory  survey  of  the  most  recent  achievements  in  shipbuild- 
ing and  their  effects  upon  the  conditions  of  ocean  steam  traffic. 

A  review  of  the  comparative  history  of  British  and  American 
shipbuilding  from  the  foundation  of  our  republic  would  be  inter- 
esting and  instructive,  as  showing  a  steady  tendency  to  superior 
workmanship  and  more  elaborate  finish  on  the  part  of  American 
builders,  class  for  class  and  rate  for  rate,  whereby  a  factor  of 
greater  first  cost  was  established,  independent  of  any  other  con- 
ditions ;  but  space  and  time  forbid  anything  more  than  reference 
to  it  as  a  fact. 

Coming  immediately  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  existing 
state  of  things,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  perhaps  no  topic 
which  so  many  men  discuss,  and  so  few  comprehend,  as  the  tech- 
nique of  shipbuilding.    This  fact  is  gratifying  as  an  evidence  of 
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growing  public  interest,  but  it  often  gives  rise  to  amusing  contre- 
temps. For  example^  the  frequenters  of  the  smoking-room  of 
one  of  our  great  trans-Atlantic  liners^  in  a  recent  passage,  had 
been  treated  to  a  voluble  disquisition  on  the  comparative  '*  lines ' 
of  certain  rival  steamers.  Persons  not  familiar  with  the  subject 
were  profoundly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  this  gentleman 
was  an  authority.  Finally  one  of  the  listeners  interrupted  the 
discourse  to  inquire  what  the  gentleman  understood  the  term 
'^  lines  of  a  ship  ^'  to  mean.  He  was  unable  to  define  the  term 
at  all.  It  is  this  fact  of  limited  public  knowledge  that  makes 
misapprehension  so  easy^  and  accurate  information  so  hard  to 
convey. 

The  simple  question.  Can  you  build  a  ship  as  cheaply  in  the 
United  States  as  in  England  ?  is  as  impossible  of  direct  positive 
or  negative  reply  as  would  be  the  question.  Can  a  man  be 
educated  as  cheaply  in  one  country  as  in  the  other  ? 

The  absurdity  of  the  latter  question  would  be  manifest,  because 
any  one  could  see  that  it  depended  partly  on  the  man  and  partly 
on  the  education.  In  different  ways,  but  in  a  similar  generic 
sense,  the  principle  would  apply  to  the  first  question,  and  the 
answer  would  be  that  it  depended  partly  on  the  ship  and  partly  on 
the  builder. 

With  regard  to  the  simpler  and  plainer  types  of  vessels,  such  as 
are  used  for  freighting  mainly,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss 
tliem  here.  The  question  solves  itself  to  any  one  of  average  in- 
telligence who  will  go  aboard  and  compare  the  workmanship, 
style,  finish,  and  general  range  of  seaboat  qualities  as  between  any 
freight  vessel  like  those  of  the  Metropolitan  Line  or  the  Morgan 
Line  or  the  Clyde  Line,  for  example,  and  the  usual  English  tramp 
of  approximately  equal  burthen. 

Put  the  plans  and  specifications  of  the  average  English  tramp 
in  the  hands  of  an  American  shipbuilder,  and  he  could  not  dupli- 
cate her.  He  would  build  a  better  vessel,  of  superior  workman- 
ship and  neater  finish  in  every  respect ;  for  the  reason,  to  put  it 
broadly,  that  the  mechanics  who  make  up  an  American  shipyard 
organization  are  trained  to  a  grade  of  performance  which  they 
could  not  reduce  to  the  standard  of  tramp-construction. 

Under  these  circumstances  this  branch  of  the  subject  may  be 
dismissed  summarily,  with  the  statement  that  an  English  freight 
ship  of  the  usual  type  could  not  be  duplicated  in  this  country  at 
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any  cost.  Whether  our  superior  standard  in  vessels  of  this  class 
is  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage  in  competition  I  will  not 
attempt  to  decide. 

Coming  to  the  highest  class  of  vessels^ — that  is  to  say,  the  most 
recent  trans-Atlantic  liners,  which  are  rated  first  in  speed  and 
accommodations, — the  attention  of  the  world  is  now  directed  to 
certain  conspicuous  ships.  These  are  the  '^  Columbia/'  the  "  City 
of  Paris"  and  "City  of  New  York/' and  the  " Teutonic '' and 
''  Majestic.'* 

In  model  these  vessels  show  no  improvement  over  the  best 
American  or  British  model  of  thirty  years  ago.  Dividing  them 
and  the  types  which  they  represent  into  three  groups,  we  find 
them  distinguished  by  marked  differences  of  form  and  construc- 
tion, and  also  of  ma«*.hinery  detail,  but  there  is  little  difference 
in  outfit  or  engine  performance. 

The  recent  award  by  the  Cunard  Company  of  the  contract  for 
a  new  ship  to  the  Fairfield  works,  of  which  Dr.  Elgar,  late  super- 
intendent of  dock  yards,  is  naval  architect,  will  probably  develop 
a  fourth  type. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  into  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the 
peculiarities  of  these  several  types,  and  I  have  introduced  the 
fact  of  their  existence  partly  because  I  have  seen  no  previous 
reference  to  it  and  partly  to  preface  some  remarks  more  directly 
pertinent  to  the  main  points  of  my  theme.  Thus,  when  one  uses 
the  term  '*  British  ships  "  for  purposes  of  comparison  with 
"American  ships,"  it  is  calculated  to  mislead,  because  the  infer- 
ence would  be  that  all  '*  British  ships"  were  alike  ;  or,  at  least, 
that  the  similarity  of  type,  model,  mode  of  construction,  cost, 
etc.,  class  for  class,  was  sufficiently  close  to  make  the  national 
designation  alone  an  adequate  basis  for  comparison. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Every  great  ship- 
yard, of  long  existence  and  extensive  output,  acquires  methods, 
systems,  and  practices  peculiarly  its  own,  and  these  in  turn 
express  themselves  in  the  characteristics  of  vessel  which  it  designs 
and  builds. 

The  result  is  that,  while  there  may  not  be  much  difference  in 
the  average  performance  between  vessels  of  the  same  class  by 
different  builders,  so  far  as  speed,  endurance,  cost  of  operating, 
and  annual  expense  of  repair  are  concerned,  there  will  be  matetfal 
difference  in  the  means  and  methods  by  which  these  reiults  are 
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reached,  and  hence  a  corresponding  disparity  in  estimates  of  first 
cost.  A  Harland  &  Wolf  ship  will  not  be  a  Thomson  ship,  nor  a 
Laird  ship,  nor  an  Elder  ship  ;  and  the  same  rule  will  apply  to 
further  comparisons  between  the  others. 

An  error  quite  prevalent  is  the  supposition  that  whenever  a 
trans- Atlantic  steamship  company  decides  to  add  a  new  first-rate 
vessel  to  its  fleet,  complete  plans,  specifications,  etc  ,  are  prepared 
and  submitted  to  a  number  of  competent  shipyards  for  competi- 
tive bidding,  after  the  fashion  of  the  United  States  in  its  navy 
contract  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  sort  of  thing  never 
occurs.  As  a  rule,  each  company  has  its  particular  or  favorite 
builder ;  and  often  they  are  associated  financially. 

The  builders' type  of  ship  becomes  the  company's  standard  for 
service.  The  excellences  of  the  type  have  been  ascertained  by 
experience,  and  opportunity  has  occurred  to  detect  and  remedy 
any  defect.  Hence  the  steamship  company  and  the  builders 
work  together,  and  their  codperation  results  in  the  growth  of  a 
fieet  having  a  reputation  of  its  own  and  with  it,  to  a  very  great 
extent  at  least,  a  settled  class  of  public  patronage. 

In  short,  the  business,  in  a  certain  way,  is  governed  by  the 
general  commercial  rule  that  public  patronage  is  largely  a  matter 
of  habit,  and  that  in  making  use  of  ships,  as  of  other  wares,  peo- 
ple continue  to  patronize  that  which  has  suited  them  once. 

There  are  many  shipyards  in  Great  Britain  ;  more  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  combined;  but,  so  far  as  my  observation  enables 
me  to  judge,  there  are  not  more  than  three  or,  at  the  outside,  four 
yards  which  would  be  considered  by  any  of  the  great  steamship 
companies  in  connection  with  a  first-rate  modern  vessel  such  as  is 
now  required  for  trans- Atlantic  mail  and  passenger  service. 

As  before  intimated  in  referring  to  the  diversity  of  types,  vessels 
of  this  class  involve  specialties  of  model,  motive  power,  structural 
character,  and  quality  of  equipment,  which,  it  may  be  said,  make 
them  8ui generis,  and  in  many  particulars  it  is  impossible  to  form  an 
advance  estimate  of  cost  without  a  very  liberal  margin  for  contin- 
gencies. These  facts  are  well  understood  in  England,  and  their 
logic  is  invariably  observed  in  negotiations  for  building  such 
ships.  It  often  happens  that,  after  the  general  scheme  and  ap- 
proximate price  have  been  agreed  upon,  achievements  elsewhere 
make  expedient  certain  departures  from  the  original. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  to  bear  in  mind  that  dur- 
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ing  the  construction  of  the  ** Majestic " and  "Teutonic^' at  the 
Belfast  yards,  for  the  White  Star  Company,  work  was  suspended 
for  several  months  pending  consideration  of  material  changes, 
some  of  which  were  adopted  and  others  rejected. 

But  these  conclusions  were  not  hastily  reached,  and  were  based 
upon  actual  observation  of  the  behavior  of  rival  ships  built  else> 
where.  Under  an  iron-clad  contract,  with  arbitrary  fixing  of 
specifications  and  price,  this  could  not  have  been  done  without 
friction.  It  may  be  that  there  are  good  reasons  why  the  United 
States  Government  should  to  a  great  extent  tie  both  its  hands  and 
those  of  the  contractors  by  inflexible  written  stipulations  under 
bond  and  penalty  ;  but  no  such  conditions  are  imposed  in  transac- 
tions between  steamship  companies  and  shipbuildei*s  of  established 
rank,  for  the  simple  reason  that  both  would  be  subject  to  probable 
or  possible  embarrassment  thereby,  and  experience  demonstrates 
that  it  is  better  to  leave  the  mass  of  detail  to  the  operation  of  the 
common  rules  of  business  as  encountered  in  the  progress  of  the 
work. 

From  these  observations  it  ought  to  be  tolerably  clear  that  the 
question,  for  example.  Can  you  duplicate  the  ^'  City  of  New  York,*' 
or  the  "  Majestic,"  or  the  "  Columbia ''  —using  the  word  "  dupli- 
cate '^  in  the  purely  structural  sense — ^for  the  cost  of  those  vessels 
in  Oreat  Britain  ?  would  be  putting  the  matter  in  an  impracticable 
form.  The  "  City  of  New  York  *'  is  a  product  of  the  peculiar  meth- 
ods, practices,  and  systems  of  the  Thomsons,  of  Clyde  bank  ;  the 
** Majestic"  similarly  represents  the  Belfast  yard  of  Harland  & 
Wolf,  and  the  "  Columbia,"  the  Lairds,  of  Birkenhead. 

In  each  case  the  vessel  is  of  a  special  type,  and  embodies  idio- 
syncrasies which  no  other  establishment  could  hnitate — at  all 
events,  not  at  equal  cost. 

The  proper  form  in  which  to  put  the  question  is  :  Can  you 
build  a  ship  to  do  the  work  of  the  *^  City  of  New  York  "  or  the 
**  Majestic  "  or  the  "  Columbia,"  in  all  respects,  for  the  same  cost  ? 
To  that  question  I  would  reply:  Yes,  or  within  as  small  a 
margin  as  would  be  likely  to  prevail  in  a  similar  case  between  any 
two  British  shipyards. 

Our  ship  might  differ  from  the  "  City  of  New  York  "  in  the 
ratio  of  principal  dimensions,  in  the  type  of  machinery,  in  style 
of  finish,  in  fittings,  equipment,  and  accommodations,  and  in 
many  other  things,  as  sanctioned  by  our  experience  or  approved 
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in  oar  particular  practice  ;  bnt  she  should  exhibit  at  least  equal 
performance  in  speed,  seaworthiness,  comfort,  durability,  and,  all 
other  things  being  equal,  in  economy  of  operation. 

But  the  point  which  I  wish  to  accentuate  is  that  the  ship 
would  be  of  our  type  and  our  model,  and  would  embody  our 
methods,  our  systems,  and  our  practices ;  she  would  not  be  a 
duplicate  or  an  imitation  of  any  other  ship,  whether  British  or 
otherwise.  A  proper  apprehension  of  this  point  and  an  adequate 
realization  of  the  importance  of  its  bearing  upon  any  question  as  to 
the  comparative  first  cost  of  high-class  vessels  in  this  country  and 
in  England  are  absolutely  essential  to  practical  or  valuable  know- 
ledge on  the  subject. 

In  this  connection  I  will  refer  briefly  to  a  phase  of  the  subject 
which  I  have  exploited  at  other  times  in  the  numerous  inquiries 
that  have  been  made  by  committees  of  Congress. 

That  is  the  fact  that  the  " first  cost''  of  ships  is  not  only  not 
a  prime  factor,  but  it  is  not  even  a  serious  factor,  in  any  competi- 
tion that  may  occur  between  this  country  and  Oreat  Britain  for  a 
share  of  the  traffic  of  the  ocean. 

My  views  in  that  direction  are,  perhaps,  well  enough  known 
to  make  repetition  of  them  here  unnecessary,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  I  could  say  anything  that  would  affect  any  differences  of 
opinion  which  may  exist. 

I  simply  state  the  fact  as  such,  in  order  to  preface  the  further 
and  more  important  statement  that  growth  of  demand  for  new 
ships,  with  its  resultant  development  of  contributory  industries 
in  steel  and  iron  and  other  materials  of  construction,  its  enlarge- 
ment and  improvement  of  plant  and  personnel  employed,  its 
natural  incentive  to  greater  energy  and  enlarged  enterprise,  and, 
above  all,  its  assurance  of  security  and  perpetuity  in  the  business, 
would  speedily  wipe  out  any  small  margin  that  may  now  exist 
against  us  in  the  matter  of  first  cost,  generally  speaking. 

Whatever  else  may  be  needed  to  restore  the  United  States  to 
its  footing  as  a  maritime  power  I  leave  to  the  patriotism  and  wisdom 
of  our  legislators  to  determine. 

Referring,  in  conclusion,  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  relative  cost 
of  construction  for  navy  account  in  the  two  countries,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  disparities  in  bases  of  comparison  exist  in  that 
direction  even  greater  than  in  merchant  shipbuilding. 

Jn  Oreat  Britain  public  patronage  in  great  amount  has  been 
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constantly  and  consistently  extended  to  private  enterprise,  from 
time  immemorial.  Here,  excepting  the  abnormal  period  of  the 
Civil  War,  government  patronage  of  private  shipyards  is  a  thing 
of  recent  growth ;  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  years  old. 

The  evolution  of  the  modern  war-ship  in  England  was  a  steady 
and  natural  growth ;  the  strides  of  progress  were  short  and  easy, 
and  all  contributory  industries  were  concurrently  developed  by 
equally  easy  stages.  There  was  no  sudden  transition ;  no  leap 
into  unknown  or  untried  fields.  From  the  first  iron  war-ship  of 
any  note— the  old  "  Warrior,'*  in  1857— up  to  the  "  Hood  '  and 
the  **  Royal  Sovereign."  first-rate  battle-ships  of  1891,  there  was 
a  rate  of  progress  the  steps  of  which  were  as  regular  as  the  ticking 
of  a  clock.  At  all  times  andjunder  all  conditions  the  shipbuilding 
industry  of  Great  Britain  has  been  of  paramount  national  import- 
ance ;  recognized  as  such  by  every  public  authority  and  fostered 
as  such  by  every  public  power. 

The  advantageous  effect  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  may  be  best 
apprehended  by  contrast  with  the  conditions  under  which  Amer- 
ican shipbuilders  undertook,  a  few  years  ago,  the  task  of 
jebnilding  the  United  States  Navy. 

On  November  7,  1881,  just  ten  years  ago  at  this  writing, 
the  first  Naval  Advisory  Board  reported  a  general  scheme  of 
naval  reconstruction.  The  assembly  of  this  board  was  one  of 
the  acts  of  the  Oarfield  administration.  From  it  may  be  dated 
the  prevailing  consistent  policy  of  the  new  navy,  though  actual 
construction  was  not  begun  until  about  two  years  later. 

At  the  outset  it  was  resolved  that  we  must  have  ships  of  the 
latest  approved  standard  in  every  respect  of  material,  armament, 
and  equipment.  When  the  work  began,  there  were,  say,  three 
shipyards  that  the  Navy  Department  considered  competent  to 
undertake  it  But  there  was  no  steel-mill  that  had  ever  made 
plates  and  shapes  of  the  quality  required  by  the  government 
specifications ;  no  foundry  that  had  ever  made  steel  castings  of 
that  standard ;  no  forge  capable  of  making  the  steel  shafts,  or 
the  tubes,  jackets,  and  hoops  required  for  the  motive  power  of  the 
ships  or  for  the  built-up  breech-loading  rified  cannon  of  large  cal- 
ibre wherewith  to  arm  them ;  and  no  plant  able  to  even  entertain  a 
proposition  for  the  heavy  armor-plates  necessary  in  the  construc- 
tion of  fighting  ships.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  true  that  the 
steel  shafts  for  the  earlier  ships,  the  forgings  for  the  pioneer 
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eight-inch  guns>  and  the  compound  armor  for  the  turrets  of  the 
monitor  ''Miantonomoh''  were  all  imported. 

Without  going  into  tedious  detail  of  these  preliminary  opera- 
tions,  it  may  be  said  in  bulk  that  we  not  only  had  to  build  ships 
of  even  a  higher  grade  than  their  contemporaries  abroad,  with 
no  commensurate  initial  resources,  but  we  had  to  create  a  new 
group  of  industries  in  every  branch  of  the  art  of  steel-making  to 
supply  us  with  the  necessary  material. 

Under  these  circumstances  American  shipyards  have  built  or 
are  building  about  forty  naval  vessels  of  numerous  rates  and 
types,  all  of  the  very  highest  and  most  effective  class  in  the 
world;  and  this  development  has  been  crowded  into  a  space  of 
about  seven  years.  To  put  the  case  a  little  stronger,  you  may  say 
that,  with  only  the  existing  authorized  construction  in  view,  this 
country  will  have  the  third  navy  in  the  world  within  less  than  ten 
years,  from  a  starting-point  which  may  be  described  as  at  zero  ! 

By  that  time  we  will  have  four  first-rate  battle-ships,  six 
powerful  double-turreted  monitors,  two  heavy-^armored  cruisers, 
thirteen  large  protected  cruisers,  two  of  which  are  the  fastest 
and  most  effective  in  the  world,  and  fifteen  smaller  vessels  of 
from  2,000  tons  down  to  first-class  torpedo  boats. 

In  addition  to  these  achievements  we  have  developed  on  our 
own  soil  forging,  foundry,  and  rolling  plants  with  capacity  of  pro- 
duction, as  to  size  or  quality,  equal  to  any  in  the  world  ;  and  all 
this  has  been  built,  you  may  say,  literally  *'  from  the  ground  up.'* 

To  state  the  case  in  another  phrase,  we  have,  in  a  compara- 
tively brief  period,  accomplished  practical  results  commensurate 
with  those  due  to  steady  growth  during  many  years  abroad. 

Manifestly  it  must  have  been  impossible  to  carry  all  these 
things  along  together  at  such  a  rapid  pace  and  to  surmount  so 
many  initial  difficulties  with  such  celerity  at  a  normal  cost.  No 
one  conversant  with  the  laws  of  trade  would  expect  it.  But  it  is 
a  well-known  and  admitted  fact  that  a  decrease  in  cost  per  ton 
of  displacement,  or  per  indicated  horse-power  of  machinery,  or 
per  foot-ton  of  ballistic  energy  in  our  guns,  or  per  unit  of  effect- 
ive resistance  in  our  armor,  has  quite  kept  pace  with  our  growth 
of  facilities  and  our  enlargement  of  output. 

The  disparity  in  cost  of  naval  ships  between  our  yards 
and  those  of  Oreat  Britain,  ton  for  ton,  gun  for  gun,  and  perform- 
ance for  performance,  has  dwindled  in  seven  years  until,  in  the 
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case  of  the  three  latest  battle-ships,  the  margin  between  our  prices 
and  those  of  similar  constructions  abroad  may  be  expressed  by  a 
very  small  figure.  To  illustrate  the  rapidity  of  progress  in  this 
direction  I  will  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Congress,  by  an  act 
approved  June  30,  1890,  authorized  the  construction  of  three 
battle-ships  of  ''about  8,500  tons'  displacement,'*  to  cost  "not 
more  than  four  million  dollars  each,  exclusive  of  armament'';  and 
the  vessels  now  building  under  the  provisions  of  that  act  are  of 
10,400  tons'  displacement,  or  nearly  25  per  cent,  larger  and  more 
efficient  than  those  contemplated  by  Congress,  with  a  margin  on 
each  ship  of  over  $800,000  for  fixed  armor  and  other  necessary 
deductions. 

Gratifying  as  this  prodigious  development  of  new  and  great 
industries  may  be  in  the  warlike  sense,  and  in  view  of  its  guaran- 
tee of  our  independence  as  a  nation  for  defence  or  for  offence,  its 
peaceful  significance  is  still  more  profound. 

At  this  writing  there  are  plants  and  organizations  in  the 
United  States  capable  of  producing  in  any  quantity,  and  of  the 
highest  quality,  any  structure  in  steel  or  iron  or  brass,  or  any  other 
metal,  that  can  be  produced  anywhere ;  a  state  of  things  which  did 
not  exist  seven  years  ago,  and  the  present  existence  of  which  is  a 
direct  outcome  of  the  enterprise  and  energy  called  forth  by  the 
rebuilding  of  the  navy.  In  my  opinion  it  must  be  a  pretty  poor 
American  who  is  not  proud  of  such  achievements  in  so  short  a  time. 

With  regard  to  the  chai'acter  of  the  vessels  built  or  building 
for  the  navy,  so  much  has  been  said  about  it  in  the  daily  press, 
and  public  interest  has  been  so  constantly  and  so  cordially  ex- 
pressed in  every  form,  that  comment  here  would  seem  unnecessary. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  the  universal  testimony,  both  of  our  own 
sailors  who  have  been  abroad  in  the  new  ships  and  of  candid 
foreigners  who  have  seen  them,  that  they  are  excelled  by  none 
and  equalled  by  but  few  in  their  respective  classes  anywhere. 

If  the  current  policy  of  naval  reconstruction  be  pursued  for 
another  decade,  coupled  with  a  vigorous  and  consistent  execution 
of  the  measures  recently  enacted  in  behalf  of  the  merchant 
marine,  the  question  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  paper  will 
be  asked  no  more ;  unless,  indeed,  its  point  should  be  reversed 
and  Englishmen  be  asking  one  another.  Can  we  build  ships  as 
conomically  as  they  can  in  the  United  States  ? 

Charles  H.  Cramp. 
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BY    SIR    EDWIN    ARKOLD,    GAIL    HAMILTON^    AGNES    REPPLIER, 

AMELIA  E.    BARR,   THE  REV.    DR.  CHARLES  A.    BRIGGS^ 

JULIEN  GORDON,  AND  DR.  WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND. 


SIR  EDWIN  ARNOLD: 

You  have  done  me  the  honor  to  invite  me  to  mention  which  is 
the  most  remarkable  book  I  happen  to  have  read  during  the  past 
year,  and  to  give  my  reasons  for  the  choice,  as  well  as  some  ac- 
count of  the  particular  book. 

Ordinarily  this  would  be  rather  difficult,  fori  am  a  varied  and 
omnivorous  reader,  and  should  be  puzzled  in  most  years  to  pick 
out  the  special  work  which  had  made  the  most  impression  upon 
me.  But  now  it  chances  to  be  an  easy  answer  which  I  sliall 
make.  I  brought  on  board  the  '*  City  of  New  York,'*  when 
starting  for  this  country,  four  volumes  to  beguile  the  brief  voyage. 
These  were  a  pocket  copy  of  the  Greek  **  Odyssey,"  a  Russian 
grammar,  a  Japanese  fairy-story  book,  and  "  La  B^te  Humaine,'* 
by  Emile  Zola.  Beyond  doubt  it  is  the  last  mentioned  which  has 
most  forcibly  impressed  itself  upon  me  of  late,  and  which  I  shall 
associate  always  with  that  wild  and  wintry  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic. 

I  take  it  that  anybody  who  pretends  to  keep  at  all  abreast  of 
modem  literature  must  read,  and  does  read,  whatever  Zola  writes. 
I  myself  have  certainly  gone  through  every  word  of  his  writing  : 
some  of  it  with  disgust,  much  of  it  with  deep  pain,  and  much  of 
it,  from  the  point  of  view  of  literary  art,  with  profound  admira- 
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tion.  There  can  be  no  question  but  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  fiction  in  past  or  present  times^  and  will  stand  forth  in  times 
to  come  the  chief  representative  of  the  realistic  school  of  novels. 
With  how  subtle  a  skill,  for  example,  does  he  not  open  the  grim 
and  dismal  story  of  '*  La  B6te  Humaine ''  ?  Before  two  or  three 
pages  are  perused  we  find  ourselves  familiar  with  Rouband,  the 
deputy  station-master,  and  with  Severine,  his  wife,  whom  he  has 
married  from  the  house  of  the  Chief -Justice  Qrandmorin,  his  god- 
father and  guardian.  Nothing  more  tender,  pretty,  or  idyllic 
could  begin  a  book  than  the  telling  of  the  railway 
ofScial  and  his  wife  meeting  in  the  little  upstairs  room 
of  the  Rue  d' Amsterdam,  and  one  almost  hopes  that 
M.  Zola  is  going  to  give  us  at  last  a  glad  and  clean  book,  such  as 
he  knows  well  how  to  write.  But  suddenly  a  little  slip  on  the 
wife^s  part  about  a  ring  that  she  is  wearing  tears  the  veil  away 
from  the  jealou&eyes  of  her  husband  ;  he  discovers  that  she  had 
in  by-gone  days  improper  relations  with  the  chief  justice ;  and  in 
a  frenzy  of  rage  and  anguish  he  forces  her,  after  a  scene  of 
frightful  violence,  to  write  a  note  to  M.  Qrandmorin,  which 
brings  that  aged  debauchee  into  the  train  going  back  from  Paris 
to  Havre.  During  the  passage  of  that  train,  Roubaud  murders 
M.  Qrandmorin,  obliging  Severine  to  assist  in  the  deed  ;  and  from 
that  hour  forward  the  whole  volume  seems  to  be  written  in  blood, 
so  full  are  its  red  pages  of  the  shadow  of  evil  passions,  assassina- 
tions, envies,  hatreds,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness. 

It  is  not  long  before  we  make  the  acquaintance  of  Jacques 
Lantier,  the  driver  of  a  locomotive  engine  named  La  Lison,  which 
figures  in  the  story  as  quite  a  special  and  living  character. 
Jacques  is  the  son  of  Qervaise,  of  ''L*Assommoir,'*  is  perhaps  the 
central  personage  of  the  book,  and  the  one  who  links  it  with  those 
previous  volumes  of  Zola  in  which  the  fortunes  of  the  Rougon- 
Macquart  family  have  been  evolved  in  that  dark,  gloomy,  fateful 
chronicle  so  well  known  to  M.  Zola's  readers.  Jacques  Lantier  is 
a  special  example  of  that  heredity  on  which  Zola  dwells  so  con- 
stantly. He  is  born  with  a  latent  passion  in  his  blood  to  kill — a 
passion  always  specially  aroused  by  the  presence  of  any  woman 
who  awakens  desire  in  him.  It  is  not  fair  even  to  read  or  quote 
M.  Zola  in  anything  except  French ;  his  style  is  one  of  his  great 
attractions,  being  in  the  highest  degree  lucid,  strong,  and  flex- 
ible.    Moreover,  most  of  his  translators  do  him  very  poor  justice. 
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traduttort  traditore.  "La  B6te  Hamaine/'  for  instance, 
should  by  no  means  be  rendered  "Human  Brutes/'  the  title 
given  it  in  the  American  version,  but,  rather,  "  The  Brute  in 
Man*';  and,  to  be  brief,  half  the  wonderful  force  of  the  French 
realist  exhales  when  you  strip  him  of  his  Oallic  garb.  But  here 
is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  passage  in  English  defining  the  curse  that 
lies  upon  Jacques  Lantier  : 

"So  it  had  opened  again,  that  odioos  ulcer  of  his  Ufe, which  he  thought  at 
last  closed  and  healed  I  Once  more  that  Insane  impulse  to  kill,  to  kill  a  wo- 
man, just  as  a  desire  of  her  began  to  overpower  his  senses,  that  impulse  which 
he  had  carried  within  him  from  his  childhood  up,  had  returned  as  the  impla- 
cable  plague  of  his  existence.  How  weU  he  remembered  its  first  appearance : 
that  little  girl  at  Plassans,  who  had  once  kissed  him  on  the  lips  with  a 
kitten-like,  caressing  gesture.  He  had  scissors  then  in  his  hands,  and  had  to 
throw  them  awaj  quick,  quick,  or  he  would  have  sunk  them  in  her  delicate 
pink  and  white  neck.  Who  was  he  to  have  each  a  destiny  meted  to  him  t 
His  mother,  Gervaise,  bore  him  when  hardly  fifteen,  and,  before  him,  his 
brother  Claude,  the  painter,  also  strange  and  wild  in  his  mood.  Later 
Etienne,  another  diseased  branch  of  that  same  tainted  tree.  They  aU  seemed 
m  balanced,  with  an  hereditary  insanity  creeping  out  under  one  form  or 
another.  It  appeared,  at  times,  that  he  was  not  himself,  but  some  one  else, 
over  whom  he  had  not  the  least  control,  one  who  was  leading  him,  in  spite 
of  aU  resistance,  to  shame  and  murder.  Perhaps  whole  generations  of  fathers 
and  grandfathers,  drunkards  and  debauchees,  were  bound  to  bear  such 
fruits,  spoUed  in  the  germ,  and  never  to  grow  whole  and  healthy.  He  dared 
not  touch  alcohol,  as  one  glass  was  enough  to  drive  him  crazy.  But  he  felt* 
all  the  same,  that  the  drunkard's  blood  coursed  in  his  veins,  dragging  him 
back,  with  its  aU-powerful  grasp,  to  the  savage  inbtincts  of  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  field,  to. that  first  state  of  the  primeval  man,  brutal  and  blood- 
thirsty. 

"  Indeed  he  hated  them  not,  these  wretched  women  he  had  so  often  felt 
like  strangling  or  stabbing  to  death.  He  hardly  knew  them  sometimes ; 
chance  acquaintances  of  the  street;  neighbors  at  some  theater  or  stage; 
scarcely  spoken  to,  but  always  bringing  home  to  him,  with  the  first  desire 
of  possession,  the  stronger  craving  for  immediate  murder.  A  strange  dul- 
ness  would  creep  over  his  brain,  and  it  seemed  then  as  if  he  had  to  avenge 
some  far  off  insult  made  to  one  of  his  race,  in  centuries  past,  by  some 
woman  who  had  left  the  hatred  of  her  sex  in  the  blood  of  the  insult^  one*s 
race ;  and  he  thirsted  for  that  revenge,  as  if  he  had  but  to  slay  his  victim,  to 
throw  her  panting  body  over  his  shoulder,  and  to  walk  into  the  wilderness, 
the  deed  done,  his  task  accomplished." 

The  masterly  art  of  Zola  is  seen  in  this  volume^  as  much  as  in 
any  other  of  his  extraordinary  series,  by  the  way  in  which  he  makes 
his  story  grow  out  of  the  business  along  the  railway  line,  and  brings 
into  its  scope  all  the  daily  and  weekly  incidents  of  a  great  main 
steam  road.  Just  as  the  novel  ''L'Assommoir '*  had  for  its  focus 
the  life  of  the  Paris  workman,  and  that  entitled  ''Au  Bonheur 
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des  Dames/'  the  life  of  the  Paris  shopwoman,  and  "  La  Terre/* 
again,  the  low  and  earthly  desires  and  ideas  of  the  French  peas- 
ant, so  this  volume  is  a  faithful  mirror  of  railway  existence  and 
work ;  and  it  is  with  an  amazing  dexterity  that  the  author  weaves 
the  daily  passage  of  the  trains  and  the  traflSe  of  the  line  into  the 
terrible  web  of  the  sins  and  passions  and  sorrows  of  his  charac- 
ters. Incidentally  one  learns  the  working  of  trains,  the  actual 
routine  of  the  ofScials  who  manage  them,  and  it  almost  might  be 
said,  indeed,  that  the  line  from  Havre  to  Paris  is  like  an  iron 
thread  upon  which  are  strung  the  lurid  events  and  low  crimes 
which  blot  the  book  from  end  to  end  with  tears  and  blood.  Sev- 
erine  and  Boubaud  keep  their  bad  secret  close,  but,  as  in  the  case 
of  that  other  absorbing  story  by  the  same  author,  ''  Therese  Ba- 
quin,''  their  crime  has  killed  in  their  bosoms  all  love,  and  Bou- 
baud turns  to  gambling,  while  his  wife  takes  up  with  Jacques,  the 
engine-driver. 

There  is  an  ugly,  lonely  house  along  the  line,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
long  tunnel,  which  we  get  to  know  and  shudder  at  as  the  mys- 
terious centre  of  all  the  crime  and  misery  of  the  story.  La  Croix 
de  Maufrds.  Bound  this  point  a  group  of  new  characters  gather: 
Flore,  the  signal-girl ;  Misard,  the  pointsman ;  Cabuche,  the 
quarryman,  and  Pecqueux,  the  stoker,  who  in  conjunction  with 
Jacques  drives  the  locomotive  La  Zison.  This  engine  is  the  real 
mistress  of  Lantier  ;  he  is  never  tired  of  cleaning  and  polishing 
her,  or  of  lavishly  satisfying  her  eternal  passion  for  oil,  and  we 
almost  feel  with  him  that  she  lives  and  has  an  existence  and 
disposition  of  her  own  in  the  scenes  where  Jacques 
drives  her  through  the  piled-up  snow,  or  in  the  last  frightful 
catastrophe  of  her  career,  when  Jacques  tries  to  avoid 
the  fatal  collision  which  Flore  has  prepared  for  him  in 
order  to  be  avenged  against  Severine.  The  signal-girl  smashes 
up  the  train,  but  fails  to  kill  Jacques,  and  afterwards,  in  a  fit  of 
remorse  and  disappointment,  goes  into  the  tunnel  and  stands  up 
full  front  on  the  line  to  meet  the  express,  which  crushes  her. 
The  evil  current  of  the  narrative  presently  draws  Jacques  and 
Severine  into  an  absorbing  desire  to  get  rid  of  Boubaud,  and  it  is 
while  the  engine-driver  is  waiting  at  the  Croix  de  Maufras  to 
assassinate  her  husband  that  the  sudden  impulse  to  slay,  which 
always  mixes  with  his  brutal  love,  constrains  him  to  turn  upon 
Severine  and  to  kill  her  with  the  very  same  knife  which  she  had 
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given  to  her  husband^  and  with  which  the  Chief-Justice  Grand- 
morin  had  been  put  to  death  in  the  train. 

The  gloomy  and  miserable  atmosphere  of  the  book — never  for 
one  instant  relieved  except  by  the  accurate  pictures  of  railway 
life  and  the  working  of  this  great  road — becomes  more  and  moi*e 
darkened  by  the  low  avarice  of  Misard,  who  slowly  poisons  his 
wife  to  get  hold  of  a  thousand  francs,  which  she  has  hidden,  and  by 
the  vulgar  quarrels  and  vile  amours  of  the  railway-staff  people  at 
Havre,  Rouen,  and  Paris.  With  Severine's  death,  the  hereditary 
curse  lurking  in  the  blood  of  Lantier  is  fulfilled,  and  here  is  such 
a  translation  as  I  find  to  hand  of  the  feelings  of  the  man,  as  Zola 
depicts  them : 

'*So,  at  last  he  had  satiated  himself;  he  had  kiUedl  Yes,  he  had 
done  it  I  A  boundless  joy,  a  monstrous  feeUng  of  contentment,  flUed  liis 
whole  being,  in  the  triumph  of  the  accomplished  deed.  He  eijoyed  a  fierce 
surprise  of  satisfied  pride ;  he  was  indeed  the  male,  lording  it  over  the  minor 
race.  That  woman— he  possessed  her  at  last,  as  he  had  always  dreamed  to 
possess  her ;  he  had  her  whole  self,  even  to  annihilation.  Never  could  she 
belong  to  any  other.  And  he  remembered  also  the  corpse  of  Chief -Justice 
Grandmorin,  lying  on  the  track,  limp  and  rag-like.  Just  such  a  wretched 
object  she  was  now ;  a  mere  puppet,  empty  and  worthless ;  a  stab  of  a  knife 
had  made  that  of  a  human,  living  creature.  Was  it  not  in  the  presence  of 
the  other  murdered  body  that  he  had  sworn  to  himself  to  taste  these  acute  de- 
lights of  killingf  WhUe  leaning  over  the  dead  man's  remains,  he  felt  running 
through  his  whole  being  a  thirst  for  blood  and  murder.  Oh  1  to  know  now 
that  he  was  no  coward !  that  he  had  had  the  courage  to  plunge  the  knife  into 
that  throat  1  The  craving  had  grown  in  him  slowly  and  surely.  For  a  year 
he  had  marched,  step  by  step,  toward  the  inevitable  deed.  Upon  the  throat 
of  the  woman  stretched  before  his  eyes  the  two  crimes  had  met,  as  it  were, 
brought  together  by  the  implacable  logic  of  fate." 

But  the  baneful  influence  of  the  Croix  de  Maufras  is  not  yet 
exhausted  I  Jacques  has  got  a  new  engine.  La  lAson  having  been 
broken  to  pieces  ;  and  has  taken  up  with  anew  mistress  in  Philo- 
mdne,  the  companion  of  Pecqueux,  the  stoker.  This  man  who 
was,  beforetimes,  faithful  and  devoted  as  a  dog  to  Lantier,  and 
always  associated  with  him  on  the  foot-board  and  the  locomotive 
and  in  the  station  lodgings,  becomes  possessed  of  a  fierce  jealousy 
and  hatred  towards  him,  and  there  occurs  a  very  powerful  de- 
scription of  the  last  ride  these  two  men  take  together,  conducting 
from  Havre  to  Paris  a  train  full  of  soldiers  who  are  going  to  the 
war  with  Prussia.  One  may  deny  many  merits  to  Zola,  but  never 
that  of  dramatic  force.  It  is  beyond  measure  impressive  to  read 
those  last  pages,  where  tlie  two  men,  now  become  bitter  enemies. 
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struggle  to  the  death  on  their  flying  engine,  hurling  each  other 
at  last  in  a  fatal  embrace  on  to  the  track,  where  both  are  cut  to 
pieces,  while  behind  their  abandoned  engine  those  eighteen  cars, 
full  of  drunken,  singing,  and  shouting  "  food  for  powder,*'  fly 
along  the  line  through  the  night  to  a  fatal  smash-up.  Most  skil- 
fully does  the  author  make  his  blind,  mad,  runaway  locomotive  an 
image  of  Fate  dragging  the  victims  of  his  genius  through  blood 
and  woe  unspeakable  to  their  wretched  destiny.  In  the  last  para- 
graphs of  this  terrible  book  its  characters  and  the  express  train 
seem  to  be  whirled  together  out  of  sight  into  a  black  cloud  of  woe 
and  wickedness  which  clo3es  over  all.  To  quote  once  more  the  very 
imperfect  translation  published  in  America : 

"  Bat  now  all  the  telegraphic  bells  apon  the  line  were  ringing,  aU  hearts 
were  wUdly  beating,  at  the  news  of  the  phantom  train  which  had  Just  passed 
Bouen  and  SotteviUe.  There  was  a  great  shudder  of  deathly  fright.  No 
donbt  the  express  ahead  woold  not  bj  any  chance  escape.  And  the  train, 
Uke  a  wild  boar  in  a  thicket,  roUed  on,  mindless  of  sigpials  or  dynamite 
fuses.  It  almost  npset  a  pilot  engine  at  Oissel ;  it  terrified  Pont-de-l' Arche 
as  it  passed  the  station  with  undiminished  speed.  And,  disappearing  again, 
it  roUed  on,  it  roUed  on,  to  the  mysterious  over-there  I 

*^  What  mattered  the  victims  the  engine  crushed  on  her  way !  Did  she 
not  drive  on  toward  the  future,  heedless  of  the  blood  that  poured  like  water? 
Without  a  driver,  in  the  night,  like  a  blind  and  deaf  brute  let  loose  among 
the  dead  and  dying,  she  roUed  on  and  on,  ever  draggling  behind  her  that 
flesh  to  the  cannon  pledged,  these  soldiers  stupefied  by  wine  and  fatigue— 
who  sang.** 

A  clean  sweep  is  thus  at  last  made  by  the  author  of  his  dra^ 
matis  persona.  Grandmorin,  Severine,  Flore,  Lantier,  Pecqueux, 
Misard's  wife,  Cabuche,  are  all  killed  or  dead  ;  Roubaud  is  gone 
to  the  galleys  for  life,  and  the  express  train  fall  of  howling  sold- 
iers rushes  in  the  very  last  line  out  of  sight  to  a  ghastly  catas- 
trophe. Horrible  from  beginning  to  end,  the  book  leaves  upon 
the  mind  an  overpowering  sense  of  "  the  beast  in  man,''  and,  for 
my  part,  as  soon  as  I  had  finished  it  I  went  to  the  side  of  the 
steamer  and  hurled  it  as  far  as  I  could  into  the  sweeping  billows 
of  the  Atlantic,  with  a  feeling  that  no  other  eyes  should  have  the 
pain  of  perusing  it. 

Nevertheless,  as  a  man  of  letters  myself,  I  must  acknowledge, 
and  do  acknowledge,  the  marvellous  power  of  this  great  master 
of  fiction.  Zola's  theory  of  human  life  is  detestable ;  his  choice  of 
subjects  is  repulsive ;  his  treatment  of  them  is  too  often  needlessly 
and  aggressively  coarse  and  offensive  ;  and  he  exaggerates  to  the 
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point  of  monstrosity  the  evil  in  humanity  at  the  expense  of  the 
good.  His  study  is  a  dissecting-room,  where  nothing  interests  or 
engages  that  poisoned  scalpel,  his  pen,  except  the  cadaverous  and 
the  diseased.  Even  allowing  all  the  importance  he  claims  for  this 
great  and  well-established  principle  of  heredity,  it  is  still  the  case 
that  good  is  as  much  inherited  as  bad,  and  is  so  vastly  a  pre- 
dominating force  in  the  universe  that  in  the  working  of 
these  two  rival  principles  nature  is  always  rooting  out  and  healing 
the  inherited  evil.  M.  Zola  forgets,  or  for  the  purpose  of  his  art 
ignores,  the  fact  that  virtuous  propensities  are  bequeathed  from 
generation  to  generation,  as  well  as  vicious.  As  far  as  human 
life  is  concerned,  and  its  true  study,  we  might  as  well  take  the 
incurable  ward  in  a  great  hospital  as  a  specimen  of  the  daily 
existence  of  mankind,  and  leave  utterly  out  of  sight  the  pure 
and  happy  homes,  the  bright  society,  the  glad  and  graceful  inter- 
course, the  countless  unrecorded  brave  and  unselfish  deeds,  the 
gentle  general  flow  of  human  existence.  I  find  in  a  local  journal, 
this  very  morning,  the  Detroit  Tribtme,  some  observations  which 
are  very  much  to  the  point  on  this  head  as  regards  novels  and 
newspapers.     The  journal  remarks  : 

*'  Look  over  your  momlDg  paper  and  jon  receive  the  impression  that 
the  world  is  flUed  with  crime  and  disaster.  You  lay  it  aside  with  a  feeling 
almost  of  despair.  Bat  70a  were  abroad  all  day  yesterday,  threading  miles 
of  streets  and  mingUng  with  thousands  of  people,  and  you  saw  no  crime 
committed.  Tou  did  see,  however,  enough  of  duty  done,  of  kindly  helpful- 
ness, of  cheerful  self-sacrifice  in  time,  convenience,  and  service,  to  have  filled 
a  doxen  newspapers  with  the  recital  of  them.  Here  are  columns  of  the 
papers  filled  for  weeks  with  the  doings  of  one  woman  who  is  said  to  have 
poisoned  her  husband.  Well,  you  know  of  some  wife  whose  daily  self-sacri- 
fice for  a  helpless  husband  would  furnish  materials  of  noble  heroism  for  a 
volume ;  but  such  devotion  is  so  common  as  to  pass  without  comment. 
Wifely  devotion  is  not  *  news,'  while  wifely  infidelity  is  news,  and  there  is  a 
deep,  hopeful,  reassuring  meaning  in  it.  It  would  be  a  bad  world  if  it  had 
to  be  raked  all  over  every  day  to  find  good  deeds  sufficient  to  fill  a  news- 
paper." 

Nevertheless,  incurable  wards  do  exist  in  our  hospitals,  and 
taints  of  hereditary  insanity  do  affect  the  blood,  and  sin  and  selfish- 
ness and  wild,  low  passions  do  exist  among  us  too  widely  and  too 
palpably  to  be  ignored  ;  and  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  for 
one  moment  deny  to  M.  Zola  the  right  to  choose  these  sombre 
themes  for  his  extraordinary  art.  I  do  not  even  think  his  books 
immoral.  If  they  be  immoral  in  the  sense  of  being  mercilessly 
outspoken,  coarse,  revolting,  and  painfully  true  to  our  lowest 
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nature^  he  would  still  have  a  rights  in  my  opinion,  to  paint  upon 
his  rough  canvas  whatever  picture  suited  him  best,  so  long  as  he 
did  not  paint  for  the  sake  of  pruriency  or  the  amusement  of  the  vile- 
minded.  Art  qud  art  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  bound- 
aries of  morality  as  they  are  laid  down  in  Sunday-schools  and  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations.  It  violates  its  own  truest  rules 
only  when  it  depicts  the  truth,  as  a  pander,  not  as  a  painter.  In 
the  cellars  of  our  British  Museum  in  London  are  justly  hidden 
away  some  works  in  marble,  of  such  superb  execution,  such  life- 
like creation,  that  nothing  above  ground  in  public  sight 
approaches  them  for  artistic  excellence.  They  were  the  em- 
bellishments of  certain  rich  Roman  villas  at  Capri  and  Naples  in 
days  when  the  best  Roman  art  lent  itself  to  the  worst  desires.  In 
these  splendid,  but  wicked,  works,  art  has  dethroned  herself,  be- 
cause her  motive  was  unroyal  and  disloyal ;  but  I  do  not  think 
such  can  be  said  of  M.  Zola  and  his  books. 

Weak  minds  would  be  much  more  easily  corrupted  by  ^^  Madame 
De  Bovary  "  or  *'  Mademoiselle  De  Maupin,'*  the  well-accepted 
works  of  Flaubert  and  of  Gautier,  than  by  even  the  brutal  *'  La 
Terre"  or  the  terrible  "L'AssOmmoir''  of  our  author;  nay,  I 
consider  some  of  his  books  as  distinctly  and  powerfully  of  a 
most  moral  tendency ;  for  example,  *'  Therese  Raquin,*'  which 
could  not  be  read  even  by  a  criminally-minded  man  without  a 
shudder  at  himself  and  his  inclinations.  As  for  the  subtle  charm 
of  Zola's  style,  I  well  remember  bringing  that  book  from  Paris  on 
a  stormy  day  to  read  as  I  recrossed  the  Channel.  The  sea  was 
rough,  the  rain  and  spray  flying,  and  in  my  not  very  comfortable 
corner  on  deck  I  commenced  the  perusal  of  that  awful  book. 
After  some  time,  when  everybody  had  gone  below  seeking  refuge 
from  the  weather,  I  felt  rather  cold  myself,  and  looked  at  my 
watch,  but,  making  a  mistake,  mistook  the  hour,  and  imagined 
that  we  had  been  at  sea  only  some  fifteen  minutes.  I  therefore 
went  on  reading  the  passage  which  absorbed  me  at  the  close  of  the 
volume,  and  suddenly  heard  the  cry  *'  Dover !  Dover  ! "  showing 
that  eighty  minutes  of  time  had  passed  away  like  eight  minutes 
without  my  notice,  under  the  spell  of  Zola's  wonderful  genius. 
In  regard  to  philosophy  and  the  theory  of  human  life,  no  man 
can  be  farther  away  from  my  views  than  this  cynical  and  un- 
sparing French  pessimist ;  but  I  recognize  with  admiration  his 
stupendous  genius  as  a  realist,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  posterity 
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will  keep,  as  painful  but  precious  memorials  of  our  time,  the 
dark  and  dismal  studies  that  he  has  made  of  this  our  humanity, 
which,  if  it  touches  heaven  on  one  side,  certainly  plunges  deep 
into  its  native  clay  on  the  other. 

I  flung  "  Therese  Raquin ''  into  the  Channel,  as  I  threw  "  La 
B^te  Humaine "  overboard  into  the  Atlantic ;  so  that  I  am  no 
propagandist  of  the  ideas  of  M.  Zola ;  but  those  who  can  read  him 
in  the  French,  in  which  alone  he  should  be  studied,  know  nothing 
at  all  of  criticism  if  they  style  him  less  than  a  great  master  ;  and 
I  have  here  at  least  candidly  answered  you  as  to  what  book  has 
impressed  me  most  painfully,  but  most  permanently,  of  all  those 
that  I  have  chanced  to  read  during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  months. 

Edwin  Arnold. 


GAIL  HAMILTON: 

The  most  impressive  book  that  I  have  ever  seen  is  The  Mod- 
ern Iphigenia,  an  English  story  by  an  English  author  whose 
name  has  not  been  known  to  American  literature.  The  work 
owes  its  power  to  no  charm  of  style,  no  artistic  grouping  of  de- 
tails, no  dramatic  development  of  cause  and  efFect;  but  to  the 
deadly  distinctness  with  which  it  reveals  the  sombre,  sacrificial 
fires  of  pagandom  glowing  on  Christian  altars. 

The  glory  of  the  English  race  is  its  self-government.  The 
glory  of  the  English  occupation  of  India  is  its  splendid  organiza- 
tion. A  crowned  conqueror,  England  submits  to  the  laws  which 
it  has  imposed  upon  the  conquered.  Before  its  majesty  the  lowest 
pariah  is  on  a  level  with  the  highest  nabob — nay,  with  the 
haughtiest  ruler  of  the  ruling  race. 

Yet  in  this  England,  our  mother  land,  the  home  of  justice,  the 
light  of  Asia,  an  altar  of  savage  lawlessness  is  reared  and  Iphi- 
genia lies  thereon,  bound  and  speechless,  yet 

"  Diinl  J  can  descry 
The  stem,  black-bearded  kings,  with  wolfish  ejes, 
Waiting  to  see  her  die.** 

And  over  those  kings  a  Queen  whose  white  hands,  calm  and  cruel, 
— ^please  heaven,  unconscious  of  their  cruelty! — bind  the  slow 
cords  into  their  final  knot  of  torture. 

For  Iphigenia  is  no  myth,  of  doubtful  origin  or  reality.  She 
is  a  living  woman^  and  her  altar  is  the  prison  of  penal  servitude. 
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A  living  woman  with  the  habits  and  associations  of  ancestral 
culture  ;  a  mother,  of  passionate  devotion,  torn  from  her  children, 
who  are  robbed  even  of  her  name  and  given  to  another  woman  ;  a 
daughter,  the  sole  comfort  of  a  mother  whose  moans  should  move 
the  pitying  skies — *'  Would  God  I  could  die  for  thee,  0  my 
child!  my  child!'' 

The  modern  Iphigenia  is  an  American  girl,  become  an  English 
subject  by  a  marriage  at  eighteen  to  an  Englishman  of  twice  her 
age,  who  dies  eight  years  afterwards.  The  brothers-in-law  come 
out  of  the  dying  man's  room  with  a  will  professing  to  have  been 
signed  by  him,  leaving  them  sole  control  of  his  property  and  his 
children.  They,  who  have  already  thrust  his  wife  from  his  bed- 
side, a  servant  who  has  already  foully  betrayed  her  mistress's 
trust,  a  meddlesome,  middle-aged  gossip  who  was  once  betrothed 
to  the  young  woman's  husband,  and  who  is  now  divorced  from 
her  own,  concoct  a  theory  that  the  young  wife  poisoned 
her  husband.  A  mysterious  illness  falls  upon  her  some 
hours  before  her  husband's  death,  and  holds  her  speech- 
less and  unconscious  for  many  hours  after,  during  all  which  time 
the  conspirators  are  balefuUy  busy.  The  police  are  introduced, 
not  to  make  discoveries,  but  to  adopt  the  discoveries  which  the 
conspirators  allege  themselves  to  have  made,  and  the  theory  of 
guilt  which  they  have  already  framed.  The  doctors  swallow  the 
poison  of  asps  placed  under  their  lips,  though  they  frankly  swear 
they  had  never  suspected  or  thought  of  poison  until  it  was  sug- 
gested to  them  by  the  conspirators.  The  dead  body  is  explored, 
but  no  poison  is  found.  Nevertheless,  the  stem,  black-bearded 
kings,  with  wolfish  eyes,  of  whom  the  rapacious  brothers-in-law 
are  chief,  surround  the  bed  where  the  foreordained  victim  lies, 
still  dazed  and  prostrate,  with  no  friend  of  her  blood  near,  and 
summon  her  from  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  with  the 
announcement  that  she  is  under  arrest  for  murder  I 

Forcibly  restraining  her  natural  convulsion  at  the  shock,  even 
to  laying  their  coarse  hands  upon  her  bared  and  shrinking  limbs, 
they  snatch  her  from  the  bed,  from  the  arms  of  her  too  late  sum- 
moned mother,  to  the  hideous  gaol.  Another  and  more  deter- 
mined exploration  is  made  into  the  exhumed  body  of  the  dead, 
and  is  rewarded  by  the  desired  "find" — ^a  minute  particle  of 
arsenic,  harmless,  medicinal,  of  such  widely-distributed  sort  as 
the  eminent  Parisian  chemist  Saspail  declared  he  could  find  in 
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the  jadge's  arm-chair— even  beyond  that,  abundantly  accounted 
for  by  the  husband^s  well-known  habit  of  taking  arsenic,  or  by  the 
doctor's  drugs  prescribed  to  him  in  his  last  illness,— but  still 
arsenic. 

The  young  mother  is  haled  before  the  judge,  and  the  judge 
casts  her  into  prison. 

'*  It  is  necessary  to  an  unfavorable  verdict  that  the  man  died 
of  arsenic/'  is  the  judicial  principle  laid  down  at  the  outset  to 
the  jury. 

The  trial  does  not  prove  that  he  died  of  arsenic.  The  over- 
whelming evidence  is  that  he  did  not  die  of  arsenic.  But  he 
must !  The  stern,  black-bearded  kings,  with  wolfish  eyes,  will 
wait  in  vain  to  see  their  victim  die,  if  her  husband  were  not 
murdered. 

The  adroit  judge  shifts  his  ground.  He  no  longer  asks  :  ''Was 
this  man  poisoned  to  death  ?"  He  asks  :  *'  Why  did  this  woman 
poison  him?  "  He  no  longer  says  to  the  jury:  *'  You  must  prove 
that  the  man  died  of  arsenic.''  He  says  :  "  You  must  not  merely 
consider  whether  this  man  did  or  did  not  die  of  arsenic  according 
to  the  medical  evidence.  .  .  .  You  must  rely  upon  your  know- 
hdge  of  human  nature  Vi&  to  the  results  at  which  you  will  arrive"  I 

The  jury  heeds  the  hint.  Abandoning  the  evidence,  this 
English  jury  of  farmers  and  bakers  and  milliners  and  plumbers 
betake  themselves  to  their  "  knowledge  of  human  nature,"  and 
on  that  knowledge  bring  in  a  verdict  that  this  young  mother 
poisoned  her  husband  to  death. 

It  is  incredible,  but  it  is  contemporary  English  history.  It  is 
not  a  myth.  It  is  in  the  records  of  English  law  which  are 
collected  in  this  book. 

"  The  bright  death  quivered  at  the  victim's  throat,"  but  the 
horror  of  a  great  people  quenched  the  gleam.  The  law  was 
forced  to  call  a  halt  upon  itself  by  the  popular  revolt.  The 
executive  officer  dared  not  execute.  The  bright  death  quivered, 
but  the  man  who  held  it  dared  not  thrust  it  in  for  fear  of  the 
people ;  yet  dared  not  unbind  the  victim  for  fear  of  the  judge  :  so 
he  smothered  sentence  and  reprieve  alike  in  sophistry. 

f '  It  is  essential  that  the  man  died  of  arsenic,"  had  pronounced 
the  judge. 

"There  is  a  reasonable  doubt  whether  he  died  of  arsenic," 
pronounced  the  executive. 
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What,  then,  was  the  only  righteous  course  ?  The  judge  him- 
self had  indicated  it  in  his  charge  to  the  jury  :  *' Are  we  sure, 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  she  is  guilty  ?  If  she  is  not, 
she  is — NOT  guilty/' 

The  executive  says :  *'  There  is  reasonable  doubt  whether  she 
is  guilty  ;  but  she  is — guilty/' 

And  the  throat  which  they  dare  not  pierce,  they  clutch.  Her 
youth  is  blasted  with  a  curse,  and  she  is  cut  off  from  hope  in 
that  sad  place  which  yet  to  name  my  spirit  loathes  and  fears. 

If  England  is  a  pagan  nation,  what  sword  shall  sever  the  cords 
of  innocence  upon  the  altar  of  sacrifice  ? 

If  England  is  a  Christian  nation,  who  shall  roll  us  away  the 
stone  from  the  door  of  this  sepulchre  wherein  a  living  creature 
lies  enshrouded  ? 

But  not  only,  not  even  first,  is  the  individual  suffering.  It  is 
the  menace  to  order,  it  is  the  peril  to  life  and  liberty  and  free 
institutions  ;  it  is  the  temptation  to  revolution  ;  it  is  the  defiance 
of  law  by  the  law-makers  ;  it  is  the  mockery  of  justice  by  its  ad- 
ministrators ;  it  is  the  crime  against  society  by  the  leaders  of 
society;  it  is  the  obtrusion  of  heathenism  into  Christendom, 
that  makes  this  outrage  ominous. 
Victoria  ! 

*'  Not  alone  in  the  East  is  she  greatest  and  best. 
/  We  own  the  sweet  sway  of  Victoria,  West. 
By  her  womanly  worth,  without  contest  or  cost, 
She  has  won  back  the  empire  her  grandfather  lost. 
Her  white  hand  was  peace  when  our  trouble  was  sore : 
By  that  sign  she  is  queen  of  our  hearts  evermore. 
The  ligeance  of  love  sea  nor  sword  shaU  dissever— 
6od*s  blessing  be  on  her  forever  and  ever  I " 
Thus  we  sang,  thrilled  with  her  high  thought  and  honorable 
words  to  us  in  our  time  of  storm  and  stress.     We  resent  upon 
that  white  hand,  that  mother's  hand,  that  friendly  hand,  the 
stain  of  innocent  blood,  besmeared  thereon  by  lawlessness  in  the 
masquerade  of  law.     Out,  damned  spot !    All  the  perfumes  of 
Arabia  will  not  sweeten  that  little  hand.    It  will,  rather,  the  mul- 
titudinous seas  incarnadine  that  roll  between.     The  ligeance  of 
love  sea  nor  sword  shall  dissever,  but  no  ties  can  resist  the  dis- 
solving force   of  wrong  perpetrated  and  perpetuated.      "The 
Queen  can  do  no  wrong  *'  is  the  fiction  of  monarchy.     The  con- 
viction of  republicanism  is  :  The  Queen  is  Queen,  our  Queen,  only 
so  far  as  she  does  right. 
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Thus  my  book.  It  is  not  called  The  Modern  Iphigenia.  It 
borrows  no  romance  from  the  past.  It  bears  the  dry  legal  title 
of  *'The  Maybrick  Case.*'  It  is  by  that  most  unhomeric  of 
heroes,  a  London  lawyer,  whose  canny  Scotch  name  is  Alexander 
MacDoagall.  Bat,  for  all  its  legal  reasoning  and  repetition,  it  is 
yital  with  unquenchable  fire ;  that  eternal  revolt  of  the  human 
heart  against  tyranny  crushing  helplessness  which  has  lent 
passion  to  poetry,  and  stimulus  to  passion,  and  purpose  to  life 
through  all  the  ages  of  history,  but  which  in  our  day  and  our 
race  flames  up  against  a  tragedy  which  is  an  anachronism. 

Gail  Hamilton. 


MISS  REPPLIEB: 

Ever  since  the  first  printers  with  misguided  zeal  dipped  an 
innocent  world  in  ink,  those  books  have  been  truly  popular  which 
reflected  faithfully  and  enthusiastically  the  foibles  and  delusions 
of  the  hour.  This  is  what  is  called  '^  keeping  abreast  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times,''  and  we  have  only  to  look  around  us  at  present 
to  see  the  principle  at  work.  With  an  arid  and  dreary  realism 
chilling  us  to  the  heart,  and  sad-voiced  novelists  entreating  us  at 
every  turn  to  try  to  cultivate  religious  doubts,  fiction  has  ceased 
to  be  a  medium  of  delight.  Even  nihilism,  which  is  the  only 
form  of  relief  that  true  earnestness  permits,  is  capable  of  being 
overstrained,  and  some  narrowly  conservative  people  are  be- 
ginning to  ask  themselves  already  whether  this  new  development 
of  *' murder  as  a  fine  art*'  has  not  been  sufficiently  encouraged. 
Out  of  the  midst  of  the  gloom,  out  of  the  confusion  and  depres- 
sion of  conflicting  forms  of  seriousness,  rises  from  London  a  voice, 
clear,  languid,  musical,  shaken  with  laughter,  and  speaking  in 
strange  sweet  tones  of  art  and  beauty,  and  of  that  finer  criticism 
which  is  one  with  art  and  beauty,  and  claims  them  forever  as  its 
own.  The  voice  comes  from  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde,  and  few  there  are 
who  listen  to  him,  partly  because  his  philosophy  is  alien  to  our 
prevalent  modes  of  thought,  and  partly  because  of  the  perverse 
and  paradoxical  fashion  in  which  he  delights  to  give  it  utterance. 
People  are  more  impressed  by  the  way  a  thing  is  said  than  by  the 
thing  itself.  A  grave  arrogance  of  demeanor,  a  solemn  and  self- 
assertive  method  of  reiterating  an  opinion  until  it  grows  weighty 
with  words,  are  weapons  more  convincing  than  any  subtlety  of 
VOL.  CLFV.— KO.  422.  7 
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argument.  "  As  I  have  before  expressed  to  the  still  reverberat- 
ing discontent  of  two  continents,"  this  is  the  mode  in  which  the 
public  loves  to  have  9  statement  offered  to  its  ears,  that  it  may 
gape,  and  wonder,  and  acquiesce. 

Now,  nothing  can  be  further  from  such  admirable  solidity 
than  Mr.  Wilde's  flashing  sword-play,  than  the  glee  with  which  he 
makes  out  a  case  against  himself,  and  then  proceeds  valiantly  in- 
to battle.  There  are  but  four  essays  in  his  recent  volume,  rather 
vaguely  called  "  Intentions,"  and  of  these  four  only  two  have  real 
and  permanent  value.  ^^The  Truth  of  Masks  "is  a  somewhat 
trivial  paper,  inserted  apparently  to  help  fill  up  the  book,  and 
'*  Pen,  Pencil,  and  Poison  "  is  visibly  lacking  in  sincerity.  The 
author  plays  with  his  subject  very  much  as  his  subject,  "  kind, 
light-hearted  Wainewright,  *  played  with  crime,  and  in  both  cases 
there  is  a  subtle  and  discordant  element  of  vulgarity.  It  is  not 
given  to  our  eminently  respectable  age  to  reproduce  that  sumptu- 
ous and  horror- laden  atmosphere  which  lends  an  artistic  glamor 
to  the  poisonous  court  of  the  Medicis.  This  ''study  in  green" 
contains,  however,  some  brilliant  passages,  and  at  least  one  sen- 
tence— "  The  domestic  virtues  are  not  the  true  basis  of  art, 
though  they  may  serve  as  an  excellent  advertisement  for  second- 
rate  artists  " — that  must  make  Mr.  George  Moore  pale  with  envy 
when  he  reflects  that  he  missed  saying  it,  where  it  belongs,  in 
his  clever,  truthful,  ill-natured  paper  on  "Mummer- Worship." 

The  significance  and  the  charm  of  Mr.  tilde's  book  are  cen- 
tred in  its  opening  chapter,  ''  The  Decay  of  Lying,"  reprinted 
from  The  Nineteenth  Century y  and  in  the  long  two-part  essay  en- 
titled '*  The  Critic  as  Artist,"  which  embodies  some  of  his  most 
thoughtful,  serious,  and  scholarly  work.  My  own  ineffable  con- 
tent rests  with  "  The  Decay  of  Lying,"  because  under  its  transpar- 
ent mask  of  cynicism,  its  wit,  its  satire,  its  languid  mocking 
humor,  lies  clearly  outlined  a  great  truth  that  is  slipping  fast 
away  from  us, — the  absolute  independence  of  art — art  nourished 
by  imagination  and  revealing  beauty.  This  is  the  hand  that  gilds 
the  grajmess  of  the  world ;  this  is  the  voice  that  sings  in  flute 
tones  through  the  silence  of  the  ages.  To  degrade  this  shining 
vision  into  a  handmaid  of  nature,  to  maintain  that  she  should 
give  us  photographic  pictures  of  an  unlovely  life,  is  a  heresy  that 
arouses  in  Mr.  Wilde  an  amused  scorn  which  takes  the  place  of 
anger,    "Art,"  be  says,  ''never  expresses  ftnytWflg  but  itaelf. 
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It  has  an  independent  lite,  just  as  Thought  has,  and  develops 
purely  on  its  own  lines.  It  is  not  necessarily  realistic  in  an  age 
of  realism^  nor  spiritual  in  an  age  of  faith.  So  far  from  being 
the  creation  of  its  time,  it  is  usually  in  direct  opposition  to  it,  and 
the  only  history  that  it  preserves  for  us  is  the  history  of  its  own 
progress.^'  That  we  should  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  un- 
derstand also  the  "  beautiful  untrue  things''  which  exist  only  in 
the  world  of  fancy ;  the  things  that  are  lies,  and  yet  that  help  us  to 
endure  the  truth.  Mr.  Wilde  repudiates  distinctly  and  almost 
energetically  all  lying  with  an  object,  all  sordid  trifling  with  a 
graceful  gift.  The  lies  of  newspapers  yield  him  no  pleasure ;  the 
lies  of  politicians  are  ostentatiously  unconvincing  ;  the  lies  of 
lawyers  are  "  briefed  by  the  prosaic."  He  reviews  the  world  of 
fiction  with  a  swift  and  caustic  touch  ;  he  lingers  among  the 
poets  ;  he  muses  rapturously  over  those  choice  historic  master- 
pieces, from  Herodotus  to  Carlyle,  where  "  facts  are  either  kept 
in  their  proper  subordinate  position,  or  else  entirely  excluded  on 
the  general  ground  of  dulness.''  He  laments  with  charming 
frankness  the  serious  virtues  of  his  age.  ^^Many  a  young  man," 
he  says,  "  starts  in  life  with  a  natural  gift  for  exaggeration 
which,  if  nurtured  in  congenial  and  sympathetic  surroundings, 
or  by  the  imitation  of  the  best  models,  might  grow  into  some- 
thing really  great  and  wonderful.  But,  as  a  rule,  he  comes  to 
nothing.  He  either  falls  into  careless  habits  of  accuracy,  or  takes 
to  frequenting  the  society  of  the  aged  and  the  well-informed. 
Both  things  are  equally  fatal  to  his  imagination,  and  in  a  short 
time  he  develops  a  morbid  and  unhealthy  faculty  of  truth-telling, 
begins  to  verify  all  statements  made  in  his  presence,  has  no  hesi- 
tation m  contradicting  people  who  are  much  younger  than  him- 
self, and  often  ends  by  writing  novels  that  are  so  like  life  that  no 
one  can  possibly  believe  in  their  probability."  Surely  this  para- 
graph has  but  one  peer  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  that  is  the 
immortal  sentence  wherein  De  Quincey  traces  the  murderer's 
gradual  downfall  to  incivility  and  procrastination. 

•*  The  Critic  as  Artist  "  affords  Mr.  Wilde  less  scope  for  his 
humor  and  more  for  his  erudition,  which,  perhaps,  is  somewhat 
lavishly  displayed.  Here  he  pleads  for  the  creative  powers  of 
criticism,  for  its  fine  restraints,  its  imposed  self-culture,  and  he 
couches  his  plea  in  words  as  rich  as  music.  Now  and  then,  it  is 
true,  be  seem^  driven  by  the  whips  of  our  modern  Furies  to  the 
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verge  of  things  which  are  not  his  to  handle — problems,  social  and 
spiritual,  to  which  he  holds  no  key.  When  this  occurs,  wo  can 
only  wait  with  drooping  heads  and  what  patience  we  can  muster 
until  he  is  pleased  to  return  to  his  theme ;  or  until  he  remembers, 
laughing,  how  fatal  is  the  habit  of  imparting  opinions,  and  what 
a  terrible  ordeal  it  is  to  sit  at  table  with  the  man  who  has  spent 
his  life  in  educating  others  rather  than  himself.  ''  For  the  de- 
velopment of  the  race  depends  on  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  where  self-culture  has  ceased  to  be  the  ideal,  the  in- 
tellectual standard  is  instantly  lowered,  and  often  ulti- 
mately lost.''  I  like  to  fancy  the  ghost  of  the  late 
rector  of  Lincoln,  of  him  who  said  that  an  apprecia- 
tion of  Milton  was  the  reward  of  consummate  scholarship, 
listening  in  the  Elysian  Fields,  and  nodding  his  assent  to  this 
much-neglected  view  of  a  much-disputed  question.  Everybody 
is  now  so  busy  teaching  that  nobody  has  any  time  to  learn.  We 
are  growing  rich  in  lectures,  but  poor  in  scholars,  and  the  tri- 
umph of  mediocrity  is  at  hand.  Mr.  Wilde  can  hardly  hope  to  be- 
come popular  by  proposing  real  study  to  people  burning  to  impart 
their  ignorance ;  but  the  criticism  that  develops  in  the  mind  a 
more  subtle  quality  of  apprehension  and  discernment  is  the  criti- 
cism that  creates  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  age. 

AoNES  Repplier. 


MRS.  BARR: 

There  was  once  a  pope  who  desired  to  destroy  all  the  books  in 
the  world  except  6,000,  which  number  he  averred  would  contain 
all  of  human  wisdom  worth  preserving.  This  computation  would 
give  about  an  average  of  one  good  book  every  year.  Is  there 
any  one  living  whose  taste  and  acquirements  are  so  catholic,  so 
judicial,  and  yet  so  sympathetic,  that  he  might  be  safely  in- 
trusted with  the  selection  of  the  book  of  the  year  ?  The  answer 
must  be  a  universal  "No." 

For  over  half  a  century  my  intercourse  with  books  has  been 
constant,  but  during  1891  we  have  been  on  a  holiday  together. 
During  this  year  I  have  begun  to  read  newspapers,  and  to  defend 
my  lapse  of  mental  dignity  by  saying  that  but  for  newspapers 
many  things  could  only  be  known  at  a  cost  too  great  to  pay.  I 
have  also  required  six  magazines  every  month,  and  have  felt  it  to 
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be  necessary  to  sapplement  these  by  reviews  that  supplied  history, 
social  science,  literatnre,  and  philosophy  put  up  in  portable  forms. 
For  at  sixty  years  of  age  it  strikes  one  forcibly  that  life  is  shorter 
than  ever  in  proportion  to  what  has  to  be  crowded  into  it,  and 
that  our  minds  are  not  more  capacious.  I  have  even  come  to  a 
good  opinion  of  the  funny  newspapers.  I  believe  they  are  one  of 
the  best  popular  antidotes  for  the  dead-alive,  serious  sensuality  of 
bad  novels.  A  hearty  laugh  blows  into  thin  air  romantic  animal- 
ism, and  all  that  mock  sensuality  which  depicts  men  and  women 
who  call  their  yices  by  the  names  of  passions. 

Yet,  amid  much  desultory  reading,  there  is  in  every  student's 
mind  an  inner  circle,  to  which  none  but  really  good  books  are 
admitted,  and  the  most  charming  of  these  intimates  of  1891  has 
been  the  Bev.  Adam  Sedgwick's  *^  Life  and  Letters.''  I  invited  the 
book  because  in  my  girlhood  the  great  geologist  was  such  a  familiar 
figure  about  the  mountains  and  towns  of  the  English  lake  district. 
And  through  it  we  have  had  delightful  conversations  about  people 
and  times  that  will  never  return — ^grand  old  "  statesmen  "  riding 
along  the  mountain  roads,  with  their  wives  on  the  gorgeous  family 
pillion,  and  their  pretty  daughters,  in  long  flowing  scarlet  cloaks 
and  silken  hoods,  stepping  briskly  at  their  side ;  of  the  old  ways 
and  celebrities  of  Cambridge;  of  the  burial  of  Person;  of  the 
ringing  of  a  dumb  peal  at  St.  Mary's  for  Trafalgar ;  of  the  mail 
coach  coming  into  Lowestoft  streaming  with  ribbons,  and  carrying 
a  sailor  on  the  top  waving  the  Union  Jack,  while  the  guard  threw 
down  to  the  cheering  crowds  the  Oazette  Extraordinary  of  the 
battle  of  Salamanca.  And  what  stirring  descriptions  of  the 
geological  *'  meets "  when  sixty  or  seventy  undergraduates  met 
before  the  Senate  House,  and  then  all  off  together  for  a  grand 
"  field  day  "  among  the  fens  or  up  to  the  northern  mountains ! 
In  those  days  the  Cambridge  liverymen  charged  extra  for  horses 
used  for  "  jollygizing,"  and  no  wonder  1  Through  this  book  I 
could  feel  the  enthusiasm  with  which  men  listened  to  the  first 
words  of  the  new  science  of  geology,  and  to  those  wonderful  lect- 
ures on  "  The  Great  Irish  Elk,"  and  on  the  **  Dragons  of  the 
Prime,"  while  Sedgwick's  eloquence 

"  rolled  like  a  deluge  retiring, 
Which  mastodon  carcasses  floated." 

I  am  not  sure  if  this  delightful  biography  has  been  reprinted 
in  America ;  if  not,  some  publisher  will  doubtless  soon  find  it  out. 
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Another  book  of  1891,  but  of  a  decidedly  different  cbaracter, 
has  made  a  very  marked  impression  upon  my  mind.  Its  name  is 
unattractive,  and,  until  the  book  is  once  read  through,  seems  to 
have  no  special  significance.  Its  binding  is  rigidly  plain  and 
there  is  nothing  whatever  to  point  to  its  author.  **  God  in  His 
WorW — this  is  the  title,  and  one  is  apt  to  think  the  writer 
must  be  a  clergyman,  until  startled  continually  by  such  sentences 
as  the  following  :  ^'  There  is  no  need  of  an  atonement  to  reconcile 
God  unto  man.  .  .  .  [Christ]  is  the  Lamb  of  God,  not  the  scape- 
goaf  (p.  138) ;  or,  **  Justice  is  not  a  divine  attribute.  It  has  in 
it  no  divine  quality,  no  vital  meaning,  either  as  applied  to  Nature 
or  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  '*  (p.  140) ;  or,  "  Even  though  the 
church  should  die,  the  kingdom  will  live.  .  .  .  The  Father  worketh 
in  all  humanity  and  not  in  a  chosen  part.  What  if  he  raise  up 
children  unto  his  kingdom  from  among  the  children  of  this 
world,  seeing  that  they  are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the 
children  of  light,  in  that  they  more  readily  throw  aside  tradition 
and  show  a  quicker  and  more  vigorous  life  ?  What  if  he  seek 
his  own  among  them  that  are  repelled  by  the  dead  forms  and 
artificial  solemnities  which  he  himself  abhorreth  V  (p.  255.) 

There  is  a  sequence  in  writers  as  in  everything  else,  and  this 
book  is  a  carrying-forward  of  that  spirit  of  natural  religiosity 
which  evoked  its  remarkable  predecessor  by  Professor  Drum- 
mond.  And  that  I  am  not  able  to  define  the  serious  and  peculiar 
charm  of  "  God  in  His  World  "  takes  nothing  from  it.  A  person 
may  not  be  able  technically  to  distinguish  between  good  wine  and 
bad  wine,  but  when  it  is  set  before  him  he  will  drink  more  of  the 
good  than  of  the  bad,  having  an  inarticulate  consciousness  of  the 
difference.  So  in  a  book  we  may  not  be  able  to  explain  the  very 
excellence  which  has  yet  most  impressed  us. 

In  fiction  I  have  read  many  short  stories,  and  very  good  most 
of  them  appeared  to  me.  Our  fathers  followed  the  stars  of  their 
gods,  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  etc.  ;  and  we  have  our  own  idols. 
Tolstoi  has  been  one  of  mine,  but  this  year — and  last  year  too — 
he  has  disappointed  me.  I  make  him  welcome  still ;  but  I  no 
longer  salaam  to  him.  He  is  too  many  Tolstois.  I  had  just  be- 
gun to  admire  his  dry  realism,  when  I  found  out  he  was  not  a 
realist,  but  a  mystic.  The  gloomy  horror  of  the  "  Kreutzer 
Sonata"  debased  him  from  the  altitude  of  mysticism  ;  and  in  his 
last  work,  "  The  Fruits  of  Enlightenment,"  he  pays  a  visit  full  of 
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sardonic  mirth^  in  which  spiritualism  and  microbes  are  leading 
motives.  It  is  clever,  but  not  what  I  expected  from  Tolstoi  ; 
and  his  excessive  versatility  makes  one  unavoidably  remember 
the  elderly  naval  man  that ''  was  a  cook,  and  a  captain  bold,  and 
the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig,  and  a  bo'sun  tight,  and  a  midship- 
mite/' 

During  1891  no  one  has  sung  a  song  for  me  ;  perhaps  that  is 
because  I  have  grown  too  old,  and  the  singing  birds  have  no  mes- 
sage to  bring.  For  now  I  like  the  old  songs  best,  and  I  have  a 
fancy  that,  though  the  gods  never  permit  poets  to  be  mediocre, 
modern  publishers  do.  I  feel  kindly,  however,  to  every  book  I 
place  upon  my  shelves.  I  get  out  of  my  library  that  confused, 
soothing  influence  a  man  gets  out  of  his  pipe.  The  books  shine 
with  kindliness  and  mild  gravity  ;  they  diffuse  an  atmosphere  of 
stillness  and  gentle  warmth ;  and  I  love  to  sit  quietly  among 
them,  just  speculating  as  to  whether  the  spirits  of  books  disem- 
bodied ever  clothe  themselves  again  in  paper  and  calf  and  morocco, 
or  retain  any  traceable  connection  with  their  former  selves.  And 
any  thinker  can  tell  how  delightful  such  questions  and  specula- 
tions may  be,  without  individualizing  a  single  volume. 

Amelia  E.  Babb. 


PROF.  BRI66S: 

The  year  1891  has  been  fruitful  in  great  theological  writings. 
Oxford  has  produced  no  less  than  three  of  these,  by  Canon  Driver, 
Principal  Gore,  and  Canon  Cheyne.  Canon  Driver  gives  a  mas- 
terly exposition  of  the  present  state  of  opinion  as  to  the  criticism 
of  the  entire  literature  of  the  Old  Testament.  Principal  Gore 
gives  an  able  and  brilliant  statement  of  one  of  the  most  important 
topics  of  Christology.  But  the  Bampton  lectures  of  Canon 
Cheyne  on  the  *'  Origin  and  Religious  Contents  of  the  Psalter,  in 
the  Light  of  Old  Testament  Criticism  and  the  History  of  Re- 
ligion,*'*  constitute,  in  our  estimation,  the  most  important  theo- 
logical work  of  the  year.  These  lectures  were  delivered  in  1889, 
but  first  appeared  in  print  in  the  summer  of  1891.  The  author 
is  somewhat  cramped  by  the  form  of  the  lecture ;  but  he  has 
managed  by  numerous  notes  and  appendices  to  give  the  freshest, 
richest,  and  most  fruitful  piece  of  criticism  that  has  appeared 
for  many  a  year ;  showing  an  amount  of  original  research  and  a 

*  Kegan  Pftol,  Trench,  Trdlmer  ft  Co. 
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wealth  of  knowledge  that  can  hardly  be  surpassed  by  any  biblical 
scholar  now  living. 

Canon  Cheyne,  in  his  introdnction^  gives  a  sketch  of  the  de- 
velopment of  his  own  critical  experience.  He  tells  us,  in  a  frank, 
modest,  niuve,  and  charming  manner,  his  progress  through  those 
periods  of  criticism  which  have  been  under  the  spell  of  Ewald 
and  Euenen ;  and  of  his  loneliness  in  Great  Britain  until  W. 
Robertson  Smith  and  Samuel  B.  Driver  came  to  his  support.  Now 
the  mass  of  biblical  scholars  of  Great  Britain  are  with  him  in 
spirit  and  methods,  if  not  agreeing  with  him  in  all  his  results. 
Cheyne  has  throughout  his  career  kept  in  touch  with  the  religious 
life  of  the  Church  of  England  and  also  with  the  evangelical  piety 
of  the  school  of  Delitzsch ;  so  that  his  growth  has  been  steady  and 
comprehensive.  This  is  doubtless  due  in  great  measure  to  his 
earliest  teacher,  to  whom  he  attributes  *^  the  example  of  a  mild 
and  yet  fervent  Johannine  religion  and  a  Pauline  love  of  the 
Scriptures.''  Any  one  who  knows  Cheyne  will  recognize  that 
these  qualities  are  essential  constituents  of  his  character.  Not- 
withstanding all  that  he  has  learned  from  Continental  scholars, 
he  has  ever  been  an  independent,  painstaking  student,  never  ac- 
cepting anything  without  submitting  it  to  fresh,  independent  in- 
vestigation ;  brave  and  frank,  and  yet  shy  and  cautious ;  true  to 
the  instincts  of  an  Anglican  scholar.  He,  more  than  any  one  else, 
has  been  the  pioneer  of  Old  Testament  criticism  in  England.  He 
is  entitled  to  speak  in  its  interests,  for  he  has  passed  through  its 
various  phases.  Even  when  we  may  differ  with  him,  his  words 
are  those  of  a  master  who  must  be  respected. 

The  Psalter  is  in  some  respects  the  most  interesting  book  in 
the  Old  Testament.  It  is  used  in  the  devotions,  public  and  pri- 
vate, of  synagogue  and  church  throughout  the  world.  No  book 
awakens  a  more  general  interest.  The  critical  movement  of 
modern  times  has  for  the  most  part  left  it  aside,  doubtless  on  ac- 
count of  the  extreme  difSculty  of  the  problems,  as  any  one  must 
recognize  who  has  given  any  attention  to  the  subject.  It  has  long 
been  evident  that  the  Psalter  was  the  key  to  the  Old  Testament 
Bibical  criticism  will  never  attain  its  end  with  regard  to  Penta-. 
teuch  or  prophets  until  the  Psalter  has  given  its  witness  and  the 
whole  Old  Testament  speaks  in  unison  the  last  word.  Cheyne  de- 
serves great  credit  for  undertaking  this  difficult  problem  and  for 
opening  it  so  bravely  and  so  well. 
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The  traditional  opinion  for  centuries  was  that  David  was  the 
author  of  the  Psalter,  as  Solomon  was  the  author  of  the  Wisdom 
literature,  and  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch.  Criti- 
cism has  resolved  all  these  into  groups  of  writings  of  different 
authors  and  different  periods  of  composition.  After  the  tradi- 
tional theory  was  abandoned,  there  was  a  rally  about  the  five  books 
into  which  the  Psalter  has  been  divided  from  the  most  ancient 
times,  and  the  titles  of  the  psalms  were  supposed  to  give  a  num- 
ber of  authors,  such  as  David,  Asaph,  Solomon,  Moses,  and  the 
sons  of  Korah,  and  to  leave  a  number  of  psalms  orphaned,  with- 
out designation  of  author.  But  this  theory  soon  proved  untena- 
ble. The  groups  assigned  to  Asaph  and  the  sons  of  Korah  have 
certain  features  that  justify  their  grouping  under  these  names ; 
but  the  internal  evidence  of  these  psalms  showed  that  they 
belonged  to  different  periods,  and  could  not  have  been  written  by 
Asaph  and  the  Korahites  of  the  Davidic  period.  The  psalms 
assigned  to  David  also  represented  widely  different  periods  of 
composition.  Do  these  ascriptions  represent  conjectures  of  later 
editors  as  to  authorship,  or  do  they  simply  mean  that  these 
psalms  were  taken  from  earlier  collections  that  bore  the  names  of 
David,  of  Asaph,  and  of  the  Korahites  ? 

Cheyne  holds  that  the  five  books  represent,  in  the  main,  suc- 
cessive layers  of  the  Psalter ;  only  he  very  properly  states  that  the 
division  between  books  4  and  5  was  an  afterthought ;  and  he 
really  does  away  with  the  distinction  between  books  2  and  3,  and 
divides  the  whole  Psalter  into  three  sections  representing,  in  the 
main,  the  Persian,  Greek,  and  Maccabean  periods.  Cheyne  also 
represents  that  the  ascription  to  David  meant  nothing  more, 
originally,  than  a  group  of  psalms  gathered  under  the  name  of  the 
poet-king ;  but  that  afterwards  not  a  few  psalms  were  ascribed  to 
David  by  mistaken  conjectures  of  later  editors.  It  seems  to  us 
that  Cheyne  halts  in  his  criticism  at  these  points.  Doubtless 
there  are  mistaken  conjectures  as  to  authorship  in  the  titles  of  the 
psalms  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  titles  seem  to  represent  three  earlier 
minor  psalters,  which  were  named  after  David,  Asaph,  and  the 
Korahites,  a  greater  Psalter  made  up  chiefly  of  selections  from 
these,  called  the  Director's  Psalter,  besides  a  number  of  groups 
such  as  the  Hallels  and  the  Pilgrim  psalms.  We  cannot  see  any- 
thing more  in  the  five  books  than  a  liturgical  division  to  corre- 
spond with  the  Pentateuch.  When  the  divisions  are  very  properly 
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reduced  to  three,  they  do  not  then  represent  different  layers  of 
the  Psalter,  but  divisions  made  by  the  Maccabean  editor  prior  to 
the  division  into  five  books. 

The  critical  study  of  the  Psalter  has  resulted  in  the  constant 
pushing  of  the  psalms  into  later  periods  in  the  history  of  Israel. 
Cheyne  goes  farther  in  this  direction  than  any  previous  writer. 
Most  scholars  now  recognize  that  there  are  Maccabean  psalms 
as  well  as  Davidic  psalms,  and  that  the  Psalter  represents 
the  psalmody  of  Israel  in  all  that  intervening  period.  But  the 
number  of  Davidic  psalms,  and,  indeed,  preezilic  psalms,  has  been 
steadily  diminishing  in  the  closer  study  of  the  Psalter.  Even  the 
more  conservative  critics  feel  themselves  forced  to  give  up  the 
antiquity  of  one  psalm  after  another.  Cheyne  seems  to  take  an 
extreme  position  when  he  represents  that  we  have  no  preexilic 
psalm  save  a  portion  of  the  eighteenth,  and  that  we  must  also  give 
up  exilic  psalms,  and  when  he  distributes  the  psalms  over  the 
Persian,  Greek,  and  Maccabean  periods. 

We  have  no  space  to  follow  him  into  the  details  of  his  argu- 
ment. He  tries  to  give  the  psalms  their  historic  setting  in  those 
times  and  circumstances  which  seem  to  be  the  most  appropriate 
for  the  purpose.  All  the  resources  of  history,  comparative  bibli- 
cal theology,  and  the  religions  of  Babylon  and  Persia,  are  used  to 
cast  light  upon  the  composition  of  the  psalms  and  the  gradual 
evolution  of  the  Psalter.  The  argument  from  language  is  not 
neglected,  but  it  is  not  employed  with  much  effect.  It  will 
doubtless  appear  to  some  that  Cheyne  does  not  sufSciently  estimate 
the  editorial  changes  that  have  been  made  to  adapt  earlier  psalms 
to  the  later  use  of  the  synagogue ;  and  that  the  imagination  is  too 
freely  employed  to  color  the  psalms  with  the  hues  of  the  history 
of  the  times  in  which  he  places  them ;  and  that,  in  a  measure,  the 
same  mistake  is  repeated  that  was  made  by  the  older  scholars,  who 
strove  to  find  the  historical  occasions  of  the  psalms  in  the  life  and 
experience  of  David.  And  yet  the  careful  reader  will  be  con- 
vinced that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  Cheyne  has  put  psalms 
in  their  most  appropriate  historic  circumstances,  and  that  he  has 
given  them  a  new  and  richer  meaning. 

There  is  doubtless  a  sad  loss  and  a  strain  upon  the  faith  of 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  Psalter  as 
David's  psalm-book,  or  as  the  expression  of  the  experience 
of  worshippers    in    the    temple    of    Solomon.      But  criticism 
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has  made  it  evident  that  David  composed  but  few  of  the 
psalms^  to  say  the  least ;  and  that  the  Psalter  was  not  a  temple 
hymn-book,  but  a  hymn-and  prayer-book  for  the  synagogue 
wherever  the  different  psalms  themselves  may  have  been  com- 
posed. It  matters  little,  therefore,  where  you  place  these  psalms 
in  the  historic  development  of  Israel.  Wherever  they  seem  most 
appropriate  to  the  evolution  of  life  and  thought  of  the  Jewish 
people,  there  they  will  take  on  the  richest  coloring  and  the  fullest 
meaning.  If,  as  Cheyne  supposes,  the  Psalter  represents 
the  religious  experience  of  Israel  after  the  restoration 
in  the  Persian,  Greek,  and  Maccabean  periods,  then  the 
chasm  that  used  to  be  regarded  as  separating  the  Old  Testament 
from  the  New  Testament  is  filled  up ;  and  an  unbroken  continuity 
of  divine  revelation  in  sacred  writings  takes  its  place.  This  is 
more  in  accord  with  what  one  might  expect  from  the  living  and 
true  Ood.  He  would  not  abandon  his  people  for  centuries  after 
restoring  them  to  their  own  land.  He  would  continue  to  guide 
them  and  teach  them.  This  would  be  a  gain  that  would  far  out- 
weigh the  loss  in  the  supposed  greater  antiquity  of  the  Psalter. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  parts  of  Canon 
Cheyne's  work  is  his  study  of  the  Persian  religion  and  the  influ- 
ence that  it  had  upon  the  psalms  and  other  postexilic  writings. 
The  student  of  biblical  history  and  of  biblical  theology,  in  our 
day,  must  take  into  consideration  the  ethnic  environment  of  the 
biblical  writers.  He  must  recognize  that  the  holy  people  as  the 
kingdom  of  priests,  called  to  mediate  redemption  for  the  nations 
of  the  world,  not  only  had  something  precious  to  give,  but  also 
some  gifts  to  receive  in  return,  and  that  there  were  action  and 
reaction  in  the  relation  of  Israel  to  the  nations  in  all  that  long 
period  in  which  Israel  seemed  to  be  the  foot-ball  tossed  to  and 
fro  between  them. 

C.  A.  Briqgs. 


JUUBN  GORDON: 

When  invited  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  book  of  the  year, 
one  is  met  at  the  outset  with  peculiar  difficulty.  One  asks  one's 
self,  in  this  age  of  many  writers  and  numberless  readers,  if  it  is 
a  public  verdict  one  is  to  voice  or  an  individual  predilection.  Of 
a  book  people  make  such  different — nay,  divergent — uses.  The 
moralist  seeks  a  sermon,  and  demands  that  he  shall  be  taught  a 
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lesson.  The  doubter  craves  a  new  Credo  ;  the  scientist,  a  fresh 
problem  solved,  or  at  least  suggested ;  the  aesthete,  a  work  of  art 
that  shall  please  his  fancy  and  wann  his  imagination  ;  while  the 
frivolous  desires  only  to  be  entertained  for  a  half-hour.  In  this 
clash  of  sentiments  and  wants,  it  is  assuredly  no  light  task  to  se- 
lect  a  work  that  can  meet  or  has  met  the  general  requirements. 

A  treatise  which  touches  upon  topics  of  immediate  moment 
were  perhaps  the  fittest  to  dub  "  the  book  of  the  year.'^  It  alone 
can  be  considered  important  and  authoritative.  I  think  in  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer's  ^'Justice,''  Part  Fourth  of  his  '^Principles  of 
Ethics/'  we  have  such  an  exposi. 

Since  the  death  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  that  pioneer  of  the  cause 
of  woman,  England  has  produced  no  such  leading  thinker  as  Her- 
bert Spencer.  There  is  not  to-day  in  France,  in  Germany,  or  in 
America,  any  writer  upon  sociology  who  can  even  be  compared 
with  him.  A  new  book  by  this  great  philosopher  may  therefore 
be  viewed  with  the  interest  which  is  evoked  in  a  politically  dis- 
turbed country  by  a  manifesto  emanating  from  its  sovereign  or 
its  prime  minister.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  "  Justice  ''  Mr. 
Spencer  considers  questions  of  burning  and  urgent  import.  He 
has  something  to  say,  in  his  opening  chapter,  of  ''  animal  ethics,*' 
of  ethics  considered  not  merely  as  calling  forth  sentiments  of 
approbation  or  reprobation,  but  of  ethics  considered  objectively, 
as  producing  good  and  bad  results  to  **  self  or  others  or  both." 
He  tells  us  that  a  bird  who  feeds  his  mate  while  she  is  sitting  is 
regarded  with  approval ;  while  for  a  hen  who  declines  to  look 
after  her  eggs  there  is  aversion.  The  egoism  of  animals  is  deplored, 
and  their  altruistic  acts  are  admired.  This  may  give  food  for 
thought  to  those  advanced  naturalists  who  insist  upon  the  higher 
intelligence  of  what  we  are  now  pleased  to  call  '^  the  dumb  creat- 
ures/' and  who  believe  we  shall  soon  learn  to  exchange  ideas  with 
our  dogs  and  horses  by  means  of  learning  to  understand  their  now 
incomprehensible  volaptlk.  When  this  is  done,  we  shall  study 
them  with  even  greater  interest  than  those  queer  animals  men 
and  women  study  each  other  in  modem  drawing-rooms. 

He  tells  us,  in  his  chapter  upon  the  "  Idea  of  Justice,"  that 
this  idea  is  developed  from  the  recognition  of  inequality.  If, 
therefore,  there  were  no  inequality,  justice  would  be  a  mere  word, 
a  term,  no  more.  He  glances  at  the  "right  of  physical 
integrity,"  the  value  and  protection  of  the  person,  the  sanctity  of 
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hnman  life.  He  carries  us  from  the  days  when  the  rude  Wends 
and  Hemlians  killed  their  aged  and  sick  parents,  to  the  present 
time,  when  the  growth  of  oivilization  has  awarded  to  the  citizen  a 
claim  against  his  fellow  citizen  for  bodily  danger,  not  only  willingly 
inflicted,  but  for  bodily  danger  caused  by  careless  actions  or  in- 
actions. 

He  has  some  pregnant  words  to  say  upon  the  '^  Rights  of 
Property,''  and  of  incorporeal  property,  wherein  the  demands  of 
authors  and  artists  for  proper  remuneration  for  mental  labor  are 
broached. 

The  "Rights  of  Free  Belief  and  Worship"  are  dwelt  upon. 
He  would  here  accord  absolute  liberty,  except  where  the  beliefs 
entertained  and  practised  would  diminish  the  powers  of  defence 
against  hostile  societies,  or  imperil  subordination  to  the  govern- 
ment,  thus  paralyzing  its  executive  powers.  He  prophesies  that 
complete  freedom  of  belief  will  exist  only  when  industrial  life  has 
become  preeminent,  and  has  displaced  the  military  regime. 

In  a  cursory  review  of  this  admirable  book  there  is  one  topic 
which  peculiarly  meets  the  anxiety  of  the  hour,  and  of  which  I 
would  speak  at  somewhat  greater  length.  Mr.  Spencer  gives  us  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  gradual  progress  and  emancipation  of  woman 
since  Fulc  the  Black  amused  himself  burning  his  wife — 
unmolested,  and,  in  fact,  all  Oerman  rulers  bought  their  wives, 
and  might  sell  or  slay  them  at  their  good  pleasure.  In  those  happy 
days  English  brides  were  purchased  and  haggled  over,  their  own 
desires  counting  for  nothing  in  the  bargaining. 

He  points  out — with  some  felicity  in  sustaining  his  own 
opinions  expressed  later — ^that  it  was  only  in  those  tribes  where 
women  shared  in  the  dangers  of  war  that  they  gained  some  degree 
of  liberty.  In  other  words,  brute  force  was  the  law  of  gained 
freedom.  Mr.  Spencer  realizes  the  infinitely  delicate  handling 
needed  to  compare  in  detail  the  capacities  of  men  and  of  women. 
He  accepts  the  unquestionable  fact  that,  whatever  the  fiat  of 
averages  may  be,  there  are  some  women  physically  and  mentally 
stronger  than  some  men,  healthier,  more  vigorous,  endowed  with 
a  larger  and  richer  intelligence.  Generosity  aside,  he  avers  that 
justice  demands  that  women,  if  they  are  not  artificially  advan- 
taged, shall  not,  at  any  rate,  be  artificially  disadvantaged.  Hence, 
if  men  and  women  are  to  be  regarded  as  independent  beings,  each 
one  of  whom  is  to  do  the  best  he  or  she  can  for  himself  or  herself. 
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no  restraint  should  be  placed  upon  women  in  regard  to  whatever 
career  or  profession  they  choose  to  adopt. 

So  far  so  good ;  but— in  the  last  page — Mr.  Spencer  goes  on 
to  point  out  what  he  seems  to  consider  the  emphatic  disability  of 
women.  He  asks  us  if  the  political  rights  of  women  are  the  same 
as  those  of  men^ — realizing  that  the  assumption  is  now  widely  made^ 
— and  if  their  only  duty  of  citizenship  is  to  consist  in  the  casting 
of  a  vote.  How  shall  one  portion  of  a  community,  he  argues>  as- 
sume the  rights  of  government  without  incurring  any  of  its  risks  ? 
Men  have  to  man  war  vessels,  to  shoulder  the  musket  in  times 
when  the  public  peace  is  threatened.  Are  women  not  only  ready 
to  do  so^are  they  able  ?  He  concludes  with  the  statement  that, 
if  they  are  not,  it  is  useless  to  prate  of  their  political  rights,  un- 
less, indeed,  we  lived  in  a  state  of  permanent  peace.  Here  then  in 
a  nut-shell  lies  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter,  the  opinion  of  the 
greatest  of  living  philosophers.  Women  are  unqualified  for  gov- 
erning because  they  are  unqualified  for  fighting. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  it  seems,  indeed,  a  pity  that  women 
should  be  so  unqualified.  Women  are  by  nature  quicker  to  resent 
injury  than  men,  more  fiery,  more  easily  roused  to  indignation 
at  the  sight  of  wrong,  more  combative.  The  last  word  is  pro- 
verbially the  feminine  one.  Then,  they  are  more  dramatic  than 
men,  and  therefore  more  prone  to  be  thrilled  and  stirred  by  the 
heroic.  They  are  courageous,  and  they  are  cheerful  under  phys- 
ical pain.  No  one  will  deny  that  in  their  narrow  sphere — and 
why  not,  then,  in  a  wider  one  ?— they  are  diplomatists,  strategists, 
and  tacticians ;  eminently,  therefore,  fitted  for  the  subtleties  of 
the  art  of  war.  One  cannot  doubt  that  morally  they  would  make 
excellent  soldiers  As  to  endurance  1  only  watch  the  evolutions 
of  the  maiden  d  la  mode,  at  one  of  our  great  watering-places ;  the 
veriest  unbeliever  would  be  persuaded,  nay,  converted.  She  will 
be  up  with  the  lark,  swim  all  the  morning,  attend  a  "  girls'  lunch- 
eon ''  at  noon,  be  in  the  saddle  all  the  afternoon,  dine  at  eight, 
and  dance  till  three,  and  this  for  a  period  of  six  months  of 
summer  heat ;  and  she  will  not  look  much  the  worse  for  the 
r6gime  1 

Octave  Feuillet,  in  one  of  his  recent  novels,  paints  with  his 
poignant  and  piquant  satire  the  fatigue  of  the  enervated  and 
dyspeptic  man  of  the  world  who  tries  to  emulate  and  follow  a 
Parisian  great  lady  in  her  exhausting  and  exhaustless  round  of 
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pleasure  ;  pleasure  which  necessitates  unflagging  physical  prow- 
ess^ as  well  as  the  alertness  of  a  keen  and  wide-awake  esprit. 

But  here  come  the  doctors  and  the  men  of  science  to  dispel 
and  refute  all  the  illusions  of  superficial  observers.  The  late  Dr. 
Clark,  of  Boston,  contends  that  for  physiological  reasons,  asso- 
ciated with  woman's  function  of  maternity,  she  is  unfit  for  that 
military  service  which,  in  the  last  resort,  is  the  supreme  duty  of 
every  citizen. 

The  other  day  a  distinguished  German  anatomist  declared 
that,  from  a  careful  study  of  the  conformation  of  a  woman's 
knee,  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  constructed 
for  the  mainteuance  of  an  upright  posture,  or  of  movement  under 
heavy  weights  for  any  protracted  period.  Women,  therefore,  are 
barred  out,  in  his  opinion,  from  those  forced  and  fatiguing 
marches  which  form  an  essential  feature  of  every  campaign. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Mr.  Spencer  was  formerly  an  advocate 
of  female  emancipation.  He  now  declares  himself  against  it.  The 
Liberals  were,  until  lately,  the  hope  and  trust  of  the  female  suf- 
fragists. They,  indeed,  were  once  on  the  verge  of  passing  a  reso- 
lution on  the  question  through  the  House  of  Commons.  Recently, 
however,  they  appear  to  have  grown  tired  of  the  women,  and  the 
Conservatives  have  taken  them  up.  These  have  passed  a  resolu- 
tion at  Birmingham  in  favor  of  female  suffrage.  When  Mrs. 
Fawcett — the  widow  of  the  blind  Postmaster-General,  and  mother 
of  the  Miss  Fawcett  who  beat  the  senior  wrangler  in  mathematics 
at  Cambridge — ^addressed  the  convocation,  she  said  that  the  Glad- 
stonians  feared  that  the  women  would  i*eenforce  the  party  of 
order  and  the  upholders  of  the  indissoluble  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

It  is  odd  that  Spencer  should  desert  the  female  emancipators 
just  as  the  "  Primrose  dames ''  have  rendered  such  solid  service 
to  the  Tory  leaders  as  to  convince  a  large  portion  of  them  that  the 
ballot  ought  to  be  granted  to  them. 

That  women  cannot  go  to  war  seems  a  poor  and  idle  plea  for 
refusing  them  a  voice  in  public  affairs.  Men  who  have  passed  the 
age  of  military  duty  are  permitted  to  vote,  and  since  the  days  of 
Homer  particular  respect  has  been  given  to  their  decisions.  It  is 
only  in  countries  where  the  conscription  prevails  that  weight 
would  be  attached  to  women's  inability  for  militant  services.  In 
£ngland  and  the  United  States  armies  are  formed  by  voluntary 
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recruitment.  In  the  last  century  the  recruiting  system  was  almost 
uniyersal.  All  countries  would  probably  revert  to  it  if  women 
Toted.  Who  shall  say  that  the  reversion  would  not  be  a  good  thing 
for  civilization  ? 

JuLiEK  Gordon. 


DR  HAMMOND : 

I  AM  not  quite  sure  that  the  book  I  am  about  to  mention  as 
the  best  published  during  the  year  is  strictly  inside  the  limits 
laid  down  by  the  editor  of  The  Review  within  which  a  choice  is 
to  be  made,  but  with  free  scope  embracing  the  entire  literature 
of  the  world  during  the  year  1891^  and  excluding  technical 
works,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  '^  Century  Dic- 
tionary "  stands  preeminent.  If  it  were  an  ordinary  dictionary, 
or  even  merely  the  best  of  the  class  hitherto  published,  it  would 
certainly  not  be  entitled  to  this  exalted  position ;  but  it  is  such 
a  great  advance  upon  everything  of  the  kind  yet  given  to  the 
world,  and  so  different  from  all  else  in  its  extent  and  detail,  and 
embraces  so  much  of  science,  literature,  art,  philosophy,  and, 
in  fact,  every  kind  of  knowledge,  that  its  influence  upon  mankind 
must  necessarily  be  of  the  most  direct  and  powerful  character. 
If  it  were  a  mere  compilation,  however  excellent  it  might  be,  this 
praise  would  not  be  justified  ;  but  it  is  full  of  originality  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  and  is  so  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  that 
one  cannot  turn  over  its  pages  without  being  almost  appalled  at 
the  magnitude  of  the  work,  and  astonished  at  the  thoroughness 
and  exactness  with  which  it  has  been  accomplished. 

Of  course  any  well-educated  and  intelligent  person  with  a 
competent  corps  of  assistants  can  make  an  encyclopaedia  or  dic- 
tionary. There  are  a  great  many  remarkable  examples  of  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  ;  none  more  to -the  point  than  the  wonder- 
ful '*  Grand  Dictionnaire  Universel  du  XIX*™«  Si6cle''  of  Pierre 
Larousse,  certainly  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  which  the  mind 
of  man  has  ever  conceived  or  executed.  But  this  is  not  only  a 
dictionary ;  it  is  an  encyclopaedia  of  history,  geography,  literature, 
science,  art,  and,  in  truth,  every  branch  of  human  knowledge.  It 
is  a  library  in  itself.  Its  cost,  however,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
bulk,  is  so  extreme  as  to  place  it  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
majority  of  those  who  might  need  to  consult  its  pages. 

But  the  "  Century  Dictionary"  is  essentially  a  dictionary,  and 
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not  an  encyclopaedia,  although  it  has  several  encyclopaedic  feat- 
tures.  Its  first  object  is  to  treat  of  words,  and  the  fact  that  7,000 
pages  are  required  for  this  purpose  is  due,  not  so  much  to  the 
extent  of  the  information  in  regard  to  persons,  places,  and  things, 
as  it  is  to  the  number  of  words  and  the  amplitude  of  its  defini- 
tions, its  etymologies,  and  the  citations  of  authorities  illustrative 
of  usage  and  meaning.  In  the  matter  of  derivatives  and  com- 
pound words,  no  dictionary  that  I  have  ever  seen  can  make  any 
pretence  to  approaching  it.  Take,  for  instance,  the  word  "powder.*' 
I  have  found  under  this  head  reference  to  every  kind  of  substance 
to  which  the  word  powder  is  ordinarily  applied,  even  to  those 
which  are  used  in  medicine.  I  have  discovered  only  one  notable 
omission,  and  that  is  *' succession  powder,'*  the  substance  used 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  middle  ages,  especially  in  Italy,  by 
expectant  heirs  to  get  rid  of  those  who  stood  in  the  way  of  their 
inheritance.  But  then  I  do  not  find  "  succession  powder"  in  any 
other  dictionary,  which  is  somewhat  strange,  for  various  other 
powders  of  analagous  classes,  such  as  the  *'  powder  of  sympathy,'' 
for  instance,  are  given  by  these  others,  and  with  great  fulness  by 
the  "Century." 

With  the  extension  of  education  into  all  classes  of  life,  words 
which  a  few  years  ago  were  regarded  as  being  peculiar  to  science 
have  now  become  commonplace,  and  a  dictionary  with  pretensions 
to  general  usefulness  must  bring  them  within  its  scope. 

In  dictionaries  hitherto  published  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  rule  governing  the  principle  of  acceptance,  but  merely  a  notion 
based  upon  the  idea  that  this  or  that  word  was  not  of  sufficient 
importance  as  an  integral  part  of  the  language  to  warrant  its 
being  incorporated  with  others  in  regard  to  which  no  doubt  existed. 
Thus,  all  dictionaries  gave  the  word  "  opium,"  but  none  except 
those  pertaimlng  to  medicine  or  botany  contained  "  apiol,"  which 
word  is  fully  defined  in  the  "  Century."  "  Stramonium,"  a  word 
indicating  a  substance  certainly  of  no  greater  importance  than 
"  physostigma,"  has  been  recognized  for  several  years  by  all  the 
prominent  dictionaries  ;  but  this  last-named  receives  no  notice, 
while  the  "  Century  "  devotes  several  lines  to  its  consideration, 
giving  its  prononnciation  and  etymology,  a  description  of  the 
botanical  characteristics  of  the  genus  of  plants  to  which  it  refers, 
and  an  account  sufficiently  full  for  the  general  reader  of  the  medi- 
cal properties  of  the  only  species  of  the  physostigma  venejwsum. 

VOL.  CLIV.— NO.  422.  8 
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With  all  living  languages  there  is  danger  that  expressive  words, 
better  for  some  purposes  than  others  of  like  meaning,  and  always 
useful  in  our  efforts  to  avoid  that  mean  fault,  tautology,  will  die 
merely  because  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  writers  to  per- 
ceive their  value  and  to  employ  them.  It  is  as  a  preserver  of 
such  words  that  the  "Century  Dictionary '*  stands  preeminent 
among  all  works  of  its  kind.  The  reader  of  Chaucer,  of  Spencer, 
of  Shakespeare,  and  of  other  writers  to  whom  the  English  tongue 
owes  so  much  of  directness  and  force,  requires  a  glossary  in  order 
to  understand  fully  the  meanings  sought  to  be  conveyed.  In- 
deed, he  needs  one  such  help  for  Chaucer,  another  for  Shakes- 
peare, another  for  Piers  Ploughman,  another  for  the  "  Morte  d'Ar- 
thure,''  and  so  on  for  a  dozen  or  more  others.  A  few  examples 
will  suffice  to  show  that  with  the  "  Century  Dictionary "  the 
reader  of  early  English  literature  requires  no  other  aid  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  text.  Thus  the  word  to  kemp  is  not  found  in 
any  of  the  dictionaries  in  common  use,  but  the  "  Century'*  treats 
of  it  as  follows  : 

Kemp  (kemp),  v.  i.  [A  var.  of  camp  (after  kemp,  n.) :  see  camp^  v,]  To 
strive  or  contend  in  any  way  ;  strive  for  victory,  as  in  tlie  quantity  of  work 
done  by  reapers  in  the  harvest-field.    [Scotch  and  old  Eng.] 

There  es  no  Kynge  undire  Criste  may  kempe  with  hym  one  I 
He  wille  be  Alexander  ayre,  that  alio  the  erthe  lowttede. 

Morte  Arthure  [£.  £.  T.  8.]  L  2634. 

''Gurl^'and  its  adjective,  ''gurly/^are  not  given  in  either 
Webster  or  Worcester,  but  the  *'  Century  '*  cites  them  as  follows  : 

Gnrl  (gerl),  v.  i.  [ME.  gurlen;  a  transposed  form  of  growl,  D.  groUen, 
etc.:  see  growl,]    To  growl ;  gprumble.    [Pro v.  Eng.] 

As  a  mete  in  a  man  that  is  not  defied  bifore,  makith  man  bodi  to  gurle  [var. 
groule], 

Wjclit,  Select  Works  (ed.  Arnold).  II.  U9. 

Gnrly  (ger'li),  a.  [Also  gurlie;  a  transposed  form  of  growly:  see  gurU] 
Fierce ;  stormy. 

The  clouds  grew  dark,  and  the  wind  grew  loud. 

And  the  levin  flU'd  her  ee; 
And  waesome  waU'd  the  snawwhite  sprites 

Upon  the  gurlie  sea. 

The  Daemon  Lover  (Child's  Ballads,  L  201). 

Iberius  with  a  gurly  nod. 

Cried  Hogan  I   Yes.  we  ken  your  god. 

'Tis  herrings  you  adore . 

Allan  Ramsay,  The  Vision.    (Mackay.) 
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In  a  book  of  old  English  nursery  rhymes  which  was  familiar 
to  me  in  my  childhood,  and  many  of  the  poems  of  which  I  still 
call  to  mind^  is  the  following  : 

**  To  market  ride  the  gentlemeD; 
80  do  we,  BO  do  we. 
Then  comes  the  coontry  clown 

Hobbledy  gee. 
First  go  the  ladies  mim,  mim.  mim. 
Next  oome  the  gentlemen,  trim,  trim,  trim. 
Then  comes  the  country  down 
Gallop  a  trot,  trot,  trot." 

Now,  I  have  never  had  the  slightest  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
"  mim/'  and,  on  looking  for  the  word  in  Webster,  Worcester, 
Stormonth,  and  other  dictionaries  in  my  possession,  have  been 
nnable  to  find  it.  Doubtless  it  occurs  in  some  of  the  glossaries 
of  old  words,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  considerable  number  of 
the  readers  of  The  North  American  Keview  have  any  clear 
notion  of  what  William  Black  means  when  he  says  in  ^^  Far 
Lochaber'' :  "  Lightning-storms  seem  to  come  quite  natural  to 
you,  for  all  as  prim  and  mm  as  you  are.'' 

But,  turning  to  the  *'  Century,"  we  find  that  mim  is  an  adjec- 
tive, ''a  minced  form  otmum,  silent,"  and  that  it  means  "primly 
silent ;  prim  ;  demure  ;  precise  ;  affectedly  modest ;  quiet ; 
mute";  and  that  it  is  also  used  adverbially;  and  then  a  quota- 
tion from  Burns  and  the  one  from  Black  just  cited  are  given  as 
examples  of  the  use  and  signification  of  the  word. 

In  these  times,  when  writers,  either  from  a  disposition  to 
rescue  good  words  from  oblivion  and  to  bring  them  again  into 
use,  or  from  affectation  of  knowledge  easily  acquired,  are  search- 
ing for  quaint  and  little-known  modes  of  expression,  a  dictionary 
that  does  not  contain  a  full  assortment  of  the  words  used  at  the 
present  day,  as  well  as  of  those  that  have  fallen  by  the  wayside, 
is  deficient  in  one  of  the  most  essential  qualities  of  a  lexicon. 
The  "Century"  does  this,  and  a  great  deal  more.  If  I  were 
writing  a  review,  I  should  be  tempted  to  consider  at  some  length 
several  of  these  excellences.  But  I  am  only  telling  what  I  con- 
sider the  best  book  of  the  year,  and  I  must  close  with  a  reference 
to  one  single  additional  point ;  and  that  is  that  the  "  Century" 
rectifies  many  errors  which  have  been  transmitted  from  dictionary 
to  dictionary,  and  which  have  thus  been  productive  of  a  great 
deal  of  harm.    For  instance,  take  the  word  "coca."    Coca  is 
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defined  by  Worcester  as  ''the  dried  leaf  of  the  Erythroxylon  Cocay  a 
native  plant  of  Peru  ;  it  is  a  very  stimulating  narcotic  and  more 
pernicious  than  opium."  By  Webster  coca  is  said  to  be  "a 
highly  stimulating  narcotic,  the  dried  leaf  of  the  Erythroxylon 
Coca,  a  plant  found  wild  in  Peru."  By  Stormonth  coca  is  said  to 
be  '^  the  dried  leaf  of  a  plant  having  highly  narcotic  quantities, 
used  by  the  Peruvians." 

Now,  coca  is  not  a  narcotic  and  never  has  been  so  regarded. 
Turning  to  the  "  Century,"  we  find  it  defined  as  '*  the  dried  leaf 
of  the  Erythroxylon  Coca,  natural  order  Linnacese,  a  small  shrub 
of  the  mountains  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  but  cultivated  in  other 
parts  of  South  America."  Then,  after  a  few  lines  of  description, 
it  is  said  to  bo  ^'  a  stimulant,  bearing  some  resemblance  in  its 
effects  to  tea  and  coffee,  and  has  long  been  used  as  a  masticatory 
by  the  Indians  of  South  America.  It  relieves  feelings  of  fatigue 
and  hunger,  and  the  difficulty  in  breathing  experienced  in  climb- 
ing high  mountains.  The  habit  of  chewing  coca  is  an  enslaving 
one.  ...  It  yields  the  valuable  alkaloid  cocaine."  And  all 
this  is  correct. 

The  "  Century"  is  excellent  reading  for  one  fond  of  learning, 
even  in  a  mild  form,  while  for  the  scholar,  though  it  may  contain 
little  that  is  new,  it  will  inevitably,  by  saving  him  trouble,  take 
a  place  that  a  hundred  other  dictionaries,  glossaries,  and  such 
like  would  be  required  to  fill. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  my  limited  information  extends,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  condition  imposed  by  The  Review  of  ex- 
cluding strictly  technical  works,  I  regard  the  "  Century  Diction- 
ary "  as  the  "  best  book  of  the  year." 

William  A.  Hammond,  M.  D. 
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THB  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  OP  MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 

Mkdicinb— I  take  the  term  to  mean  that  science,  or  art,  if  yon  will,  that 
essays  to  effect  the  core  of  diseases  by  means  of  substances  administered  to 
human  beings— may  be  said  to  have  advanced  in  a  sort  of  spiral  manner. 
Starting  at  a  point,  it  has  circled  about  it,  slowly  increasing  the  diameter  of 
its  rings.  It  has  from  time  to  time  gradually  enlarged  and  improved  its  old 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment;  but  it  has  added  very  few  new  and 
original  discoveries  of  value. 

Until  quite  recently  our  pharmacopoeia  contained  scarcely  any  remedial 
agents  that  were  not  known  in  some  form  one  hundred  years  ago.  Indeed, 
many  of  them  were  familiar  to  the  ancients.  During  the  past  decade  we 
have  seen  medicine  eclipsed  by  the  advancement  of  all  the  other  arts  and 
sciences.  Surgery  has  made  its  g^reatest  strides.  Electricity  has  taken  its 
place  as  a  practical  science.  Chemistry  has  given  us  wonderful  discoveries. 
The  fruits  of  the  other  arts  and  sciences  have  afforded  a  rich  harvest.  It 
seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been  a  ripening  time  for  these. 

Medicine  has  not  kept  abreast  of  its  correlated  sciences.  In  point  of 
fact,  it  is  far  in  their  rear.  The  reason  for  this,  I  think,  is  two-fold.  Medi- 
cal science  rests  upon  a  foundation  built  of  stones  taken  from  the  other  arts 
and  sciences.  The  first  advances  in  materia  medica  were  the  outcome  of  dis- 
coveries in  organic  chemistry.  The  chemist  extracted  the  alkaloids,  and  the 
physician  then  recognized  them  as  the  active  principles  of  the  drugs  from 
which  they  came. 

The  discoveries  in  synthetical  chemistry  marked  another  epoch  in  medi- 
cine. By  grouping  elements  obtained  from  certain  organic  compounds, 
chemlstiT  produced  for  us  new  substances  having  medicinal  properties  of 
great  value.  Experiment  has  proved  some  of  these  to  have  specific  curative 
effects.  Electricity  has  furnished  us  remedial  agents,  and  has  enlarged  our 
means  of  diagnosis.  Improvements  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  micro- 
scopic lenses  have  enabled  us  to  see  the  germs  of  diseases,  and  have  opened 
up  to  us  the  great  field  of  bacteriological  chemistry  that  now  engrosses  the 
attention  of  the  medical  world. 

Through  the  agency  of  the  microscope  we  are  now  beginning  to  under- 
stand the  real  cause  of  disease  processes,  and  the  chemico- vital  forces 
evolved  by  nature  to  effect  their  destruction. 

In  short,  the  dependence  of  medicine  upon  the  other  arts  and  sciences 
has  kept  its  development  in  their  wake.  But  there  is  another  reason  for  the 
tardj  development  of  medicine— an  even  more  powerful  one  than  that  Just 
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given.  It  ifl  the  great  difficulty  of  proving  that  certain  effects  are  due  to 
certain  cauaes ;  whether  the  result  of  the  given  medical  procedure  is  post 
hoc  or  propter  hoc.  So  many  factors  operate  to  produce  effects  that  It  is 
often  impossible  to  determine  the  real  causative  one.  In  no  other  science  is 
it  so  easy  to  mistalce  coincidence  for  cause. 

The  proverbial  disagreement  of  doctors  is  due  to  this.  Homoeopathy, 
faith  cure,  and  other  medical  crazes  are  fathered  by  it.  The  anti-vaccinists, 
the  anti-contagionists,  find  their  arguments  in  mistaken  premises.  It  Is  on 
account  of  this  that  medicine  is,  and  probably  always  will  be,  an  inexact 
science,  and  that  theory  has  been  productive  of  so  little. 

The  few  specifics  (by  specific  I  mean  a  medicine  that  has  a  certain  cura- 
tive effect  upon  a  particular  disease)  have  all  been  the  outcome  of  experience 
from  chance  observation,  and  not  of  theoretical  work.  No  science,  however, 
is  so  rich  in  theories.  It  is  significant  that  these  in  the  main  have  been 
advanced  to  account  for  empirical  facts.  Innumerable  have  been  the  theories 
endeavoring  to  account  for  the  action  of  cinchona,  a  drug  for  the  existence 
of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  instinct  of  the  Peruvian  Indians.  The  theo- 
ries attempting  to  account  for  the  action  of  every  medical  agent  and  for  the 
contagion  of  every  disease  are  legion. 

The  differences  in  the  so-called  "  temperaments  **  of  individuals  must 
always  tend  to  prevent  the  exact  in  medicine.  The  old  adage  "  One  man's 
food  is  another's  poison  *'  finds  its  origin  here. 

It  seems  probable  that  in  the  near  future  the  hypodermic  syringe  will 
be  the  principal  means  of  administering  remedial  agents.  This  little  instru- 
ment has  already  done  something  towards  reducing  the  inexactness  of  medi- 
dne  to  a  minimum. 

The  most  renuirkable  thing  in  medical  science  to-day  is  the  fewness  of 
specific  remedies.  The  comparatively  recent  discoveries  in  physiology  and 
in  the  causes  of  diseases  have  not  brought  forth  medicines  that  will  act  as 
sure  cures.  We  are  almost  as  powerless  to  cure  the  more  severe  types  of 
diseases  to-day  as  we  were  ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  Our  immense  credulity 
is  a  witness  to  this,  however  strongly  some  of  us  may  deny  it.  We  are 
ready  to  accept  the  wildest  assertions  as  proved  facts.  We  have  believed 
that  condurango  would  cure  cancer ;  that  an  elixir  of  life  had  been  discov- 
ered ;  and  now  we  think  the  si)ecific  for  tuberculosis  is  in  our  hands,  and 
this  opinion  is  based  almost  on  the  assertion  of  one  man.  *  The  great  wish 
that  these  things  should  be  true  is  the  father  of  the  thought  that  they  are, 
and  it  makes  us  deceive  our  very  selves. 

I  know  of  no  more  trying  position  than  that  of  the  physician  who, 
having  in  vain  exhausted  all  the  means  known  to  him  to  save  his  patient's 
life,  is  compelled  to  watch  him  die  without  being  able  to  do  anything  to 
avert  the  end.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  our  helplessness  we  grasp  at 
straws?  I  would  not  be  taken  in  these  statements  as  belittling  medical 
science  and  conveying  the  impression  that  the  physician  is  useless.  Far  from 
it.  We  hold  in  our  hands  much  that  the  test  of  time  and  experience  has 
shown  to  be  of  great  value  in  ameliorating  diseased  conditions. 

The  future  of  medicine,  and  especially  of  preventive  medicine,  seems 
very  bright.  It  seems  probable  that  the  so-called  "  preventable  diseases  **— 
that  is,  the  contagious  and  infectious  maladies— will  in  time  be  actually 
ayoidable. 

*  Written  January,  1881, 
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The  "  preyentive  yimses  **  originated  by  Jexmer  in  the  discoyery  of  yae- 
eination,  and  added  to  by  Pasteur  in  the  discoyery  of  anti-rabio  and  anti- 
eharbon*  yirus,  will  play  a  most  important  part.  The  causes  producing  and 
the  conditions  fayoring  these  diseases  are  well  known«  It  seems  probable 
that  the  bacilli  causing  them  produce  in  some  way  poisons  thac  are  destmc- 
tiye  to  themselyes,  and  that  we  shall  sooner  or  later  be  in  possession  of  means 
whereby  we  can  isolate  and  utilize  these  principles,  not  only  as  preyentiye, 
but  also  as  remedial,  agents. 

It  is  not  likely,  howeyer,  that  our  old  methods  will  be  superseded,  or  that 
any  of  them  will  be  abandoned.  It  is  not  improbable  that  all  the  acute  dis- 
eases, and  many  of  the  chronic,  will  be  found  to  be  caused  by  germs.  I  do 
not  think  we  need  fear  that  new  maladies  will  appear  to  take  the  place  of 
those  that  we  may  in  the  future  be  able  to  control,  and  so  keep  the  results  of 
beneficent  dlacoyeries  from  effecting  good. 

Becent  researches  haye  shown  that  nature  effects  the  destruction  of 
germs  in  seyeral  ways.  The  phag^ytes,  whose  function  was  comparatiyely 
recently  dlacoyered  by  Metchnikoff,  are  probably  the  most  powerful  of  these. 
The  phagocytes  are  found  in  the  blood.  They  are  whitish  spherical  bodies, 
considerably  larger  than  blood-corpuscles.  They  are  found  in  great  abund- 
ance in  and  about  the  seats  of  inflammation,  and  were  here  first  obseryed 
by  Metchnikoff  to  absorb  and  destroy  the  bacteria  causing  the  disease 
processes.  The  experiment  made  by  him  to  proye  his  obseryatlon  is  most 
interesting  and  ingenious. 

It  is  not  unreascmable  to  predict  that  we  will  learn  how  to  fayor  the  pro- 
duction of  these  organisms,  and  in  this  way  assist  nature  in  her  fight 
against  disease  more  directly  and  to  the  purpose  than  at  present.  The  solu- 
ble ferments  are  thought  by  competent  obsenrers  to  be  inimical  to  the  ba- 
cilli of  diseases.  We  may  possibly  be  able  to  apply  the  means  whereby  these 
may  be  produced  in  infected  systems.  We  can  only  conjecture,  at  the  best, 
what  the  haryest  of  the  discoyeries  in  the  field  of  bacteriology  will  be.  Let 
us,  at  any  rate,  hope  that  our  dreams  of  its  richness  will  be  realised. 

We  must  not  let  our  hopes  deceiye  us  into  expecting  too  much,  for  it  has 
been  said,  *'  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther" ;  and  it  would  seem  as 
though  obstacles  had  been  placed  in  the  way  of  medical  science  which  all  the 
force  of  man  is  powerless  to  remoye.  The  most  difficult  thing  on  earth  for  a 
man  to  understand  is  himself.  The  wonderful  machine  of  brain  and  muscle, 
and  the  strange  chemico-yital  forces  that  supply  energy  to  it,  must,  It  seems 
to  me,  in  the  yery  nature  of  things,  always  remain  to  man  more  of  a  mystery, 
than  anything  else  material  that  he  may  haye  to  do  with. 

After  aU  has  been  said,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  proper  obseryance  of 
the  rules  of  personal  and  public  hygiene  on  the  part  of  eyery  indlyidual  be- 
longing to  the  ciyilized  world  would  do  more  to  effect  a  reduction  of  the 
death-rate,  and  prolong  the  average  duration  of  life,  than  any  discoyeries  in 
the  cure  of  diseases  that  at  present  seem  within  the  bounds  of  possibility. 

Cyrus  Eoson,  M.  D. 

RBSCUE  WORK  AMONG  FALLEN  WOMEN. 

''Bbsoub  homes  are  premiums  on  iniquity ;  by  assisting  girls  to  conceal 
their  shame,  they  encourage  them  to  repeat  their  offences.**  "  They  are  es- 
tablishments for  the  maintenance  of  the  idle.**  "  It  is  impossible  to  reform 
fallen  women,** 
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Such  expressions  are  common.  Have  they  any  justification  in  fact  f 
It  is  true  that  depraved  women  who  have  no  intention  of  reforming 
sometimes  seek  admission  to  the  homes  simply  that  they  may  be  fed,  clothed, 
and  sheltered ;  yet  there  is  always  the  possibUity  that  they  may  be  reached 
by  a  good  influence.  The  managers  are  aware  that  some  applicants  en- 
deavor to  deceive  them,  and  they  are  watchful. 

A  form  in  substance  like  the  following  must  be  signed  by  applicants  for 
admission  to  many  homes : 

*'  Desirous  of  forsaking  a  life  of  sin,  I  apply  for  admission  to  the  Ottawa  Home 
for  Friendless  Women,  agreeably  to  the  following  conditions  : 

"  Not  to  leave  the  home  without  the  matron  or  some  other  responsible  person, 
until  a  situation  or  another  home  is  obtained. 

**  To  live  qnietly  and  peaceably  with  the  inmates. 

**  To  obey  implicitly  the  orders  of  the  matron." 

In  most  cases  the  homes  are  partly  self-supporting,  and  the  idle  have  no 
place  in  them.  Those  in  charge  appreciate  the  necessity  of  occupation  for 
mind  and  body. 

The  receipts  of  the  New  York  Magdalen  Benevolent  Society  from  laundry 
and  sewing-room  for  twelve  months  were  $3,058.20.  Reports  from  a  large 
number  of  homes  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  show  that  a  good  income 
is  derived  from  the  labor  of  the  inmates.  In  some  institutions  instruction  is 
given  in  millinery,  dressmaking,  fine  sewing  and  embroidery,  and  different 
branches  of  domestic  service.  Many  who  seek  refuge  are  physical  wrecks, 
unfit  for  hard  work,  and  some  light  occupation  must  be  provided.  Tho 
msjority  have  little  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  needle  when  they  are 
admitted. 

At  St.  MichaeFs  Home,  Mamaroneck,  and  other  country  homes,  garden- 
ing is  a  profitable  recreation,  the  vegetables  for  home  consumption  being 
raised  by  the  inmates. 

A  superintendent  writes :  "Anything  and  everything  that  will  develop 
a  hearty  self-resi)ect  must  be  called  for  and  used.  The  truest  charity  is  sim- 
ply tiding  over  a  time  of  need  and  then  expecting  a  return  of  the  bounty  con- 
ferred. In  my  own  experience  it  has  been  a  great  gain  to  my  girls  to  know 
that  they  would  be  expected  to  repay  all  moneys  loaned  them  for  imperative 
needs,  to  pay,  at  cost  price,  for  clothing,  medicine,  etc.** 

Girls  who  long  ago  left  that  home  return  to  repay  a  loan  or  to  make  a 
thank-oflering. 

The  charge  that  fallen  women  will  not  reform  has  some  show  of  reason 
in  the  fact  that  reformation  is  rare  among  those  who  have  grown  old  in  sin ; 
but  this  is  not  true  of  the  younger  women. 

The  Toronto  Prison-Gate  Mission  and  Haven  gives  this  testimony :  ''In 
the  fourteen  years  of  our  existence  we  have  had  some  very  hopeful  cases  of 
reformation,  particularly  among  the  young  mothers.  With  our  maternity 
cases  we  have  learned  the  sacred  value  of  requiring  the  mother  to  nurse  her 
infant,  and  so  learn  to  love  and  care  for  it.  Among  the  more  hardened  in 
sin  we  have  not  such  an  encouraging  report  to  give,  but  we  can  mention  a 
few  cases  of  older  women  who  have  not  returned  to  abandoned  lives.  Among 
the  inebriates  reform  is  very  slow,  requiring  years  of  patient  work  and  trial. 
The  more  experience  we  have  among  this  class,  the  more  necessity  we  find 
for  a  home  where  they  can  be  kept  and  given  work  in  an  industrial  depart- 
ment. They  are  not  fit  for  domestic  service,  but  young  mothers  often  be- 
come valuable  domestics.** 
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The  majority  of  abandoned  women  are  intemperate.  A  report  says: 
"  In  all  our  experience  we  have  not  found  one  who  was  not  a  yictim  of  Intem- 
perance." 

Experience  shows  the  vital  importance  of  separating  the  younger  offend- 
ers from  the  more  hardened.  The  Wayside  Home  of  Brooklyn  says  regarding 
this :  '*  Let  any  place  of  detention,  it  matters  not  how  well  it  may  be  con- 
ducted, take  in  both  these  classes,  and  if  they  have  any  contact  whatever,  the 
younger  and  more  impressible  will  imbibe  from  the  others,  and  such  places 
become  schools  of  vice.** 

Among  older  offenders  who  have  reformed  may  be  mentioned  one  who 
said  that  when  she  sought  the  shelter  of  the  home  she  had  no  clear  know- 
ledge of  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong.  Through  her  influence  a 
woman  who  had  kept  four  houses  of  ill-fame  was  led  to  forsake  her  sinful 
life.    The  two  opened  an  evening  mission  for  rescue  work. 

When  the  Home  of  the  Friendless  at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  was  enlarged, 
some  of  the  former  inmates  expressed  a  wish  to  make  a  **  thank-offering," 
and  contributed  money  for  furnishing. 

A  girl  who  had  been  sheltered  by  the  Florence  Mission  of  New  York  in  a 
measure  resumed  her  reckless  career,  but  repented  and  returned  to  the 
mission.  As  a  thank-offering  she  gave  the  beautiful  furniture  from  her  home 
of  sin  to  the  '*  Door  of  Hope,**  a  newly-organized  mission  for  fallen  women. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  in  homes  where  there  are  careful  classifica- 
tion, seclusion  of  the  inmates,  regular  employment  and  recreation,  and  along 
course  of  training. 

A  lady  interested  in  the  work  of  the  "  Retreat "  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,— one 
of  the  most  successful  of  reformatories,— says  with  regard  to  the  last  point : 
'*  I  think  there  should  be  an  earnest  protest  against  sending  girls  from  the 
homes  too  soon.  A  decided  sentiment  prevails  that  you  can  change  the 
whole  course  of  a  girPs  life  and  thought  in  a  few  months.  Our  most  shining 
examples  are  those  who  have  stayed  in  the  home  two  or  even  three  years." 

This  point  was  particularly  emphasized  by  the  sisters  in  charge  of  St. 
Michael's  Home.  They  desire  to  keep  their  girls  not  less  than  two  years, 
and  longer  if  possible. 

The  managers  of  other  institutions  appreciate  the  value  of  a  long  resi- 
dence ;  but  many  homes  in  large  cities,  endeavoring  to  meet  a  continual  de- 
mand for  assistance  and  to  accommodate  as  many  as  possible,  can  offer  tem- 
porary shelter  only. 

In  no  other  undertaking  are  more  wisdom,  patience,  and  Christian 
charity  needed.  It  must  be  a  work  of  daily  struggle,  of  resolute  and  per- 
sistent effort.  The  spasmodic  compassion  that  moves  the  public  when  some 
partieolarly  interesting  case  is  brought  to  its  attention  is  not  the  quality 
that  is  demanded  for  workers  in  rescue  homes.  Compassion  they  must  have, 
zeal  they  must  have ;  but  their  zeal  especially  requires  to  be  tempered  with 
discretion.  In  Judgment  they  must  remember  mercy,  but  in  mercy  they 
must  not  forget  Judgment.  Taking  into  account  all  the  weakness,  all  the 
temptation,  they  must  avoid  treating  the  offender  as  an  interesting  moral 
invalid  or  an  injured  heroine.  A  good  deal  of  cheap  and  unwholesome  sen- 
timentalism  appears  in  the  reports  of  criminal  trials,  and  lends  a  glamor  to 

Not  long  ago  the  trial  of  a  young  woman,  whose  case  was  certainly  sad 
enough  to  touch  any  heart  with  pity,  was  made  the  occasion  for  an  outburst 
of  sentimentality,  and,  following  her  acquittal,  the  announcement  was  made 
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that  she  would  soon  appear  on  the  operatic  stage.  The  harmful  nature  of 
such  notoriety  is  too  obvious  to  require  much  comment.  Its  tendency  to 
lower  the  standard  of  morality  can  hardly  be  questioned ;  but  it  is  surely 
illogical  to  claim  that  a  similar  result  is  effected  by  the  rescue  work  which 
seeks  to  raise  the  sinner.  The  compassion  for  a  fallen  woman  is  bom  of 
reverence  for  pure  womanhood,  and  does  not  mitigate  the  loathiuK  of  the 
sin. 

The  pity  of  it  Is  that  the  sin  is  irrevocable ;  that  no  repentance,  no  for^ 
giveness,  no  later  uprightness,  can  make  it  possible  for  the  woman  to  live 
the  life  that  has  no  darkness  to  hide,  or  to  forget  that  she  has  fallen.  Yet 
she  may  deserve  our  affection,  our  sincere  respect ;  by  her  victory  over  sin 
she  may  pass  on  the  upward  way  those  who  once  held  out  to  her  their  sus- 
taining hands. 

Any  one  who  contrasts  the  repulsive,  almost  brutalized,  countenances  of 
those  who  have  grown  old  in  vice  with  the  comparatively  innocent  face  of 
the  girl  who  has  but  lately  set  her  feet  in  evil  ways,  must  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  the  terrible  retribution. 

A  report  pleading  for  the  rescue  of  girls  just  entering  a  career  of  crime 
says :  "  This  is  a  need  that  affects  the  future  of  our  city ;  for  those  whom  we 
would  save  are  soon  to  take  their  places  among  the  mothers ;  and  not  to 
meet  the  need  is  to  pursue  a  penny- wise  and  pound-foolish  i)olicy,  which  puts 
to  shame  the  business  foresight  of  a  modem  American  city." 

And  further :  *'  Every  life  rescued  from  vice,  vagabondage,  and  despair, 
and  established  In  the  ways  of  upright  living,  is  so  much  gain  to  our  civiliza- 
tion. But  only  when  to  this  is  aidded  the  higher  Christian  motive  of  the  in- 
finite value  and  far-reaching  possibilities  of  each  human  soul  can  the  full 
significance  and  importance  of  this  rescue  work  be  realized.** 

M.  BOURCHIER  SANFORD. 


THE  SOLDIER  AND  THE  CITIZEN. 

When  the  soldier's  malevolent  critics  shall  have  ceased  their  unjust 
and  ungrateful  aspersions  in  magazine,  journal,  and  stump  speech,  the  trite 
subject  of  his  heroism  and  sacrifices  may  be  dropped  for  a  while  at  least, 
but  not,  in  justice,  until  then. 

While  the  surviving  '* bummers  and  mendicants,'*  the  "skulkers  and 
hospitalers,**  of  the  war  are  held  up  to  public  reprobation,  the  saving  clause 
is  sometimes  condescendingly  appended,  that  so  large  a  body  as  the  vet- 
erans form  must  necessarily  represent  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men. 
But  we  refuse  to  admit  the  truth  of  this  saving  clause.  There  were  several 
classes  who  were  not  represented,  and  never  could  be  represented,  in  any 
army  like  that  which  conquered  the  rebellion.  The  blind,  deaf,  and  halt, 
dwarfs,  lunatics,  and  idiots  (save  those  whom  faithful  service  and  terrible 
suffering  made  such),  were  not  represented.  There  were  men  whom  no  in 
ducement  could  persuade,  no  force  could  compel,  to  face  the  fearful  hazards 
of  war ;  men  who,  if  their  own  firesides  were  attacked  by  an  armed  foe, 
would  flee  without  striking  a  blow ;  who,  if  their  own  wives  and  children 
were  in  danger,  would  first  seek  a  place  of  safety  for  themselves.  No  sud- 
den fever  of  patriotism,  no  noble  love  of  adventure,  no  thirst  for  martial 
glory,  not  even  a  princely  bounty,  could  tempt  these  men  where  bullets  were 
hissing  and  shells  were  shrieking.  Were  they  drafted  ?  There  were  sub- 
stitutes to  be  bought,  or,  If  this  were  too  expensive  a  means  of  escape,  there 
was  a  sure  refuge  beyond  the  6t«  Lawrenoe— at  least  there  was  the  dernier 
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ressari  of  self-inflicted  disability.  Were  thej  tricked  into  enlisting  while 
in  their  caps,  or  did  they  go  through  the  form  of  enlistment  to  escape  other 
penalties  for  their  misdeeds?  The  first  roll-call  showed  them  among  the 
**  missing." 

There  were  other  men  who  were  not  represented  in  the  army,  men  to 
whom  the  war,  with  all  its  horrors  to  others,  was  but  one  tremendous 
flood-tide  bearing  on  to  fortune.  What  business  had  they  at  the  front, 
when  each  day  of  those  four  years  was  literally  one  long  chain  of  '*  golden  ** 
moments?  And  there  were  still  others,  men  who,  though  they  were  not 
brave  or  self-sacrificing  enough  to  leave  their  own  States  and  enter  the  ranks 
of  their  country's  would-be  destroyers,  yet  hated  with  all  their  souls  her 
friends  and  saviours,  who  did  all  in  their  power— consistently  with  their 
personal  safety— to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  her  enemies.  Some  of  these  very 
men  are  prominent  enough  now  in  their  relations  with  the  army.  Of  all  the 
malcontents  at  the  nation's  lilierality  to  her  defenders,  they  are  the  most 
active  and  bitter. 

With  these  modifications,  the  "  saving  clause  "  quoted  at  the  beginning 
of  this  paper  may  be  accepted  as  true.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
bravest,  noblest,  and  manliest,  the  most  unselfish  and  patriotic,— in  short, 
the  flower  of  the  virtue  and  strength  of  the  land,— were  represented  in  the 
army;  quite  as  fully,  it  may  be  safely  added,  as  they  were  represented  at 
home.  There  were  men  of  brilliant  genius,  of  ripe  scholarship,  men  of  the 
highest  standing  in  social,  religious,  political,  and  business  circles.  There 
were  also,  as  a  matter  of  course,  men  of  the  lower  orders  of  intelligence  and 
morality ;  loafers,  shirks,  drunkards,  wife-beaters,  blacklegs,  and  Jail-birds. 
Cowards  and  "skulkers"  are  usually  included  in  the  black-list,  but  there 
were  bad  enough  men  and  enough  bad  men  In  the  army  without  special 
mention  of  these— by  the  stay-at-home  critics,  at  all  events.  The  cruel  and 
bitterly  unjust  mistake,  either  intended  or  made  unthinkingly,  is  to  place 
the  worst  representatives  of  the  veterans  in  the  foreground.  If  his  censors 
are  to  be  believed,  the  typical  veteran  is  a  shirk,  a  *'  beat,**  a  pension-beggar. 
The  truth  probably  is  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army  were  not  much 
better,  and  certainly  no  worse,  than  the  average  body  of  citizens,  and  that 
its  survivors  are  no  more  greedy  or  grasping  now  than  men  in  general  would 
be  in  their  place. 

How  does  the  average  citizen  look  upon  the  soldiers  ?  We  all  know  how 
he  regarded  them  during  the  war ;  we  all  know,  too,  with  what  generous 
enthusiasm  he  welcomed  them  home  to  the  security  and  prosperity  they  had 
won  for  both  themselves  and  him,  how  he  threw  up  his  hat,  shouted  himself 
hoarse,  and  freely  contributed  his  dollars  for  bunting  and  hot  cofi*ee. 

But  generous  enthusiasm  is  like  rich  perfume-^volatlle.  Little  by  little, 
the  "  brave  defenders "  have  come  down  from  their  pedestals  in  the  citi- 
sen's  estimation.  Not  all  of  them,  of  course.  The  strong  of  body  and  mind, 
the  wealthy,  the  cultured— In  short,  the  self-supporting  in  general— still 
retain  his  respect  and  a  more  or  less  latent  residuum  of  grateful  recognition 
for  their  old-time  heroism.  But  the  disabled,  the  poor,  those  whom  advanc- 
ing years  render  incapable  of  supporting  themselves  and  their  families,  are 
fast  becoming  a  burden  and  a  bore. 

It  is  true  that  the  burden  and  the  bore  are  still  borne  with  little  effective 
opposition ;  that,  though  there  is  much  Ill-natured  grumbling  from  many 
•ooToeft,  the  enormous  and  increasing  drafts  which  the  soldiers  make  on  the 
BAtlonal  treasury  are  still  honored^ 
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But  cannot  this  strong,  free,  prosperous  nation,  made  so  by  these  men 
who  now  In  their  turn  look  to  it  for  succor,  continue  for  a  few  years  longer 
uncomplainvTigly  a  recognition  which,  despite  its  falling-off  in  fervor  of 
sentiment,  has  thus  far  surpassed  that  of  any  other  nation  in  history? 
What  if  the  tax  is  great?  It  is  utterly  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
deserts  of  those  for  whom  It  is  levied;  for,  be  it  remembered,  while  it  can 
last  but  a  few  years  longer  at  most,  the  rich  fruits  of  all  that  suffering  and 
sacrifice  will  last  to  the  end  of  time. 

A  Soldier. 


NEEDS  OF  THE  NAVAL  RESERVE. 

It  IS  no  news  to  any  well-informed  .person  that  the  United  States  has 
not  at  present  enough  seamen  to  man  Its  war  vessels.  That  is  a  condition 
which  will  at  some  time  disappear,  for  it  is  not  conceivable  that  Congress 
will  permit  an  aged  law  to  cramp  the  vigorous  youth  of  our  new  defensive 
policy.  But  it  is  equally  inconceivable  that  we  shall  ever  maintain  the 
navy  in  time  of  peace  on  a  war  basis.  That  being  the  case,  it  is  obvious  that 
we  must  rely  on  the  possession  of  a  thoroughly  drilled  and  experienced  re- 
serve force  to  call  upon  in  the  case  of  any  sudden  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
The  nucleus  of  that  reserve  force  has  been  formed,  and  it  is  composed  of 
good  materiaL  It  is  true  that  the  First  Battalion,  Naval  Reserve  Artillery, 
is  not  prepared  to  man  a  harbor-defence  vessel  to-morrow,  but  it  is  beyond 
disproof  that  it  can  be  made  ready  in  thirty  days. 

The  preparation  of  the  battalion  for  active  service  is  In  the  hands  of  the 
people.  The  State  of  New  York  has  g^ven  the  organization  a  legal  name. 
What  it  needs  now  is  a  local  habitation.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  differenca 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Naval  Reserve  ought  to  have  an  armory  or  a 
ship.  It  is  pointed  out  that  for  the  State  to  provide  a  ship  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  its  maintaining  a  navy,  which  Is  unconstitutional.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  said  that  the  Naval  Reserve  has  no  use  for  an  armory.  The  truth, 
as  usual,  lies  midway  between  extremes ;  or,  rather,  in  this  case,  it  includes 
both.  There  should  be  an  armory  and  a  ship.  The  force  needs  both,  and  has 
a  right  to  expect  both.  It  should  have  an  armory  with  a  model  ship's  side 
erected  in  it.  Along  one  side  of  the  armory,  say  ten  feet  from  the  wall, 
should  be  built  a  light  wooden  model  of  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  a  man-of-war, 
the  armory  floor  being  the  deck.  At  convenient  positions  in  this  bulwark 
should  be  erected  dummy  models  of  5-  or  6-inch  breech -loading  rifles,  mount- 
ed on  fixed  pivot  carriages.  At  other  points  there  should  be  one  Hotchkiss 
3-  or6-pounder  rapid-fire,  one  Hotchkiss  revolving  cannon,  and  one  Gatling. 
These  secondary  guns  should  be  genuine,  and  not  models. 

The  remainder  of  the  armory  would  be  clear  for  cutlass,  field-gun,  and 
infantry  drills.  The  field  artillery  and  infantry  drills  are  a  part  of  the  man- 
of-war's  man's  education,  and  there  is  not  room  enough  for  them  on  the 
deck  of  a  ship.  All  winter  long,  when  the  weather  would  be  unfit  for  out- 
door work  in  boats  or  aboard  ship,  the  men  of  the  Naval  Reserve  would  be 
perfecting  themselves  in  their  duties  in  their  armory,  housed,  protected,  and 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  regiments  of  the  National  Guard.  To  provide 
this  armory,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  To  provide  it  without  the  appurtenances  necessary  for  the  special  in- 
struction of  naval  artillerymen  would  be  to  deprive  the  new  force  of  its  dis- 
tinctive value,  and  make  It  an  unnecessary  addition  to  the  National  Guard. 
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In  wann  and  pleasant  weather  the  Naval  Reserve  imperatiyely  requires 
training  in  "  cntting-ont  **  drills,  distant  boat  serrice,  and  actual  handling  of 
guns  aboard  ship.  The  last-named  training,  which  includes  target-practice, 
is  indispeusable  to  the  perfection  of  the  force  as  an  efficient  auxiliary  to  the 
navy.  It  is  beyond  question  that  the  men  must  have  some  experience  in 
firing  firom  the  rolling  deck  of  a  vessel  under  steam  at  a  mark  moved  about 
by  the  heave  of  the  sea.  Otherwise,  if  called  suddenly  Into  service,  they 
would  be  confronted  with  conditions  wholly  new  to  them.  Gunnery  from 
an  earthen  or  stone  barbette  is  very  different  from  gunnery  on  a  deck  which 
has  not  a  fixed  level  and  not  even  a  permanent  angle  of  inclination. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  State  of  New  York  should  build  a  ship  for 
the  training  of  its  Naval  Reserve  forces.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
readiness  of  the  national  government  to  furnish  the  vesseL  In  a  recent  re- 
port Secretary  Tracy  urged  upon  Congress  with  great  earnestness  the  neces- 
sity of  building  coast-  and  harbor-defence  vessels,  and  he  added  that  such 
craft  would  be  of  much  value  in  training  naval-reserve  forces.  The  complete 
delivery  of  any  one  of  these  vessels  into  the  hands  of  any  reserve  body  was, 
of  course,  not  contemplated  by  the  Secretary,  because  there  would  be  legal 
as  well  as  practical  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  a  transaction.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  harbor-defence  vessel  might  be  maintained  at  a  very  eco- 
nomical cost  to  the  national  government  with  a  very  small  force  of  officers 
and  men— Just  enough  to  man  her  engines  and  boilers,  and  to  take  care  of 
the  vessel  at  her  berth  In  a  navy-yard.  When  taken  out  into  the  bay  or  its 
adjacent  waters,  she  would  be  fully  manned  by  a  Naval  Reserve  battalion, 
whose  men  would  be  wholly  equal  to  the  task  of  handling  her  batteries,  her 
boats,  and  her  ground  tackle. 

This  plan,  or  one  not  very  dissimilar,  must  eventually  be  adopted  for  the 
full  development  of  the  possibilities  of  the  Naval  Reserve.  It  is,  like  every 
war-ship*s  company,  an  amphibious  organisation,  designed  to  serve  both 
ashore  and  afloat.  To  confine  it  to  an  armory  would  be  to  invite  it  to  **  hang 
its  clothes  on  a  hickory  limb  and  not  go  near  the  water."  To  bid  it  seek  all 
its  instruction  aboard  a  United  States  war-ship  would  be  to  cripple  the 
organisation  and  to  impose  upon  the  national  government  a  burden  which 
ought  to  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  the  State.  The  Naval  Reserve  is  worthy 
of  good  treatment  at  the  hands  of  both.  Two  nurses  will  not  be  too  many 
to  take  care  of  such  a  promising  infant. 

W.  J.  Henderson. 


THE  NEXT  AMENDMENT. 

The  men  who  devised  the  framework  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  intended  and  proposed  that  it  should  be  capable  of  adjustment  to  the 
needs  of  any  changed  conditions  not  then  by  them  foreseen.  It  is  for  this 
declared  reason  that  the  Constitution  provides,  guardedly,  for  its  own 
amendment.  The  unforeseen  changes  have  from  time  to  time  demanded 
such  action  as  was  provided  for,  but  the  aggregate  popular  mind,  which  ex- 
presses its  supreme  will  in  the  terms  of  the  Great  Charter,  is  conservatively 
slow  to  recognize  and  respond  to  these  consecutive  demands.  This  con- 
servatism was  manifested,  almost  ruinously,  in  the  tardy  and  convulsive  ad- 
vances to  the  constitutional  settlement  of  the  fundamental  slavery  question. 

As  the  constitution  now  stands,  and  as  it  must,  in  form  at  least,  remain, 
new  States  may  be  added,  in  a  kind  of  creation,  even  by  the  division  of  old 
States,  but  no  provision  exists  or  can  be  made  for  the  obliteration  of  any  of 
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the  existing  commonwealths  of  the  Union.  However  small  may  be  the  area 
or  the  population  of  any  member  of  the  federal  family,  or  however  grotesque 
may  seem  its  vested  right  to  equal  rank  and  power  in  the  Senate  with  its 
greater  associates,  that  rank  and  power  cannot  be  directly  interfered  with 
by  any  process  yet  invented.  That  there  is  here  a  defect  presenting  matter 
for  serious  consideration  has  long  since  been  generally  admitted.  It  becomes 
more  glaring,  it  attracts  more  attention,  and  it  threatens  to  become  a  source 
of  more  dangerous  irritation,  year  after  year,  as  the  disproportion,  for  ex- 
ample, between  New  York  and  Delaware  requires  more  and  more  offensive 
figures  to  declare  its  political  arithmetic. 

So  great  a  defect  implies  a  discoverable  remedy,  and  there  are  signs 
that  one  is  in  due  process  of  discovery  by  means  of  a  species  of  normal 
evolution,  every  way  preferable  to  revolution. 

If  much  of  the  parcy  and  partisan  history  of  the  country  is  associated 
with  State  geographical  boundary  lines,  more  attaches  to  the  action,  in  com- 
bination or  semi-combination,  of  the  States  adhering  politically  in  groups. 
The  history  of  the  Civil  War  presents  the  most  i>erfect  illustration,  and  is 
also  full  of  instructive  suggestions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  practical  remedy. 
At  the  outset  of  the  war,  the  cotton  States  led  off,  as  a  group,  acting  almost 
as  one  State.  The  Atlantic  Southern  States  followed  as  another,  and  the 
refusal  of  the  border  States  to  follow  promptly  and  effectively  prepared  for 
the  failure  of  the  Confederacy.  Each  group  drew  its  membership  together 
in  obedience  to  a  natural  law  of  American  politics,  plainly  written  in  our  his- 
tory, but  not  defined  or  utilized  in  our  constitution. 

In  the  school  geographies  of  the  last  generation,  the  natural  grouping  of 
the  States  at  that  time  was  set  forth  as  the  New  England,  Middle,  South- 
em,  and  Western.  The  existence  of  the  political  fact  was  recognized  and 
was  taught  to  all  children. 

If,  now,  for  an  inquiry  Into  one  phase  of  this  subject  we  select  the  New 
England  States,  we  may  find  that  this  group  has  undergone  changes  latter- 
ly, but  that  these  are  less  apparent  to  the  eye  than  are  some  of  the  mutations 
of  the  other  groups.  There  are,  however,  very  readable  indications  of  one 
irresistible  tendency.  The  school-books  said  that  it  consisted  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut.  All 
of  these  old  commonwealths  retain  their  boundaries,  their  nominal  State 
organisms,  and  their  representative  power  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
If,  however,  it  is  true  that  Maine  and  Massachusetts  are  at  this  day  States, 
in  the  full  definition  of  the  term,  what  Is  to  be  said  of  the  progressive  condi- 
tions of  the  others?  If  they  could  be  considered  as  the  asserted  roots  of  a 
great  national  tree,  would  it  not  be  nearly  correct  to  reply  that  they  are 
rather  so  many  bunches  of  rootlets,  attaching  permanently  to  several  cen- 
tral or  main  roots?  Are  their  boundary  lines  upon  the  map  entitled  to  the 
political  significance  which  the  constitution  accords  to  them? 

The  present  examination  does  not  contain  any  necessity  for  now  indicat- 
ing the  precise  composition  of  a  new  group  which  might  be  constructed,  for 
purposes  of  reformed  administration  and  federal  representation,  as  the 
New  England  group.  The  i>ertinent  suggestion  is  that  one  might  well  be 
created,  that  it  yet  will  be  created,  and  tiiat  it  will  enjoy,  measurably,  the 
powers,  or  some  of  them,  which  are  now  exercised  by  one  of  the  existing 
States.  Without  attempting  the  elaboration  of  details,  the  new  organism, 
of  whatever  allied  elements,  will  be  a  State  aa  to  its  relations  with  the 
federal  government,  without  too  great  a  disturbance  of  existing  forms  of 
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local  aelf-gOTemment.  In  adjusted  correlation  with  other  groups,  It  will 
be  entitled  to  representation  in  a  reorganized  national  Senate  and  House. 
In  the  fonner  body  there  will  then  be  no  such  monstrosity  as  a  fictitious 
equipoise  between  Rhode  Island  and  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  powers  of  the  central,  national  machinery,  act- 
ing at  and  from  Washington,  would  be  relieved  of  clogging  and  pressure,  but 
in  no  manner  diminished,  by  the  successful  working  of  groups,  operating  as 
States  within  the  limits  assigned  to  them.  The  reformed  mechanism,  in 
part  and  in  whole,  will  be  entirely  in  accord  with  what  is  called  the 
'*  genius  "—that  is,  with  the  integral  principles— of  our  complex  idea  of  rep- 
resentative republican  government. 

The  Middle  State  group  was  said  by  the  school-books  to  consist  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  It  is  evident 
that  this  old  listing  offers  hardly  an  indication  of  the  constituent  parts  of  a 
new,  self-governing  independency  in  union,  with  New  York  as  its  main 
stem. 

It  Is  assuredly  premature  to  discuss  the  future,  in  this  relation,  of  the 
British  provinces  north  of  us,  or  to  surmise  what  parts  of  them  might,  for 
instance,  be  well  associated  with  Maine  in  a  Northeastern  group,  or  how  the 
other  provinces  would  prefer  to  be  associated  or  severed. 

There  is  an  area  related  to  Pennsylvania  of  which  the  natural  State 
membership  would  fall  into  correct  relations  and  position  as  readily  as  do 
the  pieces  upon  a  chessboard.  Somewhat  the  same  is  true  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  south  of  the  Potomac ;  of  the  central  States  between  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Mississippi,  north  of  the  Ohio ;  of  a  corresponding  group  south  of 
the  Ohio ;  of  the  southern  and  southeastern  cotton  States ;  of  the  Gulf 
group ;  the  group  inmiediately  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  of  the  Northwest- 
ern group  proper ;  of  the  Far  Northwest ;  of  the  Mountain  group ;  of  the 
Pacific  Northern ;  of  the  Pacific  Southern ;  and,  eventually,  of  the  South- 
em  Mountain  group. 

Leaving  indefinite  all  questions  of  absolute  selection,  there  are  at  least 
eighteen  probable  groups,  much  exceeding  in  number  the  cluster  of  stars 
upon  the  first  flag  of  the  republic  Each  of  these  ideal  associations  has  al- 
ready distinctive  interests,  progressively  becoming  more  apparent  and  more 
plainly  acknowledged  by  its  citizens.  It  is  more  and  more  commonly  under- 
stood and  asserted  that  these  interests  demand,  for  their  proper  care,  both 
legislative  and  executive  capacity  exceeding  that  of  the  present  local  organ- 
isms. State  or  municipal,  but  which  cannot  be  transferred  to  or  undertaken 
by  the  overburdened,  far-away,  and  practically  unappreciating  central  govern- 
ment at  Washington.  The  truth  demands  very  full  recognition  that  this 
country  is  too  vast  for  successful  centralization,  however  absolute  is  its  need 
for  permanent,  unassailable  nationality  in  its  representative  union.  Its  fast, 
increasing  parts  must  therefore  be  governed  through  adjusted  and  adjust- 
able machinery,  both  adapted  to  and  developed  from  the  fundamental  idea 
of  the  original,  existing  organism.  The  machinery  now  in  use  announces,  in 
every  creak  of  its  patriotic  helplessness,  that  it  is  forced  to  bear  too  much 
and  that,  unless  it  shall  be  relieved.  It  must  shortly  break  down. 

The  presentation  of  a  political  necessity  and  of  Jts  attendant  problems  to 
a  self-governing,  intelligent  people,  carries  with  it  not  only  a  demand  for, 
but  a  rational  assurance  of,  eventual  action  and  successful  solution.  All 
growths  of  public  opinion,  all  questions  of  methods  and  details,  are  sure  of 
elaborate  counsel  and  discussion,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  discovery 
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or  invention  of  anything  novel,  which  would  he  popularly  offensive  as  for- 
eign. The  actual  grouping  of  the  States  has  gone  on  from  the  beginning, 
from  an  earlier  day  than,  for  instance,  the  birth  of  George  Washington,  and 
the  British  provinces  of  North  America  acted  in  groups  when  the  Dutch 
held  New  York  and  the  French  held  the  Canadas.  The  same  action  goes  on 
now,  increasingly,  and  the  natural  affinities  and  political  necessities  produc- 
ing it  only  require  something  of  boldness  and  wisdom  in  applied  statesman- 
ship in  order  to  produce  a  reform  which  would  assure  the  best  results  lo- 
cally, and  would,  at  the  same  time,  give  more  firmness  and  stability,  as  well 
as  greater  freedom  and  effectiveness  of  administration,  to  the  national 
government. 

William  O.  Stoddard. 
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HOW  TO  AHACK  THE  TARIFF. 

BY  THE  HON.  WILLIAM  M.   SPRINGER,   CHAIRMAN  OP  THE 

WAYS  AMD  MEANS  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  HOUSE 

OP  REPRESENTATIVES. 


During  the  first  session  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  Democratic  and  the  Senate  was  Republican. 
Mr.  Cleveland  was  President.  The  first  session  of  that  Congress 
assembled  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  1887,  and  adjourned 
on  the  20th  day  of  October,  1888.  The  presidential  election  oc- 
curred in  November  thereafter.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  that  Congress  reported 
a  measure  for  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff,  known  as  the 
Mills  Bill.  The  general  debate  on  that  bill  began  in  the  House 
on  the  17th  day  of  April  and  occupied  twenty- three  day-and- 
evening  sessions.  In  all,  151  speeches  »were  made  during  the 
general  debate.  The  debate  upon  the  bill  by  paragraphs  began 
on  the  31st  day  of  May  ;  and  twenty-eight  days,  or  128  hours  and 
10  minutes,  were  occupied  in  the  five-minute  debate.  The  vote 
was  taken  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  House  on  the  19th 
day  of  July. 

The  bill  then  went  to  the  Senate,  where  considerable  time 
was  spent  in  so-called  "  hearings''  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee of  that  body.  The  result  was  inevitable  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  namely,  that  there  was  no  tariff  legislation  enacted,  and 
the  session  of  Congress  was  prolonged  until  the  20th  day  of  Oo- 
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tober,  as  already  stated.  As  the  presidential  election  occurred 
within  a  few  days  thereafter,  there  was  no  time  whatever  for  the 
proper  consideration  of  this  measure  by  the  people.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  Democratic  defeat  at  that  election,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  the  introduction  and  passage  through  the 
House  of  a  general  bill  of  tariff  revision  did  not  produce  the  ef- 
fect which  the  friends  of  the  measure  had  earnestly  desired, 
namely,  the  choice  of  a  Democratic  President  and  a  Democratic 
Congress  at  the  ensuing  election. 

During  the  last  Congress,  which  was  Republican  in  both 
branches,  and  during  which  time  there  was  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent, a  measure  for  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff,  known  as  the 
McEinley  Bill,  was  passed  at  the  first  session  and  was  approved  on 
the  day  of  adjournment,  October  1,  1890. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  time  necessary  for  the  preparation 
and  passage  through  both  Houses  of  Congress  of  a  carefully 
matured  revision  of  the  tariff  required  both  of  the  preceding  Con- 
gresses to  consume  upon  that  subject  the  time  which  was  actually 
occupied,  and  which  in  both  cases  resulted  in  the  prolongation  of 
the  session  until  the  20th  and  the  1st  of  the  month  of  October, 
respectively. 

The  Republicans  in  the  late  Congress,  at  its  beginning,  were 
undoubtedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  interests  of  their  party 
required  that  there  should  be  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff 
passed  during  that  session,  and  fondly  hoped  that  such  general 
revision  would  bring  success  to  their  party  at  the  ensuing  con- 
gressional election.  They  were  sadly  disappointed.  The  result 
of  the  ensuing  election  for  Members  of  Congress  was  most  disas- 
trous to  the  party  that  was  responsible  for  the  passage  of  the 
McEinley  Bill ;  the  Democrats  and  Independents,  both  opposing 
that  measure,  having  elected  a  majority  of  158  over  those  who 
supported  it. 

However  meritorious  the  Mills  Bill  may  have  been  from  a 
Democratic  standpoint,  or  however  meritorious  the  McKinley 
Bill  may  have  been  from  a  Republican  standpoint,  it  is  neverthe- 
less true  that  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  passage  of  each 
bill  and  the  ensuing  election  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  the 
people  to  become  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  either 
measure,  and,  being  in  doubt,  caution  doubtless  suggested  the 
preservation  of  the  status  quo. 
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In  view  of  these  precedents  in  tariff  legislation,  what  should  be 
the  policy  of  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  this  Congress  ?  If  both  branches  of  Congress 
and  the  President  were  Democratic,  there  would  be  grave  doubt 
as  to  the  propriety  of  attempting  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff 
immediately  preceding  a  presidential  election.  The  disastrous 
results  to  the  Republican  party  which  immediately  followed  the 
passage  of  the  McKinley  Bill  ought  to  teach  Democrats  to  avoid 
the  rocks  upon  which  their  opponents  were  dashed  to  pieces. 
But  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  Senate  is  Republican,  and 
that  there  is  a  Republican  President,  and  that  any  such  measure 
which  might  pass  the  House  would  not  have  the  slightest  prospect 
of  success,  it  seems  almost  self-evident  that  a  general  revision  of 
the  tariff  should  not  be  attempted  during  this  session.  As  recently 
stated  by  a  distinguished  tariff-reform  organ  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  "  to  propose  in  the  House  at  this  session,  on  the  eve  of  a 
national  election,  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff,  might  bo 
magnificent,  but  it  would  not  be  war,  such  as  must  be  waged  for 
victory.  It  would  in  no  sense  advance  the  object  professed  ;  it 
would  not  make  the  devotion  of  the  party  to  the  principles  of 
industrial  and  commercial  emancipation  a  whit  clearer  than  it  is 
now.  It  would  not  make  the  necessity  or  advantage  of  the 
triumph  of  those  principles  any  more  obvious.  It  is  not  at  all 
requisite  to  inform  the  country  what  the  Democratic  party 
believes  in  and  is  working  for.  It  would  be  simply  a  tactical 
error  of  the  gravest  possible  kind.  It  would  be  to  abandon  a 
strong  aggressive  position  for  a  position  of  defence  that  would 
not  be  strong.  It  would  instantly  invite  the  concerted  opposition 
of  every  interest  now  depending  on  the  favors  of  the  present  tariff, 
and  give  to  the  opponents  of  every  item  in  the  bill  the  combined 
strength  of  the  opponents  of  all."  These  propositions  are  abso- 
lutely unassailable. 

While  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff  should  not  be  reported 
and  passed  at  this  session  of  Congress,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that 
nothing  should  be  done  on  this  subject.  The  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  on  Manufactures  should  proceed  at  once  to 
a  careful  investigation  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  McKinley 
Bill  and  of  the  conditions  of  our  manufacturing  industries.  This 
information  should  be  utilized  in  the  preparation  of  a  measure 
of  general  relief  upon  this  subject ;  but  as  such  measure  could 
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not  be  passed  except  by  a  prolongation  of  the  session^-— even  if  it 
were  desirable  to  pass  it  at  all  at  the  first  session, — in  view  of  the 
precedents  of  the  past,  sonnd  policy  would  require  that  it  should 
not  be  reported  to  the  House  until  the  beginning  of  the  next 
session.  Some  progress  could  be  made  during  that  session  in  its 
conrideration,  but  a  definite  line  of  policy  to  be  pursued 
at  that  time  would  depend  upon  the  result  of  the  presiden- 
tial election.  If  either  branch  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress  should 
be  Bepublican, — a  fact  which  will  be  determined  at  that  election, — 
it  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  pass  a  measure  of  general  revision 
during  the  remainder  of  this  Congress  or  during  the  next 
Congress.  If,  however,  the  Fifty-third  Congress  should  be 
Democratic,  and  a  Democratic  President  should  be  elected,  the 
new  Congress  might  with  great  propriety  be  called  in  extraordi- 
nary session  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1893,  and  the  work  of  tariff 
revision  could  then  be  begun  in  earnest,  with  a  certainty  of 
practical  and  successful  results.  Such  early  revision  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  presidential  term  would  enable  the  country  to 
become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  great  advantages  of  a  genu- 
ine revision  of  the  tariff  prior  to  any  general  election,  and  the 
party  which  was  responsible  for  such  revision  might  confidently 
expect  the  continued  support  of  a  majority  of  the  American 
people  in  subsequent  elections  of  Congresses  and  Presidents. 

There  are  several  features  of  the  McKiuley  Bill  which  may  be 
amended  or  repealed  during  this  session.  The  Eepublican  Senate 
and  the  President  would  hardly  take  the  responsibility  of  refusing 
some  of  the  measures  of  relief  which  may  be  brought  forward  and 
passed  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  The  particular  measures 
which  should  be  selected  for  passage  through  the  House  should  be 
determined  either  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  or  by  a 
caucus  of  Democratic  -members.  There  are  several,  however, 
which  have  already  received  favorable  mention  in  the  press  of  tho 
country :  such  as  placing  wool  on  the  free  list  and  repealing  the 
compensatory  duty  on  woollen  goods ;  placing  on  the  free  list  bind- 
ing-twine, cotton-ties,  lumber,  salt,  and  raw  materials  generally. 
The  discussion  in  this  article  of  particular  subjects  which  should 
have  consideration  at  this  time  would  perhaps  be  unprofitable ; 
but  there  is  one  measure  which  is  of  overshadowing  importance, 
and  which  should  receive  immediate  and  favorable  consideration. 

The  placing  of  wool  on  the  free  list  and  a  corresponding  r^^Q'' 
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tion  of  the  duties  on  woollen  goods  are  a  matter  the  importance  of 
which  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  duties  on  woollen  goods  were 
increased  by  the  McKinley  Bill  from  an  average  of  67. 15  per  centum 
to  91.65  per  centum.  The  increase  on  wool  was  from  34.32  to 
40.66.  The  duties  imposed  on  woollen  goods  are  of  a  two-fold 
character :  first,  there  is  a  duty  per  pound  or  per  square  yard, 
which  is  intended  to  compensate  manufacturers  for  the  higher 
price  which  they  claim  they  must  pay  for  wool  by  reason  of 
the  tariff;  and  second,  a  duty  ad  valorem,  being,  as  is 
alleged,  imposed  to  compensate  for  the  higher-priced  labor  of 
this  country  as  compared  with  foreign  countries.  The  duties 
per  pound  or  per  square  yard  are  especially  burdensome 
npon  the  cheaper  grades  of  goods  worn  by  the  masses  of  the 
people.  These  specific  duties  frequently  amount  to  over  100 
per  centum  of  the  value,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  over  200  per 
centum.  If  these  specific  or  compensatory  duties  are  repealed, 
the  ad- valorem  duties  only  will  remain,  and  these  do  not  exceed 
in  any  case  60  per  centum,  and  are  frequently  as  low  as  35  per 
centum ;  the  average,  perhaps,  would /amount  to  45  per  centum. 
This  is  the  amount  of  protection  which  the  friends  of  the  protec- 
tive system  have  adjudged  is  necessary  to  prevent  injurious  com- 
petition from  abroad.  But  if  wool  is  placed  upon  the  free  list, 
and  the  compensatory  duties  upon  woollen  goods  are  repealed,  the 
manufacturers  of  woollen  goods  will  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  their  new  conditions ;  on  the  contrary,  while  the  people  will 
get  the  benefit  of  a  reduction  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  tariffs 
on  woollen  goods,  manufacturers  will  have  the  benefit  of  cheaper 
material  and  will  be  enabled  to  sell  their  products  abroad  in  com- 
petition with  the  products  of  other  countries.  Thus,  a  larger  mar- 
ket will  be  secured  for  woollen  goods  ;  there  will  be  a  greater  de- 
mand for  labor  in  establishments  of  this  kind ;  and  new  industries, 
it  is  confidently  expected,  will  spring  np  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  estimate  accurately  the  amount 
which  the  consumers  of  the  United  States  pay  annually  on  ac- 
count of  woollen  goods.  The  amount  of  such  goods  made  in  the 
woollen  mills  for  the  census  year  1890  was  valued  at  $344,000,000. 
This  does  not  include  the  output  of  ready-made  clothing  establish- 
ments for  men  and  women  ;  nor  does  it  include  the  cost,  to  con- 
sumers, of  the  work  done  b^^  tailors  and  dressmakers ;  nor  the  labor 
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bestowed  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  in  the  families  of 
the  country.  The  amount  of  woollen  goods  imported  into  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1890  was  valued  at  over  fifty-six  mill- 
ions of  dollars,  and  the  average  duty  paid  upon  these  goods  was 
67  per  centum, — the  McEinley  Bill  not  having  been  passed  at  the 
close  of  that  fiscal  year.  The  output  of  factories  and  ready- 
made  clothing  establishments,  and  the  amount  of  goods  imported, 
with  the  tariff  added  to  them,  is  given  at  factory  or  wholesale 
prices.  The  amount  paid  by  consumers  will  undoubtedly  be  in- 
creased at  least  25  per  centum  over  such  prices. 

When  all  these  facts  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  consumers  of  woollen  goods  in  the  United  States 
paid  during  the  census  year  of  1890,  in  money  and  in  labor,  at 
least  1750,000,000  for  the  woollen  goods  actually  consumed  and 
purchased.  Just  how  much  of  this  amount  is  due  te  the  tariff 
on  wool  and  woollen  goods  cannot  be  estimated  with  accuracy, 
but  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  not  less  than  1150,000,000  of 
this  cost  is  due  to  the  tariff  on  wool  and  woollen  goods.  At  least 
half  of  this  amount  would  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
people  annually  by  placing  wool  upon  the  free  list  and  repealing 
the  comjiensatory  duties  on  woollen  goods.  This  estimate  does 
not  take  into  consideration  the  large  increase  in  the  tariff  on  wool 
and  woollen  goods  made  by  the  McKinley  Bill. 

So  far  as  wool  is  concerned,  the  McKinley  Bill  has  completely 
failed  to  accomplish  the  object  which  its  authors  claimed  they 
had  in  view.  In  the  report  which  accompanied  the  bill,  when  it 
was  brought  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  was  stated  that 
in  every  case  of  increased  duty,  except  upon  tin-plate  and  linen 
fabrics,  ''  importations  would  fall  off.^'  It  was  stated  to  be  the 
aim  of  the  committee  to  fix  the  duties  upon  manufactured  goods 
and  farm  products  so  as  to  discourage  the  use  of  like  goods 
and  products  and  give  our  producers  the  benefit  of  the  home 
market  ;  and  also  to  afford  ample  protection  to  the  farmers  of 
the  country  engaged  in  wool -growing.  The  protection  on  wool, 
which  the  bill  secured,  was  claimed  to  be  sufficient,  beyond  a 
doubt,  to  enable  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  at  an  early  day, 
to  supply  substantially  all  the  home  demand.  This  was  the  argu- 
ment made  by  the  authors  of  the  bill  to  justify  the  imposition  of 
increased  duties  upon  wool,  and,  as  a  compensation  for  this,  in- 
creased duties  on  woollen  goods. 
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Time  is  a  cruel  arbiter.  It  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  It  visits 
upon  false  theories  and  false  pretences  the  jadgments  which  they 
deserve.  The  statement  of  the  imports  of  the  United  States, 
furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
shows  that  the  imports  of  wool  for  the  ten  months  ending  Oc- 
tober 30,  1890  (the  McKinley  Bill  took  effect  October  6,  1890), 
amounted  to  88,000,000  pounds,  while  the  imports  for  the  ten 
months  the  ending  October  30, 1891, — the  ten  months  next  after 
the  passage  of  that  bill, — were  over  119,000,000  pounds,  an  in- 
crease of  over  30  per  centum.  Thus  are  the  theories  upon  which 
the  McKinley  Bill  was  constructed  crushed  by  the  irresistible 
force  of  facts. 

But  this  is  n'^  all.  The  increased  duties  on  woollen  goods 
were,  as  claimed,  made  necessary  by  the  increased  duties  on  wool. 
The  manufacturers  of  woollen  goods  were  satisfied  with  the  old 
law ;  but  if  the  duty  on  wool  was  to  be  increased,  they  must  be 
compensated  by  an  increased  duty  on  woollen  goods.  The  increase 
was  made,  as  stated  above.  The  statistics  show  that  for  the  ten 
months  ending  October  30,  1890,  the  imports  of  woollen  goods 
were  valued  at  over  $49,000,000,  while  those  for  the  ten  months 
ending  October  30,  1891,  were  valued  at  only  $29,000,000,  a 
decrease  of  over  41  p^r  centum.  It  also  appears  that  the  price  of 
wool  has  averaged  from  two  to  three  cents  a  pound  less  since  the 
passage  of  the  McKinley  Bill  than  it  was  when  the  bill  passed. 
The  only  beneficiaries  of  the  measure  are  the  manufacturers  of 
woollen  goods,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will,  in  the  end, 
receive  substantial  benefit  therefrom.  The  wool-growers  and 
consumers  of  woollen  goods  have  not  been  benefited  ;  on  the  con- 
tary,  they  have  been  greatly  injured  thereby. 

Legislators  who  regard  the  interests  of  the  people  cannot  dis- 
regard these  facts.  It  is  their  duty  to  apply  a  remedy  for  exist- 
ing evils,  and  to  correct  the  blunders  of  their  predecessors.  Every 
consideration  of  the  public  weal  demands  that  wool  shall  be  placed 
on  the  free  list,  and  that  the  compensatory  duties  on  woollen 
goods  shall  be  repealed.  If  the  present  Congress  does  not 
respond  to  this  demand,  it  will  be  derelict  in  duty. 

A  measure  which  would  bring  such  immediate  and  substantial 
relief  will  not  be  regarded  with  indifference.  It  would  ''  bring 
relief  to  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  manufacturer,  and  redound 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  wage-worker  as  well  as  the  capitalist.'* 
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The  other  measures  which  may  be  passed  by  the  House  of  Bep- 
reseutatives  during  the  first  session  of  this  Congress,  and  to 
which  reference  has  akeady  been  made,  will  attract  universal  at- 
tention and  be  received  with  great  favor.  They  will  remove  the 
most  glaring  inequalities  of  our  tariff  laws,  and  bring  immediate 
relief  to  those  most  entitled  to  consideration.  They  will  be 
especially  aimed  at  monopolies  and  other  combinations  to  limit 
production  and  oppress  labor. 

It  is  futile  to  attempt  that  which  cannot  be  accomplished.  A 
good  general  will  not  waste  his  ammunition  and  resources  in 
assaults  upon  an  impregnable  fortress  when  there  are  forces  of 
the  enemy  encamped  upon  the  open  field  within  convenient 
reach.  The  friends  of  tariff  reform  should  waste  no  time  in 
endeavoring  to  secure  that  which  is  beyond  their  reach.  Their 
time  can  be  well  employed  in  attacking  the  weak  and  exposed 
points  of  their  enemy's  lines.  By  pursuing  this  course  there  will 
be  no  step  backward  in  the  cause  of  genuine  tariff  reform.  Every- 
thing should  be  done,  and  will  be  done,  to  bring  about  a  thorough 
and  complete  revision  of  our  tariff  laws  at  the  earliest  time  prac- 
ticable. Such  revision  should  be  in  the  interest  of  the  consumers 
of  the  country,  but  brought  about  by  such  conservative  methods 
as  will  not  embarrass  any  legitimate  industry  in  the  country,  or 
deprive  labor  of  one  day's  employment  or  of  one  cent  of  its  just  re- 
muneration. On  the  contrary,  any  revision  of  the  tariff  ought  to 
be  followed  by  increased  stimulus  to  industries,  increased  demand, 
and  better  wages  for  labor ;  and  by  lower  prices  for  manufactured 
articles  which  are  most  necessary  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  people. 

Some  objection  has  been  urged  to  any  effort  being  made  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  secure  the  passage  of  separate 
measures  upon  the  subjects  indicated,  for  the  reason  that  the 
credit  for  the  beneficent  results  which  would  follow  would  be 
claimed  and  shared,  perhaps,  by  the  Republican  Senate  and  the 
Republican  President.  Such  considerations  should  not  have  the 
slightest  weight  with  legislators  who  desire  to  promote  the  best 
interests  and  welfare  of  the  people.  Should  Democrats  refuse  to 
give  sanction  and  support  to  only  such  measures  as  Republicans 
will  oppose  ?  If  so,  only  measures  of  partisan  advantage  should 
be  supported,  while  such  as  would  commend  themselves  to  men 
of  all  parties  should  be  avoided.    Even  if  the  Republicans  should 
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be  entitled  to  equal  credit  for  any  measures  of  reform  that  might 
be  passed  by  this  Congress^  Democrats  should  not  hesitate  on 
that  account  to  press  those  measures  to  a  final  and  successful 
issue. 

But,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Republican  party  is  thor- 
oughly committed  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  McKinley  Bill, 
any  repeal  or  modification  of  its  provisions  which  might  origi- 
nate in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  be  favorably  considered 
by  the  Senate  and  President  would  be  regarded  as  a  Democratic 
measure,  the  credit  for  which  would  be  accorded  to  that  party 
almost  exclusively.  If,  however,  any  measures  which  may  pass 
the  House  should  fail  in  the  Senate,  or,  having  passed  the  Senate, 
should  be  vetoed  by  the  President,  the  labor  spent  upon  them 
would  not  be  in  vain.  The  National  Democratic  Convention 
could  make  a  direct  issue  upon  them  before  the  people  at  the 
presidential  election;  and,  having  failed  to  pass  during 
the  first  session,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  be  successful  at 
the  second,  after  the  people  had,  in  effect,  demanded  their  pass- 
age in  the  election  of  a  Democratic  President  and  a  Democratic 
Congress. 

An  issue  thus  directed  to  the  weakest  points  of  the  McKinley 
Bill  would  be  much  easier  of  comprehension  and  more  con- 
ducive to  successful,  aggressive  warfare  than  one  encumbered 
by  the  endless  details  of  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff,  requiring 
defensive  arguments,  and  arraying  the  whole  protected  industries 
of  the  country  upon  the  weakest  points  of  the  measure.  The  im- 
portance of  preserving  the  McKinley  Bill  as  a  distinctive  issue  in 
the  Presidential  campaign  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Its  general 
provisions  are  wholly  indefensible  ;  it  deprives  labor  of  its  just 
reward,  fosters  monopolies,  and  encourages  combinations  of  capital 
to  limit  production  and  to  control  prices.  It  was  enacted  in  the 
interest  of  the  favored  few  and  for  the  oppression  of  the  masses 
of  the  people.  Opposition  to  the  objectionable  features  of  this 
measure,  coupled  with  a  demand  for  genuine  tariff  reform,  should 
be  the  paramount  and  overshadowing  issue  in  the  Presidential 
contest ;  and,  upon  that  issue,  the  Democratic  party  is  already 
assured  of  success,  not  only  in  the  election  of  a  President,  but  of 
a  Congress  Democratic  in  both  branches. 

William  M.  Sprikobb. 
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BY  W.    CLARK   RUSSELL. 


XJirriL  Richard  H.  Dana  and  Herman  Melville  wrote,  the 
commercial  sailor  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Statas  was 
without  representation  in  literature.  Dana  and  Melville  were 
Americans.  They  were  the  first  to  lift  the  hatch  and  show  the 
world  what  passes  in  a  ship's  forecastle  ;  how  men  live  down  in 
that  gloomy  cave,  how  and  what  they  eat,  and  where  they  sleep  ; 
what  pleasures  they  take,  what  their  sorrows  and  wrongs  are ; 
how  they  are  used  when  they  quit  their  black  sea-parlors  in  re- 
sponse to  the  boatswain's  silver  summons  to  work  on  deck  by  day 
or  by  night.  Tliese  secrets  of  the  deep  Dana  and  Melville  dis- 
closed. By  doing  so,  they  —  the  one  by  a  single  volume,  the 
.  other  by  four  or  five  remarkable  narratives — expanded  American 
literature  immeasurably  beyond  the  degree  to  which  English  lit- 
erature had  been  expanded  by,  say,  the  works  of  two-thirds  of 
the  poets  named  in  Johnson's  **  Lives,^'  or  by  the  whole  series  of 
the  Waverley  novels,  or  by  half  the  fiction,  together  with  much 
of  the  philosophy,  theoloa^y,  poetry,  and  history,  that  has  been 
published  since  the  death  of  Charles  Dickens. 

For  compare  what  the  vast  proportion  of  poets  and  novelists 
and  philosophers  and  the  rest  have  done  with  what  these  two 
men  did.  Dana  and  Melville  created  a  world,  not  by  the  dis- 
covery, but  by  the  interpretation  of  it.  They  gave  us  a  full  view 
of  the  life  led  by  tens  of  thousands  of  men  whose  very  existence, 
until  these  wizards  arose,  had  been  as  vague  to  the  general  land 
intelligence  as  the  shadows  of  clouds  moving  under  the  brightness 
of  stars.  It  came  about  in  the  case  of  one  of  them  thus  :  A  young 
gentleman  of  Boston,  being  at  Cambridge,  fell  ill  of  a  malady  that 
affected  his  sight.  His  father's  means  were  slender ;  the  lad — 
he  was  but  a  lad — knew  that  whatever  he  was  to  get  must  be  of 
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his  own  earning.  How  was  he  to  recover  the  power  of  his  eyes  ? 
He  determined  on  making  a  sea  voyage — such  a  voyage,  indeed, 
as  must  either  kill  or  cure.  So  on  the  14th  August,  1834,  this 
fine-spirited  young  fellow,  Dana,  carried  his  chest  on  board  of  a 
little  bit  of  a  brig  called  the  **  Pilgrim,'^  for  which  he  had  signed 
as  a  sailor  before  the  mast.  He  sailed  round  the  Horn  to  the 
coast  of  California,  where  he  shifted  into  a  full-rigged  ship  called 
the  "  Alert,"  and  arrived  at  Boston  September  22,  1836,  having 
been  absent  rather  more  than  two  years. 

The  sea  appears  to  have  quickly  cured  his  eyes  :  certainly  he 
used  them  very  promptly  !  With  what  sagacity  of  observation, 
with  what  keenness  of  sympathetic  inquisition,  he  had  exercised 
his  vision,  was  not  to  be  conjectured  until  1840,  in  which  year 
was  published  the  famous  "  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,'*  the!  . 
most  memorable  of  all  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  sea  ;J 
excelling  as  a  faithful  and  perfect  picture  of  one  vast  side  of  the 
ocean  life — a  side  to  which  no  man  heretofore  had  attempted  to 
give  expression  or  even  heed.  What  was  the  representation  this 
forecastle  artist  invited  us  to  view  ?  Something  was  it  after  the 
school  of  Smollett  ?  Something  was  it  to  triumphantly  compare 
then  or  presently  with  the  fine  sketches  of  Michael  Scott,  the 
delightful  stories  of  Captain  Marryat,  the  yarns  of  our  old  friend 
Fenimore  Cooper  ?  What  was  it  all  about  ?  Did  it  deal  with 
the  almond-white  decks,  the  white  lines  of  hammocks,  the  black 
dogs  of  thunder  of  the  man-o'-war,  with  the  leaning,  distant, 
gleaming  chase,  the  blasts  of  tiers  of  ordnance,  the  hauling-down 
of  sieve-like  bunting,  the  proud  mounting  of  the  spangled  banner 
or  John's  crimson  cross,  as  the  case  might  be  ?  Did  it  tell  of 
wide  and  airy  'tween-decks,  of  hurricane  choruses  and  flowing 
cans,  of  the  loves  of  Bet  and  the  bos'un  bold,  and  of  many  sim- 
ilar matters,  all  which  had  found  their  chroniclers,  some  of  whose 
works  survive  and  many  of  whose  works  you  shall  never  behold 
though  you  offered  down  to  the  bottom  dollar  of  your  pile  for  a 
fleeting  view  of  but  one — but  one  ? 

Dana  lifted  the  curtain  and  showed  you  the  sort  of  life 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  those  fellow  creatures  of  ours  called 
"  sailors  *'  were  living  in  his  day,  had  been  living  long  prior  to  his 
day,  and  will  go  on  living  whilst  there  remains  a  ship  afloat.  No 
Englishman  had  done  this.  Marryat  makes  his  Newton  Foster 
a  merchant  sailor  ;  but  Marryat  knew  nothing  of  the  hidden  life 
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of  the  merchant  service.  He  had  passed  his  sea  life  in  ships  of 
^  the  state.  When  he  wrote  he  held  command  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
and  knew  no  more  of  what  passed  in  a  merchantman's  forecastle 
than  I  of  what  goes  on  in  a  steamer's  engine-room.  Fenimore 
Cooper  came  very  near  to  the  truth  in  his  Ned  Myers,  but  the 
revelation  there  is  that  of  the  individual.  Ned  is  one  man.  He 
is  a  drunken,  swearing,  bragging  Yankee  only  sailor;  very  brutal, 
always  disgusting.  Cooper's  book  is  true  of  Ned  Myers  ;  Dana's 
of  all  sailors,  American  and  English. 

His  narrative  disclosed  an  unsuspected  state  of  human  exist- 
ence. Never  before  had  the  land-going  world  beheld  such  a  pict- 
ure of  ocean  life  as  Dana  submitted.  For  be  it  clearly  under- 
stood that  what  happened  in  the  '*  Pilgrim "  and  the  ''Alert" 
happens  in  all  ships  :  years  may  have  wrought  a  few  changes,  but 
the  picture  of  1840  will  stand  for  the  picture  of  1891. 
I  speak  not,  to  be  sure,  of  steamers.  Dana  wrote  of  the 
sailing  ship,  and  it  is  of  the  sailing  ship  that  I  am  writing. 
When  you  talk  of  sailors,  you  do  not  think  of  steamers.  If  you 
inquire  for  a  seaman,  you  are  conducted  to  a  ship  that  is  not 
impelled  by  machinery,  but  by  the  wind.  You  will  find  the  sea- 
man you  want,  the  seaman  Dana  wrote  about,  the  generic  seaman 
whose  interpretation  I  count  among  the  glories  of  literature,  see- 
ing how  hidden  he  had  been,  how  darkly  obscure  in  his  toil  and 
hourly  doings, — this  seaman  you  will  find  in  the  deck-house  or 
the  forecastle  of  the  sailing  ship.  He  is  not  thrashed  across  the 
Atlantic  in  six  days.  H^  is  not  swept  from  the  Thames  to  the 
uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  in  a  month.  He  is  afloat  for  weeks 
and  weeks  at  a  spell,  and  his  life  is  that  of  the  crew  of  the  "  Pil- 
grim.*' Do  you  ask  what  manner  of  life  it  is  ?  Bead  "  Two 
Years  Before  the  Mast,'*  and  recognize  the  claim  I  make  for 
American  literature  by  witnessing  in  that  book  the  faultless  pict- 
ure of  a  scene  of  existence  on  whose  wide  face  Richard  Dana  was 
the  first  to  fling  a  light. 

Herman  Melville,  as  I  gather  from  an  admirable  account  of 
this  fine  author  by  Mr.  Arthur  Stedman,  a  son  of  the  well-known 
poet,  went  to  sea  in  1841.  He  shipped  before  the  mast  on  board 
a  whaler  and  cruised  continuously  for  eighteen  months  in  the 
Pacific.  He  saw  much  ocean  life,  and  his  experiences  were  wild 
and  many.  I  will  not  compare  him  with  Dana :  his  imagination 
|was  soaring  and  splendid,  yet  there  are  such  passages  of  pathos 
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and  beaaty  in  Dana's  book  as  persaade  me  that  be  might  have 
matched  Melville's  most  startling  and  astonishing  inventions,  had 
taste  prompted  him  or  leisure  invited.  There  is  nothing  in  MelJ 
ville  to  equal  in  simple,  unaffected  beauty  Dana's  description  ojl 
an  old  sailor  lying  over  a  jibboom  on  a  fine  night  and  looking  up) 
at  the  stirless  canvas  white  as  sifted  snow  with  moonlight.  Full 
of  rich  poetry,  too,  is  Dana's  description  of  the  still  night  broken 
by  the  breathing  of  shadowy  shapes  of  whales.  Melville  is  essen- 
tially American :  Dana  writes  as  a  straight-headed  Englishman 
would ;  he  is  clear,  convincing,  utterly  unaffected.  A  subtle  odor 
of  the  sea  freshens  and  sweetens  his  sentences.  An  educated  sailor 
would  swear  to  Dana's  vocation  by  virtue  of  his  style  only — a  style 
as  plain  and  sturdy  as  Defoe's.  In  truth,  I  know  of  no  American 
writer  whose  style  is  so  good.  Yet  are  Melville's  pictures  of  the 
forecastle  life,  his  representation  of  what  goes  on  under  the  deck 
of  that  part  of  the  ship  which  is  thumped  by  the  handspike  of  the 
boatswain  when  he  echoes  in  thunder  the  order  of  "All  hands  !  *' 
marvellously  and  delightfully  true.  I  will  not  speak  of  his  faith- 
ful and  often  beautiful  and  often  exquisite  sketches  of  the  life  and 
scenery  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  nor  of  his  magnificent  picture  of 
Liverpool,  and  the  descriptions  of  London  and  of  English  scenery 
in  " Eedburn,"  and  the  wonderful  opening  chapters  of  "Moby 
Dick."  I  link  him  with  Dana  ;  I  place  the  two  side  by  side  as 
men  of  genius,  but  sailors  first  of  all,  and  I  claim,  in  their  name, 
that  to  American  literature  the  world-  owes  the  first,  the  best, 
and  the  enduring  revelation  of  the  secrets  of  one  great  side  of  the 
ocean  life. 

"  When  I  go  to  sea,"  Melville  says  in  "  Moby  Dick,"  "  I  go 
as  a  simple  sailor,  right  before  the  mast,  plumb  down  into  the 
forecastle,  aloft  there  to  the  masthead."  His  "  Kedbum"  supple- 
mented Dana's  book.  It  is  a  further  upheaval  of  secreta  sl^eer 
through  the  forescuttle  into  the  eye  of  the  landsman.  'So  such 
book  as  that  was  to  be  found  in  literature  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Plenty  there  was,  and  always  was,  about  the  navy,  royal 
and  republic.  One  might  have  thought  that  Melville,  having 
read  Dana's  famous  work,  had  said  to  himself  :  "  I,  too,  have  suf- 
fered and  seen  and  know  ;  I  will  help  to  \)righten  the  glittering 
beam  this  fine  fellow*  has  darted  into  the  ocean  parlors  ;  which 

*Mr.  MelvOle,  I  know,  greatly  ad  mired  the  seniuB  of  Dana,  His  praise  of  '*  Two 
Yean  Before  tbeMaat"  baU  flllB  a  letter  I  poeoesQ, 
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^  has  even  now  made  all  English  readers  understand  that  ge  mer* 
chant  seamen  form  a  great  world  of  hnraan  beings  of  whom  no- 
body that  takes  pen  in  hand  appears  to  know  anything  at  all,  who 
are  carefully  neglected  by  British  naval  writers  because,  from  the 
elevation  of  a  man-o'-war's  decks,  even  the  biggest  merchantman 
looks  to  sit  low,  humanly  speaking  very  low  indeed,  and  who  by 
the  inexpert  are  hideously  muddled  under  that  vague  term  of 
'  Jack,'  confounded  with  the  blue-jacket,  and  elbowed  in  with  the 
'longshoreman/' 

Melville  wrote  out  of  his  heart  and  out  of  wide  and  perhaps 
bitter  experience  ;  he  enlarged  our  knowledge  of  the  life  of  the 
deep  by  adding  many  descriptions  to  those  which  Dana  had 
already  given.  His  *' South  Seaman  "  is  typical.  Dana  sighted 
her,  but  Melville  lived  in  her.  His  books  are  now  but  little  read. 
When  he  died  the  other  day, — to  my  sorrow  !  for  our  correspond- 
ence had  bred  in  mo  a  deeper  feeling  than  kindness  and  esteem, — 
)men  who  could  give  you  the  names  of  fifty  living  American  poets 
and  perhaps  a  hundred  living  American  novelists  owned  that  they 
had  never  heard  of  Herman  Melville  ;  which  simply  means  that  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  the  American  sailor  is  a  dead  man,  and 
the  American  merchant  service  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  dead 
industry.  Yet  a  famous  man  he  was  in  those  far  days  when  every 
sea  was  bright  with  the  American  flag,  when  the  cotton-white 
canvas  shone  starlike  on  the  horizon,  when  the  nasal  laugh  of  the 
jolly  Yankee  tar  in  China  found  its  echo  in  Peru.  Famous  he 
was  ;  now  he  is  neglected  ;  yet  his  name  and  works  will  not  die. 
He  is  a  great  figure  in  shadow ;  but  the  shadow  is  not  that  of 
oblivion. 

Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  in  his  recent  biography  of  R.  H. 
Dana,  tells  us  that  on  the  publication  olj'  Two  Years  Before  the 
Mast  "the  young  author  received  many  cordial  congratulatory 
letters  from  such  men  as  Rogers,  Brougham,  Moore,  Bulwer,  and 
iL  Dickens,  and  the  first  man  Lord  Althorp  visited  on  his  arrival  in 
Jj  the  States  was  the  sailor  of  the  '^  Pilgrim  "  and  "Alert."  Dana's 
revelation  was  instantly  accepted  and  enjoyed  in  Great  Britain. 
Would  not  Charles  Dickens,  in  particular,  marvel  that  the  hidden 
life  and  spirit  of  the  great  maritime  industries  of  Britain  and  the 
States  had  never  before  been  so  much  as  hinted  at  by  the  many 
writers  who  professed  to  know  the  sea  and  who  had  dealt  with  it  ? 
Yet  one  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  America  should  have  fore- 
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reached  on  and  ontweathered  Great  Britain^  in  a  literary  sense,  in 
this  matter  of  the  merchant  sailor.  As  seafarers  whilst  they 
were  or  had  occasion  to  he  seafarers,  the  Americans  shot  dis- 
tinctly ahead  of  the  British.  The  whole  country  took  such  an 
interest  in  maritime  afFairs,  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  sea,  as 
must  have  heen  sought  for  in  vain  amongst  the  English  even  in 
the  height  of  their  wars.  We  cheered  Jack  and  made  much  of 
him  in  our  songs  and  dreams.  Oh,  yes  !  the  Jack  of  the  frigate 
and  the  liner  was  a  wonderfully  noble  creature  indeed  whilst  he 
fought  for  us  ;  but  we  thought  nothing  of  breaking  his  skull  to 
secure  his  services,  of  flinging  him  bleeding  and  mutilated  into  a 
tender  to  lie  in  stinking  quarters  till  he  was  drafted,  of  leaving 
him  to  starve  on  wooden  legs  when  he  could  fight  no  more.  The 
Americans  were  governed  by  wise  theories  of  equipment.  They 
provided  that  their  service  should  be  coaxing  and  relishable. 
That  to  begin  with :  patriotism  might  follow.  When  the 
*•  Chesapeake''  was  to  be  manned,  some  time,  I  think,  in  1813, 
houses  of  rendezvous  were  opened,  every  man  who  offered  re- 
ceived a  dollar  and  was  taken  by  an  officer  to  the  ship,  where  he 
was  examined  as  to  his  knowledge  of  seamanship,  his  age,  the 
state  of  his  health,  and  so  forth,  by  a  board  of  officers  consisting 
of  the  master,  surgeon,  and  others  ;  if  he  was  approved,  he  signed 
the  ship's  articles  and  stayed  ;  if  rejected,  he  went  ashore  with  a 
dollar  in  his  pocket.  Many  boatloads  went  ashore.  There  was 
no  need  for  the  bludgeons  of  the  press-gang.  No  man  was  torn 
from  his  home  or  employ,  from  his  ship  or  his  wherry,  and  forced 
to  fight  for  the  principles  he  abhorred,  against  states,  such  as 
France,  whose  spirit  of  revolution  and  liberty  he  loved. 

In  shipbuilding  the  Americans  most  assuredly  showed  the 
English  the  road.  William  James,  the  historian,  in  his  *'  Naval 
Occurrences,"  published,  I  think,  in  about  1^17,  after  he  had 
been  a  prisoner  in  the  United  States,  has  a  passage  worth  quoting 
on  the  speed  of  the  American  ships.  "They  are,"  he  says, 
"  proverbially  swift  sailers,  and  the  *  President,/  with  such  un- 
common topsides,  one  of  the  swiftest  among  them.  The  quality 
of  sailing  depends  chiefly  upon  the  form  of  a  ship's  bottom, 
aided  by  her  length.  The  Americans  had,  according  to  Char- 
nock,  discovered  this  early  in  the  war  of  1776 ;  and  they  have 
now  proved  clearly  that  swift  sailing  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  strongest  construction."    James  hated  the  Americans ;  it 
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was  worse  than  sweating  blood  with  him  to  flatter  them ;  his 
compliments  are  contrasts  designed  to  explain  why  it  was  that 
the  Yankee  successes  at  sea  were  many.  Assuredly  while  they 
were  a  maritime  people  the  Americans  built  better  than  the 
English^  saw  into  the  sea  life  more  clearly,  perceived  with  more 
foresight  and  sagacity  its  needs  and  obligations,  commercially 
and  humanly ;  and  they  taught  us  fifty  valuable  lessons,  all  of 

^  which  a;^  were  very  slow  and  reluctant  to  learn. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  rivalry  between  the  two  countries  in 
the  China  trade.  In  1845  a  number  of  splendid  ships  were  de- 
spatched from  New  York  and  Boston  to  Whampoa.  The  English 
had  nothing  like  them.  Their  hulls  were  low,  their  beam  great, 
their  lines  wonderfully  fine,  and  their  spread  of  canvas  fit  to  have 
driven  a  *^  Eoyal  George ''  through  it  with  foam  to  the  hawsepipes. 
The  English  followed  suit  in  1846,  and  launched  at  Aberdeen  one 
of  the  swiftest  of  schooners,  named  the  "  Torrington/'  We  con- 
tinued to  build  when  we  found  this  schooner  a  success  ;  but  it 
was  the  Americans  who  had  shown  us  what  to  do  and  how  to  do 
it.     Again,  the  Americans  were  always  in  advance  of  us  in  the 

.  -teare  they  took  of  their  seamen.  The  late  Mr.  Lindsay,  in  his  *^  His- 
tory of  Merchant  Shipping,''  says  that  in  the  rules  and  regulations 
drawn  up  for  the  internal  management  of  their  marine  "the 
Americans  were  able  at  the  commencement  of  their  independence 
to  adopt  from  other  nations  such  laws,  even  to  their  most  minute 
details,  as  appeared  to  them  the  best  fitted  for  their  position.'' 
This  is  wisdom  that  was  rendered  characteristic  by  the  whole  of 
their  policy  in  relation  to  the  discipline  and  governance  of  their 
commercial  marine.  Lads  were  highly  educated  before  they  were 
sent  to  sea ;  and  the  American  merchantman  was  often  command- 
ed by  a  gentleman  with  a  college  education.  Wages  were  some- 
times threefold  greater  in  the  American  than  in  the  British  mer- 
chant service.  It  is  asserted  that  an  ignorant  American  native 
I  seaman  was  as  rare  as  the  ignorant  British  seaman  is  common ; 
there  was  scarce  a  hand  in  a  Yankee  forecastle  but  could  read, 
write,  and  cipher. 

And  now,  after  all  these  years,  the  few  Britishers  who  take  an 
interest  in  their  commercial  marine  and  who  deplore  that  English 
forecastles  should  be  filled  with  the  drainings  of  the  Yaw  Yaw 
clans,  the  dregs  and  lees  of  the  Scandinavian  populations,  are  be- 
ginning timidly  to  make  proposals  which,  even  if  they  should  be 
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fully  matured  and  executed,  would  still  leave  the  deck-house  of 
the  red  flag  out  of  the  running  with  the  forecastles  of  the  stars 
and  stripes  when  that  brilliant  bunting  had  scores  of  peaks 
of  its  own  to  soar  to.  Alas  I  where  be  those  peaks  dow  ?  Dana, 
on  his  arriyal  for  the  first  time  in  England,  dwells  with 
delight  on  the  hundred  American  flags  flying  the  length 
of  the  docked  Mer^y.  I  own  I  could  scarcely  credit 
the  accuracy  of  the  historian  of  ^'Merchant  Shipping''  when 
I  read  that,  whereas  in  1815  the  tonnage  of  the  United 
States  was  not  more  than  one-half  that  of  Great  Britain, 
it  had  risen  by  1850  to  over  three  and  a  half  million  tons,  as 
against  less  than  four  and  a  quarter  million  tons  of  British  ship- 
ping, whilst  ten  years  later  the  United  States  owned  a  larger 
amount  of  tonnage  than  the  United  Kingdom — that  is,  inclusive 
of  lake  and  river  steamers :  almost  as  much,  indeed,  as  Qreat 
Britain  and  her  colonies  combined.  In  some  trades,  so  snprenie 
was  the  domination  of  the  Americans  by  virtue  of  such  perfect 
ships  as  the  "  Oriental,  "  '' Challenge, "  "Sea  Witch,  "  "  Flying 
Cloud, ''  and  many  others,  that  competition  seemed  almost  hope- 
less. We  built  and  throve  and  rose  triumphant  afterwards,  but 
the  Americans  had  been  first ;  once  again  Jonathan  had  shown 
the  greatest  maritine  nation  in  the  world  what  to  do  at  sea. 

I  cannot  speak  with  conviction  on  the  subject  of  the  American 
forecastle  dietary;  but  if  the  provisions  served  out  to  the  American 
seamen  in  the  heyday  of  the  stripes  and  stars  were  not  good, 
most  assuredly  they  could  not  have  been  worse  than  the  victuals 
on  which  the  unhappy  English  sailor  has  had  to  support  life 
while  on  the  ocean  ever  since  Britannia  arose  at  heaven's  com- 
mand. Beferences  to  food  in  Dana's  and  Melville's  books  are 
few.  Dana  speaks  of  tea  as  "water  bewitched,"  and  of  sea 
biscuit  and  cold  salt  beef  as  forming  the  sailor's  meal.  But  the 
question  is  not.  How  much  do  they  give  you  ?  but.  Can  yon  eat 
it  when  you  have  got  it  ?  Tom  Cringle  somewhere  says  that  no 
monarch  could  wish  for  sweeter  fare  than  a  piece  of  virgin  cold 
salt  beef,  a  crisp  sea  biscuit,  and  a  glass  of  old  Jamaica  rum.  And 
Tom  Cringle  was  right :  and  no  sailor  would  ever  dream  of  mur- 
muring were  the  salt  beef  and  the  biscuit  as  good  as  Tom  Cringle 
had  in  his  mind  when  he  talked  of  them  as  a  dish  fit  to  set  before 
a  king. 

In  the  English  merchant  service  nothing  has  ever  proved  so 
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fruitful  of  mutiny  as  the  provisions  served  out  to  the  forecaatle. 
I  had  no  other  desire  in  writing  the  *' Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor'* 
than  to  exhibit  and  tragically  accentuate  the  owner's  ghastly  and 
disgusting  indifference  to  the  health  and  wants  of  his  crew.  I 
heartily  wish  that  Mr.  Dana,  in  his  magnificent  revelation  of  the 
hidden  parts  of  the  sea  life>  had  dwelt  on  this  subject  of  food. 
Melville  romances  somewhat  when  he  approaches  the  galley ;  and 
you  are  scarcely  sure  that  he  quite  means  all  he  says.  In 
"  Omoo/'  for  example,  he  describes  the  *'  Julia's  *'  provisions ; 
the  pork  looked  as  if  preserved  in  iron  rust  and  diffused  an  odor 
like  a  stale  ragout.  Of  the  beef  the  cook  told  a  story  of  a  horse's 
hoof  with  a  shoe  on  having  been  fished  up  out  of  the  pickle  of 
one  of  the  casks.  The  biscuit  was  like  gunflints  full  of  little 
holes,  as  if  the  worms  in  boring  after  nutriment  had  gone  through 
and  come  out  on  the  other  side  without  finding  anything  fit  to 
eat.  This  ship  was  a  whaler ;  she  had  been  long  a-cruising,  and 
the  provisions  aboard  her  might  very  well  lack  relish.  Fort- 
unately for  American  tradition  in  respect  to  the  excellent  provision- 
ing of  Yankee  whalers,  the  *' Julia"  was  an  English  vessel — that 
is  to  say,  she  was  owned  by  a  house  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Davis,  in  his  excellent  and  powerful  "Nimrod  of  the  Sea,**  an 
American  whaling  story  full  of  fin^  touches,  old  sea  jokes,  and 
useful  information,  is  very  express  in  the  matter  of  provisioning. 
The  stores  of  his  ship  were  first-rate  ;  it  may  have  been  always  so 
with  the  whaler. 

However,  I  will  not  here  assert  that  the  Americans  have  taught 
us  any  particular  lesson  in  the  direction  of  forecastle  fare.  They 
invented  the  double  topsail  yards  y  they  invented  the  *^  chanty,'' 
the  inspiring  choruses  of  the  windlass  and  the  capstan,  such 
hurricane  airs  as  *^  Across  the  Western  Ocean,"  "  Run,  Let  the 
Bulljine  Run  ! "  *' Shanadoah,"  ^*  Old  Stormy,"  "Bully  in  the 
Alley,"  "  Cheerily,  Men  1 "  and  scores  besides ;  they  were  the 
first  to  lighten  the  sailor's  labor  by  bidding  him  lift  up  his  voice 
when  he  hove  or  shoved  ;  they-  imported  into  their  commercial 
marine  fifty  useful  time-  and  labor-saving  ingenuities,  all  which 
we  on  our  side,  blind  with  the  scaly  salt  of  centflries  of  dogged 
seagoing,  were  very  slow  to  see,  to  apprehend,  and  to  apply.  But 
the  imaginations,  the  inventions,  of  the  American  nautical  mind 
seemed  to  have  come  to  a  stand  at  the  Sign  of  the  Harness  Cask. 

American  judgment  in  matters  maritime  showed  strong  at  a 
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very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  republic.  We  believed  on 
our  Bide  that  we  had  reason  to  laugh  at  the  Yankees'  pretensions 
as  sailors^  and  a  bloody  lesson  was  the  penalty  of  our  royal  naval 
scorn.  That  we  should  have  underrated  their  courage  and  sea- 
manship is  the  more  extraordinary  in  that^  after  some  of  our  ships 
had  been  sunk  or  taken,  we  discovered  that  the  majority  of  the 
fighting  crews  of  the  enemy  were  British  seamen  1  Now,  there 
is  no  question  that  a  large  number  of  British  sailors  did  enter  the 
American  Navy  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Many  British 
ships  were  paid  oflt  during  the  short  peace  of  1803,  and  numbers 
of  English  seamen  from  these  vessels  entered  under  the  flag  of  the 
republic  at  the  various  seaport  towns  in  the  United  States, 
at  Cadiz,  and  the  Mediterranean  ports.  Scores  of  these  gen- 
try fought  against  their  country  in  1812  :  it  cannot  bo  de- 
nied. But  I  observe  this  inconsistency  in  the  statements  of 
the  historians  of  that  time :  when  the  English  are  beaten, 
the  opposing  ship  is  more  than  half  manned  by  British  sailors ; 
when  the  American  ship  surrenders,  her  crew  are  discovered  to 
be,  to  within  a  man  or  two,  splendid  examples  of  the  pick  of 
American  seamen  I  In  the  case  of  the  *'  Chesapeake  "  and  the 
''Shannon,^'  James  is  not  satisfied  with  the  swift  and  signal 
victory  ;  be  tells  us  that  the  "Shannon's*'  crew  were  men  below 
the  middle  stature,  and  numbers  of  them  old  or  elderly :  the 
'*  Chesapeake's  "  men,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  finest  that  ever 
graced  a  ship's  decks ;  and  as  a  proof  of  their  noble  proportions 
'Hhe  handcuffs  that  had  been  placed  upon  the  ^Chesapeake's' 
deck  ready  to  secure  the  British  crew  as  soon  as  the  'Shannon' 
was  captured,  caused,  when  applied  to  the  wrists  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, many  of  them  to  wince  with  pain."  So  in  the  case  of  the 
action  between  the  U.  S.  S.  "United  States"  and  H.  B.  M.  S. 
"  Macedonian,"  in  which  the  British  were  defeated  ;  we  affirm — 
or  we  allow  Mr.  William  James  to  affirm  for  us — that  the  crew  of 
the  "  United  States  "  consisted  of  picked  seamen,  all  young  and 
vigorous,  and  a  great  proportion  "  were  known  to  be  British 
sailors."  But  when  the  U.  S.  S.  "Frolic  "hauled  down  her  flag  to 
H.  B.  M.  schooner  "  Shelbume  "  without  firing  a  shot,  "  happily 
no  British  sailor  was  discovered  on  board  the  'Frolic'  Her 
crew  consisted  of  native  Americans,  and  in  appearance  a  finer  set 
of  men  than  even  the  ships  of  war  of  the  United  States  usually 
sailed  with."    The  English  of  all  this  is  that  when  we  are  beaten 
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we  must  be  beaten  by  our  own  men — renegades  if  you  will,  but — 
British  sailors. 

The  truth  is,  the  American  sailor  was  every  jot  as  good  as  the 
English  sailor.  It  is  a  distinction  without  a  difFerence  to  speak 
of  Englishmen  and  Americans  in  1812  and  in  1776.  The  Ameri- 
can is  far  removed  from  the  Englishman  now  :  in  those  old  fight- 
ing years  they  were  cousins  ;  they  were  brothers  in  a  sense  con- 
siderably different  from  what  is  meant  by  **  kinsman "  in  its 
current  mawkish  and  insincere  application.  The  rival  Jacks  might 
have  been  bom  in  the  same  English  towns,  might  have  drained 
the  breasts  of  sisters,  so  close  were  they  in  blood  then.  Yet  there 
is  this  to  be  said  of  those  wars,  and  more  particularly  of  the  War 
of  1812,  kinsmen  or  no  kinsmen  :  the  Americans,  by  capturing 
the  **  Guerriere,"  made  us  look  to  ourselves  ;  determined  us  upon 
an  era  of  renovation:  we  found  it  desirable  to  improve  our  ships 
in  men,  gunnery,  and  appointments.  The  Americans  were  before 
us  and  fired  several  ugly  broadsides  of  lessons  into  our  massive 
and  self-complacent  understanding. 

It  is  consistent  that  the  nation  which  rose  with  marvellous 

celerity  to  the  marine  commercial  supremacy  that  is  indicated  in 

the  tonnage  statistics  of  the  United  States  of  1860  should  have 

produced  for  her  literature  the  men  whose  revelations,  as  I  choose 

to  call  them,  ai*e  a  distinct  ennoblement  of  letters,  whether 

English  or  whether  American,  in  the  name  of  art,  and  in  the 

name  of  genius,  and  in  the  name  of  humanity.     *'Two  Years 

Before  the  Mast ''  should  have  been  written  by  an  Englishman  : 

nothing  of  the  kind  was  ever  attempted  by  an  Englishman.    Was 

it  because  we  have  a  trick  of  snubbing  the  sailors  of  the  merchant 

service  on  our  side,  so  that  no  man  of  Dana's  and  Melville's  genius 

would  dream  of  taking  the  little  forecastle  of  a  brig  seriously  as  » 

theatre  for  his  comedy  or  tragedy  ?    Was  it  because  it  was  felt 

that  the  people  of  the  greatest  maritime  country  in   the  world 

are,  were,  and  ever  have  been,  and  methinks  will  be,  unable  to 

distinguish  between  the  common  sailor  who  serves  the  state  and 

the  common  sailor  who  serves  the  private  owner,  and  that  the 

^  discriminate  could  but  tend  to  a  groping  confusion  of 

ic  mind?    Or  was  it  because  the  English  take  no  possible 

whatever  in  the  calling  of  the  merchant-mariner,  in  all 

\i  calling  implies    of  tyranny,  cruelty,  frightful  indif- 

to  life,  food  at  which  a  dog  would  hiccough,  sleeping 
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abodes  from  which  a  water  rat  would  fly  lest  he  drown,  a  wage 
which  yields  no  hope  beyond  the  workhouse,  and  a  working-day 
of  twenty-four  hours  ? 

Two  American  sailors,  men  of  letters  and  of  genius,  seizing 
the  pen  for  a  handspike,  prized  open  the  sealed  lid  under  which 
the  merchant-seaman  lay  caverned.  The  light  of  heaven  fell 
down  the  open  hatch,  and  the  story  of  what  had  been  happening  for 
centuries  in  the  British  service,  for  years  in  the  American, 
was  read.  Did  any  good  come  of  it  ?  I  should  have  to  ask  your 
patience  for  a  much  longer  paper  than  this  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. But  as  a  literary  feat  I  in  an  age,  too,  when  men  thought 
most  things  known.  Americans  !  honor  your  Dana  and  your 
Melvilla  Greater  geniuses  your  literature  has  produced,  but  none 
who  have  done  work  so  memorable  in  the  history  of  their  native 
letters. 

W.  Clabk  Kussell. 
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CAN  OUR  NATIONAL  BANKS  BE  MADE  SAFER? 

BY  THB    HOK.    EDWARD    8.    LACEY,   COXPTBOLLEB    OP    THE 
CURRENCY. 


The  national  banking  system  was  organized  under  an  act  of 
Congress  passed  in  1863,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Hon. 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  chiefly 
sought  to  create  a  market  for  bonds  of  the  government  and  to 
provide  a  uniform  bank-note  currency,  national  in  its  character, 
and  amply  secured,  which  would  circulate  at  par  in  every  part 
of  the  Union.  Two  years  later  (October  2,  1865)  1,513  national 
banks  were  in  operation,  possessing  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$393,157,206  and  $723,281,252  of  deposits.  The  growth  of  the 
system  has  since  been  continuous  and  its  success  conspicuous. 
It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  the  rapid  payment  of  the 
bonded  debt  and  the  consequent  high  premium  commanded  by 
government  bonds  have  rendered  the  issue  of  circulating  notes 
upon  pledge  of  these  securities  unremunerative,  so  that  this 
feature  of  the  system,  so  important  when  inaugurated,  is  yearly 
becoming  less  so.  As  banks  of  discount  and  deposit,  however, 
the  associations  constituting  the  national  system  have  become  in- 
dispensable to  the  commercial  and  business  interests  of  the 
country. 

On  the  25th  day  of  September,  1891,  3,677  national  banks  were 
in  operation,  having  in  paid-up  capital  $677,426,870,  and  in  sur- 
plus and -undivided  profits  $330,861,160,  vrith  deposits  aggregat- 
ing $2,040,633,924.  The  system  has  been  in  operation  for 
nearly  twenty-nine  years,  and  during  that  period  has  passed 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and  peace,  adversity  and  pros, 
perity.  It  will  be  pertinent,  therefore,  to  inquire  as  to  the 
degree  of  success  achieved,  before  endeavoring  to  answer  the 
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question  submitted  for  consideration.  On  the  31st  of  last  Octo- 
ber 4^648  banks  had  entered  the  national  system,  164  had 
become  insolvent,  and  791  had  gone  into  voluntary  liquidation, 
paying  their  liabilities  in  full.  The  failures  were  equal,  numeri- 
cally, to  about  3i  per  cent  for  a  period  of  twenty- nine  years.  Of 
insolvent  banks  the  affairs  of  102  had  been  finally  settled,  repre- 
senting $28,544,992  of  proved  claims,  upon  which  the  creditors 
have  received  $21,172,956,  leaving  a  net  loss  to  depositors  of 
$7,372,036.  The  affairs  of  62  banks  are  in  process  of  settlement, 
representing  claims  proved  to  the  amount  of  $29,247,036,  on 
which  has  been  paid  $17,456,167,  leaving  assets  estimated  at 
$3,702,925  yet  to  be  distributed,  involving  a  loss  to  creditors  of 
$8,087,944.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  losses  to  creditors  of 
national  banks  during  the  twenty-nine  years  of  the  existence  of 
the  system,  taking  into  account  the  amounts  ascertained  and  the 
amounts  estimated,  aggregate  $15,459,980,  or  an  average  of 
$533,103  ^r  annum.  The  average  amount  of  the  liabilities  of 
all  national  banks  since  1863  approximates  $1,055,434,022,  and 
upon  this  sum  the  annual  average  loss  to  creditors  for  the  period 
of  twenty-nine  years  has  been  only  one-twentieth  of  1  per  cent. 
The  creditors  of  banks  whose  affairs  have  been  finally  closed  have 
received,  on  an  average,  74.17  per  cent.,  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion being  9.28  per  cent.  Of  those  closed  during  the  last  five 
years  the  creditors  have  received,  on  an  average,  90.65  per  cent., 
the  attendant  expenses  being  4.08  per  cent. 

In  considering  the  security  of  national  banks,  as  compared 
with  others,  we  are  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  official  data 
are  not  accessible  as  to  banks  other  than  national.  The  report  of 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Knox  for  1879,  however,  contains 
statistics,  from  partly  official  sources,  showing  the  failure  of 
210  State  banks  during  the  three  years  ended  January  1,  1879, 
having  liabilities  of  $88,440,028,  with  losses  to  creditors  of 
$32,616,661,  or  an  average  loss  of  $10,872,220  for  each  of  these 
years.  A  prominent  commercial  agency*  furnishes  a  list  of 
117  institutions,  consisting  of  bankers,  brokers,  savings-banks, 
trust  companies,  and  banks  other  than  national,  which  failed 
during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1891,  representing  losses  to  credi- 
tors of  $17,477,419,  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  total  losses  of  all 
the  banks  of  the  national  system  for  twenty-nine  years. 
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It  18  worthy  of  note  that  under  the  National  Bank  Act  we 
have  what  is  known  as  free  banking,  it  being  competent  for  any 
five  reputable  persons,  acting  in  good  faith,  to  procure  a  fran- 
chise. While  this  provision  is  in  harmony  with  our  free  institu- 
tions and  is  a  necessary  feature  of  any  enactment  calculated  to 
meet  the  approval  of  Mie  public,  it  nevertheless  renders  it  reason- 
ably certain  that  the  management  of  these  associations  will  some- 
times be  committed  to  persons  lacking  in  experience,  and  occa- 
sionally to  those  wanting  in  integrity.  Again,  banks  may  be  or- 
ganized with  a  capital  of  only  $50,000,  which  facilitates  the 
establishment  of  associations  in  places  too  small  to  give  adequate 
support,  and  occasionally  tends  to  promote  unhealthy  competi- 
tion. These  features  may  not  be  conducive  to  the  very  highest 
degree  of  safety,  but  they  prevent  monopoly  and  enable  the  gen- 
eral public,  even  in  sparsely-settled  regions,  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages afforded  by  well-conducted  banks.  The  growing  popularity 
of  the  system  is  an  evidence  of  its  conspicuously  faithful  service. 
The  annual  average  accessions  during  the  past  five  years  have 
numbered  213,  which  is  53  in  excess  of  the  annual  average  for 
the  entire  period  since  the  inauguration  of  the  system.  These 
cover  the  entire  country,  new  organizations,  however,  being 
most  numerous  in  the  undeveloped  portion  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi fiiver.  The  speculative  spirit  which  has  prevailed  in  that 
region  has  not  contributed  to  the  safety  of  these  new  associa- 
tions, and  the  recent  reaction  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  precipi- 
tating the  disasters  of  the  year  just  closed.  Nevertheless,  the 
losses  recorded  above  appear  inconsiderable  when  contrasted  with 
the  immense  volume  of  business  transacted. 

In  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  1891  it 
is  shown  that  the  amount  of  domestic  exchange  drawn  by  all 
national  banks  during  the  year  ended  June  30  last  aggregates 
112,782,212,495.  This  vast  sum  represents  the  transfer  of  bank 
credits  necessary  to  simply  adjust  the  balances  arising  out  of  trade 
relations  between  the  various  sections  of  the  country.  Comptroller 
Knox  in  1881,  and  the  writer  again  in  1890,  procured  reports 
from  all  national  banks,  stating  their  receipts  upon  given  days, 
BO  classified  as  to  show  the  proportion  of  actual  money  which 
entered  into  their  daily  transactions.  The  facts  thus  elicited, 
taking  the  average  of  two  days  in  1881  and  two  days  in  1890, 
show  that  only  6.94  per  cent,  of  actual  money  was  employed,  the 
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remainder  being  represented  by  checks,  drafts,  and  other  sabsti- 
tntes  for  money.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  of  the  transactions 
liquidated  through  these  banks,  93.06  per  cent,  is  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  bank  credits.  Further  use  of  data  thus  obtained 
enables  us  to  make  an  intelligent  estimate  as  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  business  transacted  by  these  associations.  It  is  shown  that 
the  receipts  of  3,364  national  banks  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1890, 
aggregate  $421,824,726.  If  we  take  $421,000,000  as  an  average 
of  their  daily  transactions  and  multiply  this  by  307,  as  the  number 
of  business  days  in  the  year,  it  will  be  found  that  the  total 
receipts  of  these  banks  for  a  single  year  aggregate  $129,247,- 
000,000,  or  a  sum  greatly  in  excess  of  the  estimated  value  of  all 
the  real  and  personal  property  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  combined.  If  we  consider  with  what  economy  and  safety 
the  immense  business  thus  outlined  is  transacted,  it  will  be 
apparent  that  we  have  already  reached  a  condition  of  safety  in 
banking  not  heretofore  realized.  The  ideal  bank  is  an  institution 
of  absolute  security.  Although  the  operations  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  have  demonstrated  that  associations  organized 
under  the  National  Bank  Act  approximate  more  nearly  than  any 
other  to  this  ideal  condition,  it  may  be  admitted,  without 
humiliation,  that  further  progress  in  this  direction  is  attainable. 
Those  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  administer  the  provisions  of  the 
act  in  question,  as  they  have  studied  them  and  watched  their 
application  to  actual  business,  have  been  more  and  more  impressed 
with  the  great  wisdom  of  its  authors. 

In  the  consideration  of  measures  looking  to  the  greater  safety 
of  national  banks,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  96^  per  cent, 
of  these  associations  have  in  this  respect  met  the  requirements  of 
the  most  exacting ;  hence  any  new  restrictions  to  be  imposed 
should  be  directed  toward  preventing  loss  to  the  creditors  of  the 
remaining  3^  per  cent.,  without  imperilling  the  general  success 
attained.  As  previously  stated,  under  present  conditions  no 
material  profit  can  accrue  to  national  banks  by  reason  of  the  issue 
of  notes  for  circulation,  and  therefore  any  onerous  restrictions 
might  cause  many  national  associations,  now  successfully  and 
honestly  managed,  to  withdraw  from  the  system  and  incorporate 
under  the  laws  of  the  several  States.  Similar  consideration  must 
be  bestowed  upon  various  propositions  submitted  for  greatly 
increasing  the  liability  of  directors  for  losses  which  occur  under 
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their  management.  It  is  well  known  that  bank  directors  are  not 
salaried  officers  and  that  their  services  are  usually  rendered 
gratuitously  ;  hence,  in  the  large  cities  especially,  it  is  with  great 
difficulty  that  men  of  high  character  and  great  ability  are  induced 
to  accept  these  positions,  because  of  the  labor  involved,  the  loss 
of  time,  and  the  grave  responsibility.  Any  enactment  that  would 
unnecessarily  increase  the  pecuniary  responsibility  of  directors, 
and  place  in  jeopardy  their  private  fortunes,  would  no  doubt 
cause  the  withdrawal  from  these  positions  of  those  most  efficient, 
and  cause  their  places  to  be  filled  by  men  in  every  way  their 
inferiors,  thus  aggravating,  instead  of  palliating,  the  evil  resulting 
from  the  present  lack  of  attention  and  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
directors.  Certainly  no  radical  innovations  should  be  adopted 
under  the  pressure  of  temporary  excitement  at  the  risk  of 
destroying  the  most  effective  system  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge. 

As  a  general  proposition  it  may  be  stated  that  the  success  of 
a  bank  is  dependent  upon  the  integrity  and  ability  of  its  active 
officers.  Neither  legal  enactments  nor  official  supervision  can 
create  these  qualities,  although  the  former  serve  to  deter  the 
wrong-doer  and  the  latter  to  educate  the  inexperienced.  What- 
ever, therefore,  tends  to  induce  greater  care  in  the  selection  of 
these  officers  by  boards  of  directors  will  enhance  the  safety  of  the 
system.  Experience  demonstrates,  also,  that  safety  is  promoted 
by  a  proper  distribution  of  shares.  In  a  general  way  success  is 
jeopardized  where  the  holdings  of  capital  stock  are  so  widely 
distributed  as  to  prevent  the  active  supervision  of  intelligent 
proprietorship,  or  so  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  as  to 
make  possible  selfish  or  corrupt  control.  Safety  ought  to  be  the 
paramount  consideration  in  bank  management.  As  a  rule,  this 
principle  is  recognized  by  managers.  The  exceptions,  however, 
are  made  so  conspicuous  by  disaster  as  to  give  them  more  promi- 
nence than  their  relative  importance  warrants.  Many  dangers 
menacing  these  associations  are  due  to  mistakes  in  judgment 
entirely  consistent  with  complete  integrity  and  the  scrupulous 
observance  of  legal  requirements.  Loans  are  always  an  accom- 
plished fact  before  they  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Comp- 
troller or  examiner,  and  hence  serious  losses  have  often  become 
inevitable  before  official  action  could  bo  taken.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  governmental  authorities  cannot  o^nduct  a  banking  business^ 
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— they  can  only  inspect  and  supervise.  The  National  Bank  Act 
is  mainly  confined,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  transaction  of  the 
business  of  banking,  to  the  imposition  of  restrictions,  leaving 
the  managers  of  an  association  free  to  act  within  established 
limits.  So  long,  therefore,  as  bank  officers  are  deficient  in  judg- 
ment or  integrity  failures  will  occur.  That  system  is  best  which 
reduces  these  disasters  to  the  minimum. 

In  order  that  we  may  more  intelligently  select  the  remedies 
to  apply,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  prominent  causes  of  failures 
and  their  relative  importance,  as  disclosed  by  an  investigation  of 
the  affairs  of  national  banks  which  have  heretofore  become  in- 
solvent. These  are  stated  below  in  the  order  of  their  relative 
importance,  which  is  indicated  by  percentages  : 

1.  Depreciation  of  securities 27.0 

S.  Iqjadicious  tMrnklng 22.7 

S.  Fraadolent  management 18.3 

L  Defalcation  of  officers S.0 

5.  ICzoesaiye  loans  to  officers  and  directors 7.1 

8.  Real  estate  and  real-estate  loans 8.8 

7.  Kxoessiye  loans  to  customers S.0 

8b  FaUure  of  large  debtors 4.1 

100.0 

The  classifications  adopted  are  necessarily  general  in  their 
character,  but  are  sufficiently  explicit  to  facilitate  the  grouping 
of  certain  remedies  suggested  by  experience,  and  herewith  sub- 
mitted in  outline  for  consideration. 

DEPRECIATION   OP  SECURITIES. 

The  law  should  forbid  the  purchase  by  national  banks  of  shares 
of  any  incorporated  company  as  an  investment,  and  should 
require  the  prompt  sale  of  all  shares  taken  to  secure  doubtful 
debts.  Investments  in  bonds  issued  by  such  corporations  should 
be  subject  to  the  same  limitations  as  to  amount  as  may  be  applied 
to  direct  loans  to  individuals. 

INJUDICIOUS   BANKING. 

Injudicious  banking  includes,  in  a  general  way,  such  viola- 
tions of  the  rules  of  good  banking  as  do  not  involve  disobedience 
of  law.  The  remedy  rests  with  the  boards  of  directors,  who 
should  exercise  greater  care  in  selecting  officers,  and  employ 
greater  diligence  in  instructing  and  supervising  them. 

FRAUDULENT  MANAGEMENT. 

The  presence  of  fraud  taints  far  too  many  failures.  This  indi- 
cates the  existence  of  over-confidence  on  the  part  of  directors  and 
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the  necessity  of  more  exhanstive  examinations.  A  proper  divi- 
sion of  duties,  occasional  changes  of  desks  among  employees,  and 
a  systematic  and  thorough  audit  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank  by 
expert  accountants  of  known  skill  and  integrity,  will  greatly  reduce 
the  losses  from  this  cause. 

DEFALCATION  OF  OFFICERS. 

Considering  the  vast  sums  handled  by  and  the  confidence 
necessarily  reposed  in  bank  officers,  defalcations  are  comparatively 
rare.  The  severe  condemnation  visited  by  the  public  upon  crim- 
inality of  this  character  is  the  best  proof  of  its  infrequency. 
Grime,  like  disease,  is  usually  insidious  in  its  development,  and 
often  exists  for  years  unsuspected.  No  panacea  in  such  cases  can 
be  provided.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  aside  from  cases  of  ac- 
cidental discovery  or  voluntary  confession,  crimes  of  this  char- 
acter are  almost  invariably  detected  by  the  bank  examiner,  whose 
visits  are  brief  and  infrequent,  and  not  by  the  directors,  whose 
continuous  supervision  is  too  frequently  superficial  and  perfunc- 
tory. The  antecedents,  habits,  associations,  and  financial  neces- 
sities of  those  who  handle  bank  funds  must  be  patiently  investi- 
gated by  directors  who  would  do  their  whole  duty,  and  severe 
discrimination  enforced  against  those  who  fail  to  meet  the  most 
exacting  requirements.  Only  unremitting  vigilance  and  unre- 
lenting prosecution  of  the  guilty  can  be  relied  upon  to  limit  an 
evil  that  cannot  be  entirely  eradicated. 

EXCESSIVE  LOANS  TO  OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS. 

Losses  from  this  source  may  be  largely  curtailed  by  the  adop- 
tion of  an  amendment  to  the  present  law  forbidding  the  active 
officers  or  employees  from  becoming  liable,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  the  bank  with  which  they  are  connected.  The  liability  of 
directors  also  should  be,  by  law,  made  subject  to  reasonable  limita- 
tions as  to  both  loans  and  discounts,  inclusive  of  indorsements 
and  guarantees  for  the  accommodation  of  others. 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  REAL-ESTATE  LOANS. 

As  original  loans  upon  real  estate  are  forbidden  by  law,  and 
the  purchase  of  real  property  confined  to  such  as  is  taken  for  debt 
or  purchased  for  use  as  a  banking-house,  it  seems  clear  that 
losses  stated  under  this  head  result  in  the  main  from  securities 
taken  as  a  last  resort  to  secure  doubtful  debts  originally  made 
upon  personal  security.    It  is  impossible  to  wholly  prevent  losses 
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of  this  character.  In  my  opinion,  however,  a  limitation  should 
be  placed  upon  the  amount  which  may  be  lawfully  invested  in 
banking-houses,  as  serious  loss  and  sometimes  insolvency  result 
from  locking  up  an  undue  proportion  of  the  capital  in  realty, 
which  is  thus  rendered  unavailable  at  critical  periods. 

EXCESSIVE  LOANS  TO  CUSTOMBBS. 

The  liability  to  an  association  of  any  person,  company,  cor- 
poration, or  firm  for  money  borrowed  is  now  limited  by  law  to 
one-tenth  of  the  capital  paid  in.  This  provision  is  in  the  main 
salutary,  as  applied  to  interior  banks,  but  inapplicable  to  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  many  reserve  cities.  Its  uniform  enforcement 
is  rendered  difficult  on  account  of  the  failure  to  provide  an 
adequate  penalty  for  its  violation.  The  limitation  should  be 
based  upon  the  combined  capital  and  surplus,  and  made  more 
liberal  in  reserve  cities  when  applied  to  loans  upon  certain  lines 
of  first-class  securities,  including  in  this  category  warehouse  re- 
ceipts for  staple  commodities.  This  would  more  fully  utilize  the 
very  best  securities  for  bank  loans  and  greatly  facilitate  the 
periodical  movement  of  farm  products  so  necessary  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  entire  people.  Having  properly  adjusted  these  limi- 
tations, such  reasonable  penalty  should  be  provided  as  would  make 
practicable  the  uniform  enforcement  of  the  law,  thereby  promot- 
ing the  safety  of  the  banks  and  the  interests  of  the  general  public. 

FAILURE  OF  LABGE  DEBTOBS. 

Under  this  classification  are  placed  those  losses  which  result 
from  the  discount  of  large  lines  of  commercial  and  business  paper, 
including  bills  of  exchange  drawn  against  actually  existing  values, 
as  to  which  no  limitation  is  now  imposed  by  law.  In  my  opinion, 
this  omission  should  be  supplied,  and  such  bounds  put  upon 
transactions  of  this  character  as  will  make  imperative  a  proper 
distribution  of  loans  and  discounts,  thus  preventing  the  solvency 
of  a  bank  from  being  dependent  upon  the  success  or  failure  of 
one  or  more  of  its  chief  customers. 

Having  briefly  considered  the  causes  of  failure  and  made  such 
suggestions  as  seem  pertinent,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  that  the 
moat  serious  obstacle  encountered  in  all  endeavors  to  promote 
sound  banking  has  been  the  inefficiency  and  inattention  of 
directors.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  legal  aspect  of  the  mat- 
ter, in  the  light  of  recent  decisions  it  is  clear  that  the  general 
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public  will  continue  to  hold  that  power  and  responsibility  are 
inseparable,  and  that  no  director  can  be  morally  justified  in  ac- 
cepting an  office  and  then  utterly  neglecting  to  discharge  its 
duties.  While  it  would  undoubtedly  be  unwise  to  so  increase  the 
responsibility  of  directors  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to  secure 
or  retain  the  services  of  those  most  competent,  it  is  nevertheless 
due  to  both  stockholders  and  creditors,  as  well  as  to  directors 
themselves,  that  the  duties  of  the  office  should  be  by  law  clearly 
defined.  Vast  interests  are  intrusted  to  their  care,  and  commen- 
surate responsibility  should  rest  somewhere.  No  plan  for  increas- 
ing the  safety  of  our  banks  which  permits  directors  to  abdicate 
their  powers  while  retaining  office,  and  to  avoid  the  responsibility 
for  losses  resulting  from  disobedience  of  law  by  pleading  igno- 
rance which  could  only  result  from  the  most  persistent  neglect, 
can  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation. 

The  supervision  exercised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Currency  is  of 
very  great  value  in  promoting  the  safety  of  national  banks.  Under 
its  direction  the  organization  of  an  association  is  properly  com- 
pleted and  the  capital  actually  paid  in.  It  is  charged,  among 
other  things,  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  those  provisions  of  law 
which  require  that  loans  shall  be  made  upon  personal  security 
only ;  that  a  lawful  money  reserve  shall  be  maintained  ;  that  a 
surplus  fund  shall  be  accumulated  ;  that  dividends  shall  not  be 
declared  until  earned  ;  that  the  total  liabilities  of  any  person, 
company,  corporation,  or  firm  for  money  borrowed  shall  not  ex- 
ceed one-tenth  part  of  the  capital  paid  in  ;  that  no  association 
shall  make  any  original  loan  or  discount  on  the  security  of  the 
shares  of  its  own  capital  stock  ;  that  no  check  be  certified  in  ex- 
cess of  the  drawer's  deposit ;  that  reports  of  condition  be  made 
and  published  at  least  five  times  in  each  year ;  that  circulating 
notes  be  issued  and  redeemed ;  that  real  estate  taken  for  debt  be 
disposed  of  within  five  years  from  date  of  acquirement ;  that  any 
impairment  of  capital  be  made  good  by  assessment  upon  share- 
holders ;  and  that  insolvent  associations  be  promptly  closed,  and 
their  assets  converted  into  money  and  divided  among  creditors 
with  diligence  and  economy.  These  salutary  requirements  have 
the  sanction  of  the  highest  authority,  and  the  unremitting  efforts 
put  forth  by  the  Bureau,  through  correspondence  and  otherwise, 
to  insure  their  enforcement,  have  largely  contributed  to  the  safety 
for  which  the  system  is  conspicuous. 
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In  addition  to  the  supervision  exercised  by  means  of  corre- 
spondence, every  association  is  visited  at  least  once  in  each  year 
by  a  bank  examiner,  who  has  power  to  make  a  thorough  examina- 
tion into  all  its  affairs,  and,  in  doing  so,  to  examine  any  of  the 
officers  and  agents  thereof  on  oath.  He  is  required  to  make  a 
full  and  detailed  report  of  the  condition  of  the  association  to 
the  Comptroller.  This  agency  is  more  potent  for  good  than  any 
other  at  the  command  of  the  Comptroller.  These  examinations 
have  for  twenty-nine  years  been  undergoing  a  process  of  evolution 
made  necessary  by  the  exigencies  of  the  service,  and  it  is  believed 
that  they  are  to-day  more  eflfective  than  ever  before.  The  ingenuity 
of  unfaithful  bank  officers  is  constantly  employed  in  inventing 
new  devices  for  concealing  their  unlawful  acts.  Hence  increased 
vigilance  and  improved  methods  are  being  constantly  demanded 
of  examiners.  The  most  valuable  service  performed  by  these 
officers  consists  in  arresting  dangerous  and  unlawful  practices  at 
the  threshold.  The  extent  to  which  the  safety  of  the  system  is  due 
to  this  timely  interposition  is,  unfortunately,  unknown  to  the 
general  public.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  only  failures  can  be 
publicly  discussed. 

So,  also,  the  grave  responsibilities  devolved  upon  the  Bureau  of 
the  Currency  are  very  imperfectly  understood.  It  is  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  nearly  4,000  banks,  covering  a  vast  area 
of  country  in  all  stages  of  development.  These  associations  are 
managed  by  persons  of  all  grades  of  ability  and  experience,  and 
are  exposed  to  dangers  of  every  type  and  character.  In  addition 
to  interpreting  and  administering  the  law,  a  vast  school  of  instruc- 
tion is  conducted.  Inexperienced  managers  are  instructed ;  the 
careless  are  warned  ;  the  indolent  aroused,  and  the  unscrupulous 
restrained.  The  best  and  the  worst  of  bank  management  are  daily 
passed  in  review,  to  the  end  that  the  good  may  be  com- 
mended and  the  bad  reformed.  During  years  of  severe  business 
depression,  like  the  one  just  closed,  the  financial  disasters  of  a 
continent  are  epitomized  in  its  correspondence  and  reports.  The 
efficiency  with  which  it  has  met  these  exigencies  can  be  safely 
left  to  the  decision  of  those  who  intelligently  and  dispassionately 
investigate  recorded  results. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  measures  suggested  as  necessary 
to  a  greater  degree  of  safety  on  the  part  of  our  national  banks  are 
neither  numerous  nor  radical.     The  system  has  long  since  passed 
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the  experimental  stage,  and,  despite  ephemeral  and  injudicious 
criticism,  it  to-day  stands  firmly  established  in  public  confidence, 
and  recognized  as  indisputably  superior  to  any  hitherto  known. 

In  closing  it  may  be  said  that  its  safety  will  be  best  promoted 
by  adhering  with  increased  fidelity  to  those  sound  principles 
which  experience  has  approved,  and  which  of  necessity  underlie 
all  true  success.  To  a  marked  degree  these  salutary  maxims  are 
found  embodied  in  the  law  governing  the  national  system.  Local 
and  exceptional  conditions  have  made  minor  amendments  desir- 
able ;  yet,  taken  all  in  all,  it  has  proved  admirably  adapted  to  the 
changed  conditions  developed  by  the  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  well  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  widely- 
separated  States,  living  under  varied  social  conditions,  with  cus- 
toms as  dissimilar  as  climatic  and  race  conditions  can  produce 
upon  this  continent. 

Edward  S.  Lacey. 
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FIRES  ON  TRANS-ATLANTIC  STEAMERS.* 

BY  THE   BIGHT   HON.    EABL  DE  LA  WABB. 


Without  being  too  much  a  laudator  tcmporis  acli,  it  may 
perhaps  fairly  be  said,  within  the  limits  of  truth,  that  accidents 
from  travelling,  attended  often  with  loss  of  life,  are  far  more 
frequent  in  the  present  day  than  in  times  gone  by.  No  doubt  a 
cause  can  readily  be  assigned  for  this.  Facilities  of  locomotion 
formerly  unknown  are  now  offered  to  all  classes,  and  thus  in- 
crease the  chances  of  casualties  in  an  almost  infinite  degree.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  supposed  that  any  one  would  desire  to  lessen 
or  check  the  means  of  intercourse  between  one  country  and 
another,  or  to  underrate  tlie  commercial  benefits  which  it 
affords,  the  civilizing  influences  which  it  exercises,  and  the  use- 
ful tendency  which  it  has  in  overcoming  national  prejudices  and 
antipathies ;  but  what  may  reasonably  be  expected,  while  science 
and  skill  are  almost  daily  increasing  the  means  of  communication 
between  the  nations  of  the  world,  is  that  the  dangers  consequent 
upon  these  advantages  should  not  be  disregarded  and  lost 
sight  of. 

To  come,  therefore,  to  the  point  which  we  wish  to  bring 
under  public  notice,  it  mi^ht  be  asked.  Is  it  not  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  understand  that,  in  a  matter  affecting  the  lives  of  so  large 
a  number  of  persons,  as  well  tis  property  to  a  great  extent,  and 
which  is  at  the  same  time  immediately  under  the  daily  observa- 
tion of  trading  companies  involving  large  shipping  interests, 
there  should  still  exist  a  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  one  of  the  most 
destructive  and  calamitous  disasters  which  can  befall  a  ship, — a 
disaster  which  may  result  in  its  total  loTss,  together  with  that  of 
a  valuable  cargo,  and — what  is  more — the  sacrifice  of  hundreds 
of  lives  ?    In  connection  with  this  it  is  a  startling  fact  that  about 

*  The  obserrations  made  in  this  article  are  emphasized  by  the  recent  burning  at 
sea  of  the  steamship  ** Abyssinia."— Editor  N.  A.  R. 
VOL.  CLIV. — NO.  423.  11 
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200,000  cabin  passengers  leave  the  port  of  New  York  alone  for 
Europe  every  year,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  are  liable  to  dan- 
gers such  as  those  to  which  the  passengers  of  the  ''City  of 
Bichmond  *'  were  recently  exposed. 

It  cannot  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  science  or  skill  will 
ever  overcome  the  special  perils  of  the  sea;  but  what  reasonably 
may  be  looked  for  is  that  scientific  knowledge  should  be  made 
use  of  to  prevent  disasters  such  as  that  which  took  place  on  board 
the  Inman  liner  "  City  of  Richmond,^'  so  that  the  reproach  may 
be  wiped  away  that  in  the  British  Parliament  in  the  year  1891  no 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  cause  of  these  fearful  accidents 
could  be  given.  That  such  should  have  been  the  case  is  the 
more  extraordinary  in  these  days  when  the  application  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  to  practical  purposes  has  been  of  such  a  marked 
character.  It  is  not  as  if  it  had  been  a  solitary  instance  or 
an  accident  of  rare  occurrence.  When  we  find  that  in  the 
last  ten  years  there  have  been  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
seventy-one  fires  in  cotton-laden  ships  from  America  to  British 
ports,  that  nearly  four  hundred  lives  were  lost  through  cotton 
fires  in  holds  of  steamers  in  the  year  1890,  that  there  were  during 
the  years  1889  and  1890  nearly  sixty  fires  of  a  serious  nature  on 
ocean-going  steamers,  besides  numerous  instances,  frequently  ter- 
minating in  the  total  destruction  of  the  vessels,  of  cotton  fires  on 
board  American  river  and  coasting  steamers,  and  that  not  less 
that  £150,000  is  the  estimated  cost  of  insurance  of  cotton  imported 
to  England  from  America,  it  is  certainly  not  a  little  surpris- 
ing that  more  information  is  not  available,  and  that  more  at- 
tempts have  not  been  made  to  arrive  at  the  causes  of  these 
serious  calamities,  so  damaging  to  commercial  interests,  and  so 
perilous  to  the  lives  of  the  many  thousands  of  passengers  who 
every  year  cross  the  Atlantic. 

Since,  then,  there  are  such  grave  doubts  as  to  the  origin  of 
fires  in  cotton-laden  ships,  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for 
specially  drawing  attention  to  the  serious  danger  to  which  pas- 
sengers in  those  ships  are  exposed,  and  also  to  point  out  that, 
unless  the  causes  of  those  fires  can  be  discovered  and  remedies 
applied,  it  may  become  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  take  some 
steps  to  regulate,  or,  if  necessary,  to  prevent,  the  carrying  of 
passengers  in  ships  laden  with  cargoes  of  inflammable  substances. 

Let  us  now  briefly  refer  to  the  accident  on  board  the  ''  City  of 
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Eichmond/'  This  vessel  left  New  York  on  the  3d  of  June,  1891, 
bound  for  Liverpool,  with  a  crew  of  146  hands  and  298  passengers, 
with  a  general  cargo,  consisting  chiefly  of  1,000  quarters  of  fresh 
meat  and  2,082  bales  of  cotton.  It  appears  from  the  report  of 
the  surveyor  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Liverpool  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cotton  was  carried  under  the  cabin  floor,  and 
that  the  length  of  the  space  on  fire  was  about  one  hundred  feet 
After  the  vessel  had  been  seven  days  at  sea,  on  the  10th  of 
June,  in  latitude  46  degrees  9  minutes  north,  longitude  35  degrees 
34  minutes  west,  at  midnight,  when  a  heavy  sea  was  raging,  a 
passenger  gave  an  alarm  of  fire,  and  smoke  was  seen  issuing  from 
the  cabin.  The  ship  was  soon  found  to  be  on  fire  in  the  hold 
where  the  cotton  was  stowed,  under  where  the  passengers  were 
sleeping,  and  had  not  the  deck  over  the  cotton  been  of  iron,  it  is 
believed  that  the  vessel  could  not  have  reached  a  port  of  safety. 
The  imminent  danger  is  described  by  a  passenger  as  follows  : 

**  Whilat  the  storm  was  at  its  height,  aboat  midnight,  a  lady  passenger 
was  awakened  from  her  sleep  by  the  intensity  of  the  heat  and  by  the  fames 
of  smoke.  She  immediately  caUed  a  steward,  and  it  was  found  that  the  floor 
wassohot  that  a  fire  of  some  kind  was  in  the  hold  near  by.  .  .  .  Portions 
of  the  crew  endeavored  to  get  at  the  burning  bales  of  cotton,  but  the  men 
were  almost  suffocated  in  their  endeavors  to  do  so.  .  .  .  Captain  Red- 
ford,  being  aware  of  the  serious  nature  of 'the  fire,  now  ordered  the  stewards 
to  rouse  aU  the  passengers  and  get  them  up  on  deck.  .  .  .  When  I  got  up 
on  deck,  the  crew  were  running  to  and  fro  preparing  boats  for  launching,  and 
the  stewards  were  providing  six  days'  rations  for  each  passenger.  It  was  a 
fearful  night.  The  wind  was  screeching  as  it  swept  through  the  veesers  rig- 
ging,  and  seas  were  washing  across  the  decks.  .  .  .  The  suspense  all 
throngh  that  night  was  something  terrible." 

Providentially,  at  length  ships  were  sighted,  and  after  four  days 
the  "  City  of  Richmond  "  was  brought  to  Liverpool  without  loss 
of  life,  with  the  fire  still  burning. 

Now,  it  is  probable  that  few  of  the  many  hundred  passengers 
who  cross  the  Atlantic  are  aware  of  the  danger  they  are  incur- 
ring. It  is  a  danger  not  apparent ;  a  danger  far  more  to  be 
dreaded  in  its  probable  consequences  than  the  ordinary  perils  of 
the  sea ;  a  danger  unthought  of,  because  unknown  ;  a  danger,  it 
is  supposed,  which  a  drop  of  oil  or  a  current  of  air  may  originate 
and  cause  to  burst  forth  at  any  moment.  But  great  as  may  be 
the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  any  satisfactory  results  as  regards  the 
causes  of  cotton  fires  in  ships,  we  confess  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  it  is  that  more  attention  has  not  l^een  given  to 
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tho  sabject ;  how  it  is  that  the  great  interests  affected  by  it  re- 
main almost  quiescent  when  the  safety  of  many  lives  are  involved 
in  it^  and  when  so  large  an  amount  of  property  and  insurance  is 
concerned.  If  it  had  not  been  brought  to  our  attention  by  the 
recent  discussion  in  the  British  Parliament  that  comparatively 
little  is  known  with  regard  to  the  causes  of  fires  in  cotton-laden 
ships,  we  might  have  hesitated  to  believe  it  possible  that  the 
trading  interests  of  America,  India,  and  other  cotton-growing 
countries  should  have  been  so  long  contented,  in  these  days  of 
advancement  in  scientific  knowledge,  to  leave  such  an  important 
question  unsolved.  We  are  aware  that  there  are  laws  compelling 
passenger  steamers  that  leave  ports  in  the  United  States  to  be 
fitted  with  pipes  for  injecting  steam  into  their  holds  in  the  event 
of  fire  occurring  in  them,  and  that  British  passenger  steamers 
have  adopted  the  same  system  ;  but  this  provision  has  been  found 
insufficient  in  the  case  of  American  as  well  as  of  British  vessels. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  it  may  be  noticed  that  in  the  case  of  the 
"  City  of  Richmond,'*  after  the  injection  of  steam  for  several 
days,  upon  opening  the  hold  after  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  Liver- 
pool the  fire  was  found  to  be  raging  fiercely.* 

Now,  in  connection  with  this  it  is  important  to  observe 
that  the  interests  of  underwriters  do  not  seem  to  lie  in  the 
direction  of  assisting  in  the  introduction  of  means  of  doing  away 
with  one  of  the  principal  dangers  which  it  is  their  business  to 
insure  against,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  somewhat 
similar  view  is  taken  by  passenger  steamship  companies — that  it 
would  not  do  for  them  to  adopt  expensive  apparatus  for 
extinguishing  fires  unless  it  was  made  compulsory  upon  all  to  do 
so.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  that  the  conclusion  must  be  come 
to  that  there  has  been  no  very  serious  endeavor  to  ascertain  the 
true  cause  of  these  disasters,  which,  it  would  seem  most  probable, 
have  arisen  from  more  causes  than  one.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  mode  of  packing  may  account  for  some  cases  of  cotton 
fires,  and  in  support  of  this  view  it  is  found  that  the  fires  occur 
but  rarely  in  shipments  from  India.  It  appears  that  about 
6,000,000  hundredweight  of  cotton  is  shipped  yearly  from  India 
to  England,  that  during  the  nine  years  up  to  1887  only  four  fires 

*  It  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  no  attempts  have  been  made  to  grapple  with 
this  serious  danger.  espeoiaUy  in  cotton-laden  ships.  The  snocestfal  experiments 
made  with  Carver's  apparatus  for  extinguishing  fires  in  ships'  holds  must  be  weU 
known  by  all  who  havo  given  their  attention  to  the  subject. 
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occurred  in  ships  with  cotton  cargoes,  and  that  since  then  there 
has  not  been  a  single  fire  in  any  cotton  cargo  from  India.  Rela- 
tive to  this  the  Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
recently  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  : 

**  I  am  inclined  to  infer  that  the  danger  is  not  necessarily  inherent  in  the 
cotton,  but  is  probably  due  to  some  different  circumstances  of  treatment  or 
packing.  It  is  an  absolutely  admitted  fact  by  almost  every  court  of  inquiry 
held  mider  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  the  committee  of  Lloyds',  and  by  commit- 
tees which  have  sat  in  America,  that  the  packing  of  cotton  there  and  its 
transit  from  the  cotton-growing  districts  to  the  port  are  not  nearly  so  satis- 
factory in  America  as  in  other  places,  especiaUy  in  India.** 

Evidence  of  a  similar  kind  to  this  was  given  not  long  ago  at 
the  Board  of  Trade  inquiry  into  the  loss  of  the  National  liner 
"  Egypt.'*  It  was  stated  that  in  the  previous  two  seasons  there  had 
been  seventy-seven  fires  in  ships  carrying  cotton,  and  that  forty- 
four  had  broken  out  after  the  vessels  had  sailed.  The  imperfect 
packing  and  banding  of  American  cotton^  and  also  the  method  of 
sampling,  the  cutting  into  the  bales  and  leaving  the  exposed 
places  in  a  rough  state,  were  considered  to  be  one  of  the  causes 
of  fires,  and  it  was  said  that  a  more  closely  woven  material  for 
packing,  closer  pressing,  and  the  use  of  an  increased  number  of 
bands,  as  is  customary  in  the  Egyptian  and  Indian  cotton  trades, 
would  prove  an  effectual  check.*  Various  other  causes  of  dan- 
ger in  connection  with  packing  have  been  suggested,  such  as 
contact  with  some  kinds  of  oil  or  grease,  also  cotton  waste,  so 
much  used  in  steamships,  and  especially  cotton-seed  oil,  the  pro- 
duction of  which  has  been  much  increased,  and  which  is  liable  to 
rapid  oxidization  and  consequent  combustion.  But  none  of  these 
suggestions  seems  to  solve  the  question  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
and  little  has  comparatively  been  done. 

The  important  fact  ought,  however,  to  be  mentioned,  that 
about  a  century  ago  fires  were  of  far  more  frequent  occurrence 
than  now  in  ships  with  cotton  cargoes  from  India.  In  1842  it  is 
recorded  that  four  cotton  ships  were  burnt  in  Bombay  Harbor. 
It  is  also  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that  out  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-one  fires  which  occured  in  ships  carrying  cotton  from 
America  in  the  last  ten  years,  eighty-one  occurred  in  the  port  of 
lading,  forty-five  in  the  port  of  discharge,  and  forty-five  during 
the  voyage.     But  although  we  are  almost  driven  to  the  conclus- 

*  Llyerpool  Journal  of  Commerce,  Dec.  20, 1888. 
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ion  that  cotton  will  at  times,  under  certain  circumstances,  gen- 
erate sufficient  heat  to  produce  combustion,  notwithstanding  the 
experience  of  years  we  seem  to  be  almost  as  far  as  ever  from 
knowing  the  actual  cause,  and  therefore  from  being  able  to  pre- 
vent it  or  to  apply  the  proper  remedy  in  the  event  of  a  fire  taking 
place.  It  seems  that  in  the  case  of  the  *'  City  of  Richmond  "  the 
vessel  was  fitted  with  apparatus  for  injecting  steam  into  the 
hold  where  the  cotton  was  stowed,  and,  though  it  had  the  effect 
of  checking,  it  did  not  extinguish  the  fire,  which  broke  out  afresh 
when  the  ship  arrived  at  Liverpool. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  especially  as  regards  the  difference 
in  the  number  of  fires  which  occur  in  cotton  cargoes  from  America 
and  India — that,  while  in  ships  from  America  the  number  is  large, 
fires  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  ships  from  India — it  is  not  unlikely 
that  a  comparison  of  the  modes  of  lading  and  stowage  might  lead 
to  important  results,  and  show  that  while  in  the  one  case  the  ship 
is  carrying,  as  it  were,  the  means  for  her  own  destruction,  which 
may  almost  at  any  moment  be  brought  into  action,  and  which, 
in  case  of  a  passenger  ship,  may  place  many  lives  in  the  most  im- 
minent peril,  there  would  in  the  other  case  be  comparative  safety. 
The  comparison  might  also  tend  in  some  measure  to  remedy  the 
evil  by  showing  that  it  is  not  inherent  in  the  cotton  itself,  but 
rather  in  the  mode  of  packing  and  stowage,  and  that  it  results 
from  circumstances  external  to  it,  which  might  be  regulated  or 
rendered  harmless.  The  subject  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  about  two  hundred  thousand  c^bin 
passengers  leave  the  port  of  New  York  alone  for  Europe  every  year 
in  ships  carrying  cotton  ;  and  when  we  find  that  the  imports  of 
cotton  from  the  Unit^  States  in  the  year  ending  December  30, 
1890,  amounted  to  2,888,997  bales,  the  value  of  each  bale  being 
about  £10,  the  magnitude  of  the  trade,  and  the  necessity  of  its 
regulation  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  passengers  and  the  security 
of  property,  may  in  some  measure  be  realized.* 

In  conclusion,  we  may  express  a  hope  that  the  serious  acci- 
dent which  befell  the  ''  City  of  Richmond,''  and  which  was  prov- 

*  It  Is  said  to  be  not  an  nnoommon  thin?  for  the  White  Star  linen  "  Majestic  ** 
and  "Teutonic"  to  leave  New  York  Harbor  with  over  a  thousand  souls  on 
board.  As  a  matter  of  tact,  the  •*  Majestic"  sailed  from  New  York  in  July,  1890. 
with  1.500  souls  on  board.  These  nriant  steamers  firenerally  cam  large  cargoes  of 
cotton.  In  August,  1890,  a  fire  occurred  on  board  the  *'  Mi^jeetio,"  amongst  the  ootton 
cargo,  a  short  time  before  the  yeesel  saUed. 
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identially  terminated  without  loss  of  life,  may  not  be  without 
some  good  result,  and  that  the  shipping  and  trading  companies 
who  have  such  great  interests  at  stake  will  themselves  adopt 
measures  that  will  render  unnecessary  any  legislative  interference, 
and  at  the  same  time  restore  confidence  in  the  public  mind  as 
regards  the  safety  of  passengers  crossing  the  Atlantic  on  the  pow- 
erful and  well-appointed  ships  which  form  the  links  of  social  and 
commercial  intercourse  between  Europe  and  the  great  continent 
of  the  West. 

De  La  Wabr. 
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THE  DUTY  AND  DESTINY  OF  ENGLAND  IN  INDU. 

BY   SIB    BDWIK  ARNOLD^  KKIGHT  COHKAKDEB  OF  THB   IKDIAK 
EMPIBE  AKD  COMPANION  OP  THE  STAB  OF  INDIA. 


Isolated  by  thoir  self-completeness  and  continental  seclusion, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  great  republic  possess,  I  think,  only  an 
imperfect  comprehension  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  India, 
and  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  British  administration  in  that 
Asiatic  world.  They  themselves  touch  no  Oriental  races,  are 
perturbed  by  no  Oriental  problems,  and  in  their  national  policies 
have  no  account  to  take  of  Oriental  feelings  and  aspirations.  The 
•*  Indians  ^'  of  whom  alone  they  know  are  as  different  from  the 
people  of  Hindustan  as  one  branch  of  the  human  tree  can  possibly 
be  from  another ;  and  those  other  "  colored  persons  '*  with  whom 
they  have  to  do — Africans,  not  Asiatics — represent  only  for  them 
the  memory  of  a  great  historical  fault,  and  of  a  sublime  and  sor- 
rowful expiation  ;  as  well  as  perpetually  presenting  to  them  a  dark 
and  difficult  problem  for  the  future.  There  is  next  to  no  trade 
between  India  and  the  United  States,  and  the  wonderful  peninsula 
itself  is,  as  far  as  geographical  remoteness  goes,  at  the  longitudinal 
antipodes  for  all  travelling  Americans.  Thus,  it  is  not  surprising 
if  somewhat  confused  ideas  are  held  here  regarding  the  Indian 
dominions  of  Queen  Victoria  ;  and  if  erroneous  and  sometimes 
even  unjust  notions  upon  the  British  occupation  exist  among  the 
public  writers  of  the  States. 

Yet  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  the  vast,  powerful,  and  en- 
lightened trans- Atlantic  portion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family  should 
truly  understand  what  is  the  magnificent  charge  laid  in  Asia  by 
Providence  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  cis-Atlantic  portion  of  the 
breed,  and  how  that  charge  has  been,  and  is  being,  fulfilled.  Per- 
sonally I  could  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  many,  very  many^ 
Americans,  instead  of  few,  as  at  present,  would  visit  the  land. 
The  majority  of  them  would  come  back,  I  know,  full  of  a  new 
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sense  of  the  noble  task  which  England  performs  towards  all  those 
scores  of  millions  of  their  Aryan  relations — since  the  people  of  In- 
dia proper  are  really  very  nearly  akin  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  blood  ; 
much  more  closely,  indeed,  than,  say,  the  Hungarians,  the  south- 
em  Italians,  or  the  Russians.  Many  a  word  in  constant  use  among 
New  Yorkers  or  Bostonians  is  of  direct  Sanskrit  origin ;  many 
an  intimate,  familiar  philosophical  or  religious  thought  has  come 
straight  to  them  from  the  scrolls  of  the  Vedas  or  the  teachings  of 
ancient  Hindu  sages ;  and  if  it  wore  possible,  at  a  stroke,  to 
cancel  from  daily  life  in  these  American  cities,  or  in  our  own,  the 
elements  due  to  Indian  metaphysics  and  Indian  mental  influences, 
the  gap  caused  would  enormously  astonish  the  unreflecting. 
Moreover,  on  the  friendly  and  imperial  side,  as  a  sister  people  of 
our  speech  and  of  our  mighty  common  line,  the  American  Repub- 
lic has  a  special  share  in  the  British  control  of  India,  and  in  the 
prodigious  effect  which  our  sway  over  it  exercises  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  world  and  upon  the  fate  of  Asia.  For  these  reasons,  and 
others,  it  is  heartily  to  be  desired  that  the  public  opinion  of  your 
great  country  should  rightly  comprehend  the  duty  and  destiny  of 
England  in  India,  and  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  honor  of  an 
invitation  from  the  conductor  of  The  Review  to  offer  herewith  a 
humble  contribution  of  facts  and  generalizations  towards  such  an 
end. 

For  example,  I  have  read  during  the  recent  talk  about  India, 
in  connection  with  the  temporary  trouble  in  the  Pamir,  articles 
in  American  papers,  lightly  and  carelessly — but,  of  course,  cleverly 
— penned,  as  if  it  were  an  indifferent  matter  to  civilization 
generally,  and  to  Americans  in  particular,  whether  Russia  should 
ever  seriously  challenge  the  British  possession  of  India  and  perhaps 
even  some  day  succeed  in  ousting  us  from  the  peninsula.  In  re- 
ality, such  an  event,  could  it  befall,  would  prove  the  direst  oc- 
currence for  human  progress — and  indirectly  for  the  United  States 
themselves — since  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  bar- 
barians. It  would  be  the  triumph  of  the  Slav  over  the  Saxon, 
and  would  set  back  the  development  of  Asia,  and  the  advancement 
of  the  human  race  generally,  at  least  a  thousand  years.  I  can 
imagine  some  of  the  clever  young  newspaper  men,  whom  I  have 
been  everywhere  glad  to  meet,  responding  in  familiar  local 
phrase  to  this :  "  Well,  but  it  would  not  be  our  funeral !  '*  In 
this  respect  they  would  find   out  their  mistake  if  they  should 
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live  long  enough.  The  loss  of  India  to  England  would  mean 
the  breaking-up  and  decay  of  our  ancient  empire  ;  the  eventual 
spread  of  Slavonic  and  Mongolian  hordes  all  over  the  vacant 
places  and  open  markets  of  the  world ;  the  world^s  peace  gone ; 
again,  as  in  days  of  Belisarius,  the  march  of  sciences,  arts,  re- 
ligions, arrested  as  when  Omar  burned  the  Alexandrian  Li- 
brary ;  and  history  once  more  put  back  to  the  beginning  of  a  new 
effort,  under  novel  and  gloomy  auspices,  to  effect  that  which  is 
the  perpetual  object  of  its  course  and  its  combinations — the 
final  amalgamation  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  globe  under  one 
law  and  one  common  faith  and  culture. 

That "  real  estate  "  in  Kansas  City,  where  I  am  writing  these 
pages,  would  suffer  from  a  decisive  victory  won  over  Her  Ma- 
jesty's troops  by  a  Russian  army  inside  India  is  more,  indeed,  than 
I  venture  to  affirm  ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  of  two  facts  :  one  that 
such  a  disaster  would  be  as  bad  a  thing  for  Americans  in  the  long 
run  as  for  Englishmen,  for  Hindus,  and  for  the  people  of  Islam  ; 
and  the  other  that  it  will  not  happen,  because — thanks  be  to 
God  1 — Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria's  strength  in  India,  material 
and  moral,  is  amply  sufficient  to-day  to  guarantee  the  security  and 
tranquillity  of  the  stupendous  charge  it  bears  there  against  any 
force,  and  any  combination  of  forces,  likely  to  be  brought  for- 
ward in  challenge  of  the  Empress  of  India. 

The  way  in  which  we  acquired  this  immense  appanage  of  the 
British  Empire  is  often  made  a  matter  of  reproach,  and  not,  of 
course,  without  grounds  ;  but  chiefly  by  those  least  thoroughly 
informed  of  all  the  facts.  If  there  is  to  be  no  statute  of  limita- 
tions in  history  ;  if  all  the  title-deeds  of  states  are  to  stand  vitiated 
when  any  ancient  wrong,  or  violence,  or  selfishness,  or  insincerity 
can  be  proved  against  them,  then,  indeed,  I  should  have  to  own 
our  Indian  possessions  forfeit,  and  the  map  of  the  world  must 
be  also  remodelled  from  pole  to  pole.  Not  alone  Clive,  Warren 
Hastings,  and  Lord  Dalhousie  must  be  arraigned  and  condemned 
at  the  bar  of  international  equity,  but  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and 
Penn  the  Apostle,  and  Columbus  himself. 

In  point  of  fact,  our  Indian  Empire  was  forced  upon  us  by 
the  irresistible  current  of  events.  It  began  in  the  utmost 
simplicity,  with  a  merchant's  charter  and  with  a  doctor's 
prescription  1  Some  London  traders  got  a  monopoly  of  buying 
and  selling  goods  at  the  mouth   of  the  Ganges,  as  well  as  at 
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Bombay  and  Surat ;  and  were  doing  a  quiet  wholesale  and  retail 
business  when  one  of  their  doctors  cured  the  Great  Mogul 
Ferozeshah  of  a  boil  on  his  back,  and  the  princess,  his  daughter, 
of  a  fever.  For  a  fee  he  received  the  land  where  Calcutta  now 
stands,  and  sold  it  cheap  to  his  company,  who  erected  a  factory 
there  called  Fort  William.  After  that  the  merchants  became 
princes  in  spite  of  their  earnest  effort  to  remain  brokers.  To 
protect  themselves  against  the  misrule  and  lawlessness  of  the 
Bengal  Sonbadhars,  culminating  in  such  terrible  and  unfortunate 
outrages  as  the  **  Black  Hole,'^  they  were  obliged  to  build 
strongholds,  occupy  stations,  and  enlist  soldiers.  They  were 
drawn  into  wars  against  their  will,  successively  with  the  French, 
the  Mahrattas,  the  Mohammedans  of  the  Carnatic,  of  Beejapore, 
of  the  Northwest,  etc.,  not  less  than  with  roving  Pindarries,  rest- 
less Madrassees,  and  powerful  piratical  enemies  on  the  sea.  As 
they  grew  perforce  greater  and  richer,  and  the  central  business 
house  in  London  appointed,  one  after  the  other,  those  famous 
satraps,  called  governors-general,  it  is  notable  and  almost  comic 
to  read  how  the  court  of  directory,  upon  his  nomination, 
strictly  charged  each  of  these  magnates  in  succession  to  keep  out 
of  conflicts,  and  not  under  any  circumstances  to  acquire  any 
fresh  territory-;  and  how  each  of  them,  having  stoutly  protested 
at  the  farewell  banquet  in  the  *' House  *' on  Comhill  that  he 
intended  to  bring  home  an  undrawn  sword,  sent  despatches  after 
a  year  or  two,  by  the  long  sea  route,  to  say  with  deep  contrition 
that  he  had  been  obliged  to  defeat  a  formidable  potentate  and 
to  annex  a  splendid  province. 

In  this  reluctant  and  fated  way  the  '*  Company  Bahadur, *' 
augmenting  time  aftei*  time  by  kingdoms  and  states,  increased  to 
its  later  imperial  and  commanding  proportions,  until  it  ended  by 
gaining  the  golden  prize  of  Indian  sovereignty  from  all  the  eager 
aspirants  who  had  disputed  it :  from  the  French,  the  Portuguese, 
the  Mogul,  the  Mahratta,  the  Madras  Islamites,  the  Punjab 
Sikhs,  the  predatory  robber  princes,  and  even  from  some  of  these 
dangerously  allied.  The  Olympic  garland  of  all  the  world's 
glories,  contended  for  from  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great  to 
those  of  Avitabile,  Lally,  Dupleix,  and  Tippu  Saheb,  thus  fell  at 
last  to  that  band  of  respectable  and  pacific  city  merchants,  who 
started  an  empire  with  a  physician's  prescription,  and  established 
a  commerce  of  hundreds  of  millions  sterling  with  an  original 
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order  to  their  agents  at  Calcutta  ^'  to  procure  a  dozen  lbs.  of 
the  best  tay  ye  can  gett."  Nor  did  they  undeserve  or  misuse 
that  extraordinary  and  brilliant  fortune  to  any  serious  or  criminal 
extent.  The  eloquent  thunders  of  Burke  and  Sheridan  against 
the  great  lieutenants  of  the  company  were^  in  reality^  largely 
rhetorical.  Glive  was  better  justified  than  the  casual  student  of 
history  deems  when  he  exclaimed,  referring  to  his  impeachment : 
**  By  God  1  I  am  astonished,  when  I  look  back,  at  my  own  mode- 
ration!*' Their  grand  succession  of  illustrious  rulers — Corn- 
wallis,  Amherst,  Wellesley,  Auckland,  Elphinstone,  Munro,  Dal- 
housie — all  took,  in  their  degree,  the  enthusiasm  of  service  with 
which  India  inspires  a  man,  gave  solid  peace  and  safety  to 
the  teeming  population,  and  rooted  out  from  the  land  innumer- 
able ancient  cruelties  and  abuses.  It  is  notable  how  the  recollec- 
tion of  those  great  and  valorous  servants  of  **  John  Company '» 
still  lives  with  gratitude  and  reverence  among  the  people  of  Hin- 
dustan. In  many  a  town  and  village  you  may  see  shrines  and 
religious  monuments  erected  to  them,  where  the  simple  peasants 
offer  daily  gifts  of  rice  and  flowers,  and  you  may  hear  to-day  in 
the  bazaars  of  Calcutta  the  black  mothers  singing  to  their  child- 
ren:   , 

"  HaJthi  par  howdah^  ghora  parjtn, 
JiUdi  bahir  jaJta  Warin  Hcuiin  ** ; 
which  means  : 

"  The  howdah  on  the  elephant,  the  saddle  on  the  steed. 
And  Boon  wUI  Warren  Hastings  go  riding  forth  with  speed.** 

It  was  under  that  marvellous  and  masterful  "John  Com- 
pany*'  that  India  silently  but  gratefully  saw  abolished  "  satx/^  the 
burning  of  Hindu  widows ;  "  thuggiy*  the  organized  assassina- 
tion of  travellers  by  the  roomal,  the  handkerchief,  of  the  Thugs ; 
the  dreadful  and  common  practice  of  infanticide,  once  a  general 
custom  in  certain  provinces  ;  the  celebration  of  the  Mertah,  or 
human  sacrifices  to  propitiate  the  gods  of  rural  fertility;  the 
countless  and  fantastic  tyrannies  practised  by  cruel  princes  on 
their  subjects ;  the  bitter  tortures  and  exactions  with  which 
traders  who  had  amassed  wealth  were  persecuted ;  the  holocausts 
of  dying  victims  drowned  daily  in  the  name  of  religion  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hoogli,  and  many  other  enormities  of  the  preceding 
times.  Generous  in  a  princely  way  to  their  servants,  easy  with 
their  subjects,  liberal  and  large-minded  in  council,  fearless  and  im- 
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placable  in  war^  well-meaning  and  conscientious  in  administration^ 
the  *^ Company  Bahadur"  made  for  itself  in  its  one  hundred 
years  of  Oriental  sway  a  name  which  has  rendered  commerce 
imperial^  and  has^  as  before  in  Corinth  and  Venice,  robed  traffic  in 
the  purple  of  royalty.  It  became  among  the  natives  a  majestic 
abstraction,  something  divine,  mysterious,  and  omnipotent,  which 
they  worshipped  like  Kali,  the  Goddess  of  Power  and  Terror.  It 
shared  with  the  British  throne  the  task  of  ruling  the  Asiatic 
Empire,  and  its  proconsuls  regularly  reported,  mail  after  mail,  by 
*^  double  entry,''  to  the  sovereign  at  St.  James's  and  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Honorable  East  India  Company  in  the  City.  But  the 
sword  which  it  had  forged  to  serve  and  sustain  it — ^the  Sepoy 
Army — broke  in  its  still  vigorous  grasp  through  carelessness  and 
inadvertence  ;  and  the  home  government,  which  was  obliged  to 
step  in  with  all  the  might  of  the  realm  to  save  it,  succeeded 
inevitably  to  the  lapsed  estates  of  its  sway. 

I  myself  had  the  never-to-be-regretted  and  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten honor  of  serving  the  Honorable  East  India  Company  in  its 
Educational  Department,  and  was  present  at  the  table  of  the  Gov 
emor  of  Bombay,  Lord  Elphinstone,  on  the  memorable  night 
when,  at  Kirkee,  in  the  Deccan,  he  read  aloud  to  a  brilliant  com- 
pany of  administrators,  public  officials,  and  military  and  financial 
officers  collected  round  him,  the  proclamation  transferring  British 
India  from  the  company  to  the  crown.  Deep  as  our  devotion  was 
to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  and  grateful  as  we  all  were  that  those  two 
years  of  darkness  and  danger  lately  traversed  had  passed  away, 
bringing  safety,  sunshine,  and  stronger  securities  than  ever,  the 
emotion  produced  by  that  ceremony  was  extraordinary.  I  wistfully 
saw,  on  that  proud  and  sad  evening,  renowned  old  veterans  of  the 
wars  weeping  openly,  and  gray-haired  officials  of  the  famous  com- 
pany, when  attempting  to  speak,  choked  with  their  crowding 
memories.  It  was  the  demise  of  a  veritable  and  mighty 
potentate  at  which  we  assisted ;  the  passing-away  of  an  as- 
sociation of  empire-making  traders,  greater  than  the  proud  burgh- 
ers of  the  Hague,  than  the  Hanseatic  Leaguers,  nay,  than  the 
Council  of  Ten  itself  when,  from  ocean-throned  Venice, 
"Tbrice  did  she  hold  the  gorgeous  East  in  fee." 

I  was  in  India  during  that  great  mutiny  of  1857,  and,  of 
course,  saw  and  heard  things  which  I  prefer  now  to  forget;  for 
we  were  but  a  few  *'Saheb  16k"  among  many  and  ferocious  ene- 
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mies,  and  the  typical  Englishman  "  cornered  "  is  no  saint.  But, 
also,  I  saw  and  heard  at  that  dark  time  things  good  to  remember 
in  the  way  of  perfect  fidelity  and  fast  affection  between  the  races ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  population  at  large  were  never,  for  a 
moment,  against  us.  Had  they  been,  we  must  have  disappeared 
as  sand  castles  do  before  the  roll  of  the  sea  breakers.  A  Mabratta 
shikari,  one  of  my  hunting  servants,  casually  remarked  to  me 
once  in  the  jungle,  when  we  were  chatting  about  the  "Sircar  ": 
"  If  we  should  spit  at  you  altogether  and  with  one  mouth,  Saheb! 
we  should  drown  all  you  English '';  and  of  course  that  was  coarsely 
true.  The  mutiny  was,  however,  not  Indian,  but  Mohammedan 
in  origin  and  essence,  and  only  by  the  scandal  of  the  "  greased 
cai-tridges  "  through  the  pampered  spirit  of  the  high-caste  Hindu 
soldiers,  did  the  Muslims  get  the  Hindus  to  act  with  them  for  once, 
albeit,  if  successful,  they  would  have  instantly  set  to  work  to  cut 
each  others'  throats.  Such  an  event  as  that  alliance,  and  the 
consequent  outbreak,  is  next  to  impossible  again,  because  com- 
munications are  now  made  perfect,  the  British  forces  in  India 
are  maintained  at  a  scale  commandingly  strong,  and  the  artillery 
ever  since  the  mutiny  has  been  kept  wholly  in  British  hands. 

Moreover,  with  that  mutiny  and  with  the  rule  of  "  John 
Company  ''  terminated  the  era  of  annexation ;  and,  partly  on  that 
account,  ever  since  then  the  independent  native  princes  have  be- 
come heartily  loyal,  and  will  remain  so,  while  we  deserve  their 
loyalty  by  our  strength,  our  justice,  and  our  resolution  to  main- 
tain the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  land.  The  Queen's  name  is 
to-day  far  greater  and  more  potent  in  Hindustan  than  was  even  the 
company's,  and  ^'Maharani  Kajai  " — "  Victory  for  the  Empress!" 
— is  a  battle-cry  which  would  be  shouted  joyfully  by  all  the  war- 
like races  of  Rajpootana,  Kattiawar,  the  Punjab,  the  Dcccan,  and 
even  the  Mohammedan  Northwest,  if  in  any  crisis  Her  Majesty 
chose  to  admit  the  chivalry  of  the  native  courts  to  her  active  ser- 
vice. The  regular  native  army,  by  which  I  imply  our  Sepoy 
regiments,  horse  and  foot,  is  in  excellent  condition  to-day  as  to 
drill  and  discipline,  and  side  by  side  with  its  English  comrades, 
and  led  by  British  officers,  would  perform  doughty  deeds  of  valor, 
albeit  the  English  officers  are  by  no  means  numerous  enough. 

As  to  the  courage  of  the  Sepoy,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  so 
long  as  he  has  white  leadership.  I  sat  once  with  a  detachment 
of  the  25th  N.   Infantry  of  Bombay,  just  returned  from  the 
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mntiny  campaign  nnder  Sir  Hugh  Bose  and  Havelock.  One 
among  the  gallant  fellows  had  lost  a  hand.  He  did  not  tell  me 
himself  how  it  happened,  but  a  comrade  explained  that  Govind 
had  led  a  party  of  stormers  to  a  fortress  gate,  one  of  those  which 
opened,  after  the  Indian  fashion,  by  a  heavy  wooden  bar  which 
you  lifted  through  a  hole.  Putting  his  left  hand  through  the 
hole  to  move  the  sliding  latch^  it  was  shorn  clean  off  by  the  blow 
of  a  sabre-blade  inside,  whereupon  the  brave  soldier  thrust  in  his 
right  hand,  opened  the  gate,  and  was  the  first  to  rush  the  en- 
trance and  take  the  fort.  A  hundred  similar  examples  of  na- 
tional valor  live  in  my  mind. 

With  the  transference  of  India  to  the  Grown  came  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  Among  the  former  was  the  direct  impress  given 
of  imperial  modes  of  government,  through  the  hands  of  such 
eminent  and  experienced  statesmen  as  Lords  Lawrence,  North- 
brook,  and  Dufferin  ;  and  among  the  latter  the  mischief  of  getting 
India  ^'  meddled  and  muddled  ^'  by  entanglement  with  the  House 
of  Commons  debates.  With  the  true  good  sense  which  ever 
distinguishes  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  once 
remarked  to  me  :  "  How  can  you  expect  India  to  be  well  governed 
any  more  when  the  Viceroy  has  always  at  his  elbow  a  button 
which  communicates  straight  with  the  India  Office  in  Westmin- 
ster, and  with  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  '*  Another 
result  has  followed  which  is  of  mixed  evil  and  good.  Education 
has  been  largely  extended,  with  excellent  consequences  in  many 
directions,  but  baneful  ones  in  others.  Instruction  in  the  ver- 
nacular, conveying  by  native  language  the  simplest  and  most 
solid  truths  and  achievements  of  Western  schools,  goes  on  very 
widely  indeed,  and  is  an  unmixed  good.  But  in  the  colleges  and 
high  schools,  where  degrees  are  conferred  or  prepared  for,  the 
custom  has  too  much  been  to  impart  a  superficial  acquaintance 
with  English  literature,  which  is  of  no  use  to  the  student  unless 
he  obtains  government  employment,  and  not  of  very  much  utility 
even  then.  The  Brahman,  dispossessed  of  his  old  authority  and 
influence  in  the  land,  has  taken  largely  to  these  curricula  of  polite 
sciolism,  and  becomes  **  a  fish  out  of  water,'*  utterly  helpless  and 
malcontent,  except  he  gets  into  some  department  of  official  work. 
This  has  mischievously  bred  a  large  and  restless  class  of  discon- 
tented young  men,  principally  of  high  caste,  who  receive  in  the 
government  colleges  and  high  schools  a  superficial  instruction  in 
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English  language  and  literature,  which  turns  them  out  conceited, 
but  unfitted  for  the  duties  of  life.  As  they  are  far  too  numerous 
to  be  all  of  them  receiyed  into  the  service,  the  large  balance  of 
the  disappointed  Brahmans  constitute  a  collection  of  people  who 
agitate  and  raise  political  questions  for  which  India  is  not  ripe. 

These  young  smatterers  are  known  on  the  Bengal  side  as 
Baboos,  but  there  are  plenty  of  them  to  be  found  on  the  Bombay 
side  and  in  the  vicinity  of  every  government  college.  These  are 
they  who  agitate  in  the  native  press,  in  public  meetings,  and 
among  foolish  and  thoughtless  circles  in  England  itself,  for  repre- 
sentative institutions  and  other  absurdities,  with  ever  larger  share 
in  the  government  of  India  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  fel- 
lows. I  have  been  myself  to  some  extent  guilty  of  creating  a 
considerable  number  of  these  intempestive  spirits,  since  I  was 
president  for  several  years  of  the  Sanskrit  College  at  Poena,  in 
the  Deccan,  which,  with  the  Elphinstone  Institution,  constituted 
the  University  of  Bombay.  But  my  500  students  were  almost  all 
Mahrattas,  who  are  of  a  sturdier  type  than  the  Bengali  Brahmans. 
These  latter,  when  they  have  learned  English  and  dabbled  a  little 
in  Scott's  poems  and  other  ornamental  literature,  have  really 
nothing  that  they  can  do  except  to  turn  clerks  in  a  government 
establishment.  They  are  full  of  a  certain  narrow  capacity,  and 
when  Lord  Dufferin  once  asked  me  what  was  the  most  striking 
sight  I  had  seen  in  travelling  through  India,  my  answer  was,  to 
have  beheld  a  Calcutta  Baboo  prime  minister  to  the  Maharajah  of 
Jeypore.  But  even  in  my  time  we  had  begun  to  rectify  the 
mischief  of  this  too  geuteel  education  by  doing  that  which  ought 
to  be  done  and  will  now  be  done,  and  in  the  future,  all  over  India. 
Technical  and  practical  instruction,  with  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  ought  to  be  rendered  as  common  and  easy  as  can  be ; 
but  belles  lettres  should  be  made  expensive  and  comparatively  un- 
attractive, so  as  to  divert  the  minds  and  thought  of  the  rising 
intellect  of  India  to  botany,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  and  the  more 
useful  branches  of  learning,  the  fruit  of  which  would  be  that  we 
should  gradually  get  the  immense  natural  resources  of  India 
better  developed. 

In  connection  with  this  class  of  youthful  and  disappointed 
agitators,  one  hears  sometimes  the  government  of  India  reproached 
for  not  advancing  quicker  on  the  path  of  social  progress  and 
political  reform  of  the  modern  type.    The  Marquis  of  Bipon  was 
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hailed  with  delight  by  these  well-meaning  but  hasty  people, 
becanse  he  took  his  inspiration  from  the  Calcutta  Baboos  and 
their  friends,  and  tried  to  rush  ahead  with  what  was  justly  called 
at  the  time  a  "  breathless  benevolence/'  But  he  confessed  him- 
self, on  returning  home,  to  a  friend  of  mine,  that  he  had  no  real 
supporter  in  that  premature  policy  among  English  residents  in 
India,  "  except  his  Scotch  gardener  at  Simla*^;  and  if  one  under- 
stands the  land,  it  will  be  seen  how  rash  and  precipitate  it  is  to 
apply  to  her  the  constitutional  or  democratic  principles  of  the 
West.  Patriotism  is  a  word  that  has  not  and  cannot  have  any 
universal  meaning  in  that  vast  peninsula,  which  is  a  continent 
and  not  a  country.  India  has  never  governed  itself,  and  has 
never  once  been  governed  by  one  supreme  authority  until  the 
time  of  the  English  rule.  Consequently,  there  never  was  and 
there  never  could  be  that  common  sentiment  among  its  inhabi- 
tants which  is  the  necessary  basis  of  the  feeling  of  patriotism. 
There  never  even  existed  one  comprehensive  native  name  for  the 
peninsula,  regarding  it  geographically  from  Comorin  to  the  Indus. 
Bealize  what  India  is  !  In  the  immense  territory  enclosed  by  the 
great  mountains  on  the  north  and  the  oceans  on  the  south,  it 
contains  nigh  upon  three  hundred  millions  of  souls,  divided  into 
innumerable  races  and  classes,  and  speaking  many  more  than  a 
hundred  different  tongues  and  dialects.  No  countries  in  Europe, 
none  in  North  and  South  America,  are  more  widely  divided  from 
each  other,  in  blood,  religion,  customs,  and  speech,  than  the 
Sikhs,  say,  from  the  Moplas  of  Calicut,  or  the  Mahrattas  of 
Poonah  from  the  Mohammedans  of  Bhopal. 

What  has  always  helped  to  keep  India  from  becoming  homo- 
geneous is  her  village  system,  which  prevails  everywhere.  The 
towns  and  cities,  of  which,  of  course,  there  are  many,  are  all 
entirely  unconnected  in  interests  and  business ;  and  live  apart  from 
each  other  as  much  as  if  they  were  islands  in  the  sea.  Between 
these  lie,  in  the  huge  interspaces  of  the  rural  districts,  innumer- 
able villages,  each  of  them  constituted  on  the  same  plan,  and 
each  of  them  forming  the  little  centre  of  the  agricultural  district 
radiating  far  round  it.  These  villages  are  of  immense  antiquity, 
and  possess  an  identical  system  of  civil  life  which  prob- 
ably dates  from  days  long  before  Moses  and  the  Pharaohs.  They 
never  grow  smaller  or  larger,  for  if  the  population  increases,  it 
migrates  a  few  leagues  off  and  opens  up  some  new  jungle  or  hill. 
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There  are  the  Patel  or  chief  of  the  Tillage,  the  Brahman  astrologer, 
the  blacksmith,  the  carcoon,  or  accountant,  and  the  low-caste  man, 
whose  business  it  is  to  deal  with  corpses,  human  or  animal,  and  to 
skin  the  cattle  when  they  die.  There  is  also  always  in  these 
'^  gaums  "  a  panchayet,  or  council  of  five,  which  acts  as  the  little 
village  court,  and  settles  small  local  questions,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  authorities.  Amid  these  countless  small  centres  of  Hindu 
existence  the  English  collector  or  his  assistants  go  round  annually, 
taking  from  the  cultivators  the  light  assessment  which  makes  the 
government  land  tax,  and  holding  among  them  a  perambulating 
court  of  justice,  which  deals  with  more  serious  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  or  else  refers  them  to  the  higher  tribunals. 

If  all  India  were  composed  entirely  of  these  villages,  and  the 
villages  were  tenanted  by  exactly  the  same  sort  of  people,  there 
might  be  such  a  thing  as  a  homogeneous  peninsula,  for  which  its 
children  might  feel  that  sentiment  of  patriotism  which  is  evoked 
with  us  by  the  mere  name  of  England,  and  which  unites  all  the 
States  of  America,  in  spite  of  their  different  and  sometimes 
discordant  interests,  under  the  star-spangled  banner.  But  the 
numberless  millions  of  that  land  are  split  up  in  every  direction,  so 
that  the  human  strata  cross  and  recross  each  other,  and  show  a  hun- 
dred lines  of  cleavage.  There  is,  first  of  all  in  the  whole  region, 
the  broad  distinction  to  be  ever  borne  in  mind  between  Hindus 
and  Mohammedans,  the  proportion  between  these  being,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  remember,  about  seventeen  to  one.  Yet  this  proportion 
gives  Queen  Victoria  so  many  Muslim  subjects  in  India  that  she 
rules,  taking  them  into  account  with  the  same  religionists  in 
Ceylon,  Malay,  Africa,  Arabia,  and  elsewhere,  three  times  as  many 
of  "  the  faithful "  as  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  himself.  These  Indian 
Mohammedans  represent  and  are  derived  from  the  old  governing 
dynasty  of  the  Mogul.  They  largely  retain,  except  down  in 
Madras,  the  ways  and  feelings  of  a  lordly  and  dominant  race ; 
constantly  quarrelling  with  the  Hindus  upon  religious  questions, 
and  always  ready  to  fly  at  their  throats  but  for  the  strong  restrain- 
ing hand  of  the  English  Government.  As  matters  stand  in  the 
great  Indian  cities,  we  have  occasionally  the  ^'  work  of  the  world  '* 
to  keep  the  peace  between  the  Mohammedans  and  the  Hindus, 
especially  at  the  chief  festivals ;  while  every  now  and  then,  between 
whiles,  the  Hindus  will  throw  the  carcass  of  a  pig  into  a  Mo- 
hammedan   mosque-court,   or  the    Mohammedans  will  openly 
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slaughter  a  cow^  each  of  which  unkind  acts  sets  a  whole  province 
thirsting  for  blood.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  if  our 
power  were  withdrawn,  these  two  main  classes  of  Indian  inhabi- 
tants would  wage  a  war  of  mutual  extermination. 

And  while  this  main  division  exists,  the  Hindus  themselves 
are,  first  of  all,  cut  up  into  four  chief  castes,  with  countless  other 
and  minor  divisions,  which  keep  them  definitely  apart,  and  will 
do  so,  it  appears,  for  centuries  to  come.  Up  to  this  date 
modern  civilization  and  the  ideas  introduced  by  us  have  had  little 
or  no  effect  upon  that  antique  institution,  which  is  supported  by 
the  vast  bulk  of  Hindu  opinion.  The  high-caste  soldiers  who  fill 
our  regiments  of  horse  and  foot,  and  who  would  cheerfully  follow 
their  English  officers  to  death  in  battle,  would  fling  away  their 
half-cooked  dinner  if  even  the  shadow  of  their  commanding 
officer  should  fall  upon  their  cooking-place ;  and  this  out  of  no 
disrespect  for  him,  whom  they  often  love  and  always  revere,  but 
because  of  an  immemorial  religious  prescription.  I  had  myself  as 
a  friend  a  native  officer,  who  fell  very  sick,  and  to  whom  I  said 
one  day :  "  Luximan,  I  could  restore  you  to  health  if  I  might 
give  you,  without  your  knowledge,  a  pint  of  strong  beef -tea  every 
day.^'  He  made  me  a  feeble  salaam,  and  answered  :  "  Saheb, 
when  I  recovered,  if  I  had  found  out  what  you  had  so  kindly 
done,  I  should  want  to  kill  you  at  the  first  opportunity. *'  This 
is  enough  to  show  that  socially  there  is  no  unity  among  the  inhab- 
itants of  India,  nor  any  possibility  of  it,  while  they  are  further 
split  up  by  geographical  and  natural  limitations,  and  by  old  dis- 
tinctions between  the  many  kingdoms  of  India ;  so  that,  as  I  hav 
remarked,  the  Rajputs  are  more  remote  from  the  people  oi 
Outtack,  and  the  Todas  of  the  Blue  Mountains  less  akin  to  the 
mountaineers  of  Thibet,  than  the  New  Yorkers  are  distinguish- 
able from  the  Esquimos,  or  the  Southerners  of  Eichmond  from 
the  red  Indians  of  Winnipeg. 

Since  the  time  of  Alexander  of  Macedon  and  of  King  Asoka, 
we  are  the  first  whose  large  and  undisputed  authority  has  practi- 
cally brought  India  under  one  sceptre.  Indeed,  the  renowned 
Macedonian  never  even  saw  the  Ganges  ;  and  Asoka,  the  famous 
Buddhist  monarch,  with  all  his  widespread  influence,  did  not 
rule  a  tenth  part  of  the  peninsula.  It  lies  now,  from  north  to 
south  and  from  east  to  west,  under  the  benignant  hand  of  the 
"  Maharani,*'  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England.      And  per- 
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haps  by  the  net-work  of  railways  established,  and  the  good  roads 
which  far  and  near  link  the  large  territories  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  by  the  electric  wire  and  the  postal  service,  India  is  at 
last  becoming,  as  far  as  the  thing  is  possible,  a  country  and  not 
a  continent.  Nor  is  it  without  hopeful  foresight  of  such  future 
amalgamation  that  we  have  everywhere  instituted  and  encouraged 
a  municipal  system  in  the  towns,  which  will  help  to  teach  Indian 
citizens  the  art  of  self-government.  But  when  folks  talk  of  ready 
cut-and-dried  representative  systems  for  India,  and  a  hasty  adoption 
of  the  civil  and  social  methods  of  the  West,  they  talk  the  "  breath- 
less benevolence  '*  of  ignorance.  Modern  institutions  are  not  yet 
possible  in  that  vast  and  varied  world,  which  for  many  and  many  a 
year  to  come  wants  nothing  so  much  as  the  immense  tranquillity, 
the  burra  choop,  which  the  Queen's  government  secures  to  it. 

With  what  far-off  and  final  object,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does 
that  government  hold  rule  ?  And  what  do  we  propose  to  ourselves 
as  the  outcome  of  our  continued  guardianship  ?  First  of  all,  they 
do  not  ask  these  questions  in  India.  The  Eastern  mind,  never 
restless  like  the  Western,  is  thoroughly  Christian  in  this,  that 
it  *^  takes  little  thought  for  the  morrow.'*  It  loves  well  to  live 
along,  waiting  for  history  and  destiny — which  is  the  will  of  Para- 
brahm — to  develop  things.  For  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the 
mind  of  India,  as  well  as  the  face  of  the  beautiful  land  and  its  imme- 
morial divisions.  India,  even  in  her  rural  and  least-educated  dis- 
tricts, is  metaphysical  and  philosophical  to  an  extent  unrealized  by 
the  practical  and  material  West.  This  comes  by  inheritance.  The 
Hindu  peasant  succeeds  by  an  unconscious  birthright  to  pro- 
found and  far-reaching  ancient  ideas  which  make  life's  facts  pre- 
sent themselves  to  him  in  quite  a  different  light  from  the  as- 
pect which  they  bear  for  us. 

Take,  for  example,  the  familiar  question  of  the  remarriage  of 
Hindu  widows,  very  much  discussed  and  advocated  by  the 
"breathless-benevolence"  school.  Now,  nothing  would,  on  the 
surface,  seem  more  reasonable  or  more  seasonable  than  that  all 
kindly  people  in  England  and  America  should  denounce  the 
present  Hindu  system.  Under  this,  at  five  years  of  age  the 
little  Indian  maiden  is  publicly  betrothed  to  a  Hindu  boy  of 
seven  or  eight,  of  whom  she  is  from  that  time,  in  social  regard, 
the  wife.  When  they  are  thirteen  and  seventeen,  respectively, 
they  will  live  together  in  the  house  of  the  bridegroom's  father. 
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But  if  the  bridegroom  should  die  before  this,  or  die  shortly  after 
the  marriage,  the  Hindu  girl  mast  remain  a  child-widow  for  all 
her  life,  her  ornaments  taken  from  her,  her  hair  cat  short,  and 
wearing,  not  the  glad  garments  of  crimson  and  gold,  or  purple 
and  silver,  which  mark  the  happy  state  of  an  Indian  wife,  with 
gold  and  silver  bangles  and  the  bright  vermilion  mark  on  the 
forehead,  but  clad  in  the  sad  white  sari  of  her  loneliness.  Noth- 
ing can  seem  more  deplorable.  Bat  if  you  understand  Indian 
ideas,  yon  will  see  at  once  how  serious  a  matter,  socially  speaking, 
any  rash  reform  might  become.  The  universal  Hindu  belief  is 
that  80  great  a  calamity  as  the  death  of  her  husband  could  only 
befall  any  hapless  child  or  woman  because  of  some  great  offence 
committed  by  her  in  a  previous  existence,  and  that  patient  soli- 
tude is  the  right  expiation. 

Of  course  the  Western  reformer  will  immediately  exclaim:  "  We 
have  no  patience  with  such  fantastic  beliefs.  Why,  in  the  name 
of  sober  sense  and  of  the  Christian  government  that  rules  India, 
should  millions  of  these  poor  females  be  compelled  to  lead  a  soli- 
tary and  mournful  existence  for  so  doubtful  a  tenet  as  this  of 
expiating  by  patience  and  loneliness  the  wrong  deeds  done  in  some 
former  life  ?  ''  True  !  I  warmly  agree.  But  consider  a  little 
how  this  thing  works  socially.  The  little  maid,  from  and  after 
the  time  of  her  betrothal,  wholly  belongs  to  the  family  of  her 
bridegroom,  and  is  wholly  chargeable  to  that  family ;  so  that — 
since  every  girl  not  deformed,  sick,  or  lunatic,  is  betrothed  as 
early  as  possible  in  India — there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  woman  in 
that  land  without  protection  and  subsistence  among  all  the 
immense  numbers  to  whom  this  rule  applies.  For  the  sake  of 
the  dead  husband  or  bridegroom,  his  family  or  its  collateral 
branches  will  faithfully  support  her  ;  and  does  support  her  to  the 
end  of  her  life.  But  if  you  take  away  that  supreme  motive  of 
regarding  her  as  belonging  to  her  dead  consort,  and  destined  to 
rejoin  him  by  virtue  of  her  patience  and  fidelity,  if  you  allow  any 
or  all  of  these  young  widows  to  remarry, — or,  rather,  compel  Hindu 
civil  law  to  allow  it, — it  will  soon  be  nobody^s  business  to  shelter 
and  protect  one  who  is  disputed,  like  the  woman  in  the  New 
Testament,  by  different  husbands.  The  consequences  of  such  a 
reform  would  be  that  in  a  few  years  you  would  have  millions  of  In- 
dian women  absolutely  destitute,  and  for  the  first  time  you  would 
establish,  what  does  not  now  exist  in  the  peninsula,  a  pauper  class. 
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I  remember  astonishing  one  of  our  English  ministers  of  state, 
who  was  president  of  the  Poor-Law  Board,  by  asking  him  if  he 
had  ever  studied  the  Indian  poor-law  system.  "  No/'  he  said, 
"  but  I  wish  greatly  to  do  it,  since  there  must  be  much  to  learn 
from  a  country  with  so  vast  a  population.  Pray  tell  me  what  it 
is.'*  I  replied  :  '*  There  is  none  at  all ! ''  And  that  is  the  case. 
In  India,  as  in  Japan,  there  prevails  the  very  peculiar  and  very 
admirable  custom,  immensely  convenient  to  a  government,  of  what 
is  called  by  Hindus  the  bhaobund.  Under  this,  anybody  out  of 
means  goes  right  away  to  his  nearest  relative  who  happens  to  be 
fairly  well  ofif,  and  will  be  cheerfully  maintained  by  him  Until 
such  time  as  he  can  find  something  to  which  to  turn  his  hand.  In 
the  same  really  Christian  spirit,  among  the  Japanese  people  also, 
if  the  police  see  any  one  begging  for  alms,  they  make  inquiries 
at  once  as  to  his  friends  and  relatives,  and  carry  him  off  to  the 
person  who  may  be  most  reasonably  called  upon  to  take  heed  that 
he  does  not  degrade  his  family  by  asking  charity.  Religious 
mendicants  abound  in  both  countries.  But  that  is  a  different 
matter  altogether ;  and  under  the  existing  system  in  India 
nobody  ever  saw  a  woman  of  the  three  higher  castes  stretch  out 
her  hand  to  the  passer-by  to  ask  for  help.  She  has  and  can  have 
no  need ;  but  would  soon  sink  into  it  if  in  our  reforms  we  did  not 
regard  the  peculiar  bearings  of  religious  thought  in  the  land, 
^i  This  example  is  cited  only  to  show  how  necessary  it  is,  in  any 
beneficent  councils  conceived  for  the  sake  of  the  Indian  popula- 
tion, to  have  regard  to  the  peculiar  manners  and  beliefs  of  the 
people.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  desire  to  maintain  such  a  system, 
which  links  the  living  too  severely  to  the  dead,  and  is,  indeed,  a 
continuation  under  another  form  of  that  rite  of  salt,  or  the  bum* 
ing  of  widows,  which,  while  it  had  a  beautiful  and  sublime  side, 
was  a  social  evil  which  we  did  well  to  abolish  from  the  land. 
Herein  also  much  misconception  prevails,  however,  for  sati  was 
at  no  date  very  prevalent  in  India.  As  far  as  I  could  ascertain, 
there  never  occurred  more  than  about  a  thousand  instances  in  a 
year  throughout  the  land,  even  when,  as  at  first,  the  English 
Government  did  not  interfere  with  it.  Martyrs  are  not  so  common 
as  some  imagine,  even  in  India  itself. 

The  duty  of  the  English  Government  to  India  is,  beyond  all 
question,  to  administer  that  great  special  and  separate  Asiatic 
world  for  its  own  good  and  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  the  profit 
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of  the  mother  coantry.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  for  a  moment  that 
we  derive,  directly  amd  indirectly,  immense  advantages  from  our 
possession  of  Hindustan.  First  of  all,  it  gives  us,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  an  imperial  prestige  that  nothing  can  surpass ;  and  I 
have  said  before,  and  repeat,  that  the  loss  of  India,  if  that  were 
possible,  would  mean  the  sure  and  speedy  decay  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  the  falling-away,  one  by  one,  of  our  great  colonies. 
Next  to  the  place  which  India  fills  in  the  imagination  of  the  world 
may  be  ranked  in  importance  the  large  commerce  which  we  carry 
on  with  her ;  the  very  considerable  revenue  derived  from  her  peo- 
ple; of  which,  although  most  goes  to  the  necessities  of  the  country, 
it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  a  considerable  portion  supplies  the 
salaries  of  that  numerous  civil  service,  covenanted  and  uncove- 
nanted,  which  performs  the  duties  of  government  ;  and  that  pen- 
sion and  other  funds  drawn  from  the  same  source  sustain  a  great 
many  English  families  in  comfort  and  even  in  distinction. 
But  right  nobly  does  that  civil  service  repay  to  India  the  funds 
which  it  thus  derives  from  it.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject will  gainsay  me  when  I  state  that  there  does  not  exist  a  more 
accomplished,  competent,  or  devoted  body  of  men  in  the  whole 
world  than  the  civil  servants  of  India. 

From  the  earliest  times  until  now  this  illustrious  company  of 
hard-worked  oflScials  has  preserved  unbroken  the  tradition  of  a 
perfectly  spotless  and  unsparingly  energetic  administration,  so 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  judges  of  England,  the  "  civilians*'  of 
India,  almost  without  exception,  have  come  to  place  themselves 
beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion  or  of  reproach.  In  the  by-gone 
times  son  and  grandson  succeeded  father  and  grandfather  in  this 
official  hierarchy,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  And  the  method 
had  this  benefit  in  it,  that  it  preserved  an  unbroken  habitude  in 
Indian  aflfairs,  so  that  we  had  seldom  or  never  in  the  ranks  of 
this  perpetual  dynasty  of  duty  what  is  called  "  a  Queen's  bad 
bargain/'  Later  in  the  day  there  came  in  that  movement  which 
abolished  purchase  in  the  army  and  appointment  by  favor  to  the 
Indian  civil  service.  Nominations  and  promotions  are  all  ef- 
fected now  by  the  universal  plan  of  examination,  which,  while  it 
does  away  with  nepotism,  and  insures  a  due  supply  of  brains  for 
this  most  exacting  work,  gives  us  sometimes  not  quite  the  ideal 
man,  as  regards  physical  qualities  and  that  custom  of  command 
which  used  to  attach  to  the '^Indian "and  aristocratic  class  from 
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which  we  drew  our  Indian  servants.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  and  his 
son,  Sir  George,  were  the  main  agents  in  that  great  reformation  ; 
but  I  myself  heard  Sir  Charles  once  say  at  the  table  of  his  son  : 
'^  We  have  altered  the  system,  but  I  am,  nevertheless,  delighted 
to  observe  that  the  old  familiar  names  are  still  constantly  coming 
up  in  the  lists  of  candidates  obtaining  appointments  in  India 
under  the  new  competitive  plan/'  And  true  ifc  is  that  something 
in  the  magnificent  surroundings  of  that  service,  in  the  dignity  of 
its  duties,  in  the  inspiration  of  its  imperial  tasks,  seems  to  turn 
almost  all  new  comers  into  the  old  masterful  and  serviceable 
mould ;  so  that  the  Queen^s  justice  is  still  carried  purely  and  faith- 
fully to  the  door  of  every  hut  in  India,  and  the  collector's  camp,  as 
it  passes  through  the  districts,  is  still  the  recognized  and  trusted 
centre  of  clemency,  equity,  and  consideration  for  the  villagers, 
and  a  cause  of  terror  only  to  the  tigers  which  decimate  their 
cattle ;  for  wherever  there  is  an  Englishman  in  India,  there  is  al- 
most sure  to  be  a  passionately  eager  and  enthusiastic  sportsman. 

The  clear  duty  of  England,  therefore,  towards  India  is  to  leg- 
islate and  administer  for  her  good,  regardless  of  selfish  considera- 
tions, and  only  careful  not  to  lose  step  with  the  slow  progress  of 
the  Asiatic  mind  by  adopting  the  restless  paces  of  Western  ^• 
form.  From  the  beginning  until  to-day  that  duty  has  never 
been  put  out  of  mind.  Seventy  years  ago  when  somebody  found 
Mountstewart  Elphinstone  sitting  in  his  tent  at  night  surrounded 
with  piles  of  school-books  and  asked  the  Governor  of  Bombay 
what  he  was  doing,  he — one  of  the  most  devoted  of  administrators 
— replied:  "I  am  paving  our  way  out  of  India.''  I  do  not  believe 
the  English  Government  would  hesitate  at  any  measure,  even  if 
it  involved  the  eventual  loss  of  India,  could  it  be  made  clear  to 
them  that  that  measure  was  for  the  sure  and  lasting  benefit  of 
the  millions  committed  to  our  charge  in  those  wide  regions. 
But  it  is  their  opinion,  and  it  is  honestly  mine,  who  love  India 
as  well  as  Hove  England,  that  the  connection  between  the  two 
peoples  is  one  ordained  by  Divine  Providence  itself,  and  that  the 
issues  of  that  long  strife  that  gave  the  great  country  to  us,  out  of 
the  hands  and  above  the  heads  of  so  many  fierce  claimants,  was  a 
happy  result  for  India,  first,  and  after  that  for  England ;  but 
chiefly  for  her  in  the  noble  duties  and  in  the  majesty  of  the 
mighty  and  onerous  charge  laid  upon  her. 

Nowadays  the  Indians  have  become  fellow  subjects  of  the  Queen, 
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with  general  rights  eqaal  to  the  rights  of  those  who  live  nearest 
the  throne.  An  Indian  Parsee  gentleman  has  heen  a  candidate 
for  Parliament,  and  might  have  sat  in  it.  Indian  princes  are 
among  the  highest  knights  of  the  English  orders ;  Indian  attend- 
ants accompany  Her  Majesty  everywhere ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  heart  of  Queen  Victoria  is  attached  to  no  part  of  her 
boundless  dominions  more  closely  than  to  those  in  India ;  whose 
people, — to  speak  what  is  the  truth, — ^high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
reverence  the  Empress,  in  return,  as  a  sort  of  incarnation  of 
power  and  goodness.  It  has  come,  indeed,  to  this,  that  India  be- 
longs to  England,  because  England  belongs  to  India ;  and  having 
buried  in  her  soil  so  many  thousands  of  brave,  devoted  women 
and  tender  children,  as  well  as  gallant  men,  the  title-deeds  of  my 
country  to  that  proud  and  faithful  guardianship  are  written 
almost  more  clearly  in  tears  than  in  blood. 

If  a  country  like  Bussia  challenges  this  long  and  faithful  pro- 
tectorate, it  certainly  is  not  and  never  has  been  upon  the  pretence 
that  she  could  administer  the  country  better,  or  be  more  in  honest 
and  useful  sympathy  with  its  people.  Although  the  Muscovites 
have  learned  to  treat  with  policy  and  consideration  their  van- 
quished Mohammedan  races  in  Samarcand,  Bokhara,  Khiva, 
Merv,  Kashgar,  and  elsewhere,  they  are  not  a  tolei-ant  race,  as 
has  been  only  too  sadly  shown  by  their  conduct  of  lat^  towards  the 
Jews.  In  fact,  Bussia  makes  no  affectation  of  political  beneficence 
in  approaching  the  gateways  of  India  ;  she  obeys  two  imperative 
impulses  of  national  yearning  and  state  necessity — one  of  them 
being  the  ever-pressing  instinct  to  get  down  from  her  icy  isola- 
tion to  the  sunshine  and  the  sea  ;  the  other  the  never-forgotten 
mandate  of  Peter  the  Great  not  to  rest  till  Constantinople  is 
possessed.  So  obvious  is  the  force  of  these  two  motives  that  the 
patriotic  and  sagacious  Turkish  statesman,  Fuad  Pacha,  was  wont 
to  say  :  "  Were  I  Bussian,  I  would  shake  the  world  down  to  gain 
Stamboul ! '' 

In  half-conscious  pursuit  of  these  objects,  Bussia  has  pushed 
along  from  the  Caspian  to  Merv,  always  thinking  to  use  a 
real  or  menaced  attack  upon  India  as  a  flank  diversion  for  her 
main  assault  upon  the  Bosphorus.  We  have  stopped  her  again 
and  again,  on  both  wings  of  her  advance  ;  and  from  the  political 
point  of  view  the  reason  of  this  is  clear,  when  your  readers  reflect 
what  the  Queen's  Mohammedans  would  think  and  feel  if  we  ever 
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abandoned  Stamboul  to  the  Slav.  While  Britain  continues  a 
first-class  power^  Bussia  will  never  hold  Constantinople^  and  will 
never  enter  the  gateway  of  India  except  to  be  rolled  back,  in  con- 
fusion, blood,  and  ruin,  all  the  way  along  her  track  of  advance,  to 
Krasnovodsk  and  the  Caspian  marshes.  If  ever  she  defies  in 
earnest  the  British  Lion  couched  at  Quetta  and  at  Attock,  the 
strife  will  not  end  until  the  Eomanofif  dynasty  has  been  ruined, 
and  Bussia  broken  up.  This  is  so  well  understood  that  the  most 
peaceful  men  on  both  sides  are  those  who  command  affairs,  and 
best  understand  the  momentous  problem. 

But  English  policy  must  follow  the  course  of  events,  and  His 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Czar  is  served  upon  the  frontier  by  restless 
and  enterprising  oflScers,  who,  after  doing  what  mischief  they 
could  on  the  Afghan  frontier,  have  of  late  opened  up  new 
troubles  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Pamir,  where  they  have 
instigated  certain  hill  tribes  to  provoke  the  British  border  guards. 
The  Pamir  passes  are  impracticable  for  warfare.  Anybody  who 
will  read  M.  Bonvalot's  book  will  perceive  that  only  small  parties, 
and  those  with  difficulty,  can  cross  the  inhospitable  and  dreadful 
coh  of  that  "  roof  of  the  world.*'  Moreover,  in  recklessly  wan- 
dering towards  Cashmere,  by  the  Pamir  Mountains,  the  Muscovites 
provoke  and  alarm  China  as  well  as  England  ;  and,  briefly,  they 
will  most  assuredly  have  to  retire.  It  is  an  instance  of  the 
erroneous  statements  that  are  current  to  notice  the  Bussian 
journals  accusing  England  of  annexing  Cashmere  by  recent 
sinister  measures ;  whereas,  if  they  knew  the  facts,  they  would  be 
aware  that  Goolab  Singh,  the  former  ruler  of  the  country,  freely 
offered  it  to  us  after  the  second  Punjab  war,  and  we  refused  it 
then  and  have  since  always  refused  it,  the  country  being  suffi- 
ciently at  all  times  under  our  influence.  The  recent  alerte  was 
directed  against  the  frontier  of  Cashmere,  but  there  is  no  military 
road  into  India  by  that  path  ;  and  the  affair  must  be  considered, 
unless  it  takes  far  larger  proportions,  as  a  mere  diversion  and 
piece  of  mischief,  which  Lord  Lansdowne  will  know  very  well  how 
to  checkmate. 

The  invader  who  means  earnestly  to  dispute  India  with  the  Brit* 
ish  must  come  by  different  roads  and  in  a  less  furtive  manner.  If 
ever  Bussia  has  the  will  and  the  power  to  knock  in  serious  purpose 
at  the  northern  gates  of  India,  she  will  come  by  Merv  and  Herat ; 
and  the  great  battle  outside  the  frontiers  of  Hindustan  will  take 
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place  at  Girishk  upon  the  river  Helmund.  We  must  not  lose  that 
battle,  and  we  shall  not  lose  it,  for  all  India  will  be  watching  at 
our  backs  ;  and  we  owe  to  them,  as  the  first  guarantee  of  our  fit- 
ness to  be  their  rulers  and  protectors,  the  spectacle  of  our  fearless 
and  suflScing  might.  But  if  we  lost  it,  we  should  be  far,  very 
far  indeed,  from  losing  India.  The  command  of  the  sea,  the 
guardianship  of  Egypt,  the  possession  of  those  important  sea  sta- 
tions, Malta  and  Gibraltar  and  Aden,  are  what  really  give  us 
power  to  hold  India  against  the  world.  And  while  we  are  masters 
of  the  sea,  India  will  never  be  forced  to  change  her  allegiance.  Even 
in  the  great  mutiny  there  was  never  any  real  danger  of  our  expul- 
sion. An  old  Hindoo  astrologer  told  me  that  the  prince  of  his  state 
con  suited  him  as  to  the  course  that  should  be  adopted  towards  the 
then  struggling  and  apparently  overmastered  Sahebs.  "What 
did  you  say,  Shastri  ?'^I  asked.  He  answered  :  "I  told  the 
Maharaja,  without  even  consulting  the  stars,  that  if  we  killed 
every  one  of  you  all  but  the  last,  he  would  bring  the  rest  of  the 
nation  back  upon  us  across  the  water.  ^' 

The  real  pith  of  the  problem  lies  deeper.  India  is  well  con- 
tented, safe,  tranquil,  and  prosperous.  Not  actively  grateful  to 
us ;  for  no  people  ever  are  grateful  for  being  well  governed ;  but 
deeply  assured,  as  far  as  her  masses  think  on  the  subject  at  all, 
that  the  "  Queen's  peace ''  in  India  is  the  truest  blessing  she  ever 
had  from  the  gods,  and  most  desirable  to  maintain.  India  is 
well  contented,  and  will  flourish  so  long  as  England's  strength  suf- 
fices, along  with  justice  purely  administered,  and  tolerance  truly 
maintained,  and  reforms  seasonably  introduced  and  fostered,  to 
keep  unbroken  that  deep  peace,  the  first  which  India  has  known 
in  all  her  history.  To  day,  at  least,  the  strength  of  England  is 
abundantly  adequate  by  land  and  sea  to  hold  the  country  against 
any  challenge. 

But — and  here  comes  the  point — the  question  of  questions  is 
whether  the  democracy  of  Great  Britain,  our  household-suffrage 
men,  who  have  of  late  come  to  supreme  power  in  the  realm,  com- 
prehend their  Indian  Empire  and  care  to  maintain  it.  Un- 
doubtedly, if  they  did  comprehend,  they  would  care  ;  for  no 
nobler  charge  was  ever  laid  upon  a  people  than  thus  to  repay  to 
India — the  antique  mother  of  religion  and  philosophy — the  im- 
mense debt  due  to  her  from  the  West.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  collateral  considerations  which  ought  to  move  the  popular 
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mind ;  such  as  commercial  benefit^  colonial  advantage^  and 
national  prestige  ;  but  these  are  weak  in  comparison  with  the 
force  which  ought  to  be  exercised  upon  the  general  imagination 
by  the  sublime  duty  laid  upon  Great  Britain,  if  ever  any  duty  was 
sublime,  by  the  visible  decree  of  Providence  itself,  and  it  may  be 
said,  consecrated  to  the  pride  and  fidelity  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  Englishmen,  as  well  as,  in  past  days,  by  the  brightest 
valor,  the  noblest  devotion,  the  highest  capacity,  and  the  most 
unflinching  discharge  of  duty.     Upon  this  it  all  turns. 

I  believe  myself  that  the  people  of  England,  who  from 
all  ranks  of  the  home  country  have  themselves  furnished  the 
soldiers,  the  officers,  the  administrators,  and  the  statesmen  that 
have  built  up  British  India,  hold  at  heart,  as  a  cherished  principle, 
the  maintenance  of  that  glorious  Oriental  empire  until  such  time  as 
our  duty  is  fully  and  finally  done  to  the  great  and  wonderful 
land.  Nothing  on  the  political  horizon  as  yet  even  begins  to 
proclaim  that  the  task  of  England  is  accomplished  towards  India 
and  her  countless  peoples  ;  and  therefore  nothing,  in  my  mind,  at 
present  so  much  as  even  threatens  the  manifest  destiny  of  Eng- 
land to  pass  insensibly  and  happily  from  the  position  of  the 
mistress  and  protectress  of  the  peninsula  to  that  of  its  first  friend, 
its  sister,  and  its  ally,  in  some  faroflf  day  when  the  time  is  come 
for  India  to  manage  her  own  happy  destinies. 

Edwin  Arkold. 
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BY    THE    HON.     HENRY    CABOT     LODGE,    KEPEE8ENTATIVE     IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  MASSACHUSETTS. 


When  Burns  wrote  his  famous  lines, 

**  Man*s  inhumanity  to  man 
Makes  countless  thousands  mourn," 

he  probably  had  in  mind  only  that  direct  inhumanity  which  is  un- 
fortunately but  too  well  known,  and  which  has  been  the  source  of 
so  much  grief  in  the  world.  Yet  there  is  a  kind  of  inhumanity, 
indirect  and  unintentional,  certainly  much  less  obvious  than  that 
of  the  familiar  verse,  which  is  nevertheless  the  cause  of  almost  as 
much  suffering.  The  failure  of  Congress  to  act  in  the  case  of  the 
trainmen  is  an  instance  of  this  latter  sort.  Three  times  has  the 
President  of  the  United  States  asked  Congress  to  do  something 
to  protect  the  lives  of  trainmen  by  securing  uniformity  in  couplers 
and  the  adoption  of  train  brakes  on  freight  trains.  A  committee 
of  the  Senate  has  held  an  extensive  hearing  upon  the  subject. 
The  Eailroad  Commissioners  of  the  country  in  their  national  con- 
vention have  discussed  the  question,  and  appointed  a  special  com- 
mittee, with  Mr.  Crocker,  of  Massachusetts,  at  its  head,  to  secure 
action.  Yet  Congress  has  done  nothing.  It  would  be  going  too 
far  to  say  that  nothing  has  been  accomplished,  for  the  efforts  of 
the  Bailroad  Commissioners  have  awakened  public  interest  and  to 
a  certain  extent  formed  public  opinion.  But  the  body  which  has 
the  power  to  actually  do  something  effective  has  not  yet  stirred. 
This  inaction  is  inhumanity,  unintentional  and  thoughtless  no 
doubt,  but  none  the  less  the  cause  of  many  deaths,  of  much  pain, 
and  of  widespread  suffering,  which  might  be  mitigated,  if  not 
stopped,  by  intelligent  legislation. 

I  desire  here  to  state  the  case  briefly,  merely  bringing  figures 
and  facts  together  in  such  fashion  that  they  shall  tell  their  story, 
and,  if  possible,  help  forward  the  work  of  proper  legislation.  The 
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story  is  a  simple  one,  and  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
read  the  figures  will,  I  think,  be  convinced  that  something  prac- 
tical ought  to  be  done  and  done  quickly. 

The  following  table  gives  all  the  really  essential  facts  : 


189a 

1889. 

Kind  of  accident. 

KiUod. 

Injured. 

KUled. 

Injured. 

Couplliiff  and  uncouplixis       

S69 
657 

89 
236 
150 
151 

22 

98 
749 

27 

7.811 
2,348 

313 
1.035 

720 

894 
32 

091 

SOO 
403 
65 
167 
125 
189 
24 
70 
539 

6,757 

2.0U 

296 

Falling  &om  trains  imd^enj^ineB 

Overhead  obBtruotions 

CoUisionB 

820 

Derailments 

655 

Other  train  accidents    

1.016 
45 

At  hlflfh  wav  crossinflrs. ..........  t  -  -  - ... . 

At  stations 

099 

Other  canses ....  -  r  -  t  r 

7,729 

Unolasaifled 

Total 

2,451 

22,390 

1.972 

20,028 

The  totals  in  these  tables  are  really  appalling  :  22,000  men  were 
killed  and  injured  in  the  railroad  service  of  the  United  States  in 
1889,  and  25,000  in  the  following  year.  Of  these,  in  round  num- 
bers, 2,000  were  killed  in  1889  and  2,500  in  1890. 

Let  me  try  now  by  a  comparison  to  bring  home  what  these 
figures  mean.  At  the  battle  of  Sedan,  which  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
Second  Empire,  the  loss  on  both  sides  in  killed  and  wounded  was  a 
trifle  more  than  the  killed  and  wounded  among  our  trainmen  last 
year.  At  Gravelotte,  where  the  loss  was  heaviest  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  the  Germans  lost  20,577  men.  Wellington  won 
Waterloo  and  Meade  Gettysburg  with  a  loss  of  23,185  and  23,003 
respectively,  and  the  total  loss  on  both  sides  at  Shiloh  in  two  days* 
murderous  fighting  did  not  reach  24,000.  These  were  all  great 
battles.  They  decided  the  fate  of  nations  and  were  fought 
bravely  and  obstinately  with  the  purpose  of  destroying  human 
life.  Yet  the  winner's  loss  and  sometimes  the  loss  of  both  victor 
and  vanquished  never  equalled  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
suffered  by  our  trainmen  in  the  pursuit  of  a  peaceful  calling 
during  a  single  year.  I  think  these  figures  from  a  few  battles 
show  in  a  very  striking  manner  what  a  terrible  loss  of  human  life 
and  what  a  frightful  maiming  of  human  bodies,  with  all  the  con- 
sequent suffering,  occur  among  the  trainmen  of  the  country. 

The  proportion  of  killed  to  wounded  is  larger  in  battle  than 
in  the  case  of  the  trainmen,  but  the  chief  difference  in  these 
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figures  is  that  the  losses  in  battle  were  concentrated  into  a  few 
hours.  So  it  happens  that  while  we  glow  or  shudder  over  a 
battle^  with  its  heroism  and  its  slaughter^  the  trainmen  picked 
oflE  or  maimed  one  by  one  do  not  strike  our  imaginations.  Of 
course  the  percentage  of  killed  and  wounded  in  battle,  as  com- 
pared with  the  numbers  engaged,  is  greater  than  the  percentage 
of  killed  and  wounded  on  trains  compared  with  the  numbers 
employed.  But  the  object  of  soldiers  in  battle  is  to  kill  and 
wound.  They  are  there  for  that  purpose.  The  object  of  train- 
men is  to  carry  on  safely  the  railway  traflftc  of  a  great  country. 
Yot  they  suffer  as  if  they  were  fighting  a  w^r,  and  the  percentage 
of  loss  to  numbers  employed,  if  not  so  high  as  with  soldiers,  is 
frightful  enough.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  among 
all  railroad  employees  there  was  one  death  for  every  357  and  one 
injury  for  every  35,  while  amongst  trainmen  alone  there  was  one 
death  for  every  117  and  one  injury  for  every  12.*  For  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1890,  the  secretary  of  the  Inter-State  Commission, 
Mr.  Moseley,  informs  me  that  for  all  employees  there  was  one 
death  for  every  306  and  one  injury  for  every  33  men  employed. 

If  nothing  can  be  done  to  lessen  the  dangers  which  bring  such 
results,  it  is  only  possible  to  regret  deeply  that  so  much  suffering 
and  death  among  vigorous  men  should  be  necessary  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  transportation  ;  but  if  anything  can  be 
done  to  lessen  them,  it  is  little  short  of  criminal  not  to  do  it. 
That  improvement  is  possible  is  shown  at  once  by  the  fact  that  in 
England  there  is  among  all  employees  only  one  death  for  every 
875  and  one  injury  for  every  158  men  employed.  Such  evidence, 
however,  is  really  needless,  for  every  one  who  has  considered  the 
subject  at  all  knows  that  a  great  deal  can  be  done  to  stop  this 
killing  and  maiming  in  at  least  two  directions  —the  coupling  of 
cars  and  the  braking  of  freight  trains.  It  will  be  observed  by 
examining  the  table  already  given  that  to  these  two  causes  37  per 
cent,  of  the  deaths  and  45  per  cent,  of  the  injuries  recorded  are 
due,  so  that  anything  which  cuts  off  these  two  sources  of  danger 
would  largely  reduce  the  total  losses  of  life  and  limb. 

How,  then,  is  it  to  be  done  ?  The  accidents  under  the  first 
head  now  arise  for  the  most  part  from  the  use  of  what  is  known  as 
the  old  link-and-pin  coupling.  What  is  desired  is  to  replace 
the  old  system  with  uniform  automatic  safety  couplers  or  draw- 

•  **  8tati8tl08  RaU ways  of  United  States."  1888,  p.  37. 
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bars.  Two  conditions  are  absolutely  necessary  for  improvement 
— safety  couplers  and  uniformity  in  their  use.  At  the  hearing 
before  the  Senate  committee  representatives  of  various  railroad 
systems  spoke.  They  opposed  legislation  on  the  ground  that  the 
movement  towards  the  uniform  safety  coupler  was  going  on  as 
rapidly  as  possible  by  the  action  of  the  railroads  themselves  ;  that 
the  requirement  of  a  given  type  of  coupler  would  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  some  single  patent  and  the  consequent  advance 
in  its  price,  and  that,  in  any  event,  an  act  of  Congress  would  put 
the  railroads  to  heavy  expenses^  and  was  not  required. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  managers  of  the  rail- 
roads are  not  as  anxious  as  any  one  else,  from  motives  both  of 
economy  and  of  humanity,  to  check  the  frightful  loss  of  life  and 
limb  arising  from  the  two  causes  which  have  been  mentioned. 
The  able  mant^ement  of  great  roads,  like  the  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy,  as  was  shown  at  the  hear- 
ing, are  now  doing  everything  in  their  power  upon  their  own  lines 
to  secure  protection  for  their  trainmen  in  the  matter  of  couplers. 
Mr.  Haines,  president  of  the  American  Railway  Association, 
said  also  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  commissioners  in 
New  York,  last  November,  that  our  railroads  are  at  this  moment 
making  a  wider  application  of  safety  appliances  than  is  the  case 
in  Europe.  I  tiiink  this  is  perfectly  true,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  English  Board  of  Trade  during  the  past  summer  have  issued 
orders  defining  and  requiring  train  brakes  on  freight  trains,  and 
that  the  percentage  of  loss  of  life  and  limb  is  less  in  England 
than  with  us.  Yet,  after  conceding  to  the  railroad  management 
of  the  country  all  that  is  claimed  in  the  way  of  humanity  and 
progress,  it  seems  clear  that  their  objections  to  legislation  of  a 
proper  kind  are  not  valid. 

When  the  committee  of  the  commissioners  was  appointed  last 
March,  it  issued  a  set  of  inquiries  to  presidents  of  di£Ferent  rail- 
roads designed  to  elicit  information  on  the  matter  of  couplers. 
The  results  of  this  inquiry  are  condensed  and  tabulated  in  the 
following  report  made  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Moseley,  the  secretary  of  the 
Inter-State-Commerce  Commission,  who  is  an  expert  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  were  presented  by  him  to  the  committee  of  the  commis- 
sioners at  its  November  meeting  : 

\e  foUowing  ia  a  summaiyof  the  replies  received  from  the  presidents 
lifferent  railroads  in  answer  to  the  circular  sent  them  regarding 
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equipment.  The  replies  in  many  cases  are  very  yagne  and  incomplete,  bat 
the  following  is  as  a  dear  statement  as  could  be  made  of  them. 

*'The  total  number  of  freight  cars  owned,  leased,  or  controlled,  S78,161. 
The  total  number  equipped  with  automatic  couplers,  129,904.  The  number  of 
couplers  used  and  the  number  of  cars  equipped  with  each,  as  well  as  could 
he  prepared,  is  as  follows:  Of  the  Bi.  C.  B.  tji>e :  Janney,  40,231 ;  Gould, 
23,3^ ;  Hinson,  42,061 ;  designated  simply  M.  C.  B.,  13,279.  Of  the  Saflbrd 
type  there  are  reported  12,207,  and  couplers  specified  other  than  those  named, 
88,96s. 

**  Owing  to  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  replies  were  made,  we  can- 
not teU  whether  the  sum  of  the  differences  between  the  totals  above  men- 
tioned of  cars  equipped  with  different  couplers— 190,090-^and  the  total  num- 
ber of  freight  cars  owned,  leased,  or  controlled,  viz.,  078,161,  would  make 
the  number  having  the  link  and  pin  788,071 ;  but  this  is  the  only  conclusion 
which  can  be  reached  from  the  data  furnished,  as  many  of  the  replies  state 
that  they  have  no  automatic  couplers ;  and  where  they  have  done  so,  and 
have  not  indicated  any  other  couplers  used,  we  have  concluded  that  the  link- 
and-pin  was  the  one  in  use. 

"  Of  the  total  number  of  cars  reported,  110,127  are  equipped  with  train 
brakes  as  follows :  Westinghouso,  07,238 ;  Eames,  30 ;  Boyden,  304 ;  other 
types,  12,55s.  The  balance  of  the  cars,  we  conclude,  are  equipped  with  hand 
Innikes  only,  as  there  is  nothing  to  show  to  the  contrary. 

*'  The  number  of  locomotives  owned,  leased,  or  controlled  is  27,159,  of 
wliich  17,000  are  shown  to  be  equipped  with  driving-wheel  brakes. 

'*  The  replies  to  the  question  regarding  the  best  means  of  bringing  about 
uniformity  in  safety  car-couplers  are  not  at  all  clear  in  many  cases,  but  the 
following  is  a  statement  which  has  been  prepared,  showing  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  position  of  the  roads : 

'* '  Sixty-nine  roctds,  representing  13,014.24  mileu  of  road  operated,  are  in  favor  of 
national  leflfisiation;  eighty-eiffht  roads,  representing  46,791.00  miles  of  road  operated, 
are  in  favor  of  voluntary  action  by  the  railroads;  two  roads,  represeBtlng  139.00 
miles  of  road  operated,  are  in  favor  of  State  legislation:  seventeen  roads,  represent- 
ing 114)15.38  miles  of  road  operated,  are  in  favor  of  the  M.  C,  B.  type  of  coupler:  ten 
roads,  representing  4,S29.83  miles  of  road  operated,  are  In  favor  of  different  oouplers; 
fifteen  roads,  representing  9,107.79  miles  of  road  operated,  express  the  opinion  that 
the  matter  Is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  while  145  roads,  representing  38,985.50 
miles  of  road  operated,  have  expressed  no  opinion  in  regard  to  the  best  means  of 
bringing  about  uniformity  In  antomatic  couplers.' 

"  A  number  of  the  roads  in  favor  of  voluntary  action  and  some  of  those 
which  are  silent  in  relation  to  the  best  means  of  bringing  about  uniformity  in 
automatic  couplers  have  shown  a  preference  for  the  M.  G.  B.  type. 

"  The  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F^  Railroad  Company  and  its  auxil- 
iary lines,  together  with  one  other  road,  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of 
the  Saflord  coupler.** 

This  report  shows  what  might  have  been  expected — that, 
however  well  intentioned  the  railroads,  it  is  not  possible  for  them 
by  their  own  unaided  efforts  to  obtain  any  uniformity  of  action 
on  this  subject  within  any  reasonable  time.  Still  less  is  it  within 
the  power  of  the  separate  States  to  obtain  it.  Freight  cars 
belonging  to  different  companies  are  scattered  all  over  the  coun- 
try. They  can  be  reached  only  by  a  legislation  of  equal  extent. 
VOL.  CLIV.—NO,  423.  13 
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In  other  words,  to  obtain  uniformity  in  freight  couplers  we  must 
invoke  the  law  of  the  United  States. 

The  question  of  what  couplers  should  be  used,  about  which 
there  has  been,  perhaps,  more  discussion  than  about  anything  else, 
is  in  reality  secondary.  Some  type,  that  of  the  master  car- 
builders  or  some  other,  could  easily  be  agreed  upon  by  the  rail- 
roads, if  it  was  once  fixed  by  law  that  they  must  have  some  kind 
of  uniform  safety  couplers.  The  main  thing  is  uniformity,  for 
where  cars  having  the  old  link  and  pin  have  to  be  coupled  with 
others  having  safety  couplers,  the  danger  is  increased  instead  of 
diminished,  as  the  advancing  rate  of  loss  from  1889  to  1890  pain- 
fully shows. 

What  we  want,  tnorefore,  is  an  act  requiring  the  adoption  of 
uniform  safety  couplers  by  the  railroads  throughout  the  country. 
A  reasonable  time  should  be  given  to  enable  the  roads  to  make 
this  change,  and  they  ought  to  have  at  least  five  and  perhaps 
ten  years,  which  is  the  average  life  of  a  freight  car,  to  complete 
it.  Then  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  fixed  by  law  the  use  of 
uniform  safety  couplers  ought  to  bo  compelled  under  penalty. 

The  question  of  a  type  could  be  left  to  the  railroads  themselves, 
for  when  tha  railroads  found  that  they  would  be  forced  under 
penalties  to  have  uniform  safety  couplers,  they  would  soon  agree 
on  the  best  and  cheapest  kind.  If  they  did  not,  further  legisla- 
tion on  this  point  could  be  easily  obtained,  vesting  the  necessary 
authority  in  the  Inter-State-Commerce  Commission. 

As  to  the  other  prolific  source  of  casualties,  hand  brakes  on 
freight  trains,  the  case  is  simpler.  The  heading  in  the  statistics 
describes  these  accidents  as  "falling  from  trains,''  which  occurs 
almost  wholly  on  freight  trains  where  the  brakeraan  is  required 
to  pass  along  the  top  of  the  cars  and  to  climb  to  and  from  the 
roofs  in  order  to  reach  the  brakes.  The  danger  of  this  work  is 
obvious.  Running  along  the  roof  of  a  moving  car  by  night,  with 
the  boards  covered  perhaps  with  ice  or  snow,  in  the  midst  of 
storms  and  darkness,  which  hide  from  sight  the  coming  bridge, 
it  is  little  wonder  that  so  many  meet  death  in  the  performance  of 
this  duty.  In  this  case  all  that  is  required  is  to  follow  the  direc- 
tions of  the  English  Board  of  Trade  defining  and  requiring  train 
brakes  which  are  worked  automatically  from  the  engine,  and  with 
which  we  are  already  thoroughly  familiar  in  our  passenger  service. 

The  case  is  such  a  plain  one  that  it  hardly  seems  to  need  argu- 
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ment.  No  possible  political  feeling  can  be  involved  in  it,  and 
no  very  complicated  legislation  is  required  to  bring  about  the 
desired  result  without  placing  a  ruinous  expense  on  the  railroads. 
It  is  simple  inhumanity  not  to  take  prompt  action.  The  total 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  is  increasing  from  year  to  year, 
and  so  is  the  proportion  of  loss  to  the  total  number  of  men  em- 
ployed. Uniformity  in  the  use  of  safety  appliances  and  of  train 
brakes  on  our  freight  trains  will  save  hundreds  of  lives,  stop  the 
maiming  of  thousands  of  men,  and  preserve  the  bread-winners  to 
thousands  of  families.  Such  uniformity  can  be  obtained  only  by 
legislation  which  will  reach  into  every  State  and  every  territory. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  alone  has  the  power  to  pass 
such  legislation,  and  it  is  high  time  that  the  power  was  exerted. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
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BY    H.    G.     PROUT,    EDITOR    OF    THE    ''RAILROAD    GAZETTE/ 


Every  intelligent  reader  of  the  newspapers  must  have  thought 
more  than  once  during  the  year  just  ended  that  it  would  be  a 
year  memorable  for  the  loss  of  life  in  railroad  accidents.  In 
Europe  two  of  the  worst  accidents  recorded  in  the  whole  history 
of  railroading  occurred  in  1891.  On  June  14,  at  Monchenstein, 
Switzerland,  73  people  were  killed  and  130,  or  more,  injured  by 
the  fall  of  a  bridge  under  a  train.  On  July  26,  at  St.  Mand6, 
near  Paris,  48  persons  were  killed  and  180  injured  in  a  collision. 
Up  to  this  time  there  had  never  been  more  than  thirteen  rail- 
road accidents  in  which  40  or  more  persons  were  killed.  In 
the  United  States  there  were  no  such  serious  single  acci- 
dents, but  the  railroad  history  of  the  year  has  been  bloody 
enough   to  draw   the  attention  of  the  most  superficial  reader. 

In  the  first  month  of  the  year  there  were  five  collisions  of  pas- 
senger trains  in  which  eight  passengers  were  killed.  In  February 
occurred  the  Fourth  Avenue  tunnel  accident  in  which  six  persons 
were  killed  and  seven  injured,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  acci- 
dent gave  it  extraordinary  prominence.  It  occurred  within  the 
limits  of  the  greatest  city  of  the  continent,  on  the  tracks  of  one 
of  the  greatest  railroads  of  America,  and  fire  added  to  the  horror 
of  the  occasion.  In  the  same  month  five  persons  were  killed  by 
a  derailment.  Then  the  months  followed  with  no  serious  acci- 
dents until  July,  in  which  month  54  passengers  were  killed  on 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States.  All  of  these  were  in  four 
accidents ;  49  of  them  were  killed  in  three  accidents,  and  21  in 
one  accident.     These  figures  alone  are  impressive,  but  their  effect 

*The  statistics  used  in  this  article  bare  edl  been  gathered  by  private  enterprise, 
and  are  necessarily  incomplete.  The  totals  of  casualties  are  below  the  facts,  bnt 
they  are  the  best  that  can  be  had  for  the  whole  country.  The  flgores  gathered  by 
the  Intex^State-Ck)mmerce  Commission  do  not  go  back  far  enough  for  comparison, 
and  none  have  been  published  by  the  commission  since  those  for  1889.  Moreover, 
the  classification  adopted  by  the  commission  ha<s  been  faulty  and  misleading  as  to 
train  accidents.  The  flguree  here  given  are  sufficiently  correct  for  purposes  of  a 
general  comparison 
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upon  the  mind  is  increased  by  the  contrast  with  the  customary 
course  of  events.  The  average  number  of  passengers  killed  in  one 
month  for  four  years,  1887-1890,  was  13.8.  To  suddenly  increase 
this  number  to  64  was  startling,  and  it  was  even  more  so  from  the 
fact  that  so  many  passengers  had  not  been  killed  in  any  one 
month  since  October,  1888,  when  70  were  killed.  In  August, 
1887,  the  month  in  which  the  Chatsworth  accident  took  place, 
80  persons  were  killed.  Aside  from  these  two  months,  the  fatal, 
ities  in  July,  1891,  were  greater  than  they  had  been  in  any  one 
month  for  five  years.  But  July  was  followed  by  a  month  of  al- 
most equal  mortality.  In  August  42  passengers  were  killed,  18 
of  them  in  a  malicious  wreck  and  14  in  a  collision,  the  result  of 
gross  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  trainmen.  Fortunately,  in 
the  next  three  months  there  was  no  great  single  accident,  but  in 
December  came  the  Hastings  collision,  in  which  13  persons  were 
killed  or  fatally  injured.  This  again  excited  intense  interest, 
not  only  because  of  the  number  of  deaths,  but  because  it  was  on 
a  very  rich  railroad  with  a  great  volume  of  business,  and  because 
public  attention  had  very  lately  been  drawn  towards  that  railroad 
by  the  remarkable  efforts  that  it  had  been  making  to  increase  the 
speed  of  passenger  trains.  The  total  number  of  accidents  in  De- 
cember cannot  now  be  told,  as  the  statistics  are  not  yet  made  out, 
but  probably  the  deaths  of  passengers  in  the  month  will  be  found 
to  be  not  less  than  20.  So  the  year  began  and  ended  with  some 
startling  accidents,  and  contained  two  months  in  which  the  death 
rate  was  very  unusual.  It  is  of  interest  to  inquire  whether  or  not 
1891  has  been  more  fatal  in  this  particular  than  preceding  years. 

Before  we  begin  comparisons,  we  mlist  know  what  we  com- 
pare. I  shall  consider  train  accidents  alone, — that  is,  accidents 
which  involve  more  or  less  injury  to  a  moving  train, — and  shall 
confine  the  examination,  so  far  as  possible,  to  accidents  involving 
passenger  trains.  Anybody  using  the  figures  must  remember 
that  the  casualties  to  persons  on  railroads  from  train  accidents 
alone  are  only  about  8  or  9  per  cent,  of  the  total  casualties. 
Further,  of  all  persons  killed  on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States, 
about  one-half  are  trespassers  on  the  tracks  and  right  of  way  of 
those  railroads.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  branch  of  the 
subject  to  which  this  inquiry  is  limited  is  unimportant  if 
measured  by  the  relative  number  of  casualties  to  persons. 

I  have  said  that  the  statistics  of  December,  1891,  are  still  in- 
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Eight  were  killed  in  January  in  five  collisions.  One  of  these  was 
a  butting  collision  on  a  single-track  railroad^  the  result  of  a  mis- 
take  in  transmitting  or  reading  orders  ;  one  was  a  collision  in  a 
station  yard^  the  result  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  yard* 
men.  Another  collision  was  between  a  freight  train  crossing  over 
from  one  track  to  the  other  and  a  passenger  train  running  on  the 
second  track.  This  was  an  example  of  a  class  of  accidents  which 
could  be  provided  against  with  almost  absolute  certainty  by  the 
well-known  device  of  interlocking  the  switches  with  the  signals 
which  protect  those  switches.  But  further  than  that,  such  an 
accident  should  be  provided  against,  first,  by  the  orders  under 
which  the  trains  were  running,  and,  second,  by  a  proper  protec- 
tion of  the  train  movement  by  the  crew  of  the  freight  train. 
The  other  two  collisions  in  this  month  were  rear  collisions — that 
is,  an  engine  ran  into  the  rear  of  the  train  in  each  instance.  These 
collisions  occurred  on  crowded  tracks  in  or  near  the  city  limits  of 
Chicago,  and  should  have  been  provided  against  by  block  signals. 
In  February  seven  passengers  were  killed.  Of  these,  five  were 
killed  in  a  derailment  at  Newton,  North  Carolina.  The  derail- 
ment occurred  on  a  trestle  which  was  wrecked  by  the  shock,  and 
the  train  fell  thirty  feet.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the 
fatal  results  of  this  accident  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the  trestle 
was  weak,  or  that  its  floor  system  was  defective.  In  this  mouth, 
also,  occurred  the  well-known  Fourth  Avenue  tunnel  collision  in 
New  York  city,  in  which  no  passengers  were  killed,  but  six  em- 
ployees of  the  road  were  killed  and  seven  injured.  A  train  of 
passenger  cars  was  being  hauled  to  the  yards,  and  the  engine 
of  a  train  following  crashed  into  the  rear  of  these  cars, 
in  which  the  employees  were.  The  result  was  a  bad 
wreck,  which  took  fire,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that 
several  people  lost  their  lives  in  the  fire.  The  tunnel  is  well 
protected  by  block  signals,  but  the  engineman  ran  past  the  sig- 
nals which  were  set  to  danger,  for  which  he  was  blamed  by  those 
who  carefully  investigated  the  case.  It  seems  unjust  to  hold  the 
railroad  company  responsible  for  this  collision,  for  the  tunnel  was 
protected  at  least  as  well  as  could  have  been  required  by  the 
"  state  of  the  art '^  of  signalling.  The  company  has,  however, 
been  blamed,  and  justly  so,  for  the  use  of  stoves  in  the  cars. 
Another  remarkable  accident  occurring  in  the  month  of  February 
fortunately  caused  no  deaths,  although  nine  passengers  were  in- 
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jared.  This  was  on  the  Canadian  Pacific.  An  axle  broke  near  a 
high  trestle ;  the  train  was  derailed,  and  a  sleeping-car  fell  oflf 
the  trestle,  landing  ninety  feet  below.  Of  the  fifteen  passengers 
in  this  car  nine  were  more  or  less  injured,  but  none  fatally.  An 
incident  which  occurred  in  the  same  month,  although  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  an  accident,  shows  the  sort  of  service  which 
railroad  men  must  be  prepared  for,  and  is  an  instance  of  fidelity 
which  is  worth  mentioning.  During  a  severe  storm  a  Union 
Pacific  passenger  train  was  blockaded  for  thirty-six  hours.  The 
storm  was  so  furious  that  the  passengers  did  not  dare  leave  the 
cars  to  go  even  the  shortest  distance  without  forming  a  line.  The 
conductor  went  back  to  flag  a  following  fast  train  and  was  badly 
frozen — an  almost  inevitable  result.  It  is  possible,  at  least,  that 
his  courage  and  devotion  to  duty  prevented  an  accident. 

In  March  six  passengers  were  killed,  four  in  derailments  and 
two  in  collisions.  One  of  these  derailments,  in  which  two  passen- 
gers and  one  trainman  were  killed,  was  caused  by  a  broken  rail. 
The  wreck  took  fire  from  a  stove  in  a  baggage  car  and  was  en- 
tirely consumed.  The  derailment  was  one  of  a  class  extremely 
diflScult  to  prevent.  A  track-walker  had  gone  over  the  track 
shortly  before  the  accident,  but  did  not  detect  the  broken  rail. 
The  night  was  dark  and  rainy,  and  the  rain  froze  on  the  track  as 
fast  as  it  fell.  One  derailment,  in  which  one  passenger  was  killed 
and  ten  injured,  was  caused  by  a  broken  wheel ;  another  by  a 
switch  being  carelessly  thrown. 

In  April  no  passengers  were  killed,  but  there  was  one  disas- 
trous passenger-train  accident.  At  Eipton,  Ohio,  on  the  24th, 
a  butting  collision  took  place  between  train  No.  21,  westbound, 
and  train  No.  14,  a  fast  mail  train,  eastbound.  This  resulted  in 
the  death  of  the  two  engineers,  six  postal  clerks,  and  one  fireman. 
Train  No.  14  had  the  right  of  way,  and  was  running  at  about 
fifty  miles  an  hour ;  No.  21  was  going  slowly  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  a  siding  to  allow  No.  14  to  pass.  The  immediate  cause 
of  this  accident  was  that  No.  21  was  behind  time  and  should 
have  stopped  at  the  preceding  station,  but  the  conductor  decided 
to  run  for  Kipton,  the  usual  passing-place.  He  and  the  engine- 
man  were  held  responsible  for  the  accident,  as  they  should  have 
been,  but  behind  this  is  the  responsibility  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany ;  for  the  accident  would  have  been  prevented  had  the  road 
been  worked  under  the  absolute  block  system. 
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In  May  two  passengers  were  killed  ;  the  accidents  in  which 
they  were  killed  had  no  special  significance.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  sensational  accident  in  this  month.  A  work  train,  car- 
rying a  gang  of  men  to  fight  forest  fires,  was  derailed  where  the 
rails  had  been  warped  by  the  heat  of  the  fires,  and  several  cars 
were  thrown  upon  a  pile  of  burning  logs.  Six  men,  including 
the  superintendent  of  the  road,  were  killed  or  burned  to  death. 
A  singular  and  pathetic  event  in  this  month  was  the  killing  of 
a  child,  a  passenger  in  a  sleeping-car,  by  a  stone  thrown  through 
the  window.  Unfortunately,  the  miscreant  who  threw  the  stone 
was  never  captured. 

In  June  five  passengers  were  killed.  Two  of  these  were  killed 
and  eleven  were  injured  by  a  derailment  near  Coon  Riipids,  Iowa. 
The  train  was  derailed  on  a  trestle  approaching  a  bridge  over  the 
Coon  River  by  a  tie  which  had  been  fastened  between  the  rails. 
The  baggage  car  and  four  cars  following  it  fell  about  forty  feet. 
The  case  was  undoubtedly  one  of  malicious  wrecking,  but  the 
wrecker  was  never  caught.  Another  accident  in  this  month,  in 
which  one  passenger  was  killed  and  about  thirty  injured,  was  to 
an  excursion  train  the  engine  of  which  was  running  tender  first. 
The  tender  was  derailed  by  a  broken  wheel,  causing  the  wreck  of 
the  train.  This  was  an  example  of  bad  practice  in  running  the 
tender  foremost,  which,  however,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  avoid. 

We  come  now  to  the  disastrous  chronicle  of  July,  in  which 
month  fifty-four  passengers  were  killed  and  120  injured.  Twenty- 
three  of  these  were  killed  and  27  injured  in  the  accident 
at  Ravenna,  Ohio,  July  3,  at  half-past  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  A  passenger  train  was  stopped  at  a  station  several 
minutes  beyond  the  usual  time.  While  standing  there,  a  train  of 
twenty-four  loaded  refrigerator  cars  ran  into  the  rear  of  it.  There 
was  a  down  grade  approaching  the  station  where  the  passenger 
train  stood,  and  the  freight  train  was  not  fitted  with  air-brakes, 
so  that,  although  the  passenger  train  was  partially  protected  by  a 
man  who  had  gone  to  the  rear  with  a  lantern,  the  engineman  of 
the  freight  train  did  not  get  the  warning  in  time  to  prevent  the 
accident.  Several  persons  have  been  blamed  for  this  accident ;  the 
flagman  of  the  passenger  train  for  not  going  back  far  enough, 
and  the  engineman  of  the  freight  train  for  running  too  fast 
approaching  a  station  when  he  knew  that  he  was  pretty 
close  to  the  passenger  train's  time.    Doubtless  there  was  fault 
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of  this  sort,  but  back  of  it  all  is  the  fact  that  under  the 
block  system  this  dreadful  accident  would  have  been  pre- 
vented, and  the  accident  was  followed  almost  at  once  by 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  company  looking  towards 
equipping  the  road  with  block  signals.  A  further  lesson  is 
that  freight  trains  should  have  air-brakes.  The  next  morning, 
July  4,  the  two  rear  cars  of  a  passenger  train  ran  off  a  trestle  bridge 
eight  miles  west  of  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  and  fell  about 
twenty  feet.  The  conductor  and  seventeen  passengers  were  killed, 
and  forty-seven  passengers  and  a  mail  clerk  were  seriously  hurt. 
It  is  said  that  but  one  passenger  in  these  two  cars  escaped  unin- 
jured. The  cause  of  this  accident  has  never  been  precisely  deter- 
mined, but  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  spreading  of  the  rails  from 
the  partial  destruction  by  fire  of  the  cross-ties  on  the  bridge. 
There  seems  to  have  been  reasonable  inspection  of  the  structure, 
for  it  was  customary  every  day  for  a  section-man  to  walk  over 
the  bridge  an  hour  later  than  the  time  at  which  the  accident 
occurred.  The  other  very  serious  accident  in  July  was  a  singular 
one.  An  excursion  train  which  was  being  switched  at  Aspen 
Junction,  Colorado,  was  struck  obliquely  by  a  freight  engine 
approaching  on  a  side  track.  The  car  which  was  hit  was  little 
injured,  but  a  check-valve  on  the  side  of  the  locomotive  boiler 
was  broken  off,  and  a  stream  of  steam  and  hot  water  from  the 
boiler  was  poured  into  the  car,  scalding  the  passengers  so  that 
six  were  killed  on  the  spot  and  two  died  afterwards.  In  this  case 
the  railroad  company  may  properly  be  blamed,  for  there  are  well- 
known  devices  by  which,  in  case  of  such  an  accident,  a  check- 
valve  on  the  inside  of  the  boiler  shell  is  closed,  preventing  the 
escape  of  steam  and  hot  water. 

In  August  forty-two  passengers  were  killed  and  186  injured. 
Thirty-six  employees  were  killed  also.  On  the  27th  a  passenger 
train  was  derailed  approaching  a  bridge  near  Statesville,  North 
Carolina.  The  whole  train  ran  off  the  bridge  and  fell  about 
eighty  feet  to  the  bed  of  a  small  stream  below,  making  a  terrible  « 
wreck.  There  were  85  passengers  in  the  train,  of  whom  18 
were  killed  and  15  injured.  Four  trainmen  also  were  killed, 
and  two  badly  injured.  The  water  in  the  creek  was  dammed  by 
the  wreck  and  some  of  the  victims  were  drowned.  This  accident 
was,  almost  without  question,  another  malicious  wreck.  A  rail 
had  been  either  removed  or  unfastened.      The  August  accident 
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next  in  importance  was  at  Montezuma,  New  York,  where  14 
passengers  and  2  employees  were  killed.  That  was  a  rear 
collision.  Before  daylight  in  the  morning  an  express  train  ran 
into  the  rear  of  a  preceding  freight  train,  which  was  just  entering  a 
side  track.  There  was  a  dense  fog,  and  the  engineman  of  the  pas- 
senger train  did  not  see  the  lantern  of  the  freight  trainman  who 
went  back  to  warn  him  ;  in  fact,  the  lantern  was  only  carried 
back  a  very  short  distance.  Fourteen  passengers  were  killed  and 
sixteen  injured.  The  flagman  did  not  do  his  duty  by  going 
back  as  far  as  he  should  have  done  even  had  the  night  been 
clear  ;  as  it  was  foggy,  his  duty  in  the  case  was  still  more  appar- 
ent. But  beyond  all  this  is  the  fact  that  the  accident 
would  have  been  prevented  had  the  road  been  operated  under 
the  block  system.  In  this  case  the  defect  is  still  more  notice- 
able because  a  portion  of  the  same  road  has  been  worked 
under  block  signals  for  years.  On  the  5th  of  this  month  a 
butting  collision  took  place  at  Champlain,  New  York,  between  a 
'  regular  passenger  train  and  an  excursion  train,  in  which  three 
passengers  were  killed  and  10  or  11  injured.  The  railroad 
company  was  blamed  by  the  coroner's  jury  for  employing  trainmen 
who  were  not  familiar  with  the  road.  On  the  31st,  near  Tell  City, 
Indiana,  a  train  was  derailed  by  a  broken  wheel  on  the  front 
truck  of  the  locomotive.  Four  passengers  were  killed  and  20 
injured. 

In  September  six  passengers  were  killed  and  ninety-five  in- 
jured. One  was  killed  in  California  by  a  freight  train  running 
into  the  rear  of  a  passenger  train  which  had  been  stopped  on  a 
steep  grade  by  a  land-slide.  The  rear  of  the  train  was  not  prop- 
erly protected  by  the  train  crew.  Near  Pickerell,  Nebraska,  one 
passenger  was  killed  and  one  injured  by  a  butting  collision  due  to 
the  failure  of  an  operator  to  deliver  orders.  At  Kent,  Ohio, 
one  passenger  was  killed  and  24  injured  in  a  butting  collision 
which  was  caused  by  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  crew  of  a  freight 
train  to  observe  the  signals  carried  by  the  preceding  passenger 
train ;  that  is,  a  passenger  train  was  being  run  in  six  sections, 
carrying  a  large  number  of  excursionists.  When  the  fifth 
section  passed  the  siding  on  which  the  freight  train  stood,  the 
trainmen  of  the  latter  assumed  that  it  was  the  sixth,  and  pulled 
out  on  the  track.  None  of  the  other  accidents  of  this  month  was 
remarkable  except  one  in  which  a  train  of  ten  cars,  carrying  700 
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passengers,  was  derailed  and  several  of  the  cars  were  overturned 
into  a  stream.  By  remarkable  good  luck,  however,  no  one  was 
killed,  although  18  passengers  were  injured. 

In  October  thirteen  passengers  were  killed  and  seventy-four 
injured.  Only  three  were  killed  in  the  cars  of  a  passenger 
train,  and  two  of  these  were  killed  in  a  derailment  which 
has  never  been  explained.  Six  passengers  in  a  caboose  at  the 
rear  of  a  freight  train  were  killed  at  Thorson,  Minnesota,  the 
result  of  gross  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  trainmen  of  a  freight 
train  following  an  extra  which  was  running  very  fast,  contrary 
to  orders.  On  the  15th,  near  Crete,  Illinois,  a  passenger  train 
ran  through  a  misplaced  switch  and  into  a  round-house,  a  por- 
tion of  which  fell  and  crushed  the  cab  of  the  locomotive.  The 
engineer  and  three  newspaper  reporters,  who  were  riding  on  the 
engine,  were  killed.  These  men  had  gone  out  on  the  engine  of 
a  fast  train  to  write  up  a  run.  This  accident  was  followed,  a 
few  days  later,  by  another  one  of  a  very  similar  character  near 
Monmouth,  Illinois.  In  this  latter  case  a  passenger  train  again 
ran  through  an  open  switch  a^id  several  of  the  cars  were  over- 
turned and  badly  wrecked.  Two  passengers,  the  engineman,  and 
a  travelling  engineer  were  killed ;  the  fireman  and  19  passengers 
were  injured.  In  both  of  these  cases  it  has  been  claimed  that  the 
switches  had  been  tampered  with,  but,  whether  or  not  this  is  true, 
the  railroad  companies  are  not  relieved  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  accidents,  because  there  is  a  very  well-known  and  widely-used 
method  of  preventing  just  such  accidents — that  is,  by  the  protec- 
tion of  switches  by  distant  signals.  Signals  are  placed  at  such 
distances  as  to  give  ample  warning  of  the  condition  of  the  switch, 
and  these  are  so  connected  to  the  switch  that  it  cannot  be  thrown 
without  first  throwing  the  signal.  Another  accident  occurring 
in  this  month  resulted  in  the  death  of  no  passengers,  but  a  brake- 
man  and  an  express  messenger  were  killed,  and  three  postal  clerks 
and  a  baggeman  injured.  This  was  a  butting  collision  between 
an  express  train  and  a  freight  train,  and  was  the  result  of  an  ex- 
traordinary combination  of  circumstances.  The  point  was  prop- 
erly protected  by  block  signals,  but  the  operator  on  one  side  had 
fallen  asleep  and  left  a  clear  signal  for  the  westbound  train.  The 
signals  were  set  against  the  eastbound  train,  but  the  engineman 
failed  to  observe  them..    There  was  a  dense  fog  at  the  time. 

In  November  seventeen  passengers  were  killed  and  sixty-four 
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were  injured.  The  worst  accident  of  the  month  was  at  Toledo^ 
Ohio,  where,  early  in  the  evening  of  the  28th,  nine  passengers 
were  killed  and  about  twenty  injured.  The  situation  was  a  compli- 
cated one.  One  passenger  train  had  stopped  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  east  of  a  short  tunnel.  A  passenger  train  follow- 
ing ran  into  the  rear  of  this  standing  train.  The  accident  hap- 
pened within  the  "yard  limits,"  where  orders  require  all  engine- 
men  to  keep  such  speed  that  they  can  stop  within  the  range  of 
vision.  The  tunnel  was  somewhat  obscured  by  smoke,  and  the 
engineman  of  the  second  train  was  blamed,  and  justly,  for  run- 
ning too  fast  and  not  keeping  a  sharp  enough  lookout.  He  should 
have  been  able  to  stop  in  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  if  he  had 
been  running  at  twenty  miles  an  hour  or  less,  and  it  is  clear  that 
his  speed  was  too  high,  or  that  he  did  not  apply  the  brakes  as 
soon  as  he  ought,  or  both.  But  behind  all  this  is  the  old  fault, 
insufficient  signalling.  At  Perry,  New  York,  a  car  was  derailed  and 
went  down  a  bank  into  a  stream  and  one  passenger  was  drowned, — 
cause,  broken  rail.  Near  Medina,  Tennessee,  one  passenger  was 
killed  in  a  butting  collision  between  a  passenger  train  and  a 
freight, — cause,  mistake  of  orders  or  disobedience.  The  other 
paiteengers  killed  this  month  were  on  freight  trains. 

December  opened  with  a  rear  collision  of  an  express  train 
with  a  local  passenger  train  standing  at  Tarrytown  station.  New 
York,  in  which  no  one  was  killed,  as  the  passengers  had  been 
warned  and  had  left  the  standing  train, — cause,  defective  signal- 
ling. On  December  3  an  express  train  ran  into  the  rear  of  a  gravel 
train  near  Pennington,  New  Jersey,  killing  four  employees  and  in- 
juring 15  passengers  ;  and  on  the  4th,  at  East  Thompson,  Con- 
necticut, two  freight  trains  were  wrecked  by  a  collision,  a  passenger 
train  ran  into  the  wreck,  and  a  second  passenger  train  ran  into  the 
rear  of  the  first.  One  passenger  is  supposed  to  have  been  burned  in 
the  wreck,  but,  wonderfully  enough,  there  were  no  other  deaths. 
This  complicated  accident  and  the  one  at  Pennington  would  have 
been  avoided  by  proper  signalling.  In  the  East  Thompson  accident 
the  wreck  of  the  freight  trains  would  have  been  prevented  by 
block  signals,  but  after  that  took  place  the  wreck  of  the  first  pas- 
senger train  could  not  be  prevented.  The  freight  wreck  fouled  the 
passenger  track,  and  there  was  not  time  to  send  out  a  fiag  before 
the  first  passenger  train  arrived.  The  flagman  of  this  train  was 
thrown  to  the  ground  and  stunned,  and  before  this  was  known 
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the  fourth  train  was  in  the  wreck.  Finally,  the  year  of  railroad 
accidents  came  to  a  dramatic  end  on  Christmas  eve  with  the 
dreadful  disaster  at  Hastings,  New  York.  One  express  train, 
which  had  come  to  an  unexpected  stop,  was  run  into  from  the 
rear  by  another  express  going  at  about  forty  miles  an  hour.  Thir- 
teen people  were  killed  outright  or  have  since  died.  The  im- 
mediate cause  was  the  failure  of  the  flagman  to  do  his  duty. 
The  ultimate  cause  was  one  that  has  been  generally  recognized 
— the  lack  of  proper  signals. 

I  have  cited  only  thirty-six  accidents  out  of  several  hundred. 
The  number  of  passenger  trains  involved  in  accidents  during  the 
year  was  not  far  from  850  or  900,  but  the  number  of  accidents 
was,  of  course,  somewhat  less,  as  there  were  a  good  many  col- 
lisions involving  two  passenger  trains  each.  But  those  thirty-six 
accidents  are  characteristic.  The  first  great  fact  that  appears 
is  that  twenty-two  of  them  might  have  been  prevented  had 
employees  obeyed  orders.  They  were  not  called  on  to  exercise 
wit  or  judgment  in  alarming  emergencies,  but  simply  to  obey 
orders.  Space  and  time  are  lacking  to  discuss  the  measures 
that  operating  officers  take  to  maintain  discipline  and  the  diffi- 
culties that  they  encounter.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  this  is  the 
most  troublesome  part  of  their  duties,  and  that  the  unions, 
instead  of  helping,  have  made  matters  worse.  We  may  hope 
that  this  is  a  passing  phase  of  trade-unionism,  and  that,  as 
the  men  learn  more  of  their  proper  relations  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  they  will  discover  that  it  is  for  their  own  interest  to  weed 
out  the  insubordinate,  the  inefficient,  and  the  drunken. 

The  next  striking  fact  is  that  nineteen  of  these  accidents 
would  probably  have  been  saved  by  block  signals  and  inter- 
locked switches  and  signals.  I  would  not  say  unqualifiedly  that 
every  one  of  the  roads  on  whicK  these  accidents  happened  should 
at  once  equip  its  tracks  with  block  signals  and  interlock  all  of 
its  switches.  There  are  reasonable  limits  within  which  they 
must  work  ;  but  it  may  be  said  without  qualification  that  it  is 
poor  railroad  economy  to  operate  a  road  having  a  heavy  and  fast 
traffic  without  block  signals  and  interlocking  for  the  protection 
of  switches.  It  can  be  proved  by  the  statistics  of  cost  of  acci- 
dents that  a  judiciously-planned  block  system  pays  in  money,  and 
generally  on  a  crowded  road  it  actually  facilitates  the  movement 
of  trains.     In  fact,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  talked  and 
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written  about  the  cost  of  establishing,  maintaining,  and  operating 
block  signals.  Some  of  these  accidents  could  have  been  pre- 
vented, and  more  would  have  been  mitigated,  had  freight  trains 
been  fitted  with  air-brakes. 

It  is  some  comfort  to  see  that  so  few  of  these  fatal  accidents 
were  due  to  defects  of  track  and  equipment ;  and  it  will,  no  doubt, 
surprise  many  people  to  know  that  one-twelfth  of  the  whole 
number  were  malicious.  It  is  humiliating,  but  should  be  en- 
couraging, that  only  about  half  a  dozen  of  these  thirty- six  acci- 
dents were  without  fault  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  officers  or 
employees.  This  is  encouraging,  because  it  shows  that  many  of 
the  fatal  accidents  of  the  year  would  not  have  happened  under 
conditions  of  operation  which  we  may  expect  will  be  realized 
before  many  years  have  passed. 

H.  G.  Pkout. 
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THE  OPERA. 

BY  EDMUND  C.  STANTON. 


No  ONE  will  deny  that  America  has  made^  during  the  last 
decade^  vast  and  important  strides  in  matters  musical  and 
operatic.  With  the  story  of  the  latter's  progress  I  had,  fort- 
unately for  myself,  a  close  connection  during  the  period  of 
seven  seasons  when  grand  opera  in  German  held  sway  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  consid- 
ered out  of  place  on  my  part  to  say  that  opera  reached  with  us  a  de- 
velopment, after  the  several  seasons,  that  demands  the  completion 
— that  is  to  say,  the  carrying-out  to  the  fullest  the  artistic  com- 
pleteness— of  these  great  principles  in  operatic  arts  of  which  Rich- 
ard Wagner  must  always  be  acknowledged  the  great  representa- 
tive. In  saying  this  I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  in  any  way 
a  Wagnerite,  pure  and  simple  ;  but  we  must  all  admit  that  to 
ignore  Bichard  Wagner  and  his  magnificent  work  in  raising  up 
opera  to  the  highest  artistic  possibilities,  while  compassing  what 
he  has  styled  the  Music-Drama, — that  is,  the  cohesion  of  all  the 
arts  in  the  splendor  of  music, — would  be  to  place  ourselves,  at  the 
very  least,  a  decade  back  in  our  artistic  and  musical  tastes  and 
operatic  enjoyments. 

Italian  opera  is  again  with  us  at  the  Metropolitan,  and  it  will 
be  interesting  to  note  how  far  the  charms  of  the  operatic  enter- 
tainments, that  have  given  so  much  pleasure  to  generations  ever 
since  opera  became  a  fashionable  feature  of  social  life,  still  hold 
in  a  generation  of  opera-goers  that  has  had  the  advantage  of  hear- 
ing the  works  of  the  greatest  composers  of  nationalities  abroad. 

In  the  concert  hall  it  is  certain  that  a  list  of  the  numbers 
copied  from  a  fashionable  programme  of  twenty  years  ago  would 
not  be  tolerated  by  modern  concert-goers.  The  same  may  be  said 
in  regard  to  opera,  and  any  attempt  to  revive  anything  more  than 
a  passing  enthusiasm  for  the  works  embraced  in  what  may  be 
styled  the  old  repertory,  without  paying  attention  to  the  modern 
productions  in  the  realm  of  opera,  must  inevitably  result  in  artis- 
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tic  disappointment,  even  if  interpreted  by  the  greatest  of  singers. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  old  favorite  operas  should  be  excluded  from 
the  modern  repertory.  They  demand  a  place  in  it  for  the  sake 
of  those  of  the  younger  generation  who  have  not  heard  them. 
But  the  works  of  modem  composers  can  be  relied  on  to  satisfy 
the  demand  for  all  the  melodious  charms  on  which  the  fame  of 
the  old  repertory  so  long  rested,  because  of  the  added  grandeur  of 
modern  orchestration  and  dramatic  and  poetic  completeness.  The 
orchestra  of  to-day  is  vastly  different  from  and  a  grander  organism 
than  that  for  which  the  old  Italian  masters  wrote  their  works. 
Brought  to  its  present  standard  by  the  artistic  demands  of  the 
symphony,  it  has  taken  its  natural  place  as  a  majestic,  collective, 
interpretative  organism  in  the  Music-Drama,  and  in  modern  opera 
in  general,  from  which  it  can  never  more  be  removed. 

But  opera  in  Italian  will  always  be  listened  to  with  pleasure 
for  one  reason  :  Italy  still  retains  her  preeminence  in  the  art  of 
song,  even  though  her  singers  are  only  for  the  smaller  part  of 
Italian  nationality.  During  the  reign  of  the  Wagnerian  opera  the 
gentler  beauties  of  the  human  voice  were  undoubtedly  oftentimes 
sacrificed  to  an  unnecessary  extent ;  though  this  was  due  to  faulty 
vocal  methods  prevalent  among  some  German  singers  and  to  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  lyrical-dramatic  nature  of  the  Music- 
Drama.  Solo  singing  was  too  often  made  to  take  a  secondary 
part  in  Wagnerian  interpretations,  and  the  Wagnerian  conductors 
too  frequently  allowed  the  orchestra  to  run  riot  in  the  attempt  to 
reach  the  utmost  possibilities  in  dramatic  climaxes.  But  at  the 
Metropolitan,  season  after  season,  the  methods  of  interpreting 
Wagner  underwent  a  beneficent  change,  and  the  advent  of  the 
pure  lyric  tenor  and  the  smooth,  suave,  baritone,  in  place  of  the 
so-called  heroic  singers  of  a  decade  ago,  brought  out  beauties  in 
the  Wagner  scores  that  had  remained  obscure  to  German  audi- 
ences. 

The  objection  to  the  declamatory  and  heroic  styles,  falsely 
imagined  by  many  singers  and  critics  to  be  the  expression  of 
dramatic  feeling  and  intensity,  was  not  only  artistically  justified, 
but  was  a  sign  of  the  unerring  and  delicate  appreciation  of  true 
artistic  work  on  the  part  of  our  highly-strung,  nervous  American 
audiences.  Art  to  the  American,  especially  to  the  American 
woman, — who  must  always  remain  the  final  court  of  appeal  in  mat- 
ters musical  and  operatic, — is  not  noise  or  coarseness,  but  beauty 
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and  chasteness  and  naturalness ;  in  other  words.  Art  in  its  absolute 
simplicity  beautifies  and  idealizes  all  that  it  touches.  It  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  us  to  understand  the  enthusiasm  that 
greeted  the  lyrically  charming  and  artistically  simple  and  natural 
beauties  of  '^  Siegfried  '*  or  the  deep,  tender,  emotional  truth  of 
"  Fidelio,''  if  we  did  not  admit  the  intuitive  power  of  artistic 
appreciatiation  which,  if  not  born  with,  is  at  least  second  nature 
with,  cultured  American  women. 

This  intuitive  artistic  feeling  of  Truth  in  Art  is  a  glorious 
boon  that  has  been  developed  in  our  country  and  nurtured  by 
many  positive,  if  indistinct,  influences.  Sprung  from  diverse 
stock,  the  American  woman  has  won  recognition  not  only  for 
personal  beauty,  but  for  high  literary,  artistic,  and  musical  taste 
and  intelligence,  throughout  the  civilized  world.  In  Music  she 
has  had  the  advantage  of  training  under  the  most  capable  masters, 
sent  to  us  in  periods  of  revolution  and  overcrowding  by  the  most 
cultured  of  European  nations.  The  pupils  of  our  schools  and 
seminaries  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  ripest  scholarship  and  the 
highest  artistic  training  imparted  to  them  by  the  best  of  Euro- 
pean teachers.  They  have  enjoyed  the  incalculable  advantage  of 
being  initiated  at  once  into  the  highest  results  of  musical  pro- 
duction and  training  of  the  age  in  which  they  live,  without 
having  had  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  unlearning  and  shaking 
off  the  vitiated  inheritance  of  decades  of  commonplace  in  music 
and  opera  through  which  Europe  had  to  pass. 

Then,  to  assist  this  natural,  inherited  appreciation  of  the 
highest  art  presented  to  them,  came  the  benefits  of  travel  and 
leisure,  and  years  of  study  and  education  in  the  great  European 
capitals,  enjoyed  by  those  whom  wealth  has  fortunately  made  the 
great  supporters  of  our  opera.  Audiences  at  the  Metropolitan 
are  essentially  cosmopolitan.  They  have  heard  all  that  is  best  in 
the  great  opera-houses  of  the  world,  and  if  they  cannot  go  into 
raptures  over  the  memories  of  the  singing  of  the  great  artists  of 
the  past,  they  have  heard,  and  enjoyed,  and  become  permeated 
with,  all  that  is  artistic  and  beautiful  which  Europe  has  had  to 
offer  of  late  years,  and  they  could  no  more  sink  back  into  the 
enthusiasms  that  satisfied  the  audiences  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  than  could  our  modern  theatre-goers  applaud  the  mouthings 
and  struttings  of  the  dead  histrionic  heroes  of  melodramatic 
fame.    They  have  spent  seasons  in  Munich,  where  the  Wagnerian 
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operas  used  to  be  given  in  such  beautiful  and  artistic  complete- 
ness. They  have  made  their  pilgrimages  to  Bayreuth  and  seen 
the  great  music-dramas  produced  under  the  eye  of  the  master. 
They  have  seen  all  the  glories  of  spectacular  in  Meyerbeer,  as 
given  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris,  and  the  ballets  of  Milan  and 
Vienna  given  in  all  their  glitter  and  magnificence. 

Long  before  the  Wagner  seasons  at  the  Metropolitan,  the  great 
American  audience  was  ready  to  receive,  and  to  appreciate  to 
the  fullest  extent,  the  marvellous  creations  of  the  prophet 
of  Bayreuth  and  his  new  revelations  in  operatic  art, — the  Art 
Work  that  embraces  Drama  and  Song,  Painting  and  Poetry,  Ar- 
chitecture and  Music,  welded  into  a  wonderful  artistic  whole, — 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  universal  testimony  of  those  who  have 
followed  the  history  of  Wagnerism  here  and  abroad  that  no- 
where has  the  reception  of  the  Music-Drama  been  so  spontaneous 
and  heartily  enthusiiistic  as  here.  Nowhere  has  Wagner  been 
more  deeply  and  truly  understood  in  the  poetic,  dramatic,  and 
musical  compass  of  liis  splendid  genius.  All  this,  thanks  to  the 
beneficent  influence  of  the  American  woman  upon  matters  art- 
istic and  musical  in  America. 

This  brings  me  to  the  discussion  of  a  fundamental  principle 
of  true  operatic  exposition — the  necessity  of  good  all-around 
casts  and  the  exclusion  of  the  system  of  stars.  It  must  not  be 
imagined  for  a  moment,  however,  that  good  all-around  excellence 
in  casts  should  exclude  tlie  highest  art  in  singing.  During  the 
seven  seasons  of  grand  opera  in  German  at  the  Metropolitan, 
singers  were  heard  who  surely  will  stand  comparison  with  the 
stars  of  the  great  Italian  seasons.  In  devotion  to  true  artistic 
principles,  in  the  fervor  of  dramatic  exposition,  they  were,  for 
the  most  part,  superior  to  their  Italian  confreres, — at  least  to  those 
of  the  old  school, — though  no  one  would  venture  to  deny  that  the 
beauty  of  art  in  song  is  still  royally  held  by  the  Italians.  But 
singing  is  only  one  important  accompaniment  in  tlie  operatic 
performance  of  to-day  and  of  the  future.  To  produce  an  opera 
in  the  style  that  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  a  modern  Amer- 
ican audience,  which  has  seen  the  best  that  Europe  has  to  pre 
sent,  which  knows  its  Wagner  and  Beethoven  by  heart,  whose 
musical  taste  and  education  have  evoked  tlie  praise  of  a  Von 
Bulow  and  a  Tschaikowsky,  demands  a  vastly  gi-eater  artistic  ca- 
pacity than  in  the  olden  days. 
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The  production  of  the  art-effects  that  Wagner  demanded,  this 
blending  as  far  as  possible  of  Music,  Singing,  Painting,  and 
Drama,  requires  not  only  the  assistance  of  a  small  army  of  skilful 
and  artistic  people,  drilled  under  the  most  competent  direction, 
but  infinite  patience  in  unceasing  work,  beginning  with  the 
separate  rehearsals  of  chorus,  orchestra,  and  soloists,  and  ending 
only  after  weeks  of  hard  and  earnest  labor,  when  all  the  forces 
are  brought  together  for  the  final  rehearsals  upon  the  stage. 
Then  the  work  of  the  stage-manager  has  to  be  attended  to,  and 
scenic  effects  given  in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  agree  with  the 
intentions  of  the  composer,  so  that  the  artistic  results  in  the 
presentation  of  the  scenes  shall  enhance  the  artistic  enjoyment  of 
the  entire  performance.  It  is  not  always  the  most  expensive 
fnise-en-scine  that  produces  the  greatest  artistic  results.  The  cost 
of  the  second  act  of  "Tristan  and  Isolde'*  was  astonishingly 
small,  yet  infinite  trouble  and  patience  and  great  artistic  know- 
ledge in  the  manipulation  of  lights  were  necessary  before  the  work 
could  be  properly  presented  to  the  public. 

What  infinite  patience  is  needed  before  the  elaborately  built- 
up  scenes  of  "  Rheingold  " — one  representing  tlie  bed  of  the 
Rhine  with  its  fiowing  waters,  with  its  elaborate  machinery  for 
the  swimming  Rhine  maidens ;  another  with  its  towering  walls 
of  Walhalla,  its  scenes  of  storm  and  lightning  after  the  gathering 
of  the  clouds  at  the  command  of  Loki ;  another  with  its  rainbow 
bridge  over  which  the  Teutonic  gods  pass  on  their  way  to  their 
heavenly  home — can  be  revealed  to  the  public  in  artistic  beauty 
and  completeness  !  What  a  vast  amount  of  patient  working  is 
demanded,  again,  for  the  production  of  scenic  illusions,  even  for 
the  simplicity  of  the  second  act  of  "  Siegfried,'*  when  the  hero  is 
discovered  resting  under  the  forest  tree,  and  where  the  dancing 
effect  of  sunlight  upon  the  sward  has  to  be  imitated  from  nature 
in  order  to  harmonize  with  the  exquisite  Waldwcben  music  of  the 
orchestra,  where  scenery  and  music  must  combine  to  produce  that 
delightful  dream  of  idealic  charm  and  loveliness  !  Only  with  the 
assistance  of  artistically  competent  heads  of  departments,  the 
devotion  of  principals,  and  the  willing  obedience  of  supernumer- 
aries, could  the  great  WajG^ierian  art-works  have  been  produced  at 
the  Metropolitan,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  large  sums  of  money 
furnished  by  the  box-holders  and  subscribers.  Only  an  organ- 
ization having  some  degree  of  F^Ability  and  permanence  can  pos- 
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sibly  hope  to  present  modem  opera  in  a  way  that  can  satisfy  the 
demands  of  American  audiences  in  the  future. 

And  the  work  before  the  operatic  intendant  of  the  future  will 
be,  I  think,  even  greater  than  that  which  was  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  seven  years  of  grand  opera  in  German,  when  nearly  all  the 
great  works  of  the  greatest  composer  of  modern  times  were  so 
successfully  and  brilliantly  produced.  The  work  done  during 
those  seven  seasons  would  have  tasked  to  their  utmost  the  efforts 
of  even  the  most  experienced  of  European  operatic  organizations. 
Through  the  German  and  their  own  language  American  audi- 
ences were  enabled  to  enjoy  for  the  first  time,  presented  and 
sung  in  a  way  that  compared  more  than  favorably  with  the  pro- 
ductions in  the  great  German  capitals,  the  four  operas  composing 
"  The  Ring  of  the  "N^ibelung,''  namely,  '*  Bheingold,""Walkttre,'' 
"  Siegfried,^^  and  "  Gotterdammeruug,'*  besides  "  Die  Meister- 
singer,'' "  Rienzi,"  and  "  Tristan  and  Isolde,*'  in  which  appeared 
artists  like  Materna,  Lehmann,  Brandt,  Schroeder-Hanfstaengel, 
Ritter-Goetze,  Mielke,  Niemann,  Vogl,  Reichmann,  Gudehus, 
Robinson,  Emil  Fischer,  Alvary,  and  a  host  of  others  who  had 
won  fame  as  Wagner  singers  in  Germany  or  in  Bayreuth. 

Besides  the  Wagner  works,  there  were  produced  during  those 
seven  seasons,  for  the  first  time  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Victor 
Nessler's  ^^  Trumpeter  of  Sackingen,'*  Spontini's  "Ferdinand 
Cortez,"  Weber's  "  Euryanthc,''  Cornelius's  "  Barber  of  Bagdad," 
Franchetti's  '^Asracl,''  Sraareglia's  "  Vassal  of  Szigeth,"  Gold- 
mark's  ''Queen  of  Sheba"  and  "Merlin"  ;  then  came  the  magni- 
ficent revivals  of  Beethoven's  "Fidelio,"  Meyerbeer's  "Prophet" 
and  "L'Africaine,"  Weber's  "Freischatz,"  Rossini's  "William 
Tell,"  Auber's  "Stumme  von  Portici,"  and  nalev/s  "Jewess," 
besides  several  ballet  operas,  a  style  of  entertainment  which  had 
never  before  been  introduced  here  on  the  grand  operatic  stage.  It 
is  true  that  there  gradually  arose  a  demand  for  change ;  and  the 
filling  of  this  demand  by  the  present  season  of  Italian  opera  is 
the  legitimate  outcome  of  an  artistic  catholicity  of  taste  which  I 
should  be  the  last  to  condemn. 

It  is  this  catholicity  of  taste  in  matters  musical  and  operatic, 
in  fact,  that  will  demand  in  the  future  a  repertory  that  shall  em- 
brace the  operatic  productions  of  all  the  musical  countries  of  the 
world.  To  meet  the  demand  of  the  catholic,  cosmopolitan,  and 
international  spirit  of  our  musical  taste,  the  operatic  purveyors 
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of  the  future  will  hare  to  search  through  the  world  for  what  is 
highest  and  best.  Italy  must  yet  be  considered  non-productive, 
so  far  as  operas  of  the  newer  school  are  concerned.  Even  Verdi^ 
who  attempted,  but  failed,  to  assimilate  and  Italianize  the  Wag- 
nerian idea,  can  no  longer  draw  audiences  as  of  yore.  Boito,  one 
of  the  modems,  has  failed  to  fulfil  the  promises  of  his  early 
genius,  and  only  Mascagni  in  his  "  Cavalleria  Busticana  '*  and 
•'  U  Amico  Fritz  "  seems  to  promise  the  beginning  of  a  new  and 
glorious  era  for  Italian  opera  once  more.  His  smaller  work  has 
been  accepted  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  welcome  given  to  it  is 
assuredly  justly  deserved,  for  he  has  been  able  to  carry  out  to 
completion  the  Wagnerian  ideas,  the  wedding  of  poetry,  drama, 
and  music,  in  his  own  way.  His  genius  is  apparently  born  of 
true,  simple,  natural  inspiration,  derived  from  the  subject 
treated  ;  his  every  musical  phrase  throbs  with  the  poetic  and  dra- 
matic significance  of  the  emotional  situation ;  he  is  a  modem 
Italian  composer  to  whom  the  world  bows  in  willing  homage. 

But  the  impresario  of  the  future  will  not  confine  himself  to 
Italy  or  to  Germany.  The  Slavic  countries  and  Hungary  have 
already  produced  operas  of  sterling  merit  and  startling  original- 
ity. And  what  a  splendid  operatic  mine  has  yet  to  be  exploited 
for  our  benefit  in  Russia,  which  can  boast  of  not  only  a  national 
but  of  an  international  operatic  repertory,  including  works  by 
composers  of  all  countries,  not  excepting  Wagner,  and  which  has 
symphonic  and  operatic  composers  like  Rubinstein  and  Tschaikow- 
sky.  Tuming  to  Bohemia,  there  is  Dvordk,  whose  cantatas  alone 
are  known  to  ua,  but  who  has  written  several  interesting  operas 
for  the  Bohemian  stage;  while  England  has  produced  of  late 
years  several  grand  operas  by  her  native  composers,  some  of 
which  have  been  adopted  in  the  German  operatic  repertory. 
Prance,  too,  has  many  modern  writers  of  opera,  whoso  works 
have  not  yet  been  heard  here,  but  which  have  found  brilliant  in- 
terpretation, for  the  most  part  in  Brussels. 

Why,  then,  should  the  operatic  repertory  of  New  York  be 
confined  to  the  works  of  Italian  and  French  composers  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  or  more  ago,  wom  out,  and  only  revived  to 
enthusiasm  with  the  assistance  of  exceptional  singers,  demanding 
exceptional  prices  and  necessitating  the  curtailment  of  expenses 
in  every  other  direction,  thus  prohibiting  the  production  of  opera 
as  an  Art- Work  ?    The  operatic  repertory  of  the  future  must  of 
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necessity  be  cosmopolitan  and  international  in  character.  During 
the  last  season  of  grand  opera  in  German  the  directors  of  the 
Metropolitan  made  a  beginning  in  this  direction,  and  only  the 
constant  and  pressing  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  the 
Wagnerian  repertory  compelled  a  postponement  in  carrying  out 
the  plans  to  completion. 

Such  a  repertory  will  embrace  all  nationalities  and  all  schools, 
more  especially  the  modern.  We  are  essentially  a  cosmopolitan 
people,  and  should  not,  if  we  wish  to  develop  further  in  musical 
and  operatic  taste,  confine  ourselves  slavishly  to  the  production  of 
the  operas  of  any  one  school  or  country.  In  what  language  this 
international  repertory  is  to  be  sung  is  yet  a  matter  of  eai*nest 
thought  and  discussion.  It  seems  probable  that  we  must  eventually 
adopt  the  English,  but,  for  the  present,  wo  can  hardly  afFord  to 
prohibit  by  our  language  the  engagement  of  the  many  great  sing- 
ers of  the  world  who  cannot  do,  and  never  will  be  able  to  do, 
themselves  or  their  art  justice  in  our  vernacular.  This  difficulty 
will  presumably  settle  itself  in  good  time.  Fortunately,  we  can 
feel  assured  of  this :  that  whenever  opera  is  presented  in  New 
York  in  its  artistic  completeness,  the  audiences  will  not  fail  to 
give  it  the  necessary  support,  not  because  the  opera-house  is  a 
centre  of  fashionable  resort,  but  because  they  are  themselves  im- 
bued with  the  true  artistic  spirit  of  appreciation  of  what  is  high 
and  true  in  musical  and  operatic  art. 

Edmund  C.  Stanton. 
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LOTTERIES  AND  GAMBLING. 

BY  AITTHONY  COMSTOCK,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  SOCIETY 
FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  VICE. 


What  the  Louisiana  Lottery  Company  is  doing  for  the  State 
of  Louisiana  by  corrupting  officials,  bribing  public  servants, 
destroying  public  morals,  breeding  crime  and  dishonesty,  wreck- 
ing homes,  and  impoverishing  the  laboring  classes,  the  pool 
gamblers  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  are  doing  for  these  two 
States. 

Betting  and  gambling  were  denounced  by  the  recent  Methodist 
Ecumenical  Council  as  two  great  vices  of  the  age,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  suppressing  them  by  vigorous  legislation  was  most  strongly 
urged.  One  of  the  morning  papers,  in  commenting  upon  the 
action  of  this  council  and  the  gentlemen  who  made  addresses 
upon  this  subject,  made  this  very  strange  criticism  : 

"  Laws  are  made,  not  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of  men  and  women, 
but  for  the  protection  of  society.  Morality  is  very  wisely  left  to  the  churches. 
.    •    .    The  church,  not  the  state,  must  reform  the  gambler. ** 

If  this  means  anything,  it  means  that  the  state  should  not  inter- 
fere with  the  gamblers  of  the  day.  But  this  sentiment  every 
thoughtful  man  will  dissent  from  and  protest  against. 

Any  act  against  public  morals  is  a  breach  of  the  peace  and  in- 
dictable at  common  law.  We  find  this  principle  laid  down  and 
established  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago  under  the  com- 
mon-law decisions  of  the  English  courts. 

Any  person  who  will  reflect  a  single  moment  cannot  but  feel 
and  see  that  the  corrupting  of  public  morals,  either  by  intemper- 
ance, lotteries,  gambling,  or  lewd  and  unclean  publications,  must 
be  attended  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences,  and  our  courts 
of  justice  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  schools  of  public  morals. 

Gambling  and  lotteries,  obscene  publications  and  houses  of  ill- 
fame^  are  all  classed  together  by  law-writers  and  courts  as  vices 
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which  "tend  to  destroy  public  morals.''  Wlierover  these  ques- 
tions are  discussed,  either  singly  or  grouped  together,  by  the 
courts  of  any  civilized  nation,  what  tends  to  corrupt  public 
morals  (especially  of  that  class  in  a  community  whose  character 
is  not  so  completely  formed  as  to  be  proof  against  these  corrupt- 
ing influences)  "is  declared  to  be  indictable/' 

This  principle  has  been  unanimously  affirmed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  this  State  in  many  cases,  and  particularly  in  the  case 
of  The  People  vs.  MuUer,  reported  in  the  96th  New  York  Reports. 
The  courts  have  been  as  emphatic  and  uniform  in  adjudg- 
ing gambling  in  its  various  forms,  including  pool-selling,  book- 
making,  and  lotteries,  to  be  against  public  morals,  as  they  have 
been  in  their  denunciations  of  obscene  and  criminal  publications. 

The  English  Parliament  in  1699  declared  all  lotteries  a 
common  and  public  nuisance,  making  void  all  lottery  grants,  and 
providing  that  parties  conducting  them  henceforth  should  be 
prosecuted  as  common  rogues.     (1698,  10  Will.  III.,  C  23.) 

In  the  same  year  a  body  of  ministers  in  Boston,  Mass., 
denounced  lotteries  as  "  cheats,''  and  the  managers  as  "  pillagers 
of  the  people  "  ;  and  that  sentiment  has  grown  until  every  State 
in  the  Union  but  one  has  either  laws  or  constitutional  enactments 
against  lotteries.  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  courts  in  this 
land,  lotteries  and  the  keeping  of  common  gaming-houses  have 
been  declared  "a  public  nuisance."  The  late  Chief-Justice 
Waite,  in  delivering  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  said  : 

"  That  lotteries  are  demoralizing  in  their  effects,  no  matter  how  carefully 
regulated,  cannot,  in  the  opinion  of  this  court,  be  doubted.  Experience  baa 
■hown  that  the  common  forms  of  gambling  are  comparatively  innocuooa 
when  placed  in  contact  with  the  widespread  pestilence  of  lotteries.  The 
former  are  confined  to  a  few  persons  and  places ;  but  the  latter  infects  the 
whole  community ;  it  enters  every  dwelling ;  it  reaches  every  class ;  it  preya 
upon  the  hard  earnings  of  the  poor,  and  it  plunders  the  ignorant  and 
simple."    (Stone  vs.  State  of  Miss.,  11  Otto,  814.) 

Again  says  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  constru- 
ing the  constitution  of  Maryland  concerning  lotteries  : 

'*  The  object  to  be  accomplished  was  the  suppression  of  a  great  moral 
evil,  and  to  effect  so  praiseworthy  and  laudable  a  purpose  the  construction 
should  be  a  benign  and  Uberal  one.** 

Bishop's  *'  Criminal  Law  "  places  lotteries  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  the  selling  of  untaxed  liquors  and  houses  of  ill-fame. 
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The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  repeatedly  held 
''that  nuisances  injurious  to  public  health  and  morality  are 
among  the  most  important  duties  of  government  to  suppress/' 
(Phalen  vs.  State  of  Va.,  Howard's  Prac.,  p.  168.) 

The  State  of  Louisiana  stands  upon  the  threshold  of  what 
threatens  to  be  a  bloody  conflict.  On  the  one  hand  arc  a  few  un- 
scrupulous men  managing  a  lottery  enterprise  ;  on  the  other 
hand  are  those  who  have  lived  in  hopes  that  at  the  end  of  the 
twenty-five  years  of  chartered  life  this  monster  would  be  buried 
out  of  public  sight.  Instead,  however,  with  millions  of  ill-gotten 
gain  at  its  command,  this  hydra-hcaded  monster  now  has  clutched 
the  throat  of  the  body  politic  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  cries, 
"Give !  Give  !  Give  !*'  even  to  the  very  last  remnant  of  respect- 
ability and  common  honesty,  and  seeks  to  enforce  its  demands 
by  an  offered  bribe  of  131,250,000. 

For  twenty-five  years  it  has  paralyzed  industrious  habits 
wherever  its  contagious  touch  has  been  felt.  Public  officials 
have  been  bribed  and  large  sums  of  money  have  been  offered  by 
this  lottery  company,  or  its  representatives,  in  order  to  intrench 
itself  under  police  protection  in  communities  where  the  laws  pro- 
hibit its  existence. 

The  very  preamble  of  the  charter  of  this  lottery  company  con- 
demns lotteries  and  witnesses  against  their  demoralizing  effects.  It 
says :  **  Whereas,  many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  withdrawn  from 
and  lost  to  this  State  by  the  sale  of  Havana,  Kentucky,  Madrid, 
and  other. lottery  tickets,  policy  combinations,  and  devices,  and 
fractional  parts  thereof,  it  shall  hereafter  be  unlawful  to  sell,  or 
exhibit  for  sale,  any  of  them,  or  any  other  lottery,''  etc.  The  sec- 
ond section,  authorizing  a  plundering  scheme  of  their  own,  says 
that  its  objects  and  purposes  are  **  the  protection  of  the  State 
against  the  great  losses  heretofore  incurred  by  sending  large 
amounts  of  money  to  other  States  and  foreign  countries  for  the 
purchase  of  lottery  tickets  and  devices,  thereby  impoverishing 
our  own  people."  It  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  this  bold  and 
daring  demand  of  one  State  by  official  enactment  proposing  a  le- 
galized system  of  wholesale  plunder  upon  sister  States. 

Louisiana  proclaims  to  all  other  States  by  its  enactment: 
"Lotteries  are  frauds.  By  their  operation  the  people  are  plun- 
dered. None  of  you  shall  sell  tickets  in  any  of  your  lotteries  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana.  But  we  propose  to  defy  your  laws  and  send 
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onr  tickets  into  eyery  State  in  the  Union,  regardless  of  State  rights, 
enactments  by  constitution,  or  laws  prohibiting  such  traffic/' 

To  show  the  greed  of  these  public  plunderers,  we  haye  but  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact*  that  a  few  years  ago  the  price  of  their 
tickets  was  $2  a  ticket  for  ordinary  drawings  and  $10  a  ticket  for 
extraordinary  drawings,  making  the  total  receipts  each  year  of 
the  tickets  sold  in  all  the  drawings  $4,000,000.  By  the  terms  of 
their  charter,  1  per  cent.,  or  $40,000,  was  to  be  paid  to  the  State 
of  Louisiana  each  year.  This  sop  to  charity  was  nothing  but  an 
apology  for  the  existence  of  this  monstrous  fraud. 

Year  by  year  they  have  increased  the  price  of  tickets,  until 
now  the  ordinary  ticket  is  $20,  and  the  extraordinary  ticket  is 
$40.  Tickets  for  ordinary  drawings  are  divided  into  twentieths, 
each  fractional  part  of  a  ticket  being  sold  at  $1.  Beckoning  that 
all  of  these  tickets  have  been  sold,  the  income  of  this  company 
has  been  thus  increased  from  $4,000,000  to  $28,000,000  per  year. 
It  was  supposed  that  this  vast  increase  of  wealth  would  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  unscrupulous  board  of  managers.  Not  so.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Louis- 
iana a  bill  was  introduced  to  amend  the  present  constitution, 
which  prohibits  all  lotteries  after  1893  (when  this  lottery  charter 
expires),  so  as  to  extend  the  present  charter  another  twenty-five 
years. 

This  atrocious  attempt  to  prolong  the  existence  of  this  public 
scourge  aroused  the  loyal  element  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and 
for  a  time  it  looked  as  if  there  was  no  possible  prospect  of  such  a 
measure  passing  the  General  Assembly.  When  it  seemed  as  if  it 
must  fail,  one  of  the  managers  boldly  offered  a  bribe  of  $31,250,000, 
payable  $1,250,000  annually  for  the  next  twenty-five  years,  pro- 
vided the  constitution  be  thus  amended. 

When  this  question  came  to  final  vote,  it  was  found  that  the 
lottery  company  had  just  sufficient  votes  in  the  Assembly  to  carry 
it  through  the  Assembly,  and  just  sufficient  votes  in  the  Senate 
to  carry  it  through  the  Senate.  It  went  to  Governor  Nichols,  and 
was  vetoed  in  a  ringing  message  by  him.  After  the  Governor 
vetoed  it,  it  again  had  just  enough  votes  to  carry  it  through  the 
Assembly,  but  when  it  reached  the  Senate  it  would  seem  as  if 
Providence  interposed  to  prevent  its  passage,  as  the  member  who 
was  to  give  the  necessary  vote  died,  and  the  measure  failed  to 
pass  the  Senate  after  the  Governor's  veto.    Then  it  was  brought 
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by  the  lottery  company  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana 
on  mandamus  proceedings  to  compel  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
publish  this  act.  The  Secretary  of  State  contended  that,  as  it  had 
failed  to  pass  over  the  Governor's  veto,  he  was  not  obliged  to 
publish  it  with  the  other  acts  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  requires  that  all  amend- 
ments to  it,  after  passing  the  Legislature,  shall  be  published  a 
specified  time  before  going  to  the  people  to  be  voted  upon. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  came  to  deliver  its 
decision,  it  was  found  that  the  lottery  company  had  just  suffi- 
cient votes  to  carry  it  through  the  Supreme  Court.  One  of  the 
Supreme  Court  judges  who  voted  in  favor  of  this  lottery  scheme 
18  the  lottery  candidate  for  Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
at  the  coming  election. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Democratic  convention  was  held. 
The  majority  of  the  delegates  who  went  to  that  convention  were 
anti-lottery  men  when  they  went  there,  but  when  they  came  to  or- 
ganize it  was  found  that  the  lottery  company  had  just  enough  votes 
to  organize  in  their  interests.  Xow  the  issue  is  between  the 
honorable  citizens  of  Louisiana,  on  the  one  hand,  and  this  organ- 
ized band  of  public  plunderers,  on  the  other. 

A  prominent  merchant  f ron  New  Orleans  a  few  clays  ago  related 
to  the  writer  an  incident  that  illustrates  how  lost  to  shame,  how 
utterly  unprincipled,  these  lottery  advocates  have  become. 

In  electioneering  for  the  primaries  recently  in  New  Orleans,  a 
procession  was  gotten  up  in  the  lottery  interest,  and  it  is  said 
that  nearly  or  quite  six  thousand  men  and  boys  were  in  line,  each 
one  supplied  with  a  tin  cup,  and  kegs  of  beer  were  carried  along  in 
the  procession,  while  certain  saloons  along  the  line  of  march  dis- 
played signs  of  *'  Free  Beer,'*  and  there  the  rabble  could  go  in 
and  swill  beer  without  charge. 

It  would  seem  as  if  every  spark  of  manhood  had  been 
quenched,  as  if  those  working  for  the  perpetuation  of  this  nefa- 
rious business  had  sunk  all  self-respect,  all  regard  for  decency  and 
morality,  in  their  zeal  to  reengraft  this  cursed  thing  into  the 
body  politic  of  that  State.  This  nation  owes  it  to  itself  to  wipe 
out  this  disgrace  and  end  this  infamy.  Such  tactics  are  but  a 
bid  for  revolution  and  lynch  law.  They  are  too  exasperating  to 
be  tolerated  by  decent  men.  The  manhood  of  Louisiana  is  not 
only  dragged  in  the  mud^  but  is  stamped  upon  by  such  outrages. 
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The  administration  of  jastice  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans^  so 
far  as  the  lottery  interests  are  concerned,  is  a  mockery  and  by- 
word. Public  servants  bend  their  necks  to  do  the  bidding  of  this 
lottery  company.  The  managers  boast  that  they  have  six  millions 
of  dollars  in  the  banks  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  to  be  spent  to 
carry  through  their  amendments  at  the  coming  April  election. 

Anti-lottery  societies  have  been  organized,  and  prominent  men 
are  to-day,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  endeavoring  to  secure  help 
and  sympathy  for  those  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  who  have 
determined  that  this  disgraceful  sale  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  to 
an  organized  band  of  public  plunderers  shall  not  be  consummated. 

This  nation  is  humiliated  by  the  spectacle.  There  is  need  to 
be  alarmed,  for  if  this  organization  can  collect  together  millions 
of  money  each  year  without  returning  any  just  or  fair  equivalent 
therefor,  and  can  spend  six  millions  to  corrupt  a  single  State 
election,  what  may  it  not  do  in  the  matter  of  corrupting  and  con- 
trolling national  elections,  where  it  requires  less  than  three 
millions  of  dollars  to  meet  the  legitimate  expenses  of  all  parties  to 
a  Presidential  election  ?  Is  it  not  time  for  something  to  be  done 
to  stay  the  wholesale  bribery  of  officials  and  the  corruption  of  the 
elective  franchise  ?  Is  it  not  time  for  the  moral  people  of  the 
community  to  awaken  from  their  lethargy  and  indifference,  and 
take  some  decided  steps  to  crush  out  this  crime-breeder  that  has 
been  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  fattening  upon  the  credu- 
lity of  the  people  ? 

For  five  years  this  lottery  company  successfully  prevented 
amendments  to  the  acts  of  Congress  concjsrning  the  transmission 
of  lottery  matter  through  the  mails.  But  the  hist  Congress 
enacted  stringent  laws  despite  their  efforts,  and  the  President 
promptly  signed  the  enactment  closing  the  mails  effectually  to 
all  correspondence  of  every  description  relating  to  lotteries. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  picture  the  impoverishment  of  the 
poor  of  Louisiana ;  the  demoralization  of  the  young  men  ;  the 
beggaring  of  women  and  children,  and  the  increase  of  crime, 
growing  out  of  this  monstrous  swindling  enterprise.  The  same 
demoralization  that  exists  to-day  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  like 
a  slow  paralysis  is  creeping  over  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  through  the  policy  gambling  and  betting  on  horse  races. 
This  nation  is  fast  earning  an  unsavory  reputation  because  of 
gambling  propensities.     Moral  and  religious  influences  seem  to 
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have  no  effect  in  checking  this  degrading  passion.  Year  after 
year  the  gambling  fraternity  are  becoming  more  and  more  strong- 
ly intrenched,  while  continued  success  renders  them  more  and 
more  arrogant  and  unscrupulous.  Political  leaders  in  both  the 
Republican  and  the  Democratic  party,  in  localities  where  gamb- 
ling is  especially  carried  on,  appear  to  be  hand  in  glove  with  the 
principal  "  boss  '*  gamblers. 

The  halls  of  legislatures  are  crowded  with  men  intent  upon 
amending  liquor  laws  and  gambling  laws,  so  as  to  legislate  away 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  and  give  the  liquor  traffic 
and  the  gambling  fraternity  the  freest  license  to  scatter  their 
yicious  influences. 

Coming  down  from  the  halls  of  legislation,  this  dishonest 
and  piratical  crew  enter  the  halls  of  justice  and  demand  that  the 
laws  shall  not  be  enforced  against  the  members  of  their  various 
fraternities.  The  hands  of  prosecuting  attorneys  are  fettered  by  the 
command  of  political  "  bosses,*'  or  corrupted  by  the  '*  hush- 
money  ''  of  those  who  grow  rich  by  violating  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Underneath  the  surface,  hidden  from  public  view,  there  seems 
to  be  a  positive  understanding  between  political  leaders  and 
gambling  "  bosses  *'  that  if  the  gambling  **  bosses  '*  pay  liberally 
of  the  funds  dishonestly  taken  from  others,  in  support  of  local 
politics,  the  members  of  the  fraternity  so  paying  shall  have  im- 
munity from  interference  or  punishment  by  public  officials. 

The  newspapers  are  brought  under  the  same  controlling  in- 
fluence by  this  fraternity,  and  while  one  column  will  give  a  sen- 
sational account  of  some  murder,  suicide,  embezzlement,  or  defal- 
cation growing  out  of  the  gambling  craze,  another  column  in  the 
same  paper  will  contain  an  account  of  the  race-track  and  city 
pool-room  gamblers,  giving  aid,  support,  and  encouragement  to 
these  dishonest  schemes  by  a  daily  publication  of  **  tips/' upon 
the  various  races. 

Illegal  liquor  traffic,  the  banking  gambling  game,  the  policy- 
shop,  the  poolroom,  the  vendor  of  filthy  publications,  each  and 
every  one  has  maintained  its  existence  by  a  system  of  paying 
political  blackmail  levied  by  political  leaders  or  officials  in  the  dis- 
trict where  it  belongs. 

The  time  has  come  when  thoughtful  men  should  arouse  them- 
selves to  the  dangers  that  threaten  the  future  of  this  nation  from 
these  degrading  influences.    The  demoralization  flowing  from 
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these  schemes  has  entered  the  marts  of  trade,  honeycombed  com- 
mercial institutions,  and  undermined  the  stability  of  banking 
corporations.  Our  young  men  are  rendered  dishonest  and  ruined 
by  thousands  each  year.  Many  a  beautiful  home  has  been 
wrecked  by  the  downfall  of  a  once  honored  father  and  husband. 
A  blight  has  fallen  upon  public  interests.  Disorder  and  crime 
run  rampant,  while  the  ceaseless  miasma  arising  from  these  putrid 
streams  poisons  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  rising  gen- 
eration. 

A  few  months  ago  in  Albany  a  prominent  society  man  with  a 
family  of  five  motherless  children  committed  suicide.  He  occu- 
pied a  position  of  great  responsibility.  Up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  employers  and  received  a 
handsome  salary.  After  his  death  it  was  found  that  he  was  a  de- 
faulter in  a  sum  of  more  than  $100,000  ;  that  he  had  betrayed  the 
trust  of  the  company  which  employed  him,  and  had  embezzled 
its  funds  to  gamble  with.  After  his  death,  although  his 
orphan  children  resided  in  a  large  and  beautifully  furnished 
house,  it  was  found  that  there  was  not  sufficient  food  to  supply 
their  wants  in  the  house,  and  neighbors  had  to  contribute  to 
their  support. 

One  of  the  daily  papers  a  few  days  ago  contained  an  account 
of  a  young  woman  who,  with  her  husband,  had  been  *'  playing 
the  races.''  The  husband  lavished  his  money  upon  the  profes- 
sional gambler  at  the  race-course  rather  than  support  his  wife. 
She  became  desperate,  went  out  upon  the  street,  and  in  cold  blood 
murdered  her  husband,  because  of  his  failure  to  support  her. 

Defalcations,  embezzlements,  forgeries,  thefts,  robberies, 
breaches  of  trust,  suicides,  and  murders  are  breaking  out  in  our 
midst  as  the  harvest  of  this  seed-sowing.  Yet  when  these  pro- 
fessional gamblers  are  brought  into  court  they  almost  invariably 
escape  with  a  nominal  fine,  and  that,  too,  under  a  law  which 
fixes  a  maximum  punishment  of  two  years'  imprisonment  and 
$1,000  fine. 

Anthony  Cokstock. 
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BY  THE  HON.    KICHARD   CROKEK. 


No  political  party  can  with  reason  expect  to  obtain  power,  or 
to  maintain  itself  in  power,  unless  it  be  efficiently  organized. 
Between  the  aggressive  forces  of  two  similar  groups  of  ideas,  one 
entertained  by  a  knot  of  theorists,  the  other  enunciated  by  a  well- 
compacted  organization,  there  is  such  a  difference  as  exists  be- 
tween a  mob  and  a  military  battalion.  The  mob  is  fickle,  bold, 
and  timid  by  turns,  and  even  in  different  portions  it  is  at  the 
same  time  swayed  by  conflicting  emotions.  In  fact,  it  is  a  mere 
creature  of  emotion,  while  the  drilled  and  compacted  battalion  is 
animated  and  supported  by  purpose  and  scientific  plan.  It  has 
leaders,  and  these  leaders  are  known  to  every  man  in  the  ranks 
and  possess  their  confidence.  It  is  thus  that  a  single  company 
of  infantry  is  able  to  quell  almost  any  popular  outbreak  in  a  city; 
and  a  regiment  is  completely  master  of  the  situation,  even  if  it  be 
outnumbered  by  the  malcontents  in  the  proportion  of  ten  or 
twenty  to  one. 

The  value  of  organization  in  the  case  of  politicial  parties  docs 
not  appear  so  obviously  upon  the  surface  ;  but  in  point  of  fact 
organization  is  one  of  the  main  factors  of  success,  and  without 
it  there  can  be  no  enduring  result.  In  the  immense  republic  of 
the  United  States,  which  is  really  a  congress  or  union  of  over 
forty  separate  republics,  each  having  its  interests  more  or  less 
dissociated  from  those  of  the  others,  and  yet  acknowledging  the 
bond  of  a  common  political  interest,  the  organization  of  a  na- 
tional party  must,  to  a  large  extent,  be  based  upon  a  system  of 
deferential  compromise,  and  be  an  aggregation.  The  Democrat 
of  New  York  and  the  Democrat  of  Iowa  are  agreed  on  certain 
fundamental  doctrines,  and  in  order  to  put  these  in  action  they 
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forbear  to  press  the  acceptance  of  ideas  as  to  which  they  are  at 
variance.  They  only  vote  for  the  same  candidate  once  in  four 
years  ;  at  other  elections  they  choose  Governors,  Bepresentatives, 
etc.,  who  are  at  liberty  to  entertain  widely  different  views  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  certain  political  theories  should  be  made  to 
operate.  Thus  an  ultra  tariff-reformer  from  Nebraska  and  a 
very  mild  tariff-reformer  from  some  redeemed  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania or  Massachusetts  may  each  be  an  excellent  Democrat  at 
home  ;  and  they  may  vote  harmoniously  as  Congressmen  on  na- 
tional questions ;  but  the  two  are  are  not  as  strong  and  effective 
as  if  they  were  both  members  of  some  political  club  with  one 
watchword  and  one  purpose. 

No  great  army  ever  has  the  cohesive  power  of  a  regiment.  The 
larger  the  mass  the  less  perfectly  do  its  members  know  the  habits 
and  purposes  of  its  leader,  having  no  close  personal  contact  with 
him  ;  but  in  the  regiment,  which  is  the  unit  and  type  of  military 
strength,  every  private  knows  his  captain  and  his  colonel  as 
well.  In  the  course  of  service  he  sees  all  his  comrades  and  officers 
in  array  ;  he  sees  the  officers  advance  and  salute  the  commander 
and  that  salute  returned,  and  thus  experiences  the  spirit  and  pur- 
pose that  animate  the  entire  body.  This  feeling  of  common  pur- 
pose is  the  supreme  aim  of  inilitary  organization  in  the  direction 
of  effectiveness  ;  and  a  compacted  and  select  political  club  or 
society  is  governed  by  the  same  processes. 

It  does  not  detract  at  all  from  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
that  local  political  organizations  composed  largely  of  depraved 
men  of  revolutionary  tendencies  have  often  been  powerful  engines 
in  government.  It  rather  proves  the  essential  verity  of  the  prin- 
ciple, and  indicates  the  necessity  of  a  sound  political  basis. 
Cavalry  is  an  important  and  powerful  factor  in  war,  whether  it 
consist  of  a  horde  of  Scythian  robbers  following  some  incarnate 
fiend  of  strife,  or  of  a  gallant  *'  Six  Hundred  '*  charging  down 
some  Valley  of  Death  in  obedience  to  a  mistaken  order  and  led 
by  a  fearless  and  trained  leader.  When  we  consider  the  ghastly 
turmoil  of  the  French  Revolution,  we  cannot  fail  to  admire  the 
success,  the  influence,  the  resistless  power  of  the  Jacobin  Club, 
not  because  the  club  was  praiseworthy,  since  its  actions  were  ab- 
horrent, but  because  it  was  skilfully  organized  and  handled. 
When  its  representatives  sat  in  the  convention,  they  knew  their 
orders,  and  they  were  also  conscious  that  it  was  their  business  to 
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carry  them  out.  They  acted  upon  the  principle  that  obedience 
to  orders  is  the  first  duty  of  the  soldier,  and  that  ^'  politics  is 
war/'  Chess  is  war  ;  business  is  war  ;  the  rivalry  of  students 
and  of  athletes  is  war.  Everything  is  war  in  which  men  strive 
for  mastery  and  power  as  against  other  men,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  essential  conditions  of  progress. 

The  city  of  New  York  to-day  contains  a  j5olitical  organization 
which,  in  respect  of  age^  skilful  management,  unity  of  purpose, 
devotion  to  correct  principles,  public  usefulness,  and,  finally, 
success,  has  no  superior,  and,  in  my  opinion,  no  equal,  in  politi- 
cal affairs  the  world  over.  I  mean  the  Tammany  Democracy, 
I  do  not  propose  to  defend  the  Tammany  organization  ;  neither 
do  I  propose  to  defend  sunrise  as  an  exhibition  of  celestial  me- 
chanics, nor  a  democratic  form  of  government  as  an  illustration 
of  human  liberty  at  its  best.  In  the  campaign  of  1891  almost 
the  only  argument  used  by  the  Republicans  against  the  Demo- 
crats was  the  assertion  that  Flower  was  the  candidate  of  a  cor- 
rupt political  club,  and  that  club  was  named  Tammany.  Tam- 
many Tras  accused  of  every  vice  and  crime  known  to  Kepublican 
orators  ;  it  was  a  fountain-head  of  corruption ;  it  was  because  of 
it  that  every  farmer  throughout  the  State  could  not  at  once  pay 
off  his  mortgages;  it  took  forty  millions  annually  from  the  citizens 
of  New  York  and  gave  them  nothing  in  exchange  for  it.  To 
the  credit  of  the  Democrats  let  us  note  the  fact  that,  while  this 
torrent  of  abuse  was  being  poured  upon  the  heads  of  voters. 
Democrats  did  as  the  inhabitants  of  Spain  are  said  to  do  when 
the  clouds  are  opened, — "  they  let  it  rain.''  Nobody  apologized 
for  the  misdeeds  of  the  alleged  malefactor  ;  the  Democrats  went 
before  the  people  on  legitimate  issues,  and  the  result  of  the  af- 
fair was  expressed  in  the  figures,  47,937  majority.  I  doubt 
if  the  Democracy  would  have  fared  anything  like  as  well  if  they 
had  defended  or  apologized  or  explained  away.  "  He  who  excuses 
himself  accuses  himself  "  is  a  time-worn  proverb.  They  let  Mr. 
Fassett  shout  himself  hoarse  over  ^'Tammany  corruption,"  and 
they  won  the  victory. 

In  fact,  such  a  defensive  attitude  would  have  been  wholly  at 

variance  with  the  basis  on  which  the  Tammany  Democracy  acts. 

A  well-organized  political  club  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  aggres- 

•  sive  warfare.    It  must  move,  and  it  must  always  move  forward 

against  its  enemies.     If  it  makes  mistakes,  it  leaves  them  behind 
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and  goes  ahead.  If  it  is  encumbered  by  useless  baggage  or  half- 
hearted or  traitorous  camp-followers,  it  cuts  them  off  and  goes 
ahead.  While  it  does  not  claim  to  be  exempt  from  error,  it  does 
claim  to  be  always  aiming  at  success  by  proper  and  lawful 
methods,  and  to  have  the  good  of  the  general  community  always 
in  view  as  its  end  of  effort.  Such  an  organization  has  no  time  or 
place  for  apologies  'or  excuses ;  and  to  indulge  in  them  would 
hazard  its  existence  and  certainly  destroy  its  usefulness. 

The  city  and  county  of  New  York  comprise  a  population  of 
nearly  two  millions  and  furnish  the  business  arena  for  near-by 
residents  who  represent  two  millions  more.  The  political  party, 
then,  that  is  uppermost  in  New  York  legislates  locally  for  the 
largest  municipal  constituency  on  the  planet,  except  one.  The 
task  is  clearly  one  of  enormous  magnitude,  and  demands  a  com- 
bination of  skill,  enterprise,  knowledge,  resolution,  and  what 
is  known  as  **  executive  ability,'*  which  cannot  be  at  once  made 
to  order,  and  cannot  be  furnished  by  any  body  of  theorists,  no 
matter  how  full  may  be  their  pockets  or  how  righteous  may  be 
their  intentions.  Since  the  Whig  party  went  out  of  existence  the 
Democrats  have  administered  the  affairs  of  New  York  County, 
rarely  even  losing  the  mayoralty  except  on  personal  grounds ;  al- 
ways having  the  majority  in  the  Board  of  Alderman,  and  as  a 
rule  the  Sheriff's  and  County  Clerk's  offices.  And  at  the  same 
time  the  guiding  force  of  the  New  York  Democracy  has  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Tammany  organization. 

As  one  of  the  members  of  this  organization,  I  simply  do  what 
all  its  members  are  ready  to  do  as  occasion  offers,  and  that  is,  to 
stand  by  its  principles  and  affirm  its  record.  We  assert,  to  begin 
with,  that  its  system  is  admirable  in  theory  and  works  excellently 
well  in  practice.  There  are  now  twenty-four  Assembly  districts  in 
the  county,  which  are  represented  in  an  Executive  Committee  by 
one  member  from  each  district,  whose  duty  it  is  to  oversee  all 
political  movements  in  his  district,  from  the  sessions  of  the  pri- 
maries down  to  the  final  counting  of  the  ballots  after  the  election 
polls  are  closed.  This  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  is  a 
citizen  of  repute,  always  a  man  of  ability  and  good  executive 
training.  If  he  were  not,  ho  could  not  be  permitted  to  take  or 
hold  the  place.  If  he  goes  to  sleep  or  commits  overt  acta  that 
shock  public  morality,  he  is  compelled  to  resign.  Such  casualties 
rarely  occur,  because  they  are  not  the  natural  growth  of  the  sys- 
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tern  of  selection  which  the  organization  practices;  but  when 
Tammany  discovers  a  diseased  growth  in  her  organism,  it  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  she  does  not  hesitate  at  its  extirpation. 

Coincident  with  the  plan  that  all  the  Assembly  districts  shall 
be  thoroughly  looked  after  by  experienced  leaders  who  are  in 
close  touch  with  the  central  committees,  is  the  development  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire ;  in  other 
words,  that  good  work  is  worth  paying  for,  and  in  order 
that  it  may  be  good  must  be  paid  for.  The  affairs  of  a 
vast  community  are  to  be  administered.  Skilful  men  must 
administer  them.  These  men  must  be  compensated.  The 
principle  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  governs  the  work- 
ings of  a  railway,  or  a  bank,  or  a  factory ;  and  it  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  operation  of  sophistries  and  unsoupd  moralities,  so 
much  in  vogue  among  our  closet  reformers,  that  any  persons  who 
have  outgrown  the  kindergarten  should  shut  their  eyes  to  this 
obvious  truth.  Now,  since  there  must  be  officials,  and  since  these 
offi3ials  must  be  paid,  and  well  paid,  in  order  to  insure  able  and 
constant  service,  wliy  should  they  not  be  selected  from  the  mem- 
bership of  the  society  that  organizes  the  victories  of  the  dominant 
party  ? 

In  my  opinion,  to  ask  this  question  is  to  answer  it.  And  I  add 
that  the  statement  made  by  the  enemies  of  Tammany  that  "  Tam- 
many stands  by  its  friends,"  is,  in  fact,  praise,  although  intended 
for  abuse.  Tammany  does  stand  by  its  friends,  and  it  always  will 
until  some  such  change  occurs  in  human  affairs  as  will  make  it 
praiseworthy  and  beneficial  that  a  man  or  an  association  should 
stand  by  his  or  its  enemies.  We  are  willing  to  admit  that  the 
logical  result  of  this  principle  of  action  would  be  that  all  the  em- 
ployees of  the  city  government,  from  the  Mayor  to  the  porter  who 
makes  the  fire  in  his  office,  should  be  members  of  the  Tammany 
organization.  This  would  not  be  to  their  discredit.  And  if  any 
one  of  them  commits  a  malfeasance,  he  is  just  as  responsible  to  the 
people  as  though  he  were  lifted  bodily  out  of  the  "  Union  League '' 
or  some  transient  "  Citizens'  Reform  Association,"  and  he  will  at 
once  find  himself  outside  of  the  Tammany  membership  also. 

Fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  are  the  tales  that  are  sent 
out  into  the  rural  districts  touching  the  evil  effects  of  '^  Tammany 
rule."  The  trembling  countryman  on  arriving  in  New  York 
expects   to  fall  into  a  quagmire  of  muddy  streets,  and  while 
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struggling  through  these  quicksands  he  fears  the  bunco  man  on 
one  side  and  the  sandbagger  on  the  other.  Reaching  some  hotel, 
he  counts  on  being  murdered  in  his  b^d  unless  he  double-lock  his 
door.  That  his  landlord  should  swindle  him  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 
And  when  no  adventure  happens,  and  he  reaches  home  in  safety, 
he  points  to  himself,  among  his  neighbors,  as  a  rare  specimen  of 
a  survival  of  the  dangers  that  accompany  the  sway  of  a  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  New  York. 

The  facts  are  that  New  York  is  a  centre  to  which  the  crimi- 
nal element  of  the  entire  country  gravitates,  simply  because  it  of- 
fers at  once  a  lucrative  field  for  crime  and  a  safe  hiding-place. 
Therefore,  to  preserve  social  order  and  '*  keep  the  peace  *'  in  New 
York  demands  more  ability  and  more  policemen  than  are  required 
in  country  solitudes.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  any  right-minded  citi- 
zen who  attends  to  his  own  affairs  and  keeps  proper  company  and 
proper  hours  is  as  safe  in  New  York  as  in  any  part  of  the  globe, 
the  most  violently  Republican  township  of  St.  Lawrence  County 
not  excepted.  Our  streets  are  clean  and  are  in  good  order  as  to 
the  paving,  except  where  certain  corporations  tear  them  up 
and  keep  their  rents  gaping.  Our  city  is  well  watered,  well 
lighted,  and  well  parked.  It  is  conceded  that  we  have  the  best 
police  and  fire  departments  in  the  world.  Our  docks  are  being 
rapidly  improved,  and  will  compare,  when  completed,  with  the 
Liverpool  and  London  docks.  Our  tax-rate  is  lower  than  that  of 
dozens  of  other  American  cities  whose  affairs  are  not  nearly  so 
well  administered.  Nor  is  the  tax-rate  low  because  the  assessed 
values  are  high.  If  any  real-estate  owner  claims  that  his  property 
is  overvalued,  you  can  silence  him  at  once  by  offering  to  buy  it  at 
the  valuation.  Practical  real-estate  owners  know  that  the  county 
of  New  York  does  not  over  assess  its  property-owners. 

That  the  Tammany  Hall  Democracy  will  largely  aid  in  organ- 
izing victory  for  the  national  ticket  next  November  is  beyond 
question.  The  national  Democracy  is  free  to  choose  whatever 
candidate  it  may  prefer.  Tammany  has  no  desire  to  dictate  or 
control  the  choice;  its  part  in  the  conflict  is  to  elect  the  candidate 
after  he  shall  have  been  named.  No  matter  what  Republican 
majorities  may  come  down  to  the  Harlem  River  from  the  interior 
of  the  State,  we  propose  to  meet  and  drown  them  with  eighty-five 
thousand  majority  from  New  York  and  Kings. 

Richard  Croeer. 
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I.— ITS  SOURCES  AND  AUTHORSHIP. 

BY  THB  BIGHT  HONORABLE  WILLIAM   EWART  0LAD8T0NB. 


By  the  Olympian  religion  I  mean  the  religion  of  the  Achai 
ans,  or  Greeks  of  the  Troic  period,  as  it  has  been  portrayed  in 
the  '•  Iliad"  and  the  ''  Odyssey/' 

There  are  also  partial  indications  in  the  Poems  of  circam- 
jacent  worships.  These,  so  far  as  they  have  been  observed, 
have  been  sometimes  strangely  mistaken  for  proofs  of  a  dual 
authorship.  They  are,  in  truth,  sketches  of  systems  prevailing 
beyond  Achaian  limits,  interesting  in  themselves,  and  important 
from  the  light  which  they  cast  upon  the  Olympian  scheme  prop- 
erly so  called.  These  exotic  religions,  of  Troas,  of  the  further 
East,  and  of  the  South,  will  require  in  their  own  place  such 
notices  as  the  text  will  warrant. 

And  the  Olympian  religion  will  also  have  to  be  examined  on  its 
practical  and  ethical  side. 

It  follows,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  I  have  not  to  be- 
gin with  a  discussion  of  what  is  known  as  the  Homeric  question, 
but  simply  to  pass  it  by.  We  have  now  and  here  to  deal  with  the 
whole  of  the  religious  presentations  in  the  Poems  simply  as  a 
collection  of  facts.  They  may  embrace  a  mixture  of  fable  and  of 
truth,  which  we  cannot  always  disentangle  from  one  another  ;  but 
both  the  fable  and  the  truth  are  facts  for  the  present  purpose. 
They  were  human  concepts ;  and  every  human  concept  is  a  fact  at 
least  of  the  conceiving  mind.  But  they  were  also,  as  cannot  be 
doubted,  based  upon  what  the  Poet  saw  and  learned  of  the  human 
society  or  societies  around  him;  and,  as  descriptions  of  prevalent 
usage  or  ideas,  they  are  facts  of  human  life,  belief,  and  experience. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  to  present  my  inferences  from  the 
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Homeric  text  as  beiQg  faots  like  those  of  the  text  itself ;  and  in 
placing  them  before  the  reader  it  will  be  my  duty,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  ability,  to  keep  the  two  visibly  distinct.  The  utmost  limit 
of  my  hope  is  that  they  may  be  found  to  be,  in  the  main,  probable 
inferences  from  the  language  of  the  text.  At  least,  they  are  con- 
ceived and  offered  with  the  intention  of  conforming  in  every  case 
to  the  spirit  of  my  original.  It  may  be  right  to  add  that,  when  I 
began  the  serious  study  of  Homer,  some  forty  years  ago,  I  began 
it  without  theory  or  prepossession  of  any  kind,  and  that  my 
endeavor  has  been  to  let  his  text  lead  me  by  the  hand.  I  do  not, 
however,  deny  that  prepossession,  even  when  not  entertained  at 
the  outset,  may  be  acquired  during  the  earlier,  and  may  thus 
give  a  bias  to  the  later,  stages  of  a  pursuit.  If  I  have  not 
throughout  been  able  to  tread  the  beaten  path,  it  is  because  I 
think,  and  shall  give  reasons  for  thinking,  that  some  of  those 
who  have  preceded  me  have  not  always  set  out  from  the  proper 
point  or  points  of  departure.  ^ 

A  treatment  of  the  subject,  thus  composed  of  facts  and  of  de- 
ductions from  facts,  is  widely  different  from  the  method  which 
has  been  sometimes  adopted  by  recent  writers.  That  method  is 
to  lay  down  some  theory,  which  they  have  been  led  by  considera- 
tions extraneous  to  Homer  to  adopt,  as  to  the  origin  of  religion, 
and  then  to  read  the  Homeric  facts,  and  construe  them,  in  the 
light  of  that  theory.  I  speak  here  of  general  theories,  to  which 
the  text  is  made  to  bend  ;  for  without  doubt  every  inference  may 
be  called  a  theory  on  the  point  to  which  it  belongs.  I  speak,  there- 
fore, of  wide  and  sweeping  theories.  For  instance,  it  is  taught  by 
some  that  all  Aryan  religions  are  founded  upon  nature-worship, 
and  that  Homer  describes  an  Aryan  religion  ;  consequently  his 
deities  all  represent  natural  objects,  and  his  text  is  to  be  con- 
strued accordingly.  I  contend,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  is  to  be 
construed  by  the  laws  of  grammar  and  history,  and,  next  to  these, 
by  himself  carefully  compared  with  himself. 

In  another  vital  point  I  differ  from  the  method  which  has 
been  almost  invariably  adopted  in  writing  on  what  is  termed  the 
classical  mythology.  I  claim  to  separate  not  only  the  Qreek  from 
the  Italian  stoffy  or  material,  but  also  to  separate  that  material 
which  belongs  to  the  classical  and  properly  historical  period  from 
that  which  is  Homeric  ;  and  which  may  be  called  prehistoric, 
because  it  is  anterior  to  chronology  and  continuous  record. 
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I  take  tho  entire  eyidence  of  Horner^  and  claim  that  he  be 
heard  alone  ;  that  he  be  allowed  to  tell  his  own  tale,  without  being 
in  limine  contradicted,  hustled,  and  shouldered  out  by  other  wit- 
nesses, who  have  another  tale  to  tell.  Their  tale  is  Greek,  but  is 
not  Achaian  ;  it  is  not  his  tale,  because  it  proceeds  from  different 
times  and  men,  and  witnesses  to  altered,  multiplied,  and  com- 
paratively confused  traditions. 

No  ingenuity  can  weld  into  a  whole  the  Greek  religion  of  the 
classical  period.  But  I  hope  it  will  not  for  a  moment  be  sup- 
posed that,  when  I  ask  for  a  seyerance  of  the  Homeric  from  the 
non-Homeric  material,  I  intend  to  disparage  the  mass  of  informa- 
tion which  is  to  be  gathered  from  Greek  literature  generally 
respecting  the  religion  of  that  race.  It  may  happen,  nay,  may 
often  happen,  that  writers  more  recent  than  Homer  may  present 
to  us  traditions  more  ancient.  For  example,  it  seems  plain,  eyen 
from  Homeric  evidence,  that  Hesiod  deals  much  more  largely  in 
pre-Hellenic  material  than  Homer  himself,  and  that,  moreover, 
with  every  presumption  of  fidelity,  and  without  any  suspicion  of 
having  tampered  with  his  materials  for  a  purpose.  This  remark 
has  its  application  to  the  later  Greek  authors  when  they  have  been 
in  contact  with  channels  of  popularly  transmitted  belief. 

It  is  matter  of  regret  to  me  to  appear  as  in  some  sort  the 
censor  of  any  writers  whose  method  I  seek  to  amend,  but  whose 
superiority  to  myself  I  readily  admit:  this  is,  in  truth,  the  only 
regret  I  have  had  to  feel  in  connection  with  a  peculiar,  delightful, 
and  profoundly  important  subject.  Those,  let  me  add,  from 
whom  I  may  seem  to  differ,  are  well  able  to  defend  themselves, 
should  they  think  that  defence  is  required.  They  have  also,  I 
think,  at  present  the  advantage  of  being  the  majority. 

Until  the  present  century  had  counted  several  decades  of  years, 
the  poems  of  Homer  were  loved  and  studied  among  us  as  magnifi- 
cent romances  with  more  or  less  of  foundation  in  the  world  of 
fact.  Distinguished  scholars,  like  Cyril  Jackson,  the  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  offered  to  his  memory  a  worship  alike  steady  and 
fervent.  Still,  the  historical  ingredient  in  these  immortal  works 
was  afloat  upon  the  great  sea  of  prehistoric  antiquity,  like  the 
island  of  Delos  in  the  well-known  legend,  unmoored,  and  unrelated 
to  any  authentic  records  of  the  past.  They  had,  indeed,  been 
made  the  object  of  the  fiercest  disintegrating  attacks  ;  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  to  these  attacks  that  we  are  in  great  part  indebted  for 
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that  serious  scrutiny  of  the  text,  upon  the  comparative  method, 
which  has  been  a  characteristic  of  the  more  recent  Homeric  study. 
This  examination  opened  to  the  recent  inquirer  fields  of  knowledge 
altogether  new.  As  anatomy  discloses  to  us,  under  the  smooth 
unbroken  texture  of  the  human  skin,  a  system  of  bones  and 
sinews,  of  ducts  and  nerves,  so  under  the  surface  of  the  Poems  there 
has  lain  all  along,  and  there  is  now  perceivable,  the  entire  frame- 
work of  contemporary  human  life.  The  several  ethnical  factors 
of  the  newly-compounded  Achaian  nation  became  in  some 
degree  distinguishable  one  from  another ;  and  with  these  distinc- 
tions there  rose  into  view  those  differences  of  religious  belief  and 
worship  which  severalty  of  race  and  local  origin  implied.  I  ad- 
mit that  I  have  here  to  make  an  assumption,  which  must  for  the 
present  be  an  assumption  only.  It  is  that  the  Achaian  or  Greek 
nation  was  a  composite  nation. 

In  the  next  place,  it  has  also  become  clear  that  the  celestial 
or  preternatural  portion  of  the  great  human  dramas  represented 
in  the  poems  was  not  merely  secondary  or  ornamental,  but  was, 
like  the  terrestrial  portion,  especially  in  the  ^^  Iliad,''  a  work  of 
consummate  art,  and  a  vehicle  of  rich  and  varied  traditions,  open- 
ing to  us  the  religions  beliefs  and  influences  known  at  a  very 
early  date  to  a  particular  aggregation  of  men,  which  a  long  ex- 
perience subsequently  proved  to  be  in  natural  gifts  the  most  richly 
endowed  of  all  known  races.  At  the  same  time,  so  far  as  chro- 
nology is  concerned,  I  apprehend  that  all  research,  based  upon  the 
text,  has  tended  rather  to  lengthen  than  to  shorten  the  interval 
supposed  to  lie  between  the  date  of  the  Poems  and  the  classical 
period  of  Greece. 

While  a  way  was  thus  opened  by  which  to  penetrate  further 
and  further  into  the  mine  of  the  Poems  of  Homer  by  the  light 
which  they  themselves  afforded,  new  and  powerful  sources  of 
information  were  most  opportunely  opened  from  without.  The 
generous  and  life-long  enthusiasm  of  Dr.  Schliemann,  now 
unhappily  deceased,  led  him  to  undertake  excavations  which 
have  contributed,  in  a  certain  manner  and  measure,  to  support 
the  historical  character  of  the  ^'Iliad,''  and  to  establish  a  connec- 
tion between  prehistoric  Greece  and  the  Egypt  of  the  monu- 
ments. Of  direct  and  sweeping  results  in  relation  to  reli- 
gion we  can  hardly  speak  in  connection  with  this  generous 
toil;    but  the  general  effect  has  been,  in  whatever  degree,  to 
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accredit  the  Poems,  and  to  favor  the  presumption  of  their  high 
antiquity. 

Much  larger,  in  relation  to  the  present  subject,  has  been  the 
knowledge  derived  from  those  researches  in  Egypt  and  in  Assyria 
which,  during  the  second  and  following  quarters  of  the  century, 
have  carried  light  into  wide  regions  previously  most  obscure,  and 
have  established  as  history  much  that  was  theretofore  speculation. 
These  systems  of  knowledge  have  required,  and  have  justly  ob- 
tained, the  scientific  names  of  Egyptology  and  Assyriology.  Both  of 
them,  but  the  second  in  particular,  have  shed  an  altogether  novel 
and  unexpected  light  upon  the  Poems  of  Homer,  especially  as  re- 
gards the  subject  of  religion.  They  establish  the  eastern  and 
southern  derivation  of  a  number  of  the  elements  which  go  to  make 
up  the  Homeric  system,  and  in  so  doing  they  may,  perhaps,  be 
found  to  supply  in  some  degree  a  link  between  the  Poems  and 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

We  seem,  then,  to  have  before  us  the  outline  at  least  of 
copious  materials  for  a  distinct  and  separate  work  on  the  religion 
of  the  Homeric  Poems.  And  it  is  high  time,  as  I  contend,  to 
recognize  that  we  possess,  in  these  Poems,  a  large  treasure  of 
knowledge,  archaeological  in  the  widest  sense,  as  a  record  of  the 
ideas  and  beliefs,  as  well  as  the  acts  and  characters,  of  the 
earliest  fathers  of  the  Greek  nation.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  record 
fuller  and  more  instinct  with  life  than  any  other  equally  ancient 
record  that  has  been  handed  down  to  us  ;  attested  from  within 
by  its  own  self -consi8tency,"'and  now,  after  running  the  gantlet  of 
so  many  ages,  further  attested  from  without  by  the  results  of 
Egyptian  and  of  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  discovery. 

There  are  other  and  very  special  reasons  for  an  endeavor  to 
extricate  the  subject  of  Homeric  religion  from  the  confusing 
associations  by  which  it  has  so  long  been  fettered  and  deformed, 
and  to  secure  for  it  its  due  place  in  the  history  of  human  thought 
as  well  as  of  human  life. 

What  I  claim  for  Homer  is  not  supremacy  or  infallibility  as  a 
guide  in  our  inquiries  respecting  Hellenic  religion.  Any  such 
claim  is  to  be  repudiated,  were  it  only  because  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  as  we  view  the  field  before  us,  at  what  point  in  the  general 
tissue  of  the  Poems  the  work  of  literary  manipulation  ends,  and 
the  practical  and  historical  record  begins.  Even  in  the  Christian 
churches,  resting,  as  they  do,  upon  a  strong  dogmatic  and  bis- 
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toric  basis,  there  is  a  wide  space  between  the  restricted  theory  of 
their  necessary  books^  or  documents,  and  the  living  and  working 
system  of  their  official  teachers  and  disciples.  Much  more  must 
we  guard  against  precipitate  assumption  when  we  have  to  deal 
with  the  effort  of  a  poet  to  present  a  systematic  religion  without 
the  guidance  of  commanding  authority,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
pi'oblems  offered  by  national  conditions  as  yet  unadjusted.  Tet, 
after  every  deduction,  there  is  much  to  affirm.  We  have  before 
us  a  witness  independent,  solitary,  and  of  unsurpassed  creative 
and  constructive  powers.  In  the  wide  range  of  his  Poems,  he 
speaks  to  us  with  a  self-consistency  not  less  remarkable  than  his 
consummate  art.  What  he  has  to  say,  he  only  has  to  say.  From 
the  depths  of  a  prehistoric  period,  and  across  the  sea  of  centuries 
that  separate  him  from  classical  Oreece,  he  conveys  to  us  utter- 
ances with  which  there  is  really  nothing  to  compare.  The  Hymns 
called  Homeric  are  evidently  the  product  of  a  civilization  different 
from  his,  seated  in  the  Asiatic  Oreece,  and  built  up  after  the 
Dorian  conquest.  Still  less  of  his  spirit,  if  more  of  his  facts, 
can  be  found  in  the  "Theogony '*  of  Hesiod,  which  conflicts  with 
Homer  on  a  number  of  vital  points,  and  which  almost  bears  to 
the  Poems  of  Homer  the  relation  borne  by  an  almanac  to  a  his- 
tory. 

My  claim  for  Homer  is  that  he  is  worth  hearing  for  himself, 
and  on  his  own  ground,  apart  from  the  jangle  of  discordant 
voices.  No  one,  early  or  late,  except  himself,  has  exhibited 
to  us  the  early  Achaian  religion  with  comprehensiveness  and 
elaboration.  Nowhere  else  are  its  features  so  pronounced 
that  their  essential  character  is  legible  beyond  mistake.  All 
this  is  on  the  surface  of  the  case.  But  we  are  also  invited 
to  mine  below  the  surface,  and  to  see  whether,  when  we 
have  classified  his  deities  according  to  their  ethnical  relations, 
we  may  not  find  ourselves  introduced  to  the  actual  process 
by  which  Achaian  religion  became  what  it  was,  and  which 
gives  to  us  an  analysis  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  of  its  thearchy, 
and  assigns  to  each  of  its  main  ingredients  its  proper  place  and 
work  in  the  formation  of  the  compound.  I  seek,  then,  to  extri- 
cate Homer  and  his  testimony  from  the  chaotic  mass  accumulated 
by  so  many  countries  and  ages,  and  to  see  what  lessons  he  may 
have  to  teach  us.  Not  that  he  will  teach  us  everything.  But  he 
will  teach  us  something  :  whereas  the  method  not  uncommonly 
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parsned  seems  to  be  a  contrivance  for  destroying  all  hope  of  access 
to  the  religion  of  Greece  in  its  embryonic  and  most  plastic  stages. 

No  great  difficulty  will  perhaps  be  found  in  admitting  that 
the  testimony  of  Homer  should  be  received  as  separate  from  and 
superior  to  that  of  the  classical  literature^  with  reference  to  the 
religion  of  Greece^  on  account  of  the  wide  and  silent  tract  of  time 
by  which  it  precedes  that  literature.  But  still  we  may  be  asked 
to  give  some  reasons  why  we  are  to  demand  a  similar  severance 
and  precedence  for  the  poet  as  against  the  Hymns  commonly 
termed  Homeric  and  the  works  of  Hesiod,  inasmuch  as  these^ 
like  the  "  Iliad '*  and  the  "  Odyssey/*  partake  of  the  prehistoric 
character.    To  this  reasonable  question  I  reply  as  follows. 

Among  the  so-termed  Homeric  Hymns,  that  which  is  addressed 
to  Apollo  is  the  one  which  may  best  claim  the  title  of  so  high  a 
parentage  on  account  of  the  touching  passage  cited  by  Thucydides,* 
and  of  the  claim  to  Homeric  originality  which  that  passage  itself 
seems  to  contain.  But,  as  I  conceive,  I  have  elsewhere  proved,  by 
an  examination  of  the  text  and  contents  of  that  Hymn,  that  it 
cannot  possibly  be  the  work  of  Homer,  but  belongs  to  a  later 
author,  t 

The  case  of  Hesiod,  who  has  sometimes  even  been  deemed, 
however  strangely,  to  be  older  than  Homer,  requires  a  separate 
consideration. 

Among  the  instances  which  may  be  adduced  of  misleading 
method,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  practice  of  dealing  with 
Homer  and  Hesiod  as  twin  authorities  for  the  Achaian  religion. 
Thus  RinckJ  speaks  of  "the  ancient  poets,*'  and  says  that 
"in  Hesiod  and  Homer'* — there  is  not  even  the  sorry  preference 
of  "Homer  and  Hesiod** — "we  find  the  general  structure  of 
Hellenic  religion  completed.'*  Now,  it  is  true  that  a  number  of 
names  and  particulars  found  in  Homer  are  also  found  in  Hesiod  ; 
but  this  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  truth. 

It  seems  probable  that  there  was  a  period,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Dorian  conquest,  in  which  the  poems  of  Homer  had 
been  ejected  from  the  country  together  with  the  more  civilized 
Hellenic  tribes :  and  the  ancient  tradition,  which  connects  him 
with  Lycurgus,  may  mean  that  he  was  reimported  by  that  lawgiver, 
possibly  from  his  being  esteemed  as  a  great  war  poet,  which 

•  III.,  \U.  t  See  " Homeric  Synchronism  "  (1878).  Part  I..  Chap.  IV. 

X  "  ReUgion  der  HeUenen."  YIIL  (Zurich,  1855.) 
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was  apparently  his  leading  excellence  in  the  eyes  of  Aristophanes.* 
Hesiod  may  have  lived  in  Bceotia  before  Lycargus,  bnt  probably 
during  this  period.  In  any  case^  we  find  confounded  together  by 
him  all  that  in  Homer  was  the  subject  of  keen  discrimination.  The 
Olympian  religion  of  Homer  was  national,  political,  theanthropic, 
and  of  highly  scientific  construction,  all  the  parts  of  it  standing 
in  due  and  orderly  relation  to  one  another.  But  the  "  Theogony  " 
of  Hesiod  is  neither  national,  nor  political,  nor  (in  any  distinctive 
manner)  theanthropic ;  nor  is  it  scientific  in  any  sense  higher 
than  that  of  a  series  of  catalogues.  Foreign  and  domestic  ele- 
ments, archaic  and  nascent  or  embryonic  cults,  are  all  set  down 
side  by  side  without  distinction.  Above  all,  the  Nature-powers  at 
large,  including  a  multitude  of  abstractions  such  as  Ghaos,  Erebos, 
Night,  and  many  more,  whom  Homer  virtually  deposes,  are  re- 
stored to  their  high  places  in  the  lineage  from  which  the  thearchy 
is  derived. 

The  comparison  between  the  two  poets  is,  indeed,  ex- 
tremely curious.  Besides  considerable  coincidence,  and  very 
great  divergence,  in  direct  statement,  we  may  observe  that  Hesiod, 
manifestly  the  more  modem  of  the  two,  imitates  Homer  in  a 
multitude  of  particulars.  He  constantly  uses  '^  Olympian  ^'  as 
an  epithet  for  his  divinities,  but  he  has  also  imitations  which  are 
much  more  specific.  For  instance,  he  introduces  the  name  of 
Iris,  of  whom  we  fail  to  find  any  trace  in  the  religion  of  historic 
Greece,  and  whom,  accordingly,  Hesiod  could  not  well  be  led  to 
commemorate  except,  as  I  am  tempted  to  say,  in  a  rather  blind 
following  of  Homer.  But  his  departures  from  Homer,  in  letter 
and  in  spirit,  are  not  less  remarkable.  In  the  well-remembered 
meeting  of  Zeus  and  Herd  on  Mount  Ida,  Homer  graces  and  also 
veils  the  occurrence  by  introducing  the  immediate  and  sponta- 
neous growth  beneath  them  of  flowers  and  fresh  herbage ;  the 
tribute  of  Earth  to  the  head  of  Olympos.  Now  in  Zeus  there 
was,  along  with  sensuality,  a  certain  majesty,  and  even  a  certain 
refinement.  But  Hesiod  borrows  the  same  figure  first  for  Aphro- 
dite,! who  in  Homer  has  no  command  over  any  natural  agency 
except  that  of  impure  passion,  and  secondly  for  Poseidon,!  who, 
in  the  Poems,  notwithstanding  his  extraction  and  prerogatives,  is 
in  character  little  better  than  an  exhibition  of  sheer  animal  force 
without  any  moral  or  transcendental  element.   It  is  not  too  much 

•  Arlstoph..  Batr.,  1,034.  t  Theog. .  ISA.  I  Ibid,  W7-S79. 
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to  say  that  the  work  of  Hesiod,  most  valuable  without  doubt  in  its 
own  sphere^  is  not  only  different  from^  but  even  alien  to,  the 
works  of  Homer. 

The  Earth,*  or  Gaia,  repressed  in  the  Homeric  scheme,  and 
divested  of  all  but  physical  attributes,  is  the  progenitress  of  the 
Heaven  of  Hesiod.  Okeanos  is  their  joint  offspring ;  whereas  he  is 
in  Homer  the  first  ancestor  of  gods  and  men.f  Hesiod,  again, 
makes  Earth  the  parent  of  Kronos,  and  with  him  of  the  strangest 
miscellany  of  abstractions  and  realities. |  But  in  truth,  and 
speaking  at  large,  nothing  can  in  spirit  be  more  alien  to  Homeric 
ideas  than  to  derive  the  Olympian  rulers  from  Oaia,  the  most 
material,  the  coarsest,  if  I  may  so  speak,  among  all  the  objects  of 
the  Nature-worship  that  he  deposed. 

For  another  instance,  Briareus,  in  Homer, §  is  the  son  of  the 
exotic  Poseidon,  who  is  himself  the  son  of  Eronos.  In  Hesiod 
the  son  becomes  the  uncle,  for  Briareus  is  a  brother  of  Eronos, 
as  are  th«  Cyclop  family.  |  Again,  the  Erinues,  in  Homer  a 
creation  of  singular  nobleness,  are  in  Hesiod  sisters  of  the  rebel 
Oigantes.  It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  note  all  the  contradic- 
tions between  the  *'  Theogony,'*  on  one  side,  and  both  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  Homer,  on  the  other.  I  will  close  with  two  instances 
which  will  stand  instar  omnium.  The  great  Athene  is,  in  Homer, 
conspicuous  for  the  universality  of  her  gifts ;  and  her  being  the 
war-goddess  figures  only  as  a  kind  of  secondary  attribute.  But 
in  the  three  lines  of  the  *'Theogony*'  which  relate  her  birth  and 
character,  the  whole  description  is  one  of  war,  tumult,  and  terror. 

Again,  when  Hesiod  introduces  Iris,^  the  ethereal  creation  of 
Homer,  the  most  remote  of  all  his  divine  company  from  associa- 
tion with  the  nature-cult,  he  makes  Thaumas,  a  son  of  Kerens,  her 
father,  and  a  daughter  of  Okeanos  her  mother ;  utterly  confound- 
ing together  the  things  which  Homer  labors  hardest  to  keep  apart. 

Except  that  the  rule  of  Zeus  and  his  court  is  set  forth  as  the 
actually  prevailing  system  in  both,  the  productions  of  the  two 
poets  confuse  rather  than  illustrate  one  another ;  and  the  rural, 
local,  industrial,  pacific  muse  of  Hesiod  **  stands  in  a  contrast 
almost  ludicrous  with  the  great  works  which  Homer  addresses  for 
man  to  man,  and  which  have  conveyed  the  whole  world  of  his  day 
to  all  the  worlds  of  all  the  succeeding  generations.     The  ^'  The- 

*Theog.,lSl        tIbld,13S.    H..  Xiy..l01.  80S.        t  Theosr..  12^-137.        in..!..  404. 
i  Theogo  laO.  149.         Y  Theog.,  137,  S8S.         **  *  Works  and  Days."  r.  19. 
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ogony  '^  only  touches  Homer  to  darken  him  ;  nor  does  it  throw 
upon  the  origins  of  Hellenic  nationality  or  religion  so  much  as  a 
single  ray  of  light.  And  these  two,  opposed  at  every  point  of 
deeper  meaning,  even  when  the  statements  of  fact  seem  to  coin- 
cide, are  treated  almost  as  if  they  had  been  twin  artists,  jointly 
employed  in  a  common  work.  This  is  the  method  of  proceeding 
which  it  seems  to  me  necessary  not  only  to  renounce,  but  to 
reverse,  if  we  are  ever  to  find  any  true  and  profitable  meaning 
in  the  old  Olympian  religion. 

The  work  of  Rinck,  which  I  have  quoted,  is  now  of  old  date. 
And  it  is  well  known  that  the  German  experts  have,  during  the 
present  century,  been  so  unequivocally  the  leaders  of  the  world 
in  classical  research  that  our  debt  to  them  is  one  perhaps  need- 
less to  acknowledge,  and  certainly  impossible  to  overstate.  But, 
so  far  as  I  know,  they,  as  well  as  the  scholars  of  other  countries, 
have,  with  the  one  distinguished  exception  of  Kagelsbach,*  con- 
tinued to  treat  the  Homeric  evidence  as  if  it  were  simply  part 
and  parcel  of  a  homogeneous  common  stock,  which  continued  in 
a  gradual  course  of  accumulation  down  to  and  including  the 
Boman  period.  I  hope  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  gratitude, 
or  with  respect,  to  say  that  this  continuance  can  hardly  be  due  to 
a  reasoned  and  deliberate  conviction,  but  may  have  sprung  from  a 
usage  which  needs  only  to  be  questioned  in  order  to  be  discarded. 

The  severance  now  proposed  of  the  Homeric  from  the  later 
Greek  system  of  religion  is,  in  truth,  at  once  a  necessity  and  an 
advantage.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  necessity,  for  without  this 
no  clear  and  consistent  picture  of  the  religion  can  be  presented 
either  for  the  heroic  or  for  the  classical  period.  If  we  take  the 
great  human  characters  described  by  Homer,  such  as  Achilles, 
Helen,  Odysseus,  Hector,  we  find  that  in  the  historic  time  their 
aspects  were  blurred  and  their  outlines  shifted,  so  that  the  general 
effect  was  seriously  or  entirely  altered.  And  even  so  it  is  with 
the  Homeric  deities.  In  Homer  we  find  portraits  of  them  drawn 
and  finished  with  consummate  care ;  so  drawn  that  a  sculptor, 
if  deeply  imbued  with  Homeric  study,  would  bo  able  to  preserve 
the  individualities  of  the  Olympian  court  as  faithfully  as  those  of 
Agamemnon's  council.     But  with  reference  to  the  aggregate  of 

*Nl^l8baoh,  '*  Homerische  Theolofirie/'  NOrnberg,  1861.  Preceded  by  the 
"Nachbomeriscbe  TheoloiTfe  bis  auf  Alexander,*'  NOmbergr,  1857.  Tbe  ''Mytb- 
ologie  der  UiaB."  by  Dr.  Von  Sybel  (Marbarg,  1877),  contributes  little  or  notbing  Co 
elucidate  tbe  subject. 
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the  deities  of  the  historic  period,  such  an  attempt  would  clearly 
be  desperate.  The  Apollo  is  lowered  and  f nndamentall j  changed  ; 
the  Ar6s  and  the  Aphrodite  are  promoted,  nay,  almost  pitch- 
forked, into  a  new  position  ;  the  common  properties  of  deity  en- 
croach on  the  distinctive  ;  all  true  personality  is  enfeebled.  In 
the  case  of  the  Erinues,  nothing  less  than  a  disastrous  revolution 
is  brought  about.  The  ethical  color  is  itself  affected.  So  is  the 
association,  or  polity.  What  is  a  true  picture  of  the  Olympian 
system  of  Homer,  with  its  power  and  habit  of  collective  action, 
would  be  an  untrue  picture  for  the  classical  period ;  and  vice  versd. 
But  there  is  also  a  great  advantage  in  the  separate  treatment 
of  the  Homeric  scheme  of  religion.  In  the  examination  of  the 
prehistoric  religions  generally,  it  is  felt  that  they  extend  over 
long  periods  of  time  in  which  great  changes  must  have  taken 
place.  It  follows  that,  in  the  mass  of  particulars  presented  to  us, 
some  are  older,  some  newer ;  but  that  we  have  no  effective,  or 
even  possible,  means  of  separating  the  old  from  the  new.  Now, 
let  ns  suppose  that  in  some  one  of  these  cases  we  should  find  that 
we  were  able  to  note  a  certain  portion,  or  a  certain  form,  of  their 
particulars,  as  absolutely  original,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  lying  near 
the  source ;  again,  as  being  thereby  distinguished  broadly  from  all 
the  rest ;  and  as  forming  a  point  of  departure  from  which  the 
measurements  of  the  rest  could  be  taken.  Is  it  not  obvious  that 
the  gain  would  be  immense  ?  and  that  new  lights,  decisive  in 
their  character,  would  or  might  be  thrown  upon  the  most  import- 
ant questions  ?  For  example,  we  should  obtain  data  of  a  posi- 
tive character  towards  determining  whether  the  history  of  ancient 
religion,  as  it  grows  older,  exhibits  at  all,  and,  if  so,  in  what  par- 
ticulars, the  notes  of  an  upward  or  of  a  downward  movement. 
But  this  high  vantage  ground  is  exactly  what  is  found  ready  to 
our  hands,  in  the  case  of  the  Olympian  religion,  through  the 
poems  of  Homer.  He  is  the  only  primitive  author  who  has  treated 
the  subject  of  religion  systematically,  and  has  presented  it  to  us, 
first  as  an  organic  whole,  and  next  as  an  organic  whole  that  still 
carried  npon  it,  in  his  day,  the  notes  of  its  derivation  from  yet 
earlier  sources.  With  this  we  should  compare  all  the  later 
forms,  and  it  should  supply  a  standard  which  forms  an  element 
of  the  case  when  we  proceed  to  measure  them. 

W.  E.   Gladstone. 

[to  BB  C09TINrBD.1 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER. 


The  policy  I  have  outlined  in  mj  article  *'  How  to  Attack  the  Tariff,'*  in 
this  number  of  The  Review,  has  already  been  received  with  great  favor  by 
Journals  representing  the  business  industries  of  the  country.  It  is  conserva- 
tive in  Its  methods,  and  will  not  alarm  any  legitimate  industries  or  tend  to 
embarrass  production  or  trade  of  any  kind.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  believed 
that  all  industries  will  be  promoted  and  general  prosperity  will  result  from 
the  adoption  of  this  policy. 

It  has  the  advantage  of  being  easily  comprehended.  Those  who  have 
paid  but  little  attention  to  economic  questions  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
comprehending  the  method  of  attack  or  of  understanding  the  results  which 
will  follow.  It  has  the  further  advantage  of  permitting  a  short  session 
of  Congress,  and  thus  enabling  Representatives  to  return  to  their  constitu- 
ents  at  the  earliest  time  practicable.  It  will  enable  the  House  to  fully  map 
out  and  determine  its  line  of  policy  before  the  meeting  of  the  National  Dem- 
ocratic Convention,  so  that  confusion  and  uncertainty  will  be  prevented,  and 
the  platform  of  the  party  which  may  be  adopted  at  the  National  Convention 
can  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  Representa- 
tives in  Congress. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  composed  of  fifteen  Representa- 
tives, eleven  of  whom,  including  the  five  Republicans,  reside  in  Northern 
States.  No  charge  of  Southern  sectionalism  can  be  alleged  or  maintained 
against  this  committee,  or  against  any  measure  that  it  may  recommend. 
The  great  manufacturing  and  producing  States  of  the  country  are  repre- 
sented, and  every  measure  produced  will  have  in  view  the  promotion  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  country,  both  manufacturing  and  agricultural. 

Wm.  M.  Springer. 


THE  FLOUR  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

What  part  has  science  in  the  making  of  bread  f  To  what  extent  has 
this  staple  article  of  food  been  improved  and  benefited  by  the  immense 
strides  made  in  scientific  knowledge,  applicable  to  almost  every  other  arti- 
cle ?  There  seems  a  great  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  proi>er  composition  and 
nutritious  quahties  of  fiour ;  of  the  process  of  fermentation ;  of  the  generat- 
ing of  gases  in  baking ;  of  the  effect  of  the  absence  or  supen^undance  of  any 
certain  ingredient  in  bread.  It  is  true  that  the  bread  of  this  century  is 
whiter  than  that  of  our  forefathers ;  it  may  be  lighter,  from  the  addition  of 
artificial  baking-powders  and  similar  compounds ;  but  is  it  better,  more 
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wholesome,  nutritious,  and  digestible?  Compared  with  the  making  and  the 
composition  of  bread,  which  everybody  consumes,  there  is  ten  times  as  much 
science  employed  in  the  making  of  beer.  Recently  Edward  Atkinson,  of 
Boston,  whose  pursuit  of  economical  problems  is  a  national  advantage,  said : 

**  What  is  the  amount  of  scientific  labor  and  application  to-day  bestowed  on  the 
proper  regulation  of  the  fermenting  proccBS  in  the  brewing  of  beor  f  We  all  know 
that  every  brewer  of  any  prominence  has  for  his  guidance  a  chemical  laboratory; 
that  the  practical  men  intrusted  with  the  managrement  and  suporin tendon ce  of  the 
process  are  picked  and  selected ;  have  great  experience,  thoroug^h  training,  and  can 
command  the  highest  remuneration  for  their  work,  when  well  performed.  Millions 
of  dollars  per  year  are  expended  in  the  effort  to  make  the  beer  as  palatable  as  possi- 
ble, and  to  insure  a  perfect  uniformity  and  precise  quality  of  the  same. " 

In  civilized  Germany,  the  man  who  should  venture  to  adulterate  or  even 
dilute  beer  goes  to  prison,  followed  by  disgrace  and  the  imprecations  of  his 
feUow  citizens.  The  man  who  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  adulterate 
bread  might  do  so  with  impunity,  as  long  as  he  avoids  introducing  poisonous 
substances. 

The  demand  has  *been  made  for  white  bread  ;  fashion  calls  for  it ;  the 
miUers  have  complied*.  Mechanical  skill  has  come  to  their  assistance,  and 
every  part  of  the  wheat  which  would  tend  to  darken  the  flour  is  being  re- 
moved with  a  precision  and  thoroughness  which  are  simply  wonderful.  But 
does  this  tend  to  make  the  bread  better?  Does  it  give  the  workingman  a 
greater  return  for  his  hard-earned  loaf?  Does  this  refined  milling  process 
give  to  the  convalescing  invalid,  to  the  growing  child,  more  strength  and 
nutriment  than  did  the  old-fashioned  dark  bread  ?  The  answer  to  the  fore- 
going questions  is  decidedly  m  the  negative.  Indeed,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  impossible  to  estimate  the  injury  done  by  the  elimination  of  the  most 
valuable  constituents  of  the  grain.  A  prominent  English  physician,  when 
discussing  this  question,  has  recently  said  : 

**  Wheat  and  water  contain  all  the  elements  necessary  for  man,  and  for  the  hard- 
working man,  too.  Where  is  the  man  that  can  exist  on  our  present  white  bread  and 
water?  There  is  an  old  Joke  about  doctors  belns  in  lea^ae  with  undertakers ;  it 
would  rather  appear  as  if  the  millers  and  bakers  were  In  the  doctors'  pay,  as  if,  were 
it  not  for  them,  and  for  the  white  bread  they  are  so  zenlous  in  producing,  the 
doctors  would  have  less  to  do.  Separating  the  bran  from  the  fiour  became  fashion- 
able at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  This  fashion  created  the  dental  pro- 
fession, which,  with  its  large  manufacturing  Industries,  has  grown  up  within  the 
last  two  generations.  It  has  reached  its  present  magnitude  only  because  our  food 
is  systematically  deprived  of  lime,  of  salts  and  phosphoric  acid,  tbe  creators  of  nerve 
bone,  and  tissue,  which  especially  cu-e  so  signally  absent  from  our  modem  white 
bread." 

What  we  need  is  a  reverst  \  of  the  opinion  which  demands  a  white, 
starchy  flour.  We  further  need  a  milling  process  which  will  grind  the  whole 
berry  of  the  wheat  to  such  fineness  that  the  grain  will  not  act  as  an  irritant 
on  the  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
germ  of  the  wheat  contains  a  high  percentage  of  ash  and  phosphoric  acid, 
and  also  fat ;  indeed,  the  germ  contains  almost  all  the  fat  of  the  grain,  and 
it  therefore  becomes  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  food.  The  slight 
discoloration  of  the  flour  which  is  caused  by  its  presence  has,  however,  con- 
demned it,  and  in  the  modern  system  of  dressing  white  flour  it  is  discarded. 
For  much  the  same  reason  the  cellulose  and  the  cerealine,  which  are  part  of 
the  bran,  are  also  unadvisably  cast  out.    This  cerealine  is  one  of  the  most 
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important  of  the  soluble  albmnenoids  in  reepect  to  the  energy  with  which  it 
attacks  the  starch  of  the  grain  and  converts  it  into  a  species  of  sosar,  called 
maltose  or  dextrose.  It  also  has  a  diastatic  action,  which  sets  up  a  ferment 
wherever  it  is  present,  thns  largely  assisting  in  the  digestion  of  other  arti- 
cles with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  It  acts  on  the  food  mnch  in  the  same 
way  as  the  saliva  or  gastric  Juice.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  nature's  wonderful  aids 
to  digestion. 

In  spite  of  this,  and  of  all  the  dyspeptic  and  constipated  tendencies  of 
our  people,  fashion  has  refused  the  bran  a  place  in  our  daily  dietary.  We 
endeavor  to  replace  the  agencies  of  nature  by  a  stimulating  diet,  forcing 
the  heart  to  an  unnatural  action,  or,  if  we  are  too  poor  to  afford  tliis,  we  are 
compelled  to  let  the  craving  of  the  system  go  unheeded,  and  receive  the 
punishment  which  is  always  meted  out  for  transgressions  against  the  laws 
of  nature,  by  reduction  of  mental  and  physical  vitality,  which  in  due 
course  of  time  is  transplanted  in  the  coming  generations.  Too  much 
importance  cannot  be  given  to  the  serious  mistake  at  present  commit- 
ted in  discarding  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  nutritious  elements  in 
the  grain,  and  especially  of  the  agencies  provided  by  nature  to  enable  us 
to  properly  digest  and  absorb  the  purely  nutritious  portions  of  the  wheat. 

Attempts  have  been  made  in  the  United  States  to  introduce  a  more 
rational  and  digestible  flour,  but  they  have  all  stranded  against  the  unrea^ 
sonable  demands  of  the  consumers  for  white  flour  and  bread,  and  against 
the  disinclination  of  leading  millers  and  flour  merchants  to  combat  the 
prejudice  and  promote  reform.  It  has,  however,  remained  for  Great  Britain, 
80  often  foremost  in  practical  common-sense  and  rational  application  of  the 
results  arrived  at  by  theorizing  science,  to  lead  in  this  reform.  In  1800  a 
company  was  formed  in  London  for  the  manufacture  of  whole- wheat  meaL 
It  was  a  small  beginning,  but  the  results  have  been  such  that,  within  a  com- 
paratively short  space  of  time,  large  numbers  of  leading  bakers  have  com- 
menced fumisbing  whole- wheat-meal  bread  and  biscuits  to  a  n^idly  increas- 
ing host  of  consumers ;  sub-companies  are  being  formed  in  the  different  cities, 
and  sales  have  reached  an  imposing  figure. 

The  process  used  in  the  manufacture  of  whole-wheat  meal  is  novel,  and,  as 
originally  carried  out,  was  briefly  described  in  the  issue  of  The  American  Mil- 
ler for  March,  1891.  The  iron  mill  used  is  of  exceeding  simplicity,  and  acts  by 
creating  two  exceedingly  powerful  revolving  air-currents,  by  which  the  grains 
of  wheat  are  thrown  against  each  other,  thus  being  reduced  by  attrition- 
bran,  germ,  and  kernel— to  a  flour  which,  as  soon  as  flne  enough,  bi  floated 
off  on  a  rising  air-current  and  deposited  in  the  bin  above  the  packer,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  submitting  it  to  any  bolting  or  sifting  process.  The 
grinding  is  done  at  low  temperature ;  the  meal  is  perfectly  dried  and  afir- 
ated  by  the  circulating  air-currents,  and  the  whole  grain  is  ground.  Thus 
all  the  elements  present  in  the  wheat  are  also  found  In  their  natural  pro- 
portions in  the  meat  The  bread  baked  from  this  meal  is  not  white,  but 
assumes  a  warm  golden-brownish  tint.  It  is  free  from  the  rasping  gritti- 
ness  of  the  imperfectly-ground  Graham  bread,  the  bran  in  which,  never 
having  been  thoroughly  pulverized,  acts  as  an  irritant  upon  the  delicate 
digestive  apparatus.  The  bread  made  from  whole- wheat  meal  has  a  richer, 
more  palatable  taste  than  ordinary  wheat  bread.  Certainly  its  constitu- 
ents, being  those  provided  by  nature,  are  calculated  to  assist  the  digestive 
powers,  and  especially  to  counteract  any  constipated  tendencies.  For  the 
health  of  the  whole  people,  as  well  as  upon  grounds  of  economy,  it  would 
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appear  to  be  a  duty  to  better  utilize  tlie  natritiotis  and  digestive  substances 
in  the  wheat. 

This  question  of  proper  food  is  one  that  thinking  physicians  might  dis- 
cuss. If  it  is  a  fact  Uiat,  by  a  simple  reform  in  the  grinding  and  preparation 
of  an  article  of  such  univeisal  use  as  flour,  a  great  benefit  can  be  effectually 
secured,  no  greater  good  could  be  achieved  than  by  encouraging  such  a  re- 
form. It  is  important  to  create  a  popular  feeling  strong  enough  to  carry 
reform  and  improvement  over  the  strong  fortifications  which  prejudice, 
ignorance,  and  habit  have  formed  around  the  present  starchy  compound 
which  we  call  wheat  bread. 

Erastus  Wiman. 


THE  TOMBS  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

The  time  is  within  measurable  distance  when  we  may  expect  to  find  hung 
on  the  tower  of  Westminster  Abbey  a  placard  bearing  the  legend  seen  on 
the  Paris  omnibuses  when  they  are  full— "  Westminster  Abbey  is  comp^.** 
To  be  precise,  it  is  almost  full  of  more  or  less  illustrious  dead,  and  for  gen- 
erations to  come  the  accommodation  that  remains  must  needs  be  sparingly 
dealt  with.  The  Royal  Commission  which  sat  this  year  (1801)  to  inquire  into 
the  matter  discovered  that  by  masterly  contrivance,  making  use  of  every 
spot  available  for  the  purpose,  ninety  or  even  ninety-five  interments  might 
yet  take  place.  If  burials  under  this  sacred  rooftree  went  on  at  the  ancient 
scale,  this  accommodation  would  be  speedily  exhausted.  From  a  search 
through  old  records,  happily  kept  with  infinite  care  at  the  Abbey,  it  appears 
that  in  ten  years  from  1681  to  1600  there  were  one  hundred  burials  in  the 
Abbey  itself,  whilst  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  more  or  less  obscure  per- 
sons were  allowed  to  rest  within  the  precincts.  A  hundred  years  later,  in 
the  corresponding  decennial  period,  there  were  but  thirty-one.  Not  that 
there  were  fewer  great  people  to  bury,  but  that  there  were  fewer  mediocri- 
ties upon  whom  the  honor  of  sepulture  in  Westminster  Abbey  or  its  pre- 
cincts was  bestowed. 

**  Westminster  Abbey  or  glorious  victory  I"  Nelson  cried  when  leading 
the  boarders  at  Cape  St.  Vincent  on  to  the  Spanish  three-decker  "San 
Josef."  It  is  not  precisely  the  kind  of  remark  in  such  circumstances  one 
would  expect  off  the  transpontine  stage.  But  Colonel  Drinkwater  Bethune 
declares  the  words  were  used,  and  the  Colonel  was  there  at  the  time.  How- 
ever tliat  be,  the  phrase  connected  with  Nelson's  name  shows  how  high 
is  reckoned  the  distinction  of  being  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  And 
yet  even  within  the  present  century  the  cloisters  and  the  Abbey  have  been 
used  as  a  place  of  sepulture  for  people  living  obscure  lives  in  humble  cir- 
cumstances. In  jealously  limiting  admission  to  the  illustrious  dead,  the  Ab- 
bey authoritiesare  reverting  to  the  earliest  intention  of  its  founder  and  his 
successors.  The  first  burial  in  the  Abbey  was  that  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  who  built  the  earlier  church  with  the  special  object  of  serving  as 
a  tomb  for  himself.  The  King  was  buried  near  the  altar,  and  close  by  his 
grave  on  Christmas  Day,  1066,  William  the  Conqueror  was  crowned,  and 
there  on  the  selfsame  spot  every  King  or  Queen  who  has  since  reigned  in 
England  has  received  the  rite  of  coronation.  At  first  only  members  of  the 
royal  family  were  buried  at  Westminster,  and  when  Richard  the  Second 
ordered  the  interment,  within  the  chapel  of  the  Confessor,  of  John  of  Walt- 
ham,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  his  trusty  minister,  a  thrill  of  horror  ran  through 
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the  kingdom  as  far  as  the  story  travelled.  No  one  was  surprised  when  such 
a  King  was  dethroned  by  Henry  of  Bolingbroke.  and  presently  done  to  death 
in  Pontefract  Castle. 

The  ground  thus  broken,  Westminster  Abbey  slowly  became  the  place 
of  sepulture  for  men  who  had  claims  to  eminence  other  than  the  adventi- 
tious circumstance  of  royal  birth.  In  the  last  year  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Spenser  was  buried  in  the  spot  now  known  as  the  Poets*  Comer.  Next 
followed  Beaumont,  Drayton,  and  Ben  Jonson.  It  is,  however,  in  the 
present  century  that  the  Abbey  obtained  the  peculiar  place  in  English 
history  which  connects  it  with  the  roll  of  supremely  great  Englishmen. 
Pitt  and  Fox  were  both  buried  there  within  the  same  year.  Brinsley  Sheri- 
dan was  buried  in  1816.  To  what  strange  uses  the  noble  fane  might  still  be 
put  is  shown  on  turning  over  the  record  by  finding  that  in  the  next  year  there 
was  buried  in  the  Abbey  a  still-bom  daughter  of  their  royal  highnesses  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cumberland.  Grattan  was  buried  here  in  1820 ;  Can 
ning  in  1827;  Wilberforce,  1833;  Lord  Chatham,  1835;  Thomas  Campbell, 
1844;  Stephenson,  1850;  Macaulay,  1860;  Outram  and  Clyde,  1863;  Lord 
Palmerston,  1865 ;  Dickens,  1870 ;  Lord  Lytton,  1873 ;  Dr.  Livingstone  in  the 
following  year,  and  Lord  Lawrence  and  Sir  Rowland  Hill  in  1879,  whilst  in 
1831  Dean  Stanley,  who  during  the  term  of  his  deanship  had  watched  over 
the  building  with  infinite  solicitude,  had  a  place  found  for  him  in  Henry 
VII.'s  chapeL 

These  are  names  familiar  throughout  the  world,  and  the  burial  of  such 
men  in  Westminster  Abbey  is  appropriate  enough.  What  is  less  known  is 
the  presence  within  the  precincts  of  the  Abbey  of  a  long  list  of  nonentities. 
As  recently  as  the  year  1817  there  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  George  Welling- 
ton Francis  Balthasar  St.  Anthonio,  aged  two  years.  The  Royal  Commission 
in  vain  inquired  as  to  the  identity  of  Master  Anthonio,  and  the  wherefore  of 
the  honor  done  to  him,  for  which  Nelson  cheerfully  perilled  his  life  at  St. 
Vincent.  Nothing  is  known  of  him,  only  his  name,  under  the  weight  of 
whose  syllables  the  infant  seems  to  have  sunk  ere  yet  he  learned  to  walk. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  why  in  1801  Susanna  Frances  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  for  it  is  mentioned  in  the  register  that  she  was  the  widow  of 
a  sacrist.  Similar  honor  was  done  in  following  years  to  George  Schliemacher, 
"formerly  servant  to  the  Dean  '*;  Elizabeth  Newbegin,  wife  of  the  college 
butler ;  Mary  Barrow,  widow  of  a  chorister ;  Ann  Forster,  niece  of  the  Abbey 
carpenter,  and  Amelia  Cook,  daughter  of  the  Abbey  organist,  were  people 
connected,  however  obscurely,  with  the  service  of  the  Abbey,  and  were  buried 
within  its  precincts.  But  persons  having  property  in  the  neighborhood 
claimed  the  right,  and  generally  had  it  admitted.  Macpherson,  the  reputed 
author  of  "  Ossian,"  died  in  Inverness.  When  his  will  was  opened,  there  was 
found  in  it  directions  for  his  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  property  near  there.  No  objection  was  offered  on«the  part  of  the 
authorities.  Macpherson*s  body  was  brought  by  hearse  all  the  way  from  the 
far  north  and  buried  in  the  Abbey  close  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  when  alive 
had  not  l)een  reticent  in  his  criticism  on  "  Ossian."  In  the  register  one  finds 
an  entry  of  the  interment  of  a  Icwly  with  the  explanation  that  it  was  "  so 
ordered  in  her  will,"— scarcely  sufficient  authority  in  these  days  for  burial  In 
Westminster  Abbey.  There  exists  at  this  day  a  curious  claim  to  burial  in 
the  Abbey  which  the  authorities  are  bound  to  admit  whenever  put  forward. 
It  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  family,  who  claim  a  prescriptive 
right  of  burial  in  this  Abbey  dating  back  to  the  time  when  the  Duke  of  Som- 
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enet  mairied  the  heiress  of  the  Percys.  The  Percy  tomb  is  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  Nicholas,  and  when  In  1883  Lady  Louisa  Percy  died  she  was  buried  there. 
Naturally  an  end  must  come  to  this  luxury.  There  are  already  twenty-five 
coffins  in  the  vault,  and  scarcely  room  enough  for  another  full-grown  Percy. 
There  is  one  other  private  vault  in  the  nave,  that  of  Atterbury.  This  good 
bishop,  having  been  sent  to  the  Tower  on  suspicion  of  high  treason,  and  sub- 
sequently banished  from  the  realm,  left  directions  in  his  will  that  he  should 
be  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  adding  the  proviso  that  it  should  be  *'  as 
far  away  as  possible  from  Kings  '*— a  foresight  lacking  in  the  case  of  Mac 
pherson,  who  never  thought  of  Dr.  Johnson  when  he  desired  to  be  buried  in 
the  Abbey. 

One  of  the  most  curious  discoveries  recently  made  in  connection  with 
burials  in  Westminster  Abbey  came  out  in  an  accidental  way.  Workmen 
were  engaged  in  the  cloister  garden  making  an  engine-room.  In  digging  for 
foundations  they  came  upon  a  lot  of  human  bones  buried  in  the  sand.  They 
were  lying  carefully  placed  east  and  west,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  coffin  or 
of  rust  of  nail ;  only  the  bare  bones.  Evidence  in  connection  with  excava 
tions  made  clearly  traced  the  burials  back  six  hundred  years,  to  the  time  of 
Edward  L  A  grassy  space  shaded  by  the  walls  of  the  Abbey  is  full  at  this 
day  of  the  bones  of  cofflnless,  nameless  subjects  of  Edward  I. 

The  Abbey  records  do  not,  in  respect  of  interments,  go  back  in  any  com- 
pleteness beyond  the  year  1600.  Since  that  day  1,175  persons  have  been 
buried  within  the  Abbey,  and  1,811  in  the  precincts.  In  later  years  the  Abbey 
doors  have  been  opened  to  receive  dead  only  under  circumstances  of  excep- 
tional merit.  Dean  Stanley  was  in  office  for  eighteen  years,  during  which 
time  there  were  only  twenty-one  burials  within  the  Abbey  and  five  in  the 
precincts.  Dean  Bradley  succeeded  in  1881,  and  up  to  the  present  time  only 
seven  interments  have  taken  place.  The  last  was  that  of  Mr.  Browning,  and 
the  search  for  room  for  his  coffin  brought  into  fresh  prominence  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  opportunities  the  Abbey  possesses  to-day  for  receiviug  the 
illustrious  dead. 

Mr.  Wright,  the  clerk  of  the  Works,  gave  some  interesting  evidence 
before  the  Commissioners,  his  business-like,  off-handed  manner  of  alluding 
to  the  details  of  his  business  recalling  the  style  of  conversation  peculiar  to 
gravediggers  in  JIamleVs  time.  He  seems  to  have  been  much  troubled  in 
Uie  pursuit  of  his  business  by  coming  in  contact  with  concrete,  brought  on 
the  spot  in  connection  with  the  foundation  of  the  building.  There  is  still 
space  for  Interments  in  the  west  aisle  of  the  north  transept  which  might 
have  been  available  only  for  the  inconsiderate  action  of  Henry  II L  '*  It  is  a 
mass  of  concrete,**  Mr.  Wright  told  the  Commissioners.  "  Concrete  was,  as 
far  as  my  Judgment  goes,  rather  carelessly  and  lavishly  used  by  Henry  IIL  * 

Sometimes,  driven  by  circumstances,  Mr.  Wright  has  been  compelled  to 
straggle  with  this  concrete.  It  invades  Poets*  Corner,  and  when  Browning 
was  buried  there  it  was  necessary  to  fill  up  the  grave  with  concrete  instead 
of  earth.  Digging  here,  the  men  found  traces  of  two  other  nameless  bodies 
gone  to  dust,  with  the  exception  of  just  the  main  bones.  No  sign  whatever 
of  a  coffin.  **  I  found  concrete  here  when  I  buried  Spottiswood,**  said  Mr. 
Wright,  pointing  to  the  map,  **and  there  when  I  buried  Browning.  But 
when  I  buried  Browning  we  got  partly  out  of  it.** 

Hamlet,    How  long  will  a  man  be  in  the  earth  ere  ho  rot  f 

First  Clown,  Faith  it  he  be  not  rotten  before  he  die  ho  will  lost  you  somo  eight 
year  or  nine  year.  -  A  tanner  will  last  you  nine  year. 
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In  this  famnJAT  strain  Mr.  Wright,  all  nnconsciously,  continued  to  speak. 
Asked  if  he  knew  of  other  interments  in  Poets*  Comer  made  in  concrete,  he 
said :  "  There  are  two  ladies,  two  Percys,  and  they  are  excavated  out  of 
concrete.  I  saw  them  when  I  buried  Spottiswood  by  their  side."  Speaking 
of  the  yault  where  the  Cecils  were  buried  and  answering  a  question  from 
Hamlet— I  mean  from  one  of  the  Commissioners— he  said :  *'  Ton  know,  sir, 
it  is  a  mixed  party  which  is  buried  there.**  Living  poets  will  hear  with  in- 
terest Mr.  Wright's  testimony  as  to  the  space  remaining  in  their  heritage  of 
the  Comer.  **I  have  room  for  three  or  four  more,**  he  said,  as  if  poets  were 
packets  of  stationery  or  flagons  of  ink.  '*  I  know  one  spot  to  a  certainty, 
and  I  know  another  spot  or  two  beside  Browning,  two  near  Dickens  and 
Macaulay.**  Taking  up  the  staff  and  pointing  to  the  map,  he  added :"  I  be- 
lieve there  is  room  for  one  here.  I  know  there  is  room  for  two  or  three  here. 
I  am  certain  of  one  by  the  side  of  Browning.** 

In  contravention  of  ordinary  principles  of  political  economy,  the  scarcer 
ground  for  burial  grows  in  Westminster  Abbey  the  price  of  interment  de- 
creases. In  the  receiver's  office  there  is  a  musty  book  setting  forth  the 
funeral  fees  in  1717.  From  this  we  find  that  '*  a  gent  buried  in  the  body  of 
y«  church  **  must  needs  have  paid  on  his  account  a  sum  of  £10,  being  fabric 
fee.    Other  fixed  charges  were : 

£  ii.d. 

A  Kt  in  the  Body  of  y»  Church 13  06  8 

Within  any  of  ye  Chappells 90  00   0 

A  Baron 86  00   0 

An  Earl  90  00   0 

AMarquis 35  00  0 

ADoka MiiO   0 

ABp .10  00   0 

Anlrohbp 40  00  0 

All  within  the  Tombs 20  00   0 

A  Ld  by  courtesy  same  aa  a  Baron. 

In  addition  there  were  fees  to  officers,  the  dean  taking  £2  12b.,  the  pre- 
bends half  a  sovereign  each,  the  sub-dean  13s.  4d.,  and  the  minister  officiat- 
ing a  sovereign.  The  chantor  and  choir  appropriated  £8  3s.  4d.  The  re- 
ceiver and  the  registrar  had  lOs.  a  piece,  whilst  the  verger  '*  left  it  to  you.** 
All  above  the  rank  of  knight  had  to  pay  mourning-fees  in  accordance 
with  the  following  ordinance: 

fi    a  d. 

To  the  Dean,  10  yda  of  cloth  for  a  Rown,  cassock  and  hood,  at  208.  a  yd 10   00   0 

His  4  ServanU,  4  yds.  each,  at  lOs.  a  yd 8   00  0 

The  Sub  dean,  5  yda  for  a  gQwn  and  hood,  at  20b 5   00   0 

The  Sub-dean  8  man,  3  yd8.,  at  108 1   10   0 

The  Chantor,  5  yds.,  at  208.,  for  a  gown  and  hood 5  0)  0 

The  Vergers,  4  yds.  each,  at  lOs 4   00  0 

The  Porter,  4  yds.,  at  lOe 2  00  0 

The  12  Almsmen,  in  lieu  of  mourning 4   16   0 

Finally,  there  was  £5  for  the  use  of  Jerusalem  Chamber,  a  sum  the  dean 
pocketed.  In  all,  a  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey  was  not  to  be  done  under 
a  minimum  of  100  guineas,  and  ran  up  to  £150.  Persons  buried  in  leaden  cof- 
fins paid  a  fee  of  £6,  if  interred  in  the  Abbey,  and  half  that  sum  if  buried  in 
the  cloisters.  There  was  a  £5  fine  for  burying  in  linen.  When  Pitt  was 
buried,  90  pairs  of  gloves,  at  3s.  6d.  each,  were  presented  to  the  choir. 

In  1820  these  fees  were  revised,  but  not  largely  reduced.  It  would  stiU 
cost  a  duke  or  duchess  £150  to  be  buried  in  the  Abbey,  whilst  a  commoner 
"  could  be  done,**  as  Mr.  Wright  would  say,  for  £80.  Dean  Stanley  introduced 
searching  reforms  into  the  scale  of  charges,  reducing  them,  on  the  one  side, 
as  far  as  perquisites  for  officials  were  concerned,  so  as  to  increase  the 
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amount  going  to  the  fabric  fond.  Up  to  1874  silk  8caj*fs,  hat-bands,  and 
gloves  were  given  to  the  clergy,  ofQoers,  and  choir.  The  value  of  these  per- 
quisites was  submitted  to  solemn  arbitration,  and  it  was  decided  that  in  lieu 
thereof  there  should  be  made  to  the  choir,  organist,  and  servants  a  money 
payment  amounting  to  £31 2s.  6d.  Total  fees  for  interment  now  charged  are 
for  the  fabric  fund,  £26,  £36  or  £46,  according  to  the  decree  of  the  person 
buried.  The  fees  of  the  dean,  canon,  choir,  officers,  and  verger  are  fixed  at 
£34  2b.  6d.,  which,  with  the  £31 2s.  6d.  presented  to  the  choir,  organist,  and 
servants,  makes  a  total  varying  from  JSdl  4s.  8d.  to  £110  4s.  8d.  Formerly  the 
scarfs,  hat-bands,  and  gloves  were  charged  in  the  undertaker'3  bill,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  economies  to  that  amount,  which  would  certainly  not  be 
less  than  £31 2s.  6d.,  have  been  effected  at  the  Abbey. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  upon  the  inquiry  undertaken  by  the  Royal 
Commission,  assisted  by  the  business  aptitude  of  the  clerk  of  the  Works, 
was  that,  using  every  available  space  for  the  purpose,  not  more  than  ninety 
to  ninety-five  interments  may  in  future  take  place.  At  the  western  end  of 
the  nave  there  is  probably  room  for  forty-five  coffins ;  twenty  more  might  be 
laid  in  the  concrete  which  supports  the  wall  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
north  aisle,  and  possibly  a  dozen  more  coffins  might  be  added  to  the  **  mixed 
parties  "  in  the  larger  vaults  not  yet  full.  That,  taking  the  average  of  per- 
sons deemed  eligible  for  admission  to  the  Abbey  in  recent  times,  would  pro- 
vide for  all  the  just  needs  of  the  next  hundred  years. 

Of  the  various  projects  submitted  for  supplying  adjuncts  to  the  Abbey 
that  might  be  used  as  charnel-houses,  the  commissioners  recommend  the 
erection  of  a  monumental  chapel  on  a  vacant  piece  of  ground,  the  site  of  the 
old  refectory,  lying  immediately  south  of  the  great  cloister  and  parallel  to 
the  nave  of  the  Abbey.  But  there  is  not  much  enthusiasm  in  the  recom- 
mendation, nor  has  there,  since  it  was  submitted  to  the  Queen,  been  any 
movement  towards  carrying  it  into  effect.  There  seems,  in  truth,  a  disposi- 
tion to  extend  to  the  unborn  future  the  privilege  of  burying  its  dead,  already 

claimed  for  the  dead  past. 

Henry  W.  Lucy. 


JEWS  IN  THE  UNION  ARMY. 

In  the  December  number  of  Thjs  Review,  Mr.  J.  M.  Rogers,  in  a  reply 
to  Isaac  Besht  Bendavid*s  statement  that  "  on  both  sides  in  that  conflict 
the  American  Israelites  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  fellow  citizens 
of  all  other  races  and  creeds,"  says  that  in  all  his  eighteen  months*  experi- 
ence in  the  army  he  never  met  or  heard  of  a  Jewish  soldier,  and  "  if  so  many 
Jews  fought  bravely  for  their  adopted  country,  surely  their  champion  ought 
to  be  able  to  give  the  names  of  the  regiments  they  condescended  to  accept 
service  in." 

Did  Mr.  Rogers  make  this  absurd  statement  in  the  hope  that  no  champion 
of  the  Jews  would  lift  his  pen  in  refutation  of  his  assertions  ?  Who  Mr. 
Rogers  Is,  and  what  prompted  him  to  attack  the  Jewish  people,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  ascertain.  But  that  he  has  resorted  to  means  unworthy  of  impartial 
historical  record,  and  that  his  outraged  feelings  have  played  sad  havoc  with 
his  sense  of  fairness,— rashly  assuming  that  he  possessed  this  virtue  in  some 
small  measure,— I  can  most  safely  afiirm.  There  is  not  a  semblance  of  truth 
in  the  charges  with  which  he  attempts  to  impeach  Jewish  national  pride ; 
otherwise  his  indictment  would  imply  the  justice  of  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith's 
denunciatory  branding  of  the  Jews  as  a  '*  parasitic  race.*' 
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Many  of  my  co-religionists,  wrathfal  at  this  scurrilous  attack,  have  ex- 
claimed :  **  Another  page  must  be  added  to  the  historical  record  of  the  Civil 
War,  telling  of  the  heroic  martyrdom  the  Jews  rejoiced  to  suffer,  to  save 
their  land  from  further  degradation.**  And  as  a  result  of  the  agitation  pro- 
duced by  this  article,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  work  has  already  been  begun 
for  the  preparation  of  a  complete  history  of  the  part  the  Jews  bore  in  the  late 
struggle. 

Immediately  upon  reading  the  article  referred  to,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Thomas 
S.  Townsend,  compiler  of  the  "Library  of  National,  State,  and  Individual 
Records,**  and  received  from  hmi  the  following  reply : 

**  New  York,  December  22;  1881. 
"Stephen  8.  Wise,  Esq. 

"My  Dear  Sir  :  Referring  to  the  article  in  The  North  American  Review 
on  'Jews  in  the  Union  Army,*  to  which  you  call  my  attention,  I  would  say  that  I 
consider  it  both  absurd  and  unjust,  as  I  have  in  mind  the  names  of  many  Jewish  ofB- 
cers  who  served  in  the  late  war  with  disUnctlon  and  repeatedly  received  *  honorable 
mention '  for  bravery  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  To  be  more  particular,  1  find  by 
the  most  cursory  reference  to  the  'Townsend  Library  of  National,  State,  and  Indi- 
vidual Records,'  the  following  names  of  those  who  have  done  credit  to  their  ooan- 
try  and  their  race  :  General  F.  Elnefler,  General  Blumenberg,  Major  Alfred  Morde- 
cai,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Neuman,  David  Ezekiel.  Ellas  Leon,  David  M.  Ckihen, 
Edward  D.  Taussig*  Captain  Michaelis,  J.  S.  Emanuel.  Henry  B.  Nunes,  Henry  B. 
Nones,  Jr.,  J.  R.  Nunes,  Emanuel  Phillips,  Jonas  Harnett,  Capt.  J.  P.  Levy,  Albert 
A.  Michaelson,  Levi  M.  Harby,  Mark  E.  Cohen,  Israel  Mosea  Isaac  Mosea  Mordecal 
Myers,  and  Colonel  Asch.  These  instancea  recorded,  and  a  host  of  gallant  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  Jewish  extraction  who  have  shed  lustre  on  their  race,  will  suffice  to 
awaken  a  higher  regard  for  their  talents  in  a  field  hitherto  unexplored.  You  are  at 
liberty  to  examine  my  work  at  any  time,  and  thus  further  substantiate  my  stat^ 
meats  and  demonstrate  the  injurious  character  of  those  in  the  article  referred  to. 
Very  truly  yours, 

"Thomas  8.  Townsend.** 

Availing  myself  of  this  kind  invitation,  I  found,  upon  reference  to  Mr. 
Townseud's  work,  the  names  of  a  large  number  of  Jewish  soldiers  recorded 
in  the  "  Roll  of  Honor**  for.*^cially  distingulsbed  and  meritorious  services ; 
among  whom  are  Lehman  Israels,  Sergeant  Jacobson,  Captain  Ascbe, 
Samuel  Benjamin,  Colonel  Hayman,  Jacob  Fry,  Joseph  S.  Abraham, 
Nathan  S.  Benjamin,  Isaac  II.  Dann,  and  Charles  Abrams. 

Simon  Wolf,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  without  any  attempt  at  elaboration, 
collates  the  names  of  eighty  officers  (some  holding  the  high  rank  of  general), 
the  majority  of  whom  distinguished  themselves  by  the  most  reckless  daring 
and  zeal.  Mr.  Wolf  states,  and  I  am  prepared  to  justify  his  claim,  that  the 
proportion  of  those  of  the  Jewish  religion  who  fought  in  the  army  is  as 
large  as  that  of  any  other  faith. 

Considering  that  the  number  of  Jews  could  not  have  been  greater  than 
140,000,  and  that  at  least  6,000  fought  in  the  Union  army  alone,  the  percent- 
age is  truly  striking. 

I  will  concede  that  Generals  Lyons  and  Rosecrans  were  not  Jews. 
This  admission  on  my  part  is  important,  for  it  constitutes  the  only 
point  in  which  I  subscribe  to  the  truth  of  Mr.  Roger8*s  statements.  Un- 
worthy of  notice  is  his  insinuation  that  wherever  the  Jews  stood  "  shoulder 
to  shoulder*'  with  their  fellow-citizens  they  were  **  promptly  ordered  out  for 
speculating  in  cotton,  and  conveying  information  to  the  Confederates.**  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  a  number  of  soldiers  were  charged  with  the 
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oifonce  of  "speculating  in  cotton"  and  that  not  a  few  duistians  met  with 
punishment,  he  deems  the  Jews  alone,  of  all  people,  entitled  to  blame.  It  is  no 
secret  that  General  Grant  repeatedly  declared  that  his  famous  order  No.  11, 
e^Mlling  the  Jews  fromPaducah,  Kentucky,  was  the  result  of  carelessness ; 
had  he  thoroughly  investigated  afiCairs  before  sending  out  this  order,  his 
action  would  have  been  different,  and  he  never  ceased  to  regret  that  he 
Issued  it.  It  was  promptly  revoked,  and  The  I^mes  of  January  18, 
1863,  says  :  "  Its  immediate  and  peremptory  abrogation  saved  the  govern- 
ment from  a  blot  and  redeemed  us  from  disgrace.**  Will  it  surprise  Mr. 
Bogers  to  learn  that  a  resolution  censuring  General  Grant  for  his  order  ex- 
pelling the  Jews  was  the  subject  of  much  debate  in  the  Senate,  and  that 
the  fear  that  General  Grant's  influence  with  his  soldiers  might  thereby  be 
lessened  saved  him  from  the  humiliation  of  censure  ? 

The  issuing  of  General  Sherman's  order,  similar  to  that  of  Grant,  was 
confessedly  prompted  by  a  misunderstanding  of  the  true  status  of  affairs. 
Beadlly  believing  all  that  was  told  him,  he  issued  the  order,  but  its  injustice 
he  conceded,  and  he  endeavored  to  make  reparation  by  confessing  that  he 
was  mistaken  and  deceived. 

While  Mr.  Bogers  deserves  to  feel  mortified  and  humiliated,  I  cannot 
allow  my  interest  in  the  subject  to  interfere  with  the  lesson  I  hope  he  will  de- 
rive from  my  exposure  of  his  weak,  silly,  and  contemptible  statements,  which 
he  seems  prompted  to  make  with  a  view  to  casting  odium  upon  my  race; 
and  I  hope  I  have  taught  him  not  to  make  rash  statements  that  he  cannot 
substantiate.  In  conclusion,  I  think  I  have  succeeded  in  disabusing  the 
mind  of  the  reader  of  any  injurious  impression  that  may  have  been  created 
by  the  statement  of  the  author  of  the  article  to  which  I  reply. 

Stephen  S.  Wise. 


RAILROAD  CONSOLIDATION. 

It  does  not  require  any  argument  to  demonstrate  that  consolidation,  up 
to  a  certain  point,  in  all  business  transactions,  must  be  advantageous  to  the 
interests  directly  involved.  Whether  such  consolidation  will  result  in  ad- 
vantages to  other  interests,  or  to  the  general  public,  will  depend  largely 
upon  circumstances.  That  large  transactions,  large  purchases,  the  percent- 
age of  decrease  in  cost,  not  only  la  the  original  purchases,  but  in  freight, 
insurances,  and  every  other  item  which  goes  to  make  up  the  increase  in  the 
capital  Involved,  and  the  resultant  dividends,  possess  great  advantages  over 
smaller  transactions,  goes  without  saying.  This  is  a  matter  of  e very-day 
demonstration.  It  goes  to  show  that  where  great  interests  are  consolidated 
in  the  hands  of  one  man,  with  power  to  control  them  with  the  will  of  an 
autocrat,  the  object  of  those  interests  will  be  better  attained  than  when  those 
powers  are  distributed  amongst  half  a  dozen  different  persons.  These  latter 
are  apt  to  become*  on  the  sliichtest  clashing  of  interests,  such  a  "balky 
team  "  in  commercial  matters  as  General  Grant  once  alluded  to  in  military 
affairs.  No  reasonable  man  will  attempt  to  deny  that  one  railroad  corpora- 
tion operating  a  single  road  between  Albany  and  Buffalo  has  immense 
advantages,  andean  transport  passengers  and  freight  better,  more  promptly, 
and  more  cheaply  between  those  two  points  than  half  a  dozen  different  com- 
panies could.  But,  in  the  absence  of  competition,  does  it  follow  that  it  will 
doit? 

When  the  first  Pacific  railroad  was   in  course  of  construction,  and 
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everybody  in  the  country  was  wondering  if  it  was  going  to  be  a  sncoess, 
hoping  it  would  be,  and  almost  holding  his  breath  least  the  obstacles  to  be 
overcome  should  prove  too  formidable  and  the  work  suddenly  cease,  I  re- 
member having  my  indignation  considerably  excited  by  hearing  a  gentleman 
from  "  the  States  **  exclaim :  **  What  a  terrible  monopoly  it  wUl  be  1 "  Does 
any  one  to-day  doubt  what  a  monopoly  it  would  have  been  but  for  the 
construction  of  other  roads  t  Now,  if  all  the  Pacific  roads  were  consolidated 
under  one  head,  the  monopoly  would  be  worse  than  ever.  The  question, 
therefore,  naturally  arises  whether  consolidation  may  not  be  carried  too 
far,  and  too  many  miles  of  road  be  placed  under  one  head,  just  as  too  many 
soldiers  may  sometimes  be  placed  un^'er  one  general  whose  capacity  for 
command  is  limited.  This  state  of  a£ES&ir8  was  exemplified  more  than  once 
during  the  CivU  War. 

All  observing  men  will  acknowledge  that  to  properly  manage  a  large 
railroad  demands  the  very  highest  talent,  and  people  who  think  of  railroad 
presidents,  superintendents,  and  managers  only  as  personages  who  draw 
immense  salaries,  ride  in  sumptuous  special  cars,  and  live,  when  at  home,  in 
palatial  residences,  know  little  of  what  hard- worked  people  they  are,  and 
what  sleepless  nights  and  days  of  worry  are  constantly  passing  over  their 
heads.  Their  work  can  be  compared  only  to  that  of  soldiers  in  an  active 
field  campaign  when  every  faculty  is  kept  on  the  alert  night  and  day  for 
thirty  or  forty  days  at  a  time.  But  for  the  soldier  there  mttst  come  rest,  and 
it  has  been  stated  that  a  thirty  days*  active  campaign  is  almost  as  much  as 
human  nature  can  stand  without  completely  breaking  down.  For  the  rail- 
road officials  this  rest  never  comes,  and  is  seldom  voluntarily  enjoyed  until  by 
the  constant  wear  and  tear,  not  of  thirty  days,  but  of  months  and  years,  the 
man  becomes  a  wreck,  and  is  obliged  by  his  physician  to  abandon  all  work 
or  die.  The  instances  of  this  are  far  too  numerous  in  this  country  alone  to 
raibe  the  suspicion  that  this  picture  is  a  fanciful  one. 

Some  one  has  said  that  one  always  writes  and  speaks  in  the  language  of 
his  profession,  and  the  impulse  is  irresistible  to  make  a  comparison  between 
the  railroad  profession  and  my  own.  In  both,  the  very  highest  talent  in  the 
upper  grades  is  required,  though,  strange  to  say,  in  railroading  the  demand 
is  so  imperative  that  it  is  very  unusual  to  see  such  serious  blunders  as  are 
sometimes  made  in  the  military,  where  the  grave  exigencies  of  war  can  ill 
afford  mistakes.  These  mistakes  in  the  military  are  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  process  of  evolution  in  that  service  is  confined  in  war  to  the  short 
period  of  three  or  four  years,  and  in  our  country,  unfortunately,  the  evolution 
process  does  not  go  on  in  time  of  peace  ;  whilst  in  railroading  evolution 
has  gone  on  ever  since  railroads  were  invented,  and  when  one  leading  light 
drops  out  another  is  ready  to  take  his  place.  These  leading  lights  command 
immense  salaries,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  the  contrast  between  railroading 
and  the  military  profession  in  this  respect. 

In  the  Civil  War,  at  a  time  when  the  very  existence  of  the  country  hung 
in  the  balance,  and  failure  on  the  part  of  the  military  would  have  made  rail- 
road bonds  and  most  other  securities  as  worthless  as  the  paper  upon  which 
they  were  written,  the  highest  military  talent  commanded  less  pay  than 
does  the  president  of  a  second-class  railroad,  whilst  that  of  the  constitu- 
tional commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  was  only  about  one-half  of 
that  paid  to  the  presidents  of  first-class  roads  1 

Consolidation  or  concentration  is  as  important  in  railroading  as  in  mili- 
tary operations,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  one  should  not  be  as  much 
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goyenied  by  rale  and  law  as  the  other.  If  the  banking  institutions  of  the 
United  States  are  to  be  governed  by  fixed  laws,  there  would  appear  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  the  intercourse  between  the  States  of  this  Union  should 
not  be  governed  in  the  same  way,  not  only  to  protect  and  secure  the  public 
against  imposition,  bat  to  prevent  the  clashings  liable  to  arise  between  the 
different  States. 

ProverbiaUy,  corporations  have  no  souls,  and  but  too  frequently  individ- 
ualB  are  their  victims,  and  practically  have  no  remedy  worth  naming.  What 
remedy,  for  example,  has  a  man  who  receives  a  telegraphic  despatch  stating 
that  his  wife  or  sister  lies  dead  at  a  morgue,  when  no  such  thing  is  true  ? 
when  a  careless,  reckless,  or  indifferent  operator  sends  an  important  des- 
patch to  Vancouver,  B,  C,  when  it  ought  to  have  gone  to  Vancouver,  Waahr 
inffton  f  or  when  a  poor,  anxious  officer  of  the  army,  looking  eagerly  for  a 
despatch,  is  awakened  at  midnight  with  a  telegram  intended  for  a  church 
dignitary  of  nearly  the  same  name,  conveying  the  intelligence  that  a  bishop 
of  the  church  has  just  died?  None  whatever  that  is  of  any  practical  value. 
Why  should  a  despatch  be  paid  for  when  not  delivered,  when  delivery  was 
easy  and  practicable  ?  Why  should  not  a  ticket  issued  by  a  railroad  com- 
pany, and  paid  for,  be  good  until  used,  just  as  a  check  on  a  bank  is  good  until 
the  bank  pays  it?  And  is  there  any  good  reason  why  these  aud  similar 
matters  should  not  be  regulated  by  law  ? 

**  Why  should  not  a  very  large  number  of  the  people  who  use  these  roads 
invest  their  money  in  such  an  organization  and  thus  become,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, the  owners  and  controllers  of  the  railroads  that  they  use  ? "  The  reason 
is  that  a  very  strong  impression  exists  amongst  a  large  number  of  the  people 
that  the  value  of  railroad  stock  in  this  country  depends  not  so  much  upon  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  railroad  as  upon  the  extraneous  value  given  to  it  in 
commercial  centres  like  Wall  Street.  In  other  words,  an  outsider  always 
buys  "  a  pig  in  a  poke  "  and  never  knows,  when  he  purchases  railroad  stock, 
whether  he  is  paying  twice  as  much  as  it  will  ever  be  worth  or  not.  There 
is  not  much  danger  that  he  will  ever  pay  too  little,  although  those  who  are 
behind  the  curtain  frequently  do  that  and  make  their  profits  by  the  manipu 
lations  to  which  the  stock  is  subjected,  no  matter  whether  it  is  really  worth 
much  or  little.  What  remedy  there  may  be  for  this  state  of  affairs  it  is  hard 
to  say,  since  gambling  in  stocks  seems  to  be  inevitable ;  but  the  fact  will 
always  prevent  the  populace  from  investing  in  such  stocks,  as  is  sugpcested 
by  Mr.  Huntington  in  Thb  Review  for  September  last.  Outsiders  cannot 
but  be  timid  about  placing  their  money  in  stocks  which  are  liable  to  be 
manipulated  in  this  way  :  A  prominent  railroad  official  gives  out  in  Wall 
Street  that  his  road  is  sure,  when  the  time  comes,  to  declare  the  usual  divi- 
dend, and  in  anticipation  of  this  dividend  the  price  of  the  stock  remains 
steady.  Suddenly,  however,  as  the  time  approaches,  it  is  given  out  that  the 
railroad  has  not  been  doin^  as  well  as  it  ought  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
dividend  will  be  declared  this  quarter.  The  usual  time  for  the  meeting  of 
the  directors  comes.  There  is  no  meeting,  and  there  is  no  dividend,  and 
down  goes  the  price  of  the  stock.  Then  it  is  discovered  that  the  prominent 
railroad  official  was  "  short"  on  stock  and  wanted  the  price  to  fall  in  order 
that  he  might  make  his  millions  by  the  change  of  price  I 

Were  it  possible  to  make  railroad  stocks  as  permanent  and  invariable  in 
price  as  United  States  bonds,  then  we  might  expect  the  money  of  the  multi- 
tude to  flow  into  railroad  securities ;  but  as  long  as  the  condition  of  affairs 
remains  as  it  is  at  present,  such  a  direction  to  the  currency  of  the  country 
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need  not  be  expected,  and  unlimited  consolidation  would  onlj  tend  to  make 
matters  worse. 

It  is  simply  idle  to  talk  of  the  great  transportation  companies  of  this 
country  not  overriding  the  rights  of  the  people— £/  t?iey  hctd  the  chance. 
Man  is  such  a  tricky  animal  that,  give  him  the  potoer,  and  the  rights  of 
other  people  disappear  like  mists  before  the  rising  sun ;  and  unfortunately 
rights  have  a  heavy  fight  to  right  themselves  against  power  when  once  in 
possession.  This  is  sure  to  be  the  case,  no  matter  in  what  country  '*  power" 
gets  the  upper  hand  of  "  rights.** 

Unlimited  consolidation,  if  good  anywhere,  is  good  everywhere.  Sup- 
pose it  were  possible  to  do  with  the  banks  what  Mr.  Huntington  proposes  to 
do  with  the  railroads  of  the  country.  Can  it  be  doubted  that,  when  an  occa- 
sion arose,  those  who  wanted  to  borrow  money  would  be  obliged  to  pay  for 
it  just  what  this  consolidated  bank  demanded?  If  it  did  not  demand  the 
highest  price  the  first  time,  it  would  be  simply  because  it  would  be  thought 
bad  policy  to  do  so ;  but  it  would  only  require  a  threatened  war,  droughty  or 
famine  to  run  the  price  of  money  up  to  the  highest  point  deemed  prudent  to 
ask ;  yet  few  will  doubt  that  such  a  consolidated  bank  could  be  so  conducted 
as  to  cheapen  generally  the  price  of  money,  and  still  pay  a  good  dividend  to 
the  stockholders.  But  the  same  question  still  comes  up.  Does  it  follow  that 
it  would  be  done  ? 

John  Gibbon. 


SUNDAY  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR 

Some  of  our  people  are  already  passing  resolutions  in  their  convocations 
and  rolling  up  petitions  to  Ck)ngress  asking  that  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago 
may  be  closed  on  Sundays,  and  it  is  important  that  those  holding  opposite 
views  should  be  heard. 

To  my  mind  the  fair  should  be  open  for  many  reasons.  It  is  the  only 
day  that  the  laboring  masses  can  enjoy  it,  as  they  are  practically  excluded 
every  other  day  by  the  necessities  of  their  condition.  When  the  vast  army 
of  men  who  will  construct  the  magnificent  buildings  and  beautify  the 
grounds,  who  day  by  day  will  lift  the  heavy  machinery  and  foreign  exhibits 
in  place,  desire  to  bring  their  wives  and  children  to  the  exposition,  Sunday 
will  be  the  only  day  they  will  have  leisure  to  do  so ;  the  only  day,  too,  when 
farm-hands  from  the  country,  men  and  women  from  the  workshops  and  the 
factories,  clerks  from  the  busy  marts  of  trade,  servants  from  their  domestic 
vocations,  can  claim  a  few  hours  for  recreation.  When  we  consider  the 
multitudes  that  comprise  these  classes  and  their  immense  value  in  the  world 
of  work,  we  appreciate  the  importance  of  their  rights  and  interests  in  all 
the  arrangements  of  society,  whether  for  profit  or  pleasure.  So  far  from  the 
fair  being  closed  on  Sunday,  it  should  be  the  one  day  especially  reserved  for 
the  masses,  when  all  those  who  have  other  opportunities  should  not  crowd 
the  exposition. 

Though  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  1876  was  closed  on  Sunday,  yet 
favored  statesmen,  millionaires,  and  foreign  diplomats  visited  every  depart- 
ment on  that  day  and  viewed  the  exhibits  at  their  leisure.  Whether  the 
fair  is  open  or  not,  the  city  of  Chicago  will  inevitably  be  crowded  on  Sunday. 
People  will  come  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  to  look  at  each  other,  at  the 
exposition  buildings,  the  parks,  and  to  enjoy  whatever  attractions  the  sur- 
roundings afford.    If  the  exposition  is  closed,  they  must  necessarily  crowd 
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less  desirable  places  of  amusement ;  hence  if  it  is  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  those  in  authority  aim  at,  they  will  keep  the  fair  open  on  Sunday. 

It  is  said  that "  those  who  watch  the  exhibits  and  serve  the  public 
through  the  week  should  have  one  day  of  rest.**  As  their  labors  ai-e  tran- 
sient, lasting  only  a  few  months,  and  as  their  surroundings  are  varied,  beau- 
tiful, and  entertaining,  the  tax  on  their  time  and  patience  would  be  light 
compared  with  the  dreary  monotony  of  the  lives  of  ordinary  laborers  who 
spend  year  after  year  in  dingy  workshops  and  dark  offices,  or  with  multi- 
tudes of  young  men,  sitting  with  bent  shoulders,  writing  by  artificial  lights, 
—a  class  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  those  who  dig  in  the  mines,  scarcely  ever 
seeing  the  light  of  day. 

Those  who  can  dispose  of  their  time  as  they  see  fit  can  hardly  appreciate 
what  a  Sunday  at  the  World's  Fair  would  be  for  large  classes  of  their  fellow 
men.  It  is  difficult  to  see  from  what  standpoint  those  women  viewed  the 
happiness  of  their  fellow  beings,  who,  in  convention  assembled,  passed  reso- 
lutions in  favor  of  closing  tbe  fair  on  Sunday. 

That  noble  Quakeress,  Lucretia  Mott,  seeing  that  tbe  laboring  masses 
were  practically  excluded  from  tbe  Centennial  Exposition,  made  her  protest 
against  the  in  justice  by  never  passing  within  the  gates  herself.  With  fif- 
teen added  years  of  experience  one  would  think  all  American  women  might 
have  reached  a  similar  standard  of  justice  and  common-sense. 

What  is  the  duty  of  the  State  in  this  matter?  Clearly,  to  do  whatever 
conserves  the  welfare  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  The  minority  have  the 
right  to  stay  away  from  the  exposition  on  Sunday,  but  they  have  no  right  to 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  majority  by  influencing  popular  sentiment 
or  securing  legislative  enactments  to  prevent  them  from  enjoying  that  day 
in  whatever  way  they  may  see  fit,  provided  they  do  not  infringe  on  the  rights 
of  the  minority. 

Again,  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  the  State  has  no  right  to  cripple  a 
great  popular  enterprise,  wholly  beneficial  in  its  results,  by  any  interference. 
The  managers  of  the  exposition,  before  everything  is  completed,  must  expend 
fabulous  sums  of  money  in  realizing  their  ideal  of  what  an  exposition  should 
be,  and  to  close  tbe  gates  the  very  day  the  greatest  numbers  could  be  there 
would  be  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  managers  as  well  as  the  happiness  of 
the  people.  If  to  close  the  fair  would  drive  the  laboring  masses  to  the 
churches,  there  to  drop  their  dimes  into  the  collection-boxes,  there  might  be 
some  reason  for  ecclesiastical  interference.  But  the  majority  will  not  go  to 
the  churches,  but  rather  crowd  the  drinking  and  gambling  saloons,  the  res- 
taurants, and  the  dance-houses,  and  make  the  city  a  pandemonium  by  night. 
But,  after  a  long,  well-spent  day  mid  such  fairy  scenes  as  the  exposition  will 
present,  wandering  round  the  beautiful  park  or  sailing  on  tbe  lake,  the  ma- 
jority would  take  the  evening  trains  to  their  respective  homes,  with  pleasant 
memories  of  all  they  had  seen — enough  to  gladden  the  remaining  days  of  the 
week. 

If  we  would  lift  the  masses  out  of  their  gross  pleasures,  we  must  culti- 
vate their  tastes  for  more  refined  enjoyments.  The  object  of  Sunday 
observance  is  primarily  to  give  the  people  a  day  of  rest  and  recreation,  a 
change  from  their  ordinary  employments,  a  little  space  of  time,  in  the  hard 
struggle  of  life,  for  amusement.  Sunday  by  common  consent  is  the  day  set 
aside  to  use  the  best  influences  society  possesses,  to  cultivate  the  religious 
emotions,  the  moral  sentiments,  to  teach  the  dignity  of  humanity  and  the 
brotherhood  of  the  race.    It  needs  but  little  refiection  to  see  what  a  potent 
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influence  in  all  these  directions  the  World's  Fair  will  he.  The  location  is  In 
every  way  meet  desirable.  A  magnificent  park,  whose  shores  are  washed 
by  an  inland  sea,  vast  buildings,  that  in  grandeur  and  beauty  of  architecture 
have  never  been  equalled,  filled  with  the  most  wonderful  productions  of  all 
that  is  new  in  art  and  science,  from  every  nation  on  the  globe— what  an  im- 
pressive scene  this  will  be  1  With  multitudes  of  men  and  women  in  happy 
companionship,  now  wandering  through  this  museum  of  wonders,  and  now 
down  the  winding  walks  of  the  boundless  park,  now  seated  in  that  beauti- 
ful pavilion  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  watching  the  rolling  waves 
break  at  their  feet,  or  in  the  grand  concert-haU  listening  to  interpretations 
by  Theodore  Thomas,  Seidl,  or  Damrosch,  of  the  divine  melodies  of  the  old 
masters— where  else  could  such  a  rare  combination  of  pleasures,  mid  such 
surroundings,  be  so  easily  provided  for  the  people  t 

Here,  too,  4n  shady  nooks  gifted  orators  might  speak  to  the  multitudes 
on  popular  reforms  or  religious  questions,  for  there  are  no  meetings  more 
impressive  than  those  held  in  the  open  air,  and  many  assemblies  might  be 
held  in  that  vast  space  without  interfering  with  each  other. 

If,  then,  the  influence  of  the  exposition  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  can 
be  alike  entertaining  and  instructive,  we  may  well  ask.  Why  should  it  be 
dosed  on  Sunday  t 

Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton. 
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MARCH,     1892. 


ISSUES  OF  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN. 

BY  SENATOR  JAMES  MCMILLAN",  OF  MICHIGAN  ;  REPRESENTATIVE 
BENTON  MCMILLIN,  OF  TENNESSEE  ;  SENATOR  FRANK  HIS- 
COCK,  OF  NEW  YORK  ;  REPRESENTATIVE  R.  P.  BLAND,  OF 
MISSOURI  ;  SENATOR  EUGENE  HALE,  OF  MAINE ;  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE W.  C.  P.  BRECKINRIDGE,  OF  KENTUCKY,  AND  THE 
HON.  W.  R.  MERRIAM,  GOVERNOR  OF  MINNESOTA. 


SENATOR  JAMES  McMILLAN  : 

It  is  difificalt  to  tell  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  a  campaign 
what  its  predominant  issues  will  be  ;  and  just  what  phase  of 
a  particular  issue  the  people  may  take  up  is  especially  uncertain. 
Yet  there  are  three  questions  which  are  now  uppermost  in  the 
public  mind,  and  which  must  continue  to  enter  into  every  cam- 
paign«  SO  long  as  opinions  in  regard  to  them  differ  widely,  or  un- 
til they  shall  be  finally  settled — if  they  ever  can  be  settled. 
These  three  are  the  tariff,  the  finances,  and  the  franchise. 

The  tariff,  like  the  poor,  we  have  always  with  us.  When  the 
First  Congress  embodied  the  protective  principle  in  the  first  tar- 
iff act,  the  question  of  how  duties  shall  be  levied  was  made  a  con- 
tinuing one.  The  United  States  has  made  a  virtue  of  what  was 
at  first  a  political  necessity,  and  by  means  of  a  protective  tariff 
has  been  able  both  to  diversify  its  industries,  and  to  keep  the 
standard  of  wages  comparatively  high.  But  any  tariff  is  of 
necessity  more  or  less  arbitrary,  and  so  is  open  to  attack.     As  a 
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conseqaence,  while  a  very  great  majority  of  the  people  believe  in 
a  protective  tariff,  there  is  more  or  less  diversity  as  to  what 
articles  should  bear  the  duties.  In  the  McKinley  law,  so-called, 
the  theory  of  protection  has  been  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion. 
Articles  which  can  be  manufactured  or  produced  in  this  coiintry 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  our  own  needs  are  brought  utder 
the  shelter  of  a  protective  tariff,  leaving  competition  among*  our 
own  people  to  regulate  prices^  Those  articles  which  from  climatic 
or  other  reasons  cannot  be  produced  in  this  country  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  regulate  the  price, — ^in  value  equal  to  a  little  more 
than  half  the  imports, — are  put  on  the  free  list.  The  Republican 
party  as  a  party  believes  this  to  be  the  true  theory  of  a  tariff. 
The  party  will  go  into  the  coming  campaign  prepared  to  maintain 
this  theory,  and  will  adduce  the  trade  history  of  the  country 
since  the  McEinley  act  went  into  effect  to  support  its  posi- 
tion. 

More  important,  however,  than  the  additional  symmetry 
which  the  McKinley  law  is  believed  to  give  to  the  protective 
tariff,  is  the  provision  in  that  act  which  establishes  the  policy  of 
reciprocity.  The  framers  of  the  McKinley  Bill,  not  being  able 
to  see  their  way  clear  to  incorporate  the  reciprocity  scheme  in 
their  measure,  the  Administration  pressed  the  matter  on  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Blaine  took  an  appeal  to  the 
country.  The  response  in  the  press  and  in  public  meetings  was 
so  quick  and  so  satisfactory  as  to  show  the  deep  interest  the 
people  have  in  measures  to  extend  our  trade,  where  such  exten- 
sions can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  mutual  concessions,  ^ith  not 
only  Mexico  and  the  nations  of  Central  and  South  America,  but 
also  Germany  and  England,  for  her  dependencies,  entering  into 
reciprocal  trade  relations,  new  commercial  bonds  are  being 
established  between  nations.  By  the  exchange  each  nation  gains 
larger  markets ;  and,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  surplus  of  one  country 
that  is  exchanged  for  the  surplus  of  the  other,  the  question  is  not 
one  that  affects  the  protective  principle,  but  simply  the  revenues. 
One  great  difficulty  that  has  existed  in  discussing  the  tariff  has 
been  the  lack  of  data  which  both  sides  could  admit  as 
authentic. 

The  extended  inquiry  now  in  progress  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance — an  investigation  that  is  being 
conducted  in  a  scientific  rather  than  a  partisan  spirit,  and  by 
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experts — ^promises  to  supply  information  that  may  be  relied  on  in 
regard  to  the  cost  of  production,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  of  the 
leading  articles  on  which  duties  are  levied.  This  information, 
when  obtained,  should  make  it  possible  nicely  to  adjust  the 
import  duties,  so  as  to  compensate  for  the  discrepancy  between 
the  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  and  its  cost  in  other  countries  ; 
and  to  make  this  compensation  is  the  true  aim  of  a  protective 
tariff. 

The  question  of  finances  will  be  a  disturbing  one  so  long  as 
there  is  anything  essentially  arbitrary  in  the  additions  made  to 
the  currency.  The  maintenance  of  the  free  coinage  of  both  gold 
and  silver  at  some  fixed  ratio  is  the  only  solution  which  could  take 
the  currency  question  out  of  politics ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  dif- 
ficulties at  present  in  the  way  of  an  effective  restoration  of  silver 
to  its  former  monetary  uses  are  such  as  to  make  the  free  coinage 
of  that  metal  by  the  United  States  alone,  disastrous  to  the  very 
people  who  are  most  ardent  for  it.  Between  those  who  clamor 
for  free  coinage  and  those  who  are  anxious  to  have  gold  main- 
tained as  the  monetary  standard  of  the  commercial  world,  there 
is  a  large  class  of  producers  who  feel  deeply  the  inconveniences  of 
carrying  on  their  business  with  an  amount  of  money  so  out  of 
proportion  to  the  volume  of  credits.  It  has  been  the  boast  of  our 
business  world  that  so  small  an  amount  of  money  was  necessary  to 
carry  on  such  an  enormous  volume  of  business,  but  when  a  com- 
mercial shock  in  Great  Britain,  like  that  of  the  Barings,  sends  its 
pulsations  through  every  commercial  city  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  time  to  consider  very  carefully  some  method  for  getting 
and  keeping  larger  reserves  of  money  as  safeguards  against  those 
sudden  convulsions  which  make  everything,  save  money,  well-nigh 
valueless  for  the  time  being.  This  large  class  of  business  men — 
very  many  of  whom  are  also  bankers — are  concerned  in  having  a 
larger  supply  of  money  on  which  to  do  business,  but  they  see  the 
dangers  of  free  silver-coinage  without  such  help  from  foreign  na- 
tions as  shall  open  up  again  to  silver  the  place  which  a  mistaken 
financial  policy  a  few  years  ago  closed  to  it.  It  is  now  the  study 
of  financiers  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  to  maintain 
larger  reserves.  To  this  end  business  men  in  this  country  welcome 
the  regular  additions  being  made  to  the  currency.  They  prefer 
to  take  the  risks  of  a  currency  contraction  which  might  result  by 
Europe  drawing  our  gold,  rather  than  to  put  a  stop  to  the  expan- 
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sion  of  the  currency  coincident  with  the  natural  growth  of  busi- 
ness. The  present  law  is^  of  course^  a  more  or  less  temporary 
expedient ;  but  the  Bepublican  party  will  maintain  that  it  is  the 
best  possible  solution  of  the  financi^  question  for  the  time  being. 

The  practical  defeat  of  the  Lodge  Election  Bill  in  the  Fifty- 
first  Congress  has  had  the  efFect  of  changing  the  attitude  of  the 
members  of  the  Republican  party,  not  in  regard  to  the  evils  and 
the  menace  of  the  denial  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  citizens 
for  partisan  purposes ;  but  in  regard  to  the  means  which  shall  be 
taken  to  solve  this  very  perplexing  problem.  Evidently,  in  the 
public  mind,  the  day  has  gone  by  for  a  resort  to  stringent  laws 
which,  however  just  in  themselves,  must  depend  for  their  en- 
forcement upon  a  power  outside  of  and  opposed  to  the  prevailing 
sentiment  in  the  States  in  which  the  colored  vote  is  suppressed. 
Throughout  the  South  there  are  industrial  and  educational  forces 
at  work  to  change  the  condition  of  the  colored  people.  In  time 
the  property-owning,  intelligent  colored  man  will  assert,  obtain, 
and  maintain  his  rights.  The  question  now  is  as  to  whether 
this  better  day  cannot  be  hastened  by  some  legislative  process  in 
which  the  Southern  States  themselves  will  be  glad  to  acquiesce. 
To  meet  this  need  President  Harrison,  in  his  latest  message,  has 
proposed  a  non-partisan  commission  to  devise  measures  which 
shall  insure  free  and  fair  elections. 

The  people  who  make  up  the  Republican  party  are  not  exer- 
cised as  to  the  particular  manner  in  which  the  freedom  of  the 
ballot  shall  be  brought  about  in  the  South  ;  but  they  do  believe 
that  some  way  can  be  found  by  which  the  present  flagrant  injus- 
tice may  be  remedied.  While  the  existing  condition  of  affairs  at 
the  South  gives  that  section  representation  in  Congress  and  in 
the  Electoral  Colleges  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  voting  strength, 
the  franchise  will  not  cease  to  be  a  national  issue. 

There  are  questions  connected  with  pensions,  with  the  use  of 
the  gerrymander,  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Administration, 
with  the  building-up  of  a  merchant  marine,  with  the  enlargement 
and  improvement  of  the  water-ways,  which  will  play  parts  in  the 
coming  campaign,  varying  in  importance  with  the  events  of  the 
next  few  months,  or  with  the  locality.  But  the  old  issues  of  the 
tariff,  the  currency,  and  the  franchise  are  too  deeply  rooted  in  the 
public  mind  to  be  thrust  aside,  even  though  party  leaders  may 
desire  to  eliminate  one  or  the  other  of  them.     On  these  questions. 
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as  well  as  on  the  high  character  and  business-like  conduct  of  the 
present  Administration,  the  Bepublican  party  will  go  confidently 
into  the  coming  campaign. 

James  McMillan. 


HON.  BENTON  MoMILLIN : 

The  records  of  the  two  parties  have,  in  a  great  measure, 
made  the  issues  of  the  campaign  of  1892.  The  principles  of  the 
Democratic  party  are  as  old  as  the  government.  They  are  the 
defence  of  the  citizen  in  his  personal  liberty ;  the  upholding  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  support  of  the  general  government  and 
the  State  governments  in  all  their  integrity.  During  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Harrison  the  Bepublican  party  has  had 
control  of  every  branch  of  the  Government.  Hence,  the  action 
of  the  party  thus  in  full  control  and  unrestrained  may  be  taken 
as  the  most  recent  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  accurate  exposi- 
tion of  the  part/s  principles.  They  have  further  made  that  ac- 
tion their  platform  by  indorsing  it  in  their  various  State  con- 
ventions and  making  their  contests  upon  it. 

What  are  the  issues  thus  i*aised?  It  is  impossible  in  so  brief 
an  article  as  this  must  be  to  discuss  all  of  them  ;  or  to  discuss 
any  of  them  so  minutely  as  would  be  most  satisfactory.  But  pub- 
lic sentiment  has  taken  so  steady  a  course  as  to  indicate  that  the 
following  will  be  issues  separating  the  two  parties  : 

1st.  Shall  there  be  reckless  prodigality,  or  wise  economy  in 
public  expenses  ? 

2d.  Shall  the  people  remain  free,  or  be  enslaved  through 
"  Force  Bills,"  by  turning  the  elections  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  government  over  to  the  judicial  ? 

3d.  Shall  the  people  be  robbed  and  commerce  be  destroyed  by 
the  imposition  of  excessive  rates  of  duty  ? 

One  of  the  complaints  justly  made  against  the  Republican 
party  is  its  reckless  expenditure  of  public  moneys.  They  found 
when  they  came  into  power  a  surplus  of  millions.  They  spent  in 
two  years  a  billion  and  nine  millions  of  money  and  left  a  deficien- 
cy threatened,  if  not  actual.  The  flood  gates  were  lifted  by  the 
Fifty-first  Congress,  and  the  millions  accumulated  by  unjust  and 
excessive  taxation,  but  husbanded  by  Democratic  economy  to  ex- 
tinguish our  public  debt,  were  squandered.  Stale  jobs  were  re- 
vived, and  new  ones  devised,  to  get  rid  of  the  money  and  make  an 
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excnse  for  still  higher  taxation.  The  expenditures  daring  two 
years  of  Bepablican  rule  can  only  be  comprehended  by  compari- 
son. They  amounted  to  eight  dollars  per  capita  or  forty  dollars 
per  family  each  year.  The  expenditures  of  that  Congress — the 
Fifty-first — including  indefinite  and  permanent  appropriations, — 
amounted  to  sixteen  dollars  for  every  minute  since  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  signed.  The  excess  of  these  expenditures 
of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  over  the  Fiftieth  was  one  hundred  and 
ninety-thr^  millions  of  dollars,  or  about  seven  dollars  per  annum 
for  every  family  in  the  land.  The  people  are  coming  to  regard 
this  as  too  costly  a  luxury. 

The  effort  to  subvert  the  GFovernment  by  passing  the  *'  Force 
Bill  '*  and  turning  the  elections  over  to  the  Federal  Courts  and  to 
the  appointees  of  federal  power,  was  rebuked  in  the  elections  of 
1890  and  will  be  rebuked  again  in  those  of  1892.  Appropriations 
to  pay  bounties  and  subsidies  were  made  permanent  to  prevent 
their  repeal.  The  taxing  power  was  surrendered  by  the  Con- 
gress to  the  President.  The  treasury  was  emptied.  The  taxes 
were  vastly  increased.  The  tendency  of  our  people  to  resent 
wrong  and  smite  the  wrong-doer  being  known,  it  was  determined 
by  those  in  control  of  the  Republican  party  to  change  the  election 
laws  so  that  complaint  would  be  unavailing;  to  '^put/'  as  they 
boasted,  ''bayonets  behind  ballots, '^  and  thus  control  elections 
through  power  emanating  from  Washington.  After  the  people 
had  been  robbed  through  unjust  tariff  taxation,  they  were  to  be 
enslaved.  The  "  returning  board  " — that  engine  by  which  the 
will  of  the  majority  was  thwarted  in  1876,  and  Tilden's  inaugu- 
ration prevented — was  to  be  again  invoked.  Forty-four  return- 
ing boards  were  to  be  organized.  Forty-four  live  thieves,  turned 
loose  from  forty-four  crosses  on  a  helpless  people,  would  not  have 
been  half  such  a  curse.  The  right  of  the  people  through  their 
laws  to  regulate  and  conduct  their  own  elections  will  ever  be  con- 
tended for  while  we  are  worthy  the  elective  franchise.  This 
'* Force  Bill*'  proposition  was  defeated.  But  even  yet  many 
advocate  it.  It  was  defeated  by  the  stubborn  resistance  of  a 
solid  Democracy,  aided  by  many  patriotic  men  of  all  parties  who 
were  unwilling  to  see  the  institutions  of  one  hundred  years  perish 
to  subserve  temporary  or  mere  partisan  interests. 

The  Tariff  issue  is  at  the  front,  and  will  be  the  leading  issue 
in  the  elections  of  this  year.     For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
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people  have  struggled  to  relieve  themselves  from  some  portion  of 
the  high  taxes  imposed  to  carry  on  the  most  gigantic  civil  war  of 
modern  times.  They  had  seen  remitted  the  income,  legacy, 
and  other  taxes  which  had  been  placed  on  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  These  alone,  if  kept  to  this  day,  would  have  paid  all 
the  public  debt,  improved  every  river  and  harbor  for  which  esti- 
mates have  yet  been  made,  and  would  have  left  the  country  out 
of  debt.  They  had  seen  the  manufacturer's  tax  repealed  without 
the  repeal  of  the  compensating  tax  placed  on  manufactured 
goods.  The  Tariff  Commission  of  1883,  composed  of  protection- 
ists, had  reported  that  the  people  were  entitled  to  a  reduction  of 
20  or  25  per  cent.,  and  had  recommended  it.  All  the  political 
platforms  of  all  parties  had  recognized  the  justness  of  their  de- 
mand for  relief.  Yet  the  Tariff  law  of  1883  was  an  increase  on 
the  rates  theretofore  existing,  and  the  act  passed  by  the  last 
Congress  is  a  still  greater  increase  on  the  bill  of  1883.  Verily, 
the  people  have  "asked  for  bread  and  been  given  a  stone.'* 

Let  us  examine  the  act  passed  by  the  last  Congress  and  see 
whether  it  is  worthy  of  permanence.  For  the  first  time  all  dis- 
guise was  thrown  off,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  campaign  were  put 
into  practical  legislation.  "The  fat  fried  out  "for  campaign 
purposes  had  to  be  returned  with  "  thirty,  sixty,  or  an  hundred 
fold.*'  The  average  rate  of  duty  was  increased  from  about  45 
per  cent,  to  nearly,  or  quite,  60  percent.;  the  increases  being 
greater  on  the  coarser  articles  required  for  common  use  than 
upon  luxuries. 

The  inporterwas  dealt  with  as  if  he  were  a  criminal.  They 
legislated  as  if  commerce  were  a  crime ;  as  if  ballast  were  the 
only  commendable  incoming  cargo.  The  effort  was  made  in 
earnest  to  put  the  "wall  of  fire  around  the  country.**  Bounties 
were  provided  for  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury ;  and  the 
experiment  entered  upon  of  taxing  directly  one  man  to  make 
another's  vocation  pay.  The  authors  of  this  measure  take  to 
themselves  great  credit  for  having  placed  sugar  on  the  free  list. 
It  is  true  near  fifty  millions  of  sugar  duties  were  repealed ;  but 
the  same  act  which  did  this  placed  sixty-five  millions  additional 
duties  on  other  things.  "  With  one  hand  they  put  a  penny  into 
the  urn  of  poverty  and  with  the  other  took  a  shilling  out.**  They 
repealed  the  duty  which  yielded  eight-ninths  of  its  exactions  to 
the  treasury  and  placed  additional  duties  on  other  necessaries  of 
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lite,  where  three-fourths  of  the  increaBe  went  into  the  coffers  of 
manufacturers  and  only  one-fourth  into  the  treasury.  And,  as 
before  stated^  this  was  not  a  free-will  offering,  for  it  went  hand 
in  hand  with  a  measure  giving  bounties  in  lieu  of  the  tariff 
repealed. 

There  is  another  feature  of  this  monstrous  measure,  un- 
American  and  dangerous,  deserving  comment  and  condemnation. 
Nothing  could  be  more  at  war  with  our  institutions  than  the  sec- 
tion of  the  present  tariff  law  authorizing  the  President,  *'  in  his  dis- 
cretion,^' to  impose  a  tax  of  ten  cents  a  pound  on  tea,  three  cents 
a  pound  on  coffee,  and  two  cents  a  pound  on  sugar,  and  a  tax  on 
hides.  He  may  impose  and  remit  these  taxes  at  pleasure.  He 
may  impose  millions  of  taxes  without  convening  Congress  or 
consulting  it  if  in  session.  To-day  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  threatening  to  impose  these  taxes,  instead  of  referring 
the  matter  to  the  representatives  of  the  people  assembled  in  Ck>n- 
gress.  If  he  does,  he  will  impose  no  more  taxes  after  March  4, 
1893.  King  George  the  Third  was  denounced,  defied,  and  de- 
feated in  the  Colonies  for  levying,  even  through  Parliament,  less 
tax  on  less  tea.  Did  we  rebel  against  the  usurpations  of  Oeorge 
the  Third  in  1776  only  to  make  an  unmanly  surrender  of  high 
prerogatives  to  Harrison  the  second  in  1890  ?  But  it  is  insisted 
that  by  this  surrender  to  one  man  of  the  right  of  the  people's 
representatives  to  impose  the  taxes,  they  may  get  reciprocity  and 
commercial  advantages.  Esau's  excuse  for  the  base  bargain  by 
which  he  sold  his  birthright  and  heritage  for  a  mess  of  pottage 
was,  that  he  was  hungry.  Yet  even  his  spiritless  imitators  of 
modem  times  would  hardly  praise  his  accumulation  of  fat  by  such 
folly.  They  are  denied  here  the  pitiful  palliation  of  empty 
stomachs  which  the  ''  base  Judean  "  had. 

The  highest  tariff  law  this  country  ever  knew — ^higher  even 
than  the  war  tariff — has  now  been  in  operation  one  year  and  four 
months.  No  one  can  point  to  a  period  of  greater  prostration  than 
has  characterized  this.  Strikes  and  labor  troubles  have  been  the 
rule,  not  the  exception.  Many  manufacturing  establishments 
have  closed.  Others  have  reduced  the  wages  of  the  employees, 
others  the  time  of  employment.  Much  was  said  in  behalf  of  the 
laborer  when  the  bill  was  under  consultation.  Yet  *'  eye  hath 
not  seen  nor  ear  heard  "  of  a  laborer  who  has  had  his  wages  in- 
creased by  the  McKinley  Bill.     Favor  to  him  was  a  mere  pretext 
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and  sham.  He  has  been  forced  to  pay  more  for  the  clothes  that 
coyer  his  back^  and  for  the  roof  that  covers  his  head,  and  in  hun- 
dreds of  instances  at  the  same  time  to  accept  a  reduction  of 
wages. 

The  Democratic  party  insists^  and  will  insist  in  the  campaign^ 
that  this  enormous  increase  in  the  rate  of  tariff  taxation  is  not 
a  sufficient  response  to  the  people's  demand  for  tariff  reduction. 
They  will  be  found  ever  battling  against  the  robbery  of  the  many 
for  the  enrichment  of  the  few.  The  battle  is  on^  and  Democracy 
will  stand  where  it  has  stood — in  favor  of  the  rights  of  the  masses 
as  against  the  exactions  of  the  classes.  There  will  be  no  shirk- 
ing,  no  postponing,  no  evading  this  issue.  Democracy  could 
not  avoid  it  if  it  would  ;  it  would  not  avoid  it  if  it  could.  Our 
cause  is  just,  and  will  triumph. 

Benton  McMillin. 


SENATOR  FRANK  HISCOCK: 

You  ask  me  to  ''prophesy,^'  for  publication  in  The  North 
American  Review^  the  issues  that  will  predominate,  and  divide 
the  two  great  political  parties,  in  the  presidential  election  of  1892. 
Leading  Democrats  can  indicate  them  in  detail  with  far  more 
certainty  than  I,  for  the  reason  which  will  appear  later  on. 

The  representatives  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties 
will  convene  in  May  or  June  next  and  adopt  their  platforms,  and 
it  is  very  easy  now  to  outline  the  resolutions  of  each  declaring 
their  political  faith.  The  legislation  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress 
fixing  the  present  customs  duties  will  afford  the  leading  issue. 
The  Republican  convention  will  approve  that  legislation,  and  the 
Democratic  convention  will  denounce  it  in  both  elaborate  and 
pointed  rhetoric ;  but,  in  my  judgment,  the  actual  contention 
upon  this  great  economic  question  will  be  made,  not  by  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  two  conventions,  but  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Fifty-second  Congress.  The  Democratic  party  is 
largely  in  the  majority  there.  The  constituencies  of  the  Dem- 
cratic  members  will  expect,  the  Republican  party  will  have  a  right 
to  demand,  and  the  country  will  exact  of  them,  an  expression,  in 
the  form  of  a  bill  agreed  upon  and  passed  by  them,  of  the 
changes  which  they  propose  in  our  present  tariff  laws.  The  law- 
making power  of  the  Democratic  party  must,  therefore,  make  the 
issues  of  the  next  national  election  upon  this  subject. 
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In  1888  tl^e  House  of  Representatives  was  Democratic  and 
passed  what  is  known  as  the  Mills  Bill.  A  Republican  Senate 
rejected  it  and  proposed  a  bill  which  went  to  the  country  long 
enough  before  the  election  in  November  to  be  fairly  understood  by 
the  people.  This  bill,  amended  somewhat^  but  not  to  the  extent 
of  changing  its  general  character^  was  passed  by  the  Senate  at  the 
short  session  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress.  Its  provisions  were  prac- 
tically those  embodied  in  what  is  now  popularly  kno¥m  as  the 
McEinley  Law.  The  bill  which  passed  the  House  and  that  pro- 
posed to  the  Senate  by  the  Finance  Committee  made  the  contro- 
versy of  the  presidential  contest  of  1888,  resulting  in  the  election 
of  President  Harrison.  And  again  in  1892  will  the  candidates  of 
the  two  parties  be  elected  and  defeated  according  as  the  people 
shall  approve  the  bill  which  shall  be  proposed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic House  of  Representatives  of  the  Fifty-second  Congress,  or 
the  tariflE  legislation  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress. 

I  suppose  I  am  expected  to  indicate  somewhat  more  in  detail 
the  issues  that  will  be  made  upon  this  dominant  and  all-absorb- 
ing question,  the  tariff,  and  there  arise  my  difficulty  and  the 
occasion  for  my  assertion  that  Democratic  authority  would  be  far 
more  satisfactory  than  mine. 

The  revenue  legislation  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  places 
sugar  substantially  upon  the  free  list,  resulting  in  a  loss  of 
revenue  of  nearly  fifty-four  millions  of  dollars  annually.  It  pro- 
vides for  bounties  to  be  paid  upon  domestic  sugar  requiring  nine 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  The  sugar  legislation  involved 
a  loss  and  expenditure  of  revenue,  therefore,  of  sixty-three  mill- 
ions of  dollars  annually. 

The  legislation  also  placed  upon  the  free  list  other  articles  in- 
volving an  annual  loss  of  nearly  six  millions  of  dollars  to  our 
national  revenues.  No  political  party  will  restore  sugar  or  one  of 
those  other  articles  to  the  dutiable  list.  With  great  confidence  I 
express  the  judgment  that  the  Democratic  party  will  not  go  to 
the  country  in  1892  weighted  with  an  increased  duty  upon  sugar 
or  a  duty  upon  any  article  now  on  the  free  list. 

Especially  with  reference  to  sugar  and  those  articles  is  it  true 
that  customs  duties  upon  them  are  a  tax  upon  the  consumer. 
Sugar,  the  most  prominent,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  entire  line. 
It  has  become  not  only  an  article  of  luxury,  but  really  of  necessity, 
to  our  people  of  all  classes,  and  is  consumed  in  about  equal  pro- 
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portions  by  all.  From  the  fact  that  the  American  production  is 
so  small  in  comparison  with  the  entire  amount  which  we  use^  it 
cannot  materially  affect  the  market  value  of  foreign  sugar  here ; 
certainly,  whatever  is  added  in  the  way  of  customs  duties  to  the 
importations  is  paid  directly  by  the  American  consumer.  A 
political  party,  if  it  did  hesitate  to  remove  the  duties,  will 
absolutely  refuse  to  reimpose  them.  But  the  bill  which  the 
Democratic  House  proposes  must  of  necessity  provide  ample 
revenues  for  the  administration  of  the  various  departments  of  our 
government.  With  the  loss  of  revenue  which  I  have  indicated, 
the  f ramers  of  the  tariff  law  of  the  future  must  bear  anxiously  in 
mind  its  effect  upon  the  income  of  the  government.  If  the  pres- 
ent sugar  legislation  and  the  present  free  list  are  to  be  retained, 
the  Mills  Bill,  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Fiftieth  Congress,  unchanged  in  other  respects,  cannot  be  made 
the  platform  of  the  national  Democratic  party  in  1892,  in  my 
opinion,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  not  provide  sufficient  money 
for  government  use. 

Retaining  the  present  free  list  and  legislation  upon  sugar,  as 
I  have  already  indicated, — it  does  not  occur  to  me  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Fifty-second  Congress  will  disturb  it, — 
we  are  on  the  borders  of  the  realm  of  speculation  as*  to  what  at- 
tempt statesmen  and  political  leaders  will  make  against  the  pres- 
ent duties  upon  importations.  I  again  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  bill  must  provide  sufficient  revenue  for  the  government. 
No  political  party  will  propose  any  other.  Our  people  will  not  tol- 
erate national  bankruptcy.  I  am  not,  however,  in  the  counsels  of 
the  gentlemen  who  have  the  difficult  task  before  them  of  prepar- 
ing a  bill  on  the  line  I  have  indicated  which  shall  provide  sufficient 
revenue  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  present  duties.  I  frankly 
admit  my  inability  now  to  indicate  how  it  might  be  wisely  done, 
either  for  the  good  of  the  country  or  a  party  success,  even  if  we 
eliminate  from  the  consideration  of  the  question  the  policy  of 
protection  for  our  domestic  industries. 

Doubtless  quite  a  large  majority  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Fifty-second  Congress  favor,  or  would  vote  to  open 
our  mints  for,  the  free  coinage  of  the  silver  of  the  world.  Still,  I 
doubt  if  that  question  will  be  made  important  in  the  next  presi- 
dential canvass.  The  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of  New  York 
will  doubtless  be  required  for  the  election  of  the  Democratic 
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national  candidatee,  and  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  hardly  care  to  handicap  their  party  in 
New  York  by  passing  a  free-coinage  bill.  The  exigencies  of 
the  situation^  I  believe,  will  suppress  an  expression  of  their 
political  convictions  in  that  form.  The  Silver-Purchase  Act 
of  the  last  Congress  will  doubtless  be  approved  by  the  Bepublican 
and  challenged  by  the  Democratic  National  Convention ;  but  in 
the  tangible  form  of  a  bill  passed  by  the  present  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives  the  free-silver  issue  will  not  be  presented  to  the  country. 
The  national  Republican  party  will  stand  stoutly  by  the  policy 
and  acts  of  the  present  administration  to  promote  reciprocal 
trade  with  foreign  countries  under  the  Aldrich  amendment  of  the 
Customs  Law  of  1890.  I  doubt  if  any  attempt  be  made  by  the 
present  Democratic  House  to  repeal  this  provision.  The  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  will,  I  apprehend,  pass  over  that  ques- 
tion with  little  more  than  an  unfriendly  allusion  to  it. 

Fbank  Hiscock. 


HON.  R.  p.  BLAND: 

Undoubtedlt  the  question  of  tariff  reform  will  be  the  most 
absorbing  issue  in  the  coming  Presidential  election.  But  it  will 
not  be  the  only  question  presented.  The  issues  that  grow  out  of 
our  duplicate  form  of  govemfnent,  the  conflicts  arising  between 
the  jurisdiction  and  proper  functions  of  the  States  and  the 
Federal  system,  have  in  the  past  entered  largely  into  the  discus- 
sions involved  in  the  Federal  politics  and  will  continue  to  demand 
attention.  The  attempt  ot  the  Republican  party  in  the  Fifty- 
first  Congress  to  take  from  the  people  of  the  States  the  control 
over  the  local  and  Congressional  elections,  under  the  plea  of 
superior  wisdom  and  virtue  in  Congress  to  secure  honest  results, 
called  forth  a  determined  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  masses  of 
the  people  of  the  States. 

The  alarm  bell  had  been  sounded.  Home  rule  and  local  self 
government  were  put  in  jeopardy.  This  attempted  legislation,  and 
the  methods  resorted  to  to  accomplish  it,  did  more  than  all  else  to 
send  to  the  Fifty-second  Congress  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Democrats.  It  is  plain  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  intelligent 
people  of  this  country  still  adhere  to  the  Jeffersonian  idea  of  our 
institutions.  No  political  party  can  safely  attempt  to  perman* 
ently  establish  the  Hamiltonian  theory  for  us.    It  is  true  that 
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during  the  war  the  Hamiltonian  theories  were  the  mle^  and  have 
heen  since  ;  but  the  people  are  now  most  emphatically  calling  a 
halt  on  the  usurpations  and  encroachments  of  the  Federal  Con- 
gress. The  laboring  and  producing  classes  of  the  American  peo- 
ple thought  they  saw  between  the  lines  of  the  "  Force  Bill "  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  centralized  monopoly  and  organized  selfish- 
ness to  take  from  the  people  of  the  States  the  freedom  of  elections. 
The  people  are  justly  jealous  of  the  powers  of  Congress.  They 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  centralization  at  Washington 
would  attempt  to  control  the  ballot  in  the  interests  of  centralized 
greed.  Thus  the  issues,  presented  by  Jefferson  on  the  one  hand 
and  Hamilton  on  the  other,  have  again  become  dominant  in  our 
politics.  A  partial  truce  has  been  called.  Republican  ascend- 
ancy means  other  and  further  attempts  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
masses. 

A  protective  tariff  was  but  a  part  of  the  class  legislation  sought 
to  be  sheltered  and  protected  by  '^  Force  Bill "  ballots.  The  ques- 
tion of  tariff  reform  has  been  taken  by  the  Republican  party  from 
the  domain  of  revenue.  They  declare  it  to  be  a  necessity,  inde- 
pendent of  any  question  of  revenue.  Protection  is  the  great  ob- 
ject sought;  revenue  a  mere  incident  to  be  considered. 

Thus,  the  tariff  as  now  presented  is  a  war  for  markets.  A 
certain  class  of  our  people  clamor  at  the  doors  of  Congress  for  a 
'*  home  market."  This  class  gained  a  complete  victory  in  the  en- 
actment of  the  McKinley  tariff.  The  tariff  baron  has  secured  to 
himself  a  monopoly  of  the  American  market  in  which  both  to  sell 
and  to  buy.  The  law  that  gives  him  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market 
in  which  to  sell  his  wares  also  shuts  in  the  farmer  and  other 
producers,  compelling  them  also  to  buy  and  sell  in  the  home 
market.  The  farmer  in  particular  has  now  been  forced  into  the 
arena  of  battle  for  markets.  He  is  organized,  well  equipped,  and 
freshly  painted  for  the  battle.  He  finds  himself  from  year  to 
year  with  an  enormous  surplus  of  products  on  hand,  that  the 
home  market  is  wholly  unable  to  consume.  The  market  for  him  is 
but  a  limited  market. 

The  American  farmer  knows  his  rights.  He  is  now  alert  to  his 
interests  as  never  before.  Woe  be  to  the  political  party  that  opposes 
him  in  his  material  interests  1  A  flag  of  truce,  or  blind,  thrown  in 
his  path,  called  reciprocity,  will  not  do.  As  now  outlined  by  his 
enemies,  reciprocity  means  freer  trade  with  agricultural  countries 
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that  compete  with  him.  He  demands  and  will  have  freer  trade 
with  the  peoples  who  will  buy  most  from  him  and  sell  most  to 
him.     Any  other  reciprocity  is  a  transparent  cheat. 

The  money  question,  in  the  shape  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
will  not  down  at  the  bidding  of  either  political  party.  The 
people  will  make  it  an  issae.  As  to  how  this  question  may  be 
met,  is  disturbing  both  political  organizations.  It  may  find  its 
solution  in  the  way  the  tariff  question  was  met  when  Mr.  Greeley 
was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  the  Democrats ;  that  is, 
leave  it  as  an  issue  in  the  various  congressional  districts ;  the 
executive  not  to  interpose  his  individual  views  as  against  the 
people  as  expressed  at  the  ballot  box,  and  crystallized  into  legis- 
lation by  their  representatives  in  Congress. 

The  evident  effort  on  the  part  of  the  opponents  of  free  coin- 
age to  commit  both  parties  to  a  hostile  attitude  as  respects  silver 
by  forcing  a  candidate  on  them  who  is  pledged  in  advance  to  play 
Czar  or  autocrat  in  vetoing  any  bill  Congress  may  send  him, 
ought  not  to  succeed.  If  the  majority  of  the  American  people 
want  free  coinage  of  silver,  they  ought  to  have  it.  The  question 
has  been  the  subject  of  heated  discussion  for  near  twenty  years ; 
both  parties  are  divided  upon  it,  but  neither  party  should  be  so 
manipulated  or  controlled  as  to  cheat  a  fair  expression  upon  the 
subject.  Let  it  be  understood  that  whoever  is  elected  President, 
he  will  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  people's  representatives. 
All  parties  ought  to  be  satisfied  to  abide  by  that  determination. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  a  republican  form  of  government,  where 
the  will  of  the  people  constitutionally  expressed  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  the  law. 

The  opponents  of  free  coinage  profess  not  to  desire  the  question 
agitated.  Yet  they  are  cunning  enough  to  demand  of  both  parties 
a  nominee  practically  pledged  in  advance  to  veto  any  free  coinage 
bill  that  Congress  in  its  wisdom  may  send  him. 

The  question  of  economy  always  ought  to  be  a  burning 
question  for  the  taxpayer.  Yet  of  late  this  question  is  practically 
submerged  in  the  tariff.  If  it  is  true,  as  the  doctrine  of  protection 
proclaims,  that  the  foreigner  pays  the  tariff  tax,  economy  will  be 
a  lost  art.  What  reason  could  my  constituents  have  to  complain 
should  I  vote  to  increase  my  salary  to  ten  thousand  a  year  instead 
of  five  thousand  ?  Indeed,  the  argument  for  protection  tells  them 
that  the  foreigner  bears  the  burden,  that  the  more  money  I  get 
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the  moro  I  am  likely  to  spend  in  employing  servants  and  giving 
wages  to  labor,  and  by  luxurious  living  buy  more  and  spend  more^ 
and  thus  put  money  in  circulation  among  my  constituency.  If 
the  foreigner  pays  the  tax,  billion-dollar  Congresses  are  billion- 
dollar  benefactors.  Judge  Hoi  man's  economic  resolutions  are  aimed 
to  pauperize  our  own  people  and  to  relieve  the  foreigner.  The 
more  extravagant  our  appropriations^  the  more  we  draw  from  the 
foreigner.  Inasmuch  as  a  protective  tariff  is  thus  admitted  to  be 
organized  selfishness^  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  we  have  now 
a  prodigal  government. 

Political  parties  on  this  theory  are  no  longer  accountable  to 
our  taxpayers.  Congress  has  undisputed  and  absolute  sway  in 
dealing  out  favors.  Since  we  have  found  a  way  to  raise  revenue 
without  taxation,  it  must  be  expected  that  Congress  will  deal  out 
bounties  and  subsidies,  and  lavish  the  money  wrung  from  the 
foreigner  upon  political  favorites  ;  like  all  freebooters.  Congress 
must  bountifully  provide  for  the  mercenaries  and  retainers  who 
make  up  the  army  of  spoils  and  plunder. 

R.  P.  Blaxd. 


SENATOR  EUGENE  HALE : 

The  Republican  party  will  furnish  the  issues  for  the  campaign 
of  1892.  It  began  doing  this  for  Presidential  elections  in  1856, 
and  the  history  of  the  propositions  touching  the  existence 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  nation — which  propositions  it 
has  victoriously  maintained  and  embedded  in  the  life  of  the 
Republic — makes  the  national  record  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
It  will  be  no  new  thing  for  the  party  to  see  its  advance  contested 
and  its  way  blocked  up  by  the  Democracy. 

First,  The  doctrine  of  protection,  as  opposed  to  free  trade 
in  any  shape  into  which  the  Democratic  party  may  turn 
it,  will  have  a  front  place  in  the  contest.  The  temporary 
check  which  tlie  party  met  in  the  elections  of  1800,  largely  be- 
cause the  provisions  of  the  McKinley  Bill  were  not  understood 
and  their  effect  had  not  been  demonstrated,  no  more  decided  the 
battle  and  delivered  the  victory  to  the  free-traders  than  Marengo 
was  lost  to  Napoleon  at  that  stage  where  Dessaix  appeared  upon 
the  field.  The  Republican  party  will  take  its  chance  before  the 
people  upon  the  doctrine  of  protection  as  opposed  to  free  trade 
or  what  is  called  revenue  reform  ;  but  this  doctrine,  in  1892,  will 
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be  enlarged  and  expanded  and  popularized  by  its  new  ally  and 
handmaiden,  reciprocity,  which,  when  protection  has  built  up  the 
product  of  American  labor,  furnishes  a  market  abroad  for  its 
overplus,  without  in  the  least  endangering  that  product  by  the 
competition  of  foreign  underpaid  labor.  The  whole  scheme  of 
reciprecity,  mainly  directed  to  trade  with  the  sister  Hepublics  of 
the  American  continent,  goes  hand  in  hand  with  protection. 
The  Democrats  pervert  its  meaning,  deride  its  uses,  and  yet,  it  is 
plain  to  see,  are  afraid  of  it. 

Governor  HiU's  convention  in  New  York  denounced  it  as  a 
humbug,  and  his  party  associates,  North  and  South,  are  plainly 
getting  ready  to  oppose  it.  In  the  great  battle  between  free 
trade  and  protection  the  centre  of  the  Republican  line  will  be  rec- 
iprocity, and,  so  far  from  this  being  a  concession,  of  ground 
to  the  free  traders,  it  is  just  the  reverse.  The  two  things  mean 
exactly  the  opposite.  Protection  and  rcQiprocity  mean  more 
manufacturing  and  more  production  at  home  and  more  sales 
abroad.  Free  trade  means  less  manufacture  and  less  production 
at  home  and  more  purchases  abroad.  Any  man  who  has  tried  to 
do  business,  or  any  woman  who  has  tried  housekeeping,  with 
more  going  out  and  less  coming  in,  has  easily  enough  found  out 
which  way  the  road  leads. 

Second,  A  sound,  stable  currency,  maintaining  gold  and 
silver  at  par  and  utilizing  both  these  American  metals,  under 
some  such  proposition  as  that  embodied  in  the  legislation  of  1890, 
will  be  another  issue  that  the  Republican  party  will  present  to 
the  American  people.  The  party  will  have  practically  close 
ranks  on  this  issue  ;  but  it  requires  a  seer's  foresight  to  discern 
what  will  be  the  attitude  of  the  Democratic  party  in  national 
convention  on  this  issue,  where  the  dominating  force  in  num- 
bers, in  delegations  representing  the  States  which  must  furnish  a 
large  majority  of  the  votes  which  it  can  secure  in  the  Electoral 
College  in  order  to  elect  a  President,  is  rabidly  bent  on  nothing 
short  of  free  silver. 

Tliirdy  I  look  to  see  during  the  coming  session  of  Congress  a 
Republican  issue  clearly  defined  covering  the  restriction  of  crim- 
inal and  pauper  immigration.  Whether  the  Democratic  party 
will  venture  to  oppose  this,  as  it  opposes  reciprocity,  may  not  yet 
be  certain  ;  but  the  proposition  will,  I  believe,  be  elaborated  and 
adopted  by  the  Republican  party. 
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Fourth,  The  year  1892  will  be  a  great  centennial  year.  Six- 
ty-fiye  millions  of  people  in  the  United  States  will  hail  it  as  the 
era  of  Americanism,  and  all  the  things  which  go  to  make  a  great, 
broad,  inspiring  American  policy  will  be  presented  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  the  platform  of  the  Republican  party.  The  en- 
couragement of  American  steamship  lines  by  governmental  bene- 
factions, which  have  been  tried  so  successfully  by  groat  European 
commercial  nations ;  the  rebuilding  of  the  navy  as  an  adjunct 
and  protector  of  our  growing  commerce  ;  and  a  diplomatic  policy 
which  makes  the  United  States  the  centre  and  perhaps  the  arbiter 
of  all  peoples  in  this  hemisphere — all  these  will  be  included  in 
what  may  be  called  the  American  issue  to  be  presented  next  year 
by  the  Republican  party. 

Going  with  these,  not  quite  as  an  issue,  but  potential  in  re- 
inforcing the  issues,  will  be  the  record  presented  by  the  Republi- 
can party  of  an  Administration  which  has  shown  itself  patriotic, 
honest,  practical,  and  able  to  grapple  successfully  with  the  largest 
questions  that  interest  the  American  people.  The  President  has 
shown  himself  thoroughly  equipped  for  all  the  duties  of  his  great 
place.  The  Secretary  of  State,  so  far  from  turning  his  depart- 
ment into  a  rallying  place  for  jingoism,  has  maintained  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  Republic  with  calmness  and  wisdom,  and  in 
his  encounters  with  the  diplomatists  of  Europe,  who  have  passed 
their  lives  in  such  controversies,  has  never  come  off  second  best. 
The  heads  of  the  Treasury  department  have  managed  the  finances 
of  the  people  with  ability  and  integrity.  In  all  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  the  record  has  been  one  of  unbroken 
success. 

If  with  these  issues  the  Republican  party  cannot  prevail  be- 
fore the  people  in  1892,  it  may  as  well  go  out  of  political  business. 

Eugene  Hale. 


HON.  W.  C.  P.  BRECKINRIDGE: 

Assuming  that  the  Democratic  party  has  not  already  thrown 
away  the  Presidency,  upon  what  issue  can  it  win,  and  has  it  the 
wisdom  to  select  and  skill  to  compel  the  battle  to  be  made  upon  it  ? 

There  are  fundamental  differences  between  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties,  and  a  Democrat,  in  the  technical  sense 
VOL.  CLIV.— NO.  424.  IS 
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of  the  word^  will  find  in  every  contest  ample  justification  for  op- 
'  posing  Bepublican  candidates^  no  matter  what  may  be  the  par- 
ticular declaration  of  policy  announced.  But  as  new  questions 
of  practical  importance  constantly  arise,  each  canvass  assumes  a 
peculiar  aspect,  and  in  each  Presidential  contest  there  must  be 
some  leading  issue  or  issues,  and  to  select  wisely  and  skilfully 
the  issue  to  be  made  pre-eminent  in  a  particular  canvass  is  be- 
coming more  important  because  of  the  increase  of  those  trouble- 
some voters  upon  whom  party  ties  sit  lightly,  but  who  reserve  to 
themselves  the  privilege  to  vote  as  they  please.  And  it  is  not 
exaggerating  the  importance  of  this  increasing  class  of  voters  to 
say  that  they  have  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  issues  in  a 
given  canvass.     They  bold  the  balance  of  power. 

This  is  peculiarly  true  as  to  the  Democratic  party.  To  elect  its 
candidates  it  must  secure  the  electoral  vote  of  the  sixteen  so- 
called  Southern  States,  whose  solidity  has  been  compacted  by  the 
effort  of  a  Bepublican  Congress  to  pass  a  force  bill,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  votes  of  New  York,  Indiana,  Connecticut,  and  New 
Jersey,  for  even  the  Michigan  law  renders  our  success  too  uncer- 
tain for  us  not  to  depend  upon  those  four  Northern  States.  We 
have  in  the  last  three  years  carried  Iowa  three  times,  Massa- 
chusetts, as  to  the  Governor,  twice,  Wisconsin  once,  and  have  the 
delegation  in  Congress  from  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire. 
It  is  true  that  in  these  States  we  have  been  aided  by  local  in- 
fluences. The  engaging  personality  and  popularity  of  Governor 
Russell,  and  the  power  of  the  group  of  young  men  around  him, 
may  account  for  the  triumphs  in  that  State.  The  skilful  leader- 
ship of  Governor  Boies  and  the  dissatisfaction  at  the  stringent 
provisions  of  the  prohibition  legislation  have  won  in  Iowa.  In 
Wisconsin  local  questions  touching  the  right  of  parents  over  the 
education  of  their  children  aided  there.  In  Illinois,  the  power 
and  character  of  General  Palmer  were,  no  doubt,  of  great  avail. 
But  these  peculiar  local  causes  alone  cannot  account  for  the  over- 
whelming victory  of  1890,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  our  ground 
in  1891.  There  must  be  some  underlying  reason,  some  general 
tendency  caused  by  some  question  of  interest  alike  to  every  sec- 
tion and  held  to  be  important  by  the  people  of  all  the  States^  that 
has  enabled  us  to  win  these  victories.  It  is  clear  that  that  is  the 
reduction  of  taxation  and  a  revision  by  Congress  of  the  tariff  laws.  . 
None    of  the   States  mentioned    can  be  claimed  to  be  surely 
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Democratic.  They  have  simply  indicated  their  willinguess  to 
become  Democratic  upon  certain  conditions. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  we  cannot  elect  a  President  on  the 
issue  of  free  coinage ;  that  we  cannot  carry  any  one  of  those 
States  on  that  issue^  and  that  we  endanger  our  success  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut.  Economy  in  public  ex- 
penditure is  important,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  it 
a  national  issue,  and  it  must  always  remain  an  auxiliary  rather 
than  a  preeminent  issue. 

In  the  approaching  canvass,  therefore,  the  main  issue  between 
the  parties  will  be  the  .question  of  taxation,  and  the  success  of 
the  Democratic  party  may  depend  upon  the  earnestness  and 
aggressiveness  it  shows  in  the  present  House  on  that  question. 
We  cannot  win  upon  the  do-nothing  policy,  for  if  the  country 
gets  it  into  its  mind  that  our  party  in  Congress  is  on  dress 
parade,  that  its  fight  on  the  tariff  is  simply  a  sham  battle  that 
marks  the  evolution  of  an  army  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  we  are 
firing  blank  cartridges,  the  Presidency  is  lost  before  the  canvass 
begins.  And  if  the  Republicans  are  skillful  enough  to  take 
advantage  of  our  division  on  the  money  question  to  force  that 
issue  to  the  front,  we  may  find  it  impossible  to  regain  the 
confidence  which  we  may  thus- lose. 

As  "  the  cruel  war  '*  with  Chili  is  over,  the  Republican  party 
will  be  compelled  to  make  its  fight  upon  some  economic  question. 
It  may  not  be  able  or,  indeed,  anxious  to  avoid  the  issue  upon  which 
it  claims  to  have  won  in  1888.  Particularly  will  it  be  its  policy  to 
press  the  advantage  if  the  Democratic  party  attempts  to  evade 
this.  If  no  real,  earnest  and  aggressive  attack  is  made  upon  the 
McKinley  Bill  in  the  present  House,  the  Republicans  will  put  us 
on  the  defensive,  and  it  will  not  be  a  contest  between  opposing 
principles,  but  a  mere  fight  over  details.  It  will  be  claimed  that 
the  Democratic  party  will  not  force  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley 
Bill,  and,  in  lieu  of  it,  the  enactment  of  a  Democratic  tariff  bill 
carrying  out  the  views  of  those  who  led  the  party  on  that  issue 
from  1884  to  1891,  and  that  all  the  country  has  to  pass  upon  is 
whether  certain  details  of  that  bill  shall  be  changed,  at  the  risk 
of  disturbing  the  industries  of  the  country  and  keeping  in  uncer- 
tainty its  commercial  interests.  So  that  while  the  main  issue  in 
the  approaching  canvass  will  be  the  tariff,  the  particular  form  in 
which  it  will  be  presented  will  depend  upon  the  action  of  the 
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present  Hoase^  and  largely  upon  the  past  history  and  present 
Views  of  the  candidates  selected  by  the  Democratic  party  ;  and 
somewhat  npon  the  platform  adopted  by  our  convention. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  leaders  of  both  parties^  especially  those 
who  control  the  machinery  by  which  delegates  are  elected  and 
conventions  constituted,  could  realize  that  the  people  understand 
this  question  :  that  they  are  in  earnest  about  it,  and  that  they 
cannot  be  fooled  by  careful  but  ambiguous  declarations  in  plat- 
forms, or  speeches  in  obscure  oratorical  and  oracular  phrases. 

For  two  months  the  country  has  been  in  a  condition  of  expec- 
tancy ;  thousands  of  independent  voters  in  a  state  of  uncertainty. 
This  will  not  continue  long,  and  that  party  will  win  which  soonest 
impresses  upon  the  country  that  it  is  sincere  and  will  follow  its 
convictions  to  their  logical  results. 

We  lost  New  York  in  1880  and  in  1888,  and  we  have  lost  In- 
diana so  often,  and  under  such  circumstances,  as  to  make  the 
party  extremely  anxious  when  her  vote  is  necessary  to  success.  It 
is,  therefore,  never  certain  that  we  can  carry  these  two  States. 
It  dwarfs  the  party,  and  limits  its  choice,  to  depend  upon  these 
States  for  success.  It  is  of  importance  to  so  frame  the  issue  as  to 
give  hope  for  carrying  enough  electoral  votes  to  render  the  Dem- 
cratic  party  hereafter  more  independent. 

A  sweeping  victory  this  fall  would  give  us  the  Presidency  and 
both  Houses  of  Congress  for  the  first  time  since  the  war.  This 
is  the  only  year  in  which  this  has  been  possible,  and  if  we  do  not 
accomplish  this  now  it  will  scarcely  be  possible  to  win  the  Senate 
two  years  from  now.  This  condition  creates  two  distinct  in- 
fluences :  One,  to  cause  all  Democrats  to  be  more  anxious  to 
frame  the  issues  so  as  to  give  hope  of  such  a  victory  ;  the  other, 
to  cause  each  Democrat  to  be  more  tolerant  of  conduct  in  those 
who  control  the  machinery  of  the  party  than  he  otherwise  might 
be.  In  other  words,  /;he  stakes  are  so  high  that  men  who  would 
otherwise  make  open  breach  for  conduct  of  which  they  disapprove 
hesitate  even  so  much  as  to  criticise  this  conduct. 

But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  this  does  not  control  those  in- 
dependent voters,  who  care  but  little  as  to  the  party  which  holds 
power  and  nothing  as  to  the  persons  which  fill  offices,  but  much 
as  to  the  success  of  views  which  they  hold  to  be  superior  to  party 
affiliations. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Cleveland  put  an  end  for  all  time 
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to  any  serious  discussion  of  the  sectional  questions,  or  of  the 
capacity  of  the  Democratic  party  to  govern  ;  not  that  it  has  put 
an  end  to  the  danger  of  force  bills,  to  perpetuate  the  Republican 
party  in  power,  but  to  the  discussion  on  the  stump  or  around  the 
firesides  of  the  olden  charges  that  the  Democratic  party  was  the 
friend  of  treason,  that  the  South  could  not  be  trusted,  and  that 
the  Democratic  party  was  incapable  of  goyeming.  This  canvass, 
therefore,  if  it  does  not  degenerate  into  a  mere  scramble  for 
office,  where  the  contest  is  between  the  two  machines,  will  be 
one  of  great  earnestness,  and  based  on  sincere  differences  of 
opinion,  and  mostly,  if  not  altogether,  upon  the  entire  revision 
of  the  present  system  of  taxation,  and  the  substitution  for  the 
McEinley  Bill  of  a  bill  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  those  who 
believe  in  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  celebrated  message  of 
Mr.  Cleveland,  and  in  the  teachings  of  those  who  are  peculiai-ly 
known  as  the  tariff  reformers. 

W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge. 


GOV.  WM.  R.  MERRIAM: 

As  THE  time  draws  nigh  for  holding  conventions  by  the  two 
great  political  parties  of  the  country,  the  question  of  the  political 
issues  that  are  likely  to  arise  becomes  a  very  prominent  one.  It 
would  seem  at  this  distance  as  thouc^h  the  Bepublican  party 
must  stand  by  the  two  important  questions  now  under  considera- 
tion, and  already  assumed  in  the  past,  as  party  principles.  I 
refer  to  the  question  of  free  coinage,  and  of  the  policy  of  protec- 
tion. I  name  them  in  this  order,  as  I  look  upon  the  financial 
question  as  the  more  important  issue  at  stake  for  the  next  cam- 
paign. 

The  Republican  party  in  the  past  has  always  stood  firmly  and 
unitedly  against  the  issuance  of  fiat  money  in  any  form,  or  of 
governmental  assumption  of  a  currency  that  was  not  based 
upon  a  coin  redemption.  It  has  firmly  set  its  face  against 
the  issuance  of  any  dollar  that .  was  not  the  equal  of  any  other 
dollar.  In  other  words,  it  has  been  uniformly  in  favor  of 
honest  money.  It  has  determined  to  oppose  the  free  coinage 
of  silver,  unless  the  nations  of  the  earth  agree  upon  some  basis 
upon  which  the  two  metals  can  flow  side  by  side.  It  can  not,'  in 
my  opinion,  at  this  time  afford  to  change  its  position  upon  this 
important  question.     Let  it  be  understood  that  its  policy  will  be 
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persistently  and  continuously  opposed  to  the  coinage  of  silver 
whenever  that  metal  is  not  at  a  parity  with  gold.  It  is  a  very 
grave  question  in  the  minds  of  many  Bepublicans  whether  the 
present  law  is  not  practically^  in  effect,  a  leaning  towards  the 
free  coining  of  silver,  and  many  object  to  it  on  this  ground. 
Whether  it  will  be  policy  to  attempt  to  change  this  law  at  present, 
is  a  matter  for  consideration.  There  will  come  a  time,  certainly, 
when  this  enormous  mass  of  silver  will  have  to  be  gotten  rid  of, 
and  to  offer  it  for  sale  in  large  sums  for  purposes  of  redemption 
will  result  in  great  loss  to  the  Government. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that,  as  the  question  of  free  coinage 
is  agitated  and  considered  by  the  people  and  the  practical  results 
that  would  arise  from  it  understood,  there  is  a  constant  tendency 
towards  defeating  any  measure  that  would  look  to  the  unlimited 
coinage  of  the  white  metal.  The  Democratic  party  seems  to  be 
fairly  committed  to  the  policy  of  free  coinage.  During  the  last 
session  of  Congress  it  passed  a  bill  in  the  House,  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic Senators,  with  one  or  two  from  the  other  side,  voted  for 
that  measure  in  the  Senate.  It  was  made  an  issue  in  the  Ohio 
campaign  last  fall,  the  Democrats  declaring  in  their  platform  for 
an  unlimited  coinage  of  silver.  The  Governor  of  New  York  in 
his  recent  speech  at  Elnrira  practically  means  that  he  proposes  to 
stand  upon  the  platform  of  free  coinage.  Some  of  the  great 
lights  of  the  Democratic  party  have  seen  fit  to  declare  their  op- 
position to  any  measure  of  this  kind,  but  a  large  number  of  the 
leaders,  including  some  of  the  most  influential,  stand  squarely 
upon  a  policy  committed  to  the  unlimited  coinage  of  all  the  silver 
in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  if  presented  at  thB  mints. 
So  that,  while  there  are  conservative  members  of  the  Democratic 
party  who  would  like  to  make  this  issue  a  secondary  one,  and 
some  who  are  anxious  to  evade  it,  the  majority,  who  do  want  free 
coinage,  come  out  and  state  their  position.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Democratic  leaders,  as  a  whole,  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  attempt- 
ing to  place  a  silver  plank  in  their  next  platform  and  the  com- 
mitting of  their  party  to  the  so-called  free-coinage  policy,  and 
the  campaign  will  be,  no  doubt,  largely  fought  out  on  this  line  : 
a  campaign  of  financial  questions  that  will  be  of  real  benefit  to 
the  country. 

It  is  not  unlikely,  in  addition,  that  the  Democratic  party  will 
feel  the  desirability  of  fusing  with  the  Alliance  organization  aa 
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far  as  it  may  do  so  with  hope  of  success.  Should  this  policy  be 
adopted^  with  that  decision  will  come  the  consideration  of  the 
so-cisdled  sub-treasury  scheme.  The  Democrats  may  feel  it  to 
their  interest,  in  order  to  control  the  Alliance  vote,  to  subscribe 
to  the  idea  of  having  the  general  government  loan  unlimited 
amounts  of  money  to  any  one  who  can  present  security  within 
certain  prescribed  limits. 

The  time  is  drawing  nigh  for  the  Republicans  to  stand  on  a 
platform  for  honest  money — in  favor,  however,  of  utilizing  silver 
whenever  all  the  great  nations  of  the  earth  agree  upon  some  basis 
of  issuance  as  between  gold  and  silver,  whereby  they  may  be  kept 
side  by  side  in  value  ;  but  steadily  against  the  free  coinage  of 
the  cheaper  metal  which  must  result  very  soon  in  driving  the 
gold  coin  out  of  this  country  and  shrinking  our  circulation  over 
six  hundred  million  dollars.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  Re- 
publican party  can  go  before  the  country  and  safely  present  its 
side  of  the  money  question,  trusting  that  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  will  guide  them  right  in  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

The  other  issue  that  will  be  most  prominent  will,  of  course, 
be  the  question  of  protection.  The  great  leaders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party — those,  at  least,  who  stand  highest  in  its  councils — 
have  practically  determined  to  make  the  next  contest  upon  the 
question  of  free  trade,  pure  and  simple.  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr. 
Mills — both  eminent  leaders — have  outlined  this  as  the  party's 
policy.  They  would  like  to  call  it  tariff  reform,  but,  if  we  can 
understand  Mr.  Mills  upon  this  question,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Democratic  party,  as  a  prin- 
ciple, for  a  tariff  upon  such  articles  as  are  not  produced  in  this 
country.  This  is  about  as  near  a  free-trade  standpoint  as  he 
could  well  hold,  and  if  he  represents  a  majority  of  his  party,  as 
it  is  fair  to  presume  he  does,  free  trade  will  be  a  plank  of  the 
Democratic  platform  in  1892.  The  question  of  the  desirability 
of  taking  such  strong  ground  is  a  matter  for  the  Democrats  to 
settle  for  themselves.  It  seems  to  me  that  for  them  at  this  time 
to  take  secondary  ground  in  connection  with  the  so-called  tariff- 
reform  movement,  would  be  to  lose  what  they  have  gained  in  the 
past. 

Oovemor  Russell,  in  a  recent  article,  ascribes  the  victory 
this  fall  to  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts of   the  necessity  of  tariff  reform,  and  he  indicates 
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that  any  departure  from  this  principle  must  result  in  ultimate 
loss  to  the  Democratic  party.  Should  there  be  any  temporizing 
by  the  present  Congress  with  the  question  of  tariff  reform,  or  any 
desire  to  simply  secure  a  little  political  capital  by  making  a  few 
changes  in  the  rate  of  duty  upon  particular  articles,  it  will  be 
understood  by  the  country  as  meaning  that  the  Democrats  desire 
to  evade  any  real  issue  in  the  next  campaign  on  the  question  of 
taxation,  and  do  not  dare  stand  by  the  policy  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Cleveland  and  other  Democratic  leaders. 

The  Republicans  must  adhere  firmly  to  their  policy  of  protec- 
tion of  home  industries.  They  must  stand  squarely  upon  this 
plank  of  their  platform.  The  party  cannot  afford  to  stultify 
itself  and  evade  this  issue.  It  has  too  often  proclaimed  as  one  of 
its  cardinal  tenets  the  policy  of  protection,  and  it  must  adhere  to 
that  idea.  While  it  is  generally  understood  that  any  tariff  law 
will  not  be  absolutely  satisfactory  to  all  parts  of  a  country  like 
ours,  many  of  the  Republicans  have  felt  in  the  past,  that  on  some 
of  the  items  included  in  the  McKinley  Bill  the  rate  of  tariff  is  ex- 
cessive, and  there  was  a  feeling  among  many  Republicans,  and  is 
to-day,  that  certain  schedules  should  be  revised  ;  but  these  are 
simply  individual  opinions,  and  as  a  whole  the  Republicans  feel 
the  necessity  of  adhering  to  the  principle  of  protection  as  exem 
plified  by  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

It  is  well  to  have  it  understood  that  the  people  desire  a  revis- 
ion of  the  tariff  upon  the  lines  of  a  reduction  of  taxation  as  the 
changes  of  conditions  and  the  needs  of  the  country  will  permit. 
There  will  be  in  the  future,  whenever  the  time  is  ripe  for  such  a 
change,  an  adjustment  of  the  rates  to  the  point  of  compensation 
for  the  difference  in  wages  between  the  labor  of  Europe  and 
America.  In  levying  taxes  necessary  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
Government,  it  is  well  to  collect  as  far  as  possible  through  the 
medium  of  indirect  taxation  and  protection  to  our  own  labor. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  idea  of  Garfield  and  Arthur  and  other 
Republican  leaders  in  the  past,  and  is  the  idea  of  Republicans  of 
to-day.  The  Republicans  must  take  and  maintain  strong  and 
decided  ground  upon  the  question  of  protection  to  American 
labor. 

William  R.  Merriam. 
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Which  one  among  ub,  as  he  looks  abroad  at  the  country  he  is 
so  proud  of ;  as  he  reads  the  history  of  the  short  national  life ;  as 
he  marks  the  deeds  of  Americans  that  have  made  its  pages  stand 
out  in  the  records  of  mankind  ;  as  he  thinks  of  the  heroes  and 
patriots  who  have  led  and  governed  this  people  ;  as  he  remembers 
the  furnace  of  civil  war  in  whose  glowing  depths  the  manhood, — 
aye,  and  the  womanhood,  too,  of  the  nation  were  tried  ;  as  he 
ponders  over  the  growth,  the  strength,  the  intelligence,  the 
wealth,  the  genius,  the  power  of  the  United  States, — ^which  one 
among  us  does  not  feel  an  added  heart-beat  of  pride  and  exulta- 
tation  as  he  realizes  that  he  is  an  American  ? 

It  is  trite  to  say  the  power  of  a  nation  is  but  the  aggregate  of 
the  powers  of  its  individual  citizens,  yet  it  is  none  the  less  pro- 
foundly true.  It  is  a  physical  law  that  the  union  of  diverse  stocks 
will  produce  the  strongest  progeny.  Under  this  law  we  should 
have  the  strongest  blood  on  earth,  for  no  nation  is  composed  of 
so  many  and  so  diverse  strains.  In  our  government,  which  is  but 
the  will  of  the  people,  we  have  absolutely  no  restraint  on  our 
development.  It  is  for  us  to  will  and  then  to  do ;  there  is  noth- 
ing we  need  fear,  nothing  that  will  be  a  bar  to  our  advancement. 
In  material  wealth  we  have  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the 
world  ;  our  resources  have  not  yet  seen  ten  per  cent  of  their  pos- 
sible development.  In  geographical  position  we  are  absolutely 
independent ;  we  are  not  cursed  by  neighbors  whom  we  must 
dread.  We  are  as  safe  from  attack  as  it  is  possible  for  a  nation 
to  be.  We  have  in  our  climate  the  very  best  range  of  the 
temperate  zone,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  be  healthy. 
Individually  the  race  of  life  is  equally  open  to  all ;  its  prizes, 
honors,  emolaments  are  for  the  man  who  can  take  them.    Under 
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such  circumstances,  physical,  social,  and  moral,  we  should  produce 
the  most  effective  race  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  question  is, 
and  it  is  a  question  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  one  and  all  of 
us  who  love  this  land  of  ours, — are  we  producing  that  race  ? 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  American  of  to-day 
is  his  practicality.  He  dema^ids  as  a  result  of  his  labor  a  tangible 
reward,  and  for  the  most  part  he  seeks  it  in  material  prosperity ; 
and  the  American  pursues  the  Almighty  Dollar  with  an  energy,  a 
zeal,  a  persistence,  that  is  amazing.  But  he  can  sacrifice  it  as  a 
duty  or  from  sentiment.  The  civil  war  proved  what  Americans 
would  do  for  their  country;  the  pension  lists  speak  loudly  as  to 
their  gratitude ;  the  vast  sums  which  have  been  raised  for  the 
unfortunate  answer  for  their  charity  ;  the  billions  of  money  spent 
for  education  show  their  sense  of  duty.  In  the  main,  though,  the 
American  strives  for  wealth  as  the  great  reward  in  life. 

But  the  free  competition  and  the  social  environment  that 
make  it  possible  have  between  them  driven  the  pace  up  to 
a  fearful  speed.  The  American  works  harder  than  does  any 
other  man  or  woman  on  earth.  His  business  is  always  with  him, 
he  has  no  rest,  no  cessation,  no  relief  from  the  strain.  Were  he  to 
reduce  the  effort,  his  competitors  would  pass  him  at  once.  This 
and  the  fact  that  the  rewards  are  so  rich,  so  sure,  so  quickly  won, 
stimulate  him  to  his  greatest  effort  all  the  time.  He  has  been 
aptly  likened  to  a  steam  engine  running  constantly  under  a  forced 
draught.  His  daily  routine  is  one  of  intense  and  ever-present 
excitement.  He  must  have  a  stimulus  even  in  his  recreations. 
The  most  exciting  books,  dramas  whose  gorgeousness  of  setting 
and  sensational  character  of  plot  rival  the  dreams  of  Eastern  tel- 
lers of  tales,  athletic  games  that  demand  the  utmost  effort,  horses 
whose  speed  is  that  of  railroad  trains,  yachts  that  fly  over  the 
surface  of  the  sea, — these  and  a  thousand  other  things,  all  intense, 
all  startling,  all  sensational,  are  the  occupation  of  his  leisure  hours. 

What  is  the  outcome  ?  To  supply  his  rapidly  exhausted  sys- 
tem he  is  compelled  to  consume  large  quantities  of  rich  food  and 
to  stimulate  himself  with  alcoholic  beverages.  One  of  three  re- 
sults almost  inevitably  follows: 

First,  He  becomes  an  inebriate  and  is  destroyed  by  the  alco- 
holic poison  he  consumes. 

Second,  Escaping  the  pitfall  of  acquired  drunkenness,  he 
rapidly  impairs  his  digestive  organs  by  his  abuse  of  food,  and  ia 
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consequence  of  this  his  stomach  and  intestines  no  longer  properly 
perform  their  functions.  His  system  does  not  receive  its  proper 
nourishment  and  he  soon  literally  burns  out. 

Third,  He  starts  on  his  career  with  a  robust  digestion  not 
easily  deranged.  The  over-indulgence  of  his  appetite  crowds 
upon  the  excretory  apparatus  an  amount  of  work  that  sooner  or 
later  embarrasses  and  disorders  it.  Matter  that  should  be  cast 
out  is  retained  in  the  body  and  forms  unwholesome  tissue.  Fat 
is  accumulated.  The  muscular  system  undergoes  what  is  termed 
"fatty  degeneration."  The  heart  may  become  affected.  The 
kidneys  may  become  diseased,  or  the  overworked  digestive 
system  refuses  to  perform  its  functions.  Now,  the  digestive 
organs  are  controlled  by  a  very  important  system  of  nerves,  and 
the  nervous  balance  (if  I  may  be  allowed  this  term)  of  these  is 
disarranged.  This  gives  rise  to  all  kind  of  nervous  phenomena, — 
insomnia,  neuralgia,  and  hysterical  symptoms.  The  name 
'^nervous  exhaustion,''  or  "neurasthenia,'*  has  been  coined  to 
describe  the  condition  into  which  this  overworked,  overstimu- 
lated  man  gets. 

The  American  has  little  time  to  attend  to  bodily  ailments. 
If  some  urgent  symptom  or  an  acute  attack  of  disease  compels 
him  to  consult  a  physician,  the  latter  is  required  to  "patch 
him  up "  as  soon  as  possible.  Thus  urged,  the  doctor  treats 
his  symptoms  instead  of  the  disease,  symptoms  which  in  the 
main  are  only  danger  signals  set  by  nature  to  warn  the  patient 
of  the  deeper-seated,  more  insidious  malady  that  threatens 
his  well-being.  The  American  physician  differs  in  no  respect 
from  the  rest  of  his  countrymen.  His  aim  is  to  produce  direct 
and  immediate  results,  to  cut  away  the  shackles  that  incapacitate 
his  patient  for  the  race.  His  patients  are  accustomed  to  expect 
much  of  him,  and  he  does  much — not  infrequently  too  much. 
He  is  the  most  accomplished  repairer  in  the  world.  He  can 
tinker  up  a  worn-out  system  and  keep  it  running  long  after  it 
should  have  been  laid  away  for  a  thorough  rest  and  a  re-creation. 

The  specific  ailments  of  American  women  not  only  manifest 
themselves  locally,  but  they  intensify  these  affections  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  make  more  serious  the  train  of  nervous 
symptoms  caused  by  the  digestive  disorders  already  described. 
For  this  American  life  of  ours  is  far  more  wearing  on  women 
than  on   men.      They  take  less    exercise ;    they    have,    as    a 
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rule,  more  nervous  organization  ;  they  are  intensely  affected  by 
the  strain.  Two,  or  at  the  most  three,  children  born,  and  the 
mother  is  a  physical  wreck,  a  curse  to  herself  and  a  trial  to  those 
around  her.  She  ages  soon,  far  sooner  than  she  should — ^a 
chronic  invalid,  she  drags  her  weary  days  along.  Oh,  the  pity  of 
it  I  'let  the  physician  is  almost  powerless,  he  can  but  look  on 
and  grieve. 

The  children  of  these  nervous  parents  inherit  their  weaknesses 
and  are  even  more  nervous  than  their  progenitors,  but  their  abili- 
ties are  more  keenly  practical  and  their  ambitions  are  higher. 
They  are  precocious  and  burn  with  a  brighter  fire  that  soon  con- 
sumes them.  Not  infrequently,  however,  when  the  parents  have 
been  utterly  **  burnt  out  '*  before  the  little  ones  were  bom,  the 
offspring  are  dull  and  stupid,  or  develop  insane  or  criminal  ten- 
dencies. The  children  of  remarkably  brilliant  men  are  rarely 
noted  for  their  abilities.  That  strength  and  virile  power  to  which 
the  children  had  the  most  sacred  of  claims,  they  have  been  robbed 
of  by  the  rush,  the  struggle  of  our  American  life. 

Not  only  does  the  American  carry  on  his  work  under  the  spurs 
of  food  and  climate,  for  this  rich  nitrogenous  food  of  which  he 
eats  is  a  stimulant  for  a  time  ;  he  has  in  the  modem  magazines 
and  newspapers  a  mental  spur  constantly  applied,  the  effect  of 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  overrate.  For, — think  of  it  a 
moment — every  morning  and  every  evening  the  sheets, — ^f  our  pages, 
eight  pages,  sixteen  pages — damp  from  the  flying  presses, — come 
to  him  filled  with  new  thoughts,  new  events,  new  matter  for  the 
mind  to  dwell  on.  The  experience  of  the  world  during  the  day 
is  gathered  that  he  may  think.  Facts  ranging  in  importance 
from  a  block  on  the  Elevated  to  the  death  of  thousands  of  people 
by  famine  are  there  for  him  to  read.  New  mercantile  enterprises, 
many  affecting  his  business,  his  profits,  his  very  place  in  life,  and 
his  ability  to  support  those  who  are  dependent  on  him,  give  him 
subject  for  anxious  thought. 

The  strain  of  all  this,  the  stimulation  of  the  mind  which 
comes  from  it,  would  be  something  wonderful  to  us  were  we  not 
so  accustomed  to  it.  The  news  alone  is  enough  even  if  it  be  not 
personal.  It  devours  a  large  part  of  our  nervous  force  ; — it  is  a 
fact  that  a  portion  of  the  strength  we  derive  from  our  breakfast  is 
expended  while  reading  the  morning  paper.  It  is  necessary  in 
many  cases  to  give  the  brain  rest,  to  deprive  it  of  the  stimulant 
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our  modern  life  over-doses  it  with.  ''To  my  mind, ''said  Dr. 
George  F.  Shrady  to  me  once,  ''  one  of  the  chief  benefits  a  patient 
may  derive  from  a  trip  to  Europe  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  newspapers  published  on  ocean  steamers.'' 

I  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  convey  to  my  readers  the  impor- 
tance which  the  stimulation  of  the  brain  by  newspapers  assumes 
in  my  mind.  I  can,  however,  illustrate  it  by  quoting  what  a 
patient  of  mine  said  to  me  once.  She  was  suffering  from  a  form 
of  disease  too  common  among  American  women.  She  had  been 
telling  me  of  the  work  her  grandmother,  who  was  the  wife  of  a 
New  England  farmer,  had  been  accustomed  to  all  her  life,  and  I 
said,  jokingly,  ''It's  a  pity  you  have  not  got  your  grandmother's 
strength.  One  per  cent,  of  such  work  would  lay  you  up  for  a 
month."  She  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  and  then  said,  "  Do 
you  realize  that  my  grandmother  never  read  anything  except  her 
Bible  and  hymn  book  ?  "  The  question  suggested  an  idea  to  me  that 
was  new  and  I  asked  her  what  she  meant.  "  Why,"  she  said,  "  If  I 
find  in  the  paper  in  the  morning  some  horrible  story  of  a  crime  or 
disaster,  it  interests  me  very  much.  I  am  sorry  for  the  sufferers. 
I  seem  to  feel  their  pain  in  some  way.  Well,  frfter  such  a  story  I 
have  less  strength  for  several  hours.  I  find  I  must  lie  down  and 
rest  before  I  can  begin  my  work  for  the  day.  It  actually  tires 
me  out  exactly  as  a  shopping  trip  will  tire  me." 

With  the  body  nourished  by  rich  food,  the  whole  being  stim- 
ulated by  the  climate,  and  the  brain  spurred  on  by  the  news  of 
the  world,  let  us  see  what  this  man,  so  nourished,  stimulated, 
and  driven,  has  done  in  his  pursuit  of  material  good.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  and  the  wealth 
per  capita  on  the  dates  given  : 

Date.  Agfrreffate  wealth.  Per  caiiita. 

18S0 17.135,780.228  9908 

1880 16.150.616.068  614 

1870 SO.068.518.907  780 

1880 43.642.000.000  870 

In  thirty  years'  time,  less  than  half  the  Biblical  allowance  of 
man's  life,  the  United  States  has  multiplied  its  wealth  six  times, 
and  has  nearly  trebled  that  per  capita.  What  energy,  what  work, 
what  unceasing  effort  has  been  needed  to  bring  about  this  mar- 
vellous result  1 

What  can  we  do  to  retard  this  development  of  the  brain  and 
nerves  at  the  expense  of  the  body  ?  Obviously  it  is  impossible  to 
change  our  surroundings,  to  change  onr  food,  to  lessen  the  drive 
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of  our  modem  life,  to  relieve  the  strain  on  the  min^,  to  make  the 
competition  less  fierce.  It  is  apparent,  then,  that  as  we  cannot 
lessen  the  strain,  we  must  increase  the  ability  to  undergo  it.  We 
must,  as  a  people,  learn  to  understand  this  :  that  while  we  drive 
the  brain  we  must  build  the  body.  The  methods  of  doing  this 
are  so  simple  that  they  are  apt  to  be  overlooked ;  they  may  be  sum- 
med up  in  two  woVds, — exercise  and  fresh  air.  We. must  teach 
our.  children  to  exercise  until  it  become?  a  habit,  a  second  nature, 
a  something  that  when  omitted  causes  real  physical  distress,  and 
we  must  choose  a  form  of  exercise  which  is.adapted  to  persons 
of  middle  age  as  well  as  to  children. 

The  form  of  exercises  which  I  should  recommend  is  one  of 
three,  the  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  or  the  chest  weights.  Of 
the  three  the  last  is  the  best,  because  every  muscle  of  the  body 
can  be  worked  with  them.  They  should  be  a  part  of  the  furni- 
ture of  every  house,  and  the  children  should  be  given  half  an 
hour  at  them  morning  and  evening.  These  children  should  be 
taught,  too,  to  use  them  properly  ;  to  exercise  the  muscles  of  the 
arms,  thighs,  abdomen  and  legs  in  turn.  Outdoor  sports  and 
recreative  pursuits  should  be  judiciously  encouraged.  One  month, 
at  least,  in  every  twelve,  should  be  spent  in  rest.  Sundays  and 
other  holidays  should  be  observed  as  days  of  rest  and  recreation. 

Fresh  air  and  exercise  are  of  even  greater  importance  for  the 
girls  than  for  the  boys,  if  such  a  thing  be  possible.  The  girls 
will  find  their  reward  for  the  work  when  they  become  young 
ladies  in  society,  in  the  bright  eyes,  clear  complexions,  stately 
carriage,  graceful  walk  and  perfect  health  which  they  will  enjoy. 
More  than  that,  when  the  time  comes  in  their  lives  that  they  need 
all  their  strength  they  will  find  they  have  a  reserve  which  will 
not  fail  them,  and  their  children  will  be  healthy  and  strong. 

Build  up  the  body,  build  up  the  body  !  In  our  modern  life, 
this  should  be  dinned  into  the  ears  of  all  until  it  is  obeyed,  for, 
verily,  unless  we  build  up  the  body,  the  strain  on  the  brain  will 
ruin  the  American  people.  The  very  elements  in  ourselves  that 
have  made  us  great,  the  push,  the  drive,  the  industry,  the  mental 
keenness,  the  ability  and  the  willingness  to  labor, — these  contain 
in  them  the  seeds  of  national  death.  No  race  may  endure  that 
has  not  the  stamina  and  power  of  the  healthy  animal.  The 
American  race  has  run  too  much  to  brain. 

Cyrus  Edson. 
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BY  HIS  BXCBLLENCY,  THE  BELGIAN   MIKI8TEB  AT  WASHINGTON, 
ALFRED   LE   OHAIT. 


Now  that  the  recent  ratification  of  the  act  of  Brussels  by  the 
United  States  has  happily  become  an  accomplished  and  definite 
fact,  I  feel  at  liberty  to  give  the  readers  of  The  North  Amer- 
ican Beyiew  the  requested  general  information  regarding  the 
character  and  purpose  of  this  great  work. 

The  suppression  of  slavery  and  of  the  slave  trade  carried  on  in 
the  vast  and  unexplored  territories  of  Africa  has  been  a  subject  of 
solicitude  for  the  civilized  world  for  many  years,  especially  since 
the  generous  action  on  the  part  of  the  American  hemisphere. 
Numerous  efforts  were  made  to  extirpate  the  scourge,  but,  un- 
fortunately, in  spite  of  all  the  treaties  and  conventions  they  were, 
necessarily,  too  individual  and  limited  in  their  sphere  of  action  to 
hope  for  efilcient  results. 

When  the  Berlin  Conference,  in  1885,  had  put  the  African 
organization  on  an  international  basis  and  consecrated  the  work, 
initiated,  since  1876,  by  the  King  of  Belgium,  by  placing  him  at 
the  head  of  an  independent  State  in  Africa,  the  dark  veil  cov- 
ering this  continent  was  to  be  torn  ;  the  benefits  of  civilization 
were  to  penetrate  it ;  a  free  commerce  of  all  the  nations  was  to 
be  inaugurated  ;  but,  before  all,  the  slave-trade,  with  all  its  hor- 
rors, was  to  disappear. 

When  dawn  approached  on  the  social  condition  of  this  country, 
when  the  missionaries,  the  explorers,  the  first  traders,  returned  to 
present  to  us  the  thrilling  picture  of  thousands  of  victims  suc- 
cumbing almost  daily  to  this  outrageous  hunt  for  man,  a  universal 
cry  of  terror  rang  through  the  civilized  world  ;  the  heart  of  every 
Christian,  of  every  free  man,  swelled  with  pity,  and  a  charitable 
and  humanitary  crusade  was  preached  everywhere.  A  moral 
obligation  prevailed,  in  both  the  Old  and  New  World,  to  hasten 
to  the  aid  of  a  victimized  race,  to  stretch  out  a  fraternal  hand  to 
these  human  victims  I    It  was  felt  that,  before  thinking  of  our 
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material  interests  in  those  countries  recently  opened  to  cupidity, 
we  must  free  them  from  the  oppressing  infamous  yoke.  Morality 
demanded  this ;  prudence  advised  it,  to  assure  universal  com- 
mercial security. 

The  touching  and  persevering  eloquence  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie 
had  moved  the  world  for  several  years.     The  philanthropic  and  ^ 
religious  societies  solicited  the  support  of  their  generous  efforts. 

King  Leopold — always  at  the  head  of  movements  of  civiliza- 
tion— believed,  in  1889,  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  codifying 
and  putting  into  practice  the  sentiment  that  touched  every  heart. 
He  convoked,  in  accord  with  England,  an  international  confer- 
ence at  Brussels  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  common  under- 
standing among  the  powers,  whose  isolated  efforts,  or  aspirations, 
had  been  powerless  to  efficiently  prevent  the  horrors  of  the  slave 
trade  in  Africa. 

The  enterprise  was  noble  and  generous,  but  gigantic  and  be- 
set with  great  difficulties.  There  was  a  general  accord  as  to  the 
usefulness  and  necessity  of  the  great  aim,  but  a  thousand  obstacles 
obstructed  the  path. 

England  had  outlawed  the  slave  trade  in  1807,  and  never 
ceased  promoting  its  total  abolition. 

But  it  required  nearly  a  century  to  convince  the  powers  of  the 
necessity  of  accord  and  of  subordinating,  in  this  matter,  all  other 
considerations  to  that  of  the  welfare  of  an  entire  race.  More  than 
a  hundred  treaties  were  concluded  for  this  purpose  among  the 
European,  American  and  Asiatic  powers.  But  what  opposition 
had  to  be  overcome,  what  interests  to  be  conciliated,  to  obtain 
any  action  1  The  Congress  of  Vienna  (1815)  and  of  Verona 
(1822),  the  treaty  of  the  Five  Allied  Powers  (1841),  with  long 
negotiations  concerning  the  right  of  search ;  the  English  treaties 
with  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  (1873),  with  Egypt  (1877),  with  the 
Ottoman  Empire  (1880),  and,  finally,  the  General  Act  of  Berlin 
(1884-6),  mark  the  stages  of  this  great  diplomatic  work  pursued 
concomitant  with  enfranchisement,  the  most  memorable  epochs 
of  which  are  the  years  1833  in  England,  1848  in  France,  1865  in 
the  United  States,  and  1887  in  Brazil. 

The  mandate  of  the  Conference  revealed  in  many  respects  a 
unique  character,  owing  to  the  wide  scope  of  its  object,  the  age 
and  diversity  of  acts  and  habits  to  be  revised,  the  number  of  the 
powers  interested,  and,  finally,  the  purpose  in  view.     The  legis- 
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lation  demanded  in  this  Conference  was  not  to  be  restricted  to 
a  single  country,  nor  even  to  a  group  of  States,  but  to  the  greater 
part  of  an  immense  continent,  to  a  territory  equivalent  to  twice 
the  surface  of  Europe,  increased  by  a  large  maritime  zone  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It  was  to  assist,  in  this  vast  area,  a  population  of 
more  than  125,000,000  of  people  subject  to  barbarities  during 
hundreds  of  years. 

The  Conference  was  enabled  to  meet  at  Brussels  on  the 
18th  of  November,  1889,  in  spite  of  political,  economic,  moral, 
and  religious  preoccupations  manifested  beforehand.  Seventeen 
Powers  were  represented  there,  viz.  :  Germany,  Austro-Hungary, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain,  the  Independent  Congo  State,  the 
United  States  of  America,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Persia,  Portugal,  Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
Turkey  and  Zanzibar. 

The  Conference  had  been  able  to  assemble,  because  it  posed 
before  the  civilized  world  on  a  question  of  honor  to  be  determined 
whenever  raised,  and  because,  when  the  Powers  had  been  con- 
voked, it  had  been  agreed  upon  that  all  discussion  foreign  to 
slavery  and  slave  trade  should  bo  excluded  from  its  programme, 
especially  the  political  or  territorial  questions.  The  Powers  were 
not  to  discuss  their  possessions  or  protectorates  in  Africa,  nor  to 
sanction  them  mutually. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  declare  that  this  Assembly 
has  never  departed  from  this  programme  during  its  protracted 
and  intricate  discussions,  and  that  the  General  Act  resulting  there- 
from is  exclusively  limited  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
and  the  restriction  of  the  use  of  alcohol.  The  protocols  III., 
IV.  and  XI.  prove  this,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  all  the  Powers 
— even  those  possessing  nothing  in  Africa  and  foreign  to  the 
politics  of  that  continent — have  been  able  to  take  part  in  the 
Conference  and  to  ratify  its  conclusions.  They  understood,  then, 
that  they  had  not  to  do  anything  there — nor  did  they — but  to  co- 
operate in  a  purely  humanitarian  work,  in  the  repression  of  revolt- 
ing atrocities  no  longer  to  be  tolerated  in  regions  opening  to  free 
commerce. 

The  labors  of  the  Conference  continued  from  November  18, 

1889,   to  July  2,   1890,   but  they  terminated  entirely  only  in 

April,  1891,  by  the  complete  understanding  of  all  the  Powers 

interested  in  reference  to  the  means  of  carrying  out  their  decisions. 

yoL.  cjjv.— NO.  424.  19 
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The  Conference  at  Brussels  closed  its  work  by  resuming  its 
decisions  in  a  General  Act  signed  by  the  representatives  of  all 
the  powers  on  July  2,  1890.  It  comprises  one  hundred  articles 
divided  in  seven  chapters.  This  General  Act  is  completed  by 
a  Declaration,  signed  on  the  same  day,  furnishing  (as  will  be 
seen  later)  to  the  powers  having  possessions  in  the  zone  exposed 
to  the  slave  trade  the  means  of  carrying  out  the  engagements  en- 
tered into  by  signing  the  General  Act. 

The  Conference,  in  elaborating  its  work,  rigorously  fol- 
lowed the  march  of  the  slave  trade  for  the  purpose  of  repressing 
it  in  every  one  of  its  features.  It  directs  itself  from  the  begin- 
ning, therefore,  to  the  very  heart  of  Africa,  to  the  regions 
where  the  negroes  are  captured  ;  it  will  then  follow  the  transports 
of  slaves  toward  the  coasts  and  on  the  sea,  to  regulate  there  the 
action  of  the  cruisers. 

The  Conference  determined  upon  a  number  of  means  of  action 
to  protect  the  victims  and  punish  the  guilty.  Such  are  the  creation 
of  offices  of  control,  of  liberation,  and  publicity  ;  the  regulation 
of  the  trade  in  spirituous  liquors  and  arms ;  the  creation  of  finan- 
cial resources  for  facilitating  the  action  of  the  governments  on  the 
territory  where  the  traffic  is  particularly  to  be  suppressed. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  here,  even  in  a  r6sum6,  the  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  articles  of  the  General  Act  of  Brussels.  Those 
readers  who  want  to  examine  them  will  find  the  English 
text  in  '*  Report  3,134"  House  of  Representatives,  Fifty-first 
Congress  :   "  Slave  Trade  in  Africa.''  ♦ 

Chapters  I.  and  II.  treat  of  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
in  the  localities  of  its  origin  and  of  the  measures  to  be  taken  for 
the  supervision  of  the  roads  taken  by  the  caravans. 

Chapter  III.  treats  of  an  intricate  point  which  gave  rise  to 
long  discussions.  It  defines  the  general  principles  and  the  pro- 
cedure for  suppressing  the  slave  trade  on  the  sea,  to  the  regula- 
tion of  which  matter  forty-two  articles  are  devoted.  The  right  of 
search  exists  only  for  the  powers  bound  by  treaties  in  this  respect. 
If  the  provisions  of  the  General  Act  for  repression  on  land  and 
the  supervision  of  the  embarkations  are  fully  carried  out,  this  right 
is  destined  to  lead,  in  a  short  time,  to  a  new  and  universal  adminis- 
tration regulating  the  concession  of  the  flag  and  the  verification 

*  Penyent  6tre  ^galement  consnlt^s  aveo  int6rdt  lea  S  Yolnmes  ddpos^s  4  Ut  Con- 

"  '"  lea  y  relatlfs. 

A.UGhaU. 


f6reiioe,  sar  la  tralte  des  esclaves  en  Afriqae  et  lea  actes  internaUonalea  y  relatlfs. 
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.of  the  papers  on  board.  Three  principles  will  henceforward 
guide  the  intervention  of  the  squadrons.  Their  supervision  is 
restricted  to  a  circumscribed  zone  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  ; 
it  extends  only  to  the  vessels  of  less  than  500  tons'  capacity  ;  the 
right  of  asylum^  finally,  is  absolute  for  slaves,  at  least  on  board 
of  the  men-of-war. 

Chapter  VI.  does  not,  apparently,  apply  directly  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Conference,  but  it  is  nevertheless  considered  as  a 
means  of  exercising  a  great  influence  on  customs,  morals,  and, 
consequently,  on  civilization  in  general.  It  is  admitted  every- 
where— and  in  the  United  States  perhaps  more  than  elsewhere — 
that  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  the  worst  of  destructive 
agencies. 

The  aim  of  the  Conference,  after  having  suppressed  the  odious 
traflRc  in  slaves,  was  to  bring,  by  pacific  benefits,  civilization 
to  these  unfortunate  people,  to  elevate,  gradually,  their  moral  and 
intellectual  level.  The  black  race  should  neither  be  conquered, 
nor  subjugated,  but  liberated,  and  called  upon  to  participate  with 
the  white  race  in  all  the  labors  and  privileges  of  free  men. 
The  Conference  had,  in  order  to  reach  this  aim,  to  occupy  itself 
carefully  with  the  alcohol  question.  Importation,  sale,  and  manu- 
facture of  spirituous  liquors  are,  henceforth,  totally  forbidden  in 
an  immense  zone,  that  from  the  20th  degree  of  north  latitude  to 
the  22d  degree  of  south  latitude. 

This  is  a  great  triumph  for  the  cause  of  civilization,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  United  .States  at  the  Conference  have 
greatly  contributed  to  it  by  their  insisting  upon  absolute  prohibi- 
tion. The  Conference  was,  however,  compelled  to  make  con- 
cessions for  certain  points  of  the  African  territory  where  the 
use  of  and  commerce  in  spirituous  liquors  already  exist,  so  that  the 
protestations  of  countries  dealing  in  alcoholic  beverages  in  Africa 
had  to  be  taken  into  account.  A  right  of  entry  for  fifteen  francs 
per  hectolitre,  at  fifty  degrees  (Centigrade),  has  been  fixed  upon  for 
those  limited  regions ;  an  equal  right  of  excise  has  been  imposed 
on  manufacture.  This  tax  may  be  increased  to  twenty-five  francs 
after  three  years,  representing  about  100  per  cent,  of  value.  This 
tax  is  very  high  when  compared  with  the  buying  capacity  and 
the  means  of  those  who  will  have  to  pay  for  it.  The  greatest 
possible  satisfaction  has  thus  been  afforded  by  the  Conference  to 
the  desires  expressed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United  States. 
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The  General  Act  of  the  Conference  formulates,  in  establish- 
ing the  general  system  of  the  work,  the  engagements  acceded 
to  by  the  independent  States  of  Africa,  or  those  of  Europe 
having  possessions  there,  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  the 
humanitarian  end  generally  pursued  by  all  the  powers.  But 
these  engagements  required  pretty  heavy  charges,  duties,  and 
responsibilities  for  certain  states,  for  the  benefit  of  all ;  the  ques- 
tion  was  raised  then  in  what  manner  these  new  expenses  could 
be  met.  '^ 

The  situation  was  particularly  serious  for  the  independent 
Congo  State,  which,  owing  to  its  geographical  position,  will  have  to 
support  much  more  considerable  charges  than  the  others  for  com- 
bating the  slave  trade,  it  having  been  the  focus  of  the  slave  trade 
for  centuries.  Owing  to  its  being  of  a  quite  recent  creation,  it 
incurs  greater  obligations  and  has  more  limited  resources  than 
other  countries  which,  being  merely  colonies,  dispose  of  the 
resources  of  the  mother  land. 

The  delegates  of  the  Congo  State  were  thus  forced  to  declare 
frankly  in  the  Conference  that  their  government — while  enthu- 
siastically accepting  all  the  stipulations  of  the  General  Act — was 
not  in  a  position  to  carry  out  the  regulations,  if  financial 
measures  were  not  adopted  for  supplying  the  means.  The  Con- 
ference recognized,  unanimously,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
new  obligations  and  charges  imposed  on  the  countries  in  the 
conventional  basin  of  the  Congo,  it  was  just  and  necessary  to 
authorize  them  (by  revising  Article  IV.  of  the  Act  of  Berlin  in 
1885)  to  impose  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  merchandise. 

This  resolution  of  establishing  duties  was  made  the  subject  of 
a  separate  act,  on  the  demand  of  the  United  States  Goveniment, 
which,  not  having  adhered  to  the  Act  of  Berlin,  could  not  take 
part  in  the  revreion.  It  was  signed  on  July  2,  1890,  at  the 
time  when  the  General  Act  was  signed  by  all  the  powers,  except 
Holland,  which  did  so  afterward.  This  resolution  was  named 
the  Declaration  of  Brussels,  and  forms  an  inseparable  annex  to 
the  General  Act,  with  the  expectation  that  whoever  desired  the 
result  should  grant  the  means  of  obtaining  it. 

That  declaration  authorized  the  collection  of  very  limited 
duties,  not  above  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  on  merchandise  at  the 
port  of  importation,  spirituous  liquors  being  regulated  by  the 
special  provisions  spoken  of  above. 
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But  the  declai-ation  was  not,  in  itself,  a  definite  act  ;  it  had 
merely  adopted  a  principle  and  fixed  a  maximum  of  10  per  cent. 
Customs  tariffs  had  to  be  established  in  mutual  accord  on  this  ba- 
sis. These  tariffs  have  been  definitely  fixed  upon — Decem- 
ber 22,  1890,  and  February  9,  1891 — both  for  the  countries  of  the 
eastern  and  those  of  the  western  coasts  of  the  conventional 
basin  of  the  Congo.  An  examination  of  these  tariffs  shows  that 
the  maximum  of  10  per  cent,  authorized  by  the  Conference  is 
stipulated  for  arms  and  munitions  only  ;  also  that  many  articles 
are  free  of  entry,  and  that  as  to  the  remainder  the  duty 
amounts  only  to  from  3  to  6  per  cent. 

The  United  States,  being  the  only  state  represented  at  this 
Conference  that  did  not  need  a  revision  of  the  Act  of  Berlin, 
accorded  the  principle  of  establishing  duties  by  signing,  on  January 
24,  1891,  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  independent  Congo 
State.  It  obtains  thereby  the  treatment  of  the  most  favored 
nations  in  its  largest  sense. 

Such  are  the  important  advantages  assured  by  the  United 
States  in  all  the  states  of  the  conventional  basin  of  the  Congo,  in 
addition  to  its  participation  in  the  civilizing  and  humanitarian 
work  of  the  Conference. 

The  sovereign  king  of  the  Congo  State  has,  in  consideration 
of  the  new  tariffs,  decreed  the  diminution  of  direct  taxes  and  export 
duties ;  he  has  also  taken  liberal  measures  with  a  view  of  encour> 
aging  commercial  transactions,  to  the  bene^t  of  all  the  nations. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  to  the  astonishing  manner — 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  colonization — in  which  the  work 
of  civilization  has  been  acknowledged  and  developed  in  the  Congo, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  insight,  perseverance,  and  magnani- 
mous disinterestedness  of  King  Leopold. 

If  civilization  penetrates  rapidly  in  the  Congo,  it  is  due  to  the 
benefits  of  peace,  commerce,  and  education,  without  the  aid  of 
iron,  fire,  or  alcohol,  and  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  slaves  from  infamous  kidnappers,  and 
never  with  the  intention  of  subjugating  the  indigenous  race.  The 
assured  and  grateful  populations  group  themselves  quickly 
around  European  posts  advancing  from  region  to  region  and 
forming  centres  which  are  to  become  cities  ;  15,000  kilometres 
of  navigable  ways  have  already  been  opened  and  used 
by  a  commercial  fleet.      The  route   of  the  caravans  turning 
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around  the  cataracts  will  soon  be  replaced  by  the  railroad  already 
being  built.  Modern  and  liberal  institutions  pervade  the  land  and 
open  it  to  the  commercial  rivalry  of  all  the  nations.  Nothing  of 
all  this  was  to  be  seen  six  years  ago,  when  the  state  was  founded 
and  intrusted  to  the  sovereign  direction  of  King  Leopold. 

The  United  States  has  always  favored  the  young  state ;  its 
sympathy  was  manifested  at  every  opportunity  in  viewing  the 
work  of  the  great  king  in  opening  up  the  black  continent  to 
civilization.  May  the  moral  support  given  by  the  United  States 
to  the  opening  of  these  distant  regions  be  compensated  by  the 
advantages  it  will  not  fail  to  obtain  there  in  a  population  of 
more  than  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants  as  an  outlet  to  its 
coming  exuberance  of  production  ! 

The  two  acts  of  Brussels  are  now  ratified  by  all  the  governments. 
These  ratifications  have  been  deposited  at  Brussels^  except  that  of 
Portugal,  which  has  not  yet  been  able  to  present  these  acts  to  its 
Parliament,  and  obtained  a  delay  up  to  April  2  for  depositing  its 
ratification. 

The  French  Chambers  have  approved  the  General  Act  only, 
with  certain  restrictions.  They  eliminated,  provisionally,  the 
articles  relating  to  the  right  of  search,  leaving  them  for  an 
ulterior  subject  of  arrangement  between  the  powers  interested. 
This  temporary  reservation  (accepted  by  all  the  other  signatory 
powers)  does  not  modify  in  any  way  the  provisions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Act,  since  they  remain  applicable  to  the  other  contracting 
parties  in  their  primitive  form. 

The  United  States  Senate  has  approved  the  treaty  of  January 
24,  1891,  and  the  General  Act  of  Brussels,  but  it  added  the 
following  proviso,  not  bearing  on  any  special  point  of  the  act : 
*^  Resolved,  further,  as  a  part  of  this  act  of  ratification,  that  the 
United  States,  not  having  in  African  territory  any  possessions  or 
protectorates,  hereby  disclaims  any  intention,  in  adhering  to  this 
treaty,  to  declare  any  interest  in  such  possessions  or  protectorates 
established  by  other  powers,  on  any  approval  of  the  wisdom, 
expediency,  or  lawfulness  thereof,  and  does  not  join  in  any 
expression  in  the  treaty  which  might  be  construed  as  such  a 
declaration.'' 

The  powers,  having  formally  stipulated  before  meeting  in 
conference  that  all  ideas  of  sanctioning  their  possessions  or  pro- 
tectorates should  be  excluded,   have  been  able  to  accept  with 
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satisfaction  the  great  reserve  of  the  United  States  against  a  danger 
*"  imaginary,  and  eliminated  beforehand ;  and  this  reserve  has  been 
inserted  in  the  protocol  of  the  ratifications  signed  at  Brussels  on 
the  2d  day  of  February,  1892. 

Although  traditional  policy  made  the  avoidance  of  any  inter- 
ference in  political  questions  abroad  with  the  European  powers 
incumbent  on  the  United  States,  yet  their  generous  and  liberal 
aspirations,  their  glorious  antecedents,  and  even  the  blood  they 
shed  for  the  enfranchisement  of  oppressed  races,  inspired  them 
with  the  desire  and  moral  duty  to  join  in  the  purely  humanitarian 
act  of  the  Brussels  Conference. 

The  illustrious '  President  of  the  republic,  and  the  eminent 
statesman  at  present  directing  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  country, 
understood  from  the  beginning,  with  a  prudent  and  patriotic 
insight,  that  the  great  American  republic  could  not  remain  a 
stranger  to  this  general  uprising  of  the  civilized  world  against 
the  last  horrors  of  barbarism.  They  sent  skilled  and  zealous  plen- 
ipotentiaries to  the  Conference,  who  strove  for  more  than  a  year, 
with  remarkable  ability,  to  conciliate  the  interests  and  dignity  of 
their  country  with  the  aims  pursued  in  common  by  all  the  powers. 

The  names  of  President  Harrison,  of  Blaine,  Terrell,  Sanford, 
Tree,  and  Sherman,  will  remain  connected  with  the  noblest,  most 
generous,  and  philanthropic  work  of  our  century. 

When  a  new  era  dawns  on  suffering  humanity,  and  when  the 
Conference  at  Brussels  has  done  its  work  faithfully,  it  is  but  just 
to  attribute  a  great  part  of  its  merits  to  the  eminent  statesman 
who  presided  over  it  and  directed  the  long  and  arduous  work 
with  an  ability  and  tact  greatly  appreciated  by  the  representatives 
of  all  the  powers,  and  who  was  always  able  to  meet  the  many 
difficulties  encountered  in  every  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

Baron  Lambermont  many  times  saved  the  work  of  the 
Conference,  as  it  became  involved  in  serious  difficulties.  He 
displayed  great  subtlety,  insight,  prudence,  and  patience  during 
those  memorable  debates,  where  so  many  divergent  interests, 
diverse  doctrines,  inveterate  prejudices,  contended,  and  where  it 
was  so  earnestly  sought  to  conciliate  the  moral  integrity  and 
interest  of  modern  civilization  with  the  dignity,  self-love,  ambi- 
tion, and  material  interests  of  the  powers.  The  protracted  and 
arduous  negotiations  leading  to  the  ratification  of  the  acts  of 
Brussels  by  all  the  powers,  in  which  he  was  the  guide  and  con- 
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stant  intermediary,  were  to  him  a  new  field  of  hard  work,  in  which 
he  displayed  the  high  qualities  that  had  won  for  him  long  ago  a* 
universal  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  our 
times. 

The  General  Act  of  Brussels  has  been  resolved  upon  in  the 
cause  of  a  supreme  interest  of  humanity  and  justice.  It  is  the 
expiation  of  the  gloomy  errors  of  past  centuries^  a  renewed 
aftirmation  of  the  principle  of  freedom  of  all  men ;  it  is,  above 
all,  a  promise  of  material  and  moral  civilization  for  the  unfort- 
unate African  population. 

Allow  me  to  say  here,  in  conclusion,  that  Belgium  is  proud  of 
her  King,  who  has  so  nobly  initiated,  pursued,  and  accomplished 
such  a  work,  and  that  she  is  grateful  to  those  powers  which 
honored  her  by  signing  in  her  capital  an  act  which  promises  such 
gratifying  consequences  for  coming  times. 

A.  LE  Ghait. 
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THE  DEGENERATION  OF  TAMMANY. 

BY  THE  HOK.  DORMAN  B.  EATOK,  EX-PBKSIDENT  OF  THE   UKITED 
STATES  CIVIL-SEBVICE  COMMISSION. 


Tammany,  the  Tammany  Society,  Tammany  Hall,  the  Tam- 
many Democracy,  the  Tammany  Machine — whichever  may  be 
used  to  designate  the  most  unique  and  enigmatical  product  of  a 
cross  between  simple  charity  and  corrupt  politics — has  more  and 
more,  of  late,  aroused  the  curiosity  of  the  country.  Its  origin 
is  as  peculiar  and  interesting  as  its  present  character. 

In  1783,  William  Mooney,  an  eccentric  upholsterer  of  the 
then  little  city  of  New  York,  formed  a  society  for  aiding  and  ^ 
burying  its  poor  members,  naming  it,  in  part  after  an  Indian  chief, 
the  "  Tammany  Society,  or  Columbian  Order  '* — some  myste- 
rious order  of  civilization.  Thus  from  the  outset  the  society  had 
in  itself  the  conflicting  elements  of  savagery  and  charity  which 
it  has  never  lost.  In  1805  it  procured  a  special  law  for  its  or- 
ganization, in  which  are  these  words,  declaring  its  only  purpose  : 
'*  For  the  purpose  of  affording  relief  to  the  indigent  and  dis- 
tressed members  of  the  association  .  .  .  and  others  who  may 
be  found  proper  objects  of  their  charity.'' 

From  such  an  egg  the  huge  crocodile  of  the  municipal  poli- 
tics of  our  time  has  been  hatched.  The  society  was  at  first  au- 
thorized to  hold  property  of  the  yearly  value  of  $5,000 — a  right 
enlarged,  in  1867,  to  $50,000.  No  other  change  has  ever  been 
made  in  the  charter.  The  Indian  dominated  in  the  official  sphere 
from  the  outset,  the  chief  officers  being  called  Sachems,  and  the 
inferior  being  designated  Wiskinski,  Sagamore,  or  by 
equally  barbaric  names  which  yet  survive.  The  civilized  Christ- 
ian prevailed  in  its  little  sphere  of  charity.  Humbly,  and  inno- 
cently for  a  long  time,  tlie  little  society  lived  on.  Politics  had 
no  place  in  its  annals. 

From  a  germ  apparently  so  harmless  there  has  been  evolved  the 
most  mercenary  and  merciless  despotism — the  most  extraordinary 
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combination  of  the  spirit  of  the  Indian  and  the  spoilsman  known 
to  municipal  government.  The  society  in  the  course  of  years 
secured  a  hall^  funds,  and  an  influential  membership.  The 
politicians  saw  their  chances.  But  the  leading  politicians  of 
Madison's  time  were  not  of  the  kind  now  known  as  Tammany 
politicians.  Besides,  in  the  slow  descent  of  this  society  from  the 
heights  of  chaHty  to  the  spoils-system  bog  of  Tammany  politics, 
it  was  for  a  time  in  the  sphere  of  manly  human  nature,  where 
statesmen  and  honest,  patriotic  methods  were  possible.  At  that 
period,  when  it  was  first  subordinated  to  party,  its  name  is 
associated  with  statesmen  and  it  had  a  part  in  contests  for  prin- 
ciple. But  the  debasement,  once  begun,  could  not  be  arrested, 
especially  after  the  spoils  system  had  become  potential  in  New 
York  politics.  The  congeries  of  local  organizations — ^known  as 
the  Tammany  primaries — and  the  secret,  central,  and  despotic  body 
by  which  the  society  has  become  enveloped,  have  a  long  time  since 
made  its  character  unimportant,  save  in  this  vital  particular,  that 
*  its  sachems,  whom  its  members  elect,  constitute,  in  whole  or  in 
the  majority,  that  despotic  and  irresponsible  junto  by  which  the 
Tammany  Democracy  is  governed,  and  in  obedience  to  which  the 
Tammany  Machine  is  operated.  These  sachems — this  junto— at 
whose  will  the  leaders  of  the  twenty-four  Democratic  primaries  in 
the  city  hold  their  places — are  beyond  the  control  of  the  primary 
membership,  which  is  many  thousands.  Powerless  democracy  and 
potential  despotism — like  the  Indian  and  the  Christian  at  the 
outset — are  now  in  the  most  vicious  and  unnatural  union.  The 
relation  between  them  is  that  which  Frederick  the  Great  said 
existed  between  him  and  his  subjects.  *'  They,''  he  declared, 
"  can  say  what  they  please,  and  I  do  what  I  please,  and  so  we  get 
on  admirably," 

Nothing  is  now  heard  of  the  Tammany  Society.  Yet  I  was 
not  correct  in  saying  that  a  generation  ago— save  in  the  matter 
of  making  its  sachems  feudal  lords  over  the  Tammany  Democracy 
— it  became  unimportant ;  for  it  owns  a  vast  building,  including 
a  great  hall,  where  the  delegates  of  the  Tammany  primaries  hold 
their  meetings  and  say  what  they  please.  The  strange  contrasts, 
everywhere  seen  in  Tammany  matters,  appear  in  the  use  of 
this  hall,  it  being  about  equally  shared  by  Tammany  delegates 
and  Tony  Pastor's  low-comedy  company. 

Among  the  lamentable  consequences  of  the  debasement  of  the 
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society  from  its  once  respectable  to  its  present  moribund  condi- 
tion are  these — ^facts  notorious  in  New  York  :  that,  for  more 
than  a  generation,  neither  within  the  society  nor  in  any  one  of  the 
congeries  of  organisations  by  which  its  noblest  life  has  been 
quenched,  nor  in  all  of  them  together,  has  there  been  produced, 
or  brought  forward,  or  steadily  sustained  even,  one  public  officer, 
municipal  or  national,  who  could  properly  be  designated  a  states- 
man, a  patriot,  or  a  public  benefactor ;  nor  have  any  of  these 
bodies  been  the  source  or  the  strength  of  a  single  law,  public 
measure,  or  policy,  largely  in  the  public  interest,  or  which  can 
justly  find  honorable  mention  in  history  ;  nor  has  one  of  them 
been  prominent  in  aiding  the  repeal  of  any  bad  law  or  the  sup- 
pression of  any  great  evil.  Prom  none  of  these  bodies  or  their 
leaders,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  a  single  publication  gone  forth 
which  can  hold  a  respectable  place  in  the  literature  of  either  poli- 
tics or  charity.  The  Tammany  sphere,  for  a  generation,  has 
been  one  of  intellectual  and  moral  barrenness — of  Lilliputs  in 
usefulness,  of  Brobdingnags  in  rascality.  Let  no  one  cite  that 
able,  patriotic  citizen,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  or  S.  S.  Cox,  or  Mayor 
Grace,  to  the  contrary,  for  none  of  them  sprung  from  Tammany, 
and  each  of  them  was  opposed  by  it  to  the  extent  of  its  courage. 
That  most  active  of  politicians  whom  the  official  life  of  the  Em- 
pire State  has  lately  seen — and  whom  every  reader  will  recognize 
— ^has  been  the  only  high  officer  since  the  days  of  Tweed  and 
Barnard  to  whom  Tammany  has  been  constant. 

It  is  this  Tammany  of  to-day  which,  over  the  name  of  Mr. 
Richard  Croker — sachem  and  champion — ^is  introduced  to  the 
readers  of  this  Review  in  its  last  number.  If  in  this  article  I 
found  nothing  I  cared  to  answer  separately,  the  relations  of 
Tammany  to  the  great  problem  of  city  government  are  so  import- 
ant I  could  not  refuse  a  request  for  these  pages. 

Prudence  would  have  suggested  to  Tammany  the  danger  of 
bringing  its  aflfairs  before  the  readers  of  this  Review — most  of 
whom  they  have  often  disgusted — and  the  advantage  of  keeping 
its  methods  as  dark  and  mysterious  as  that  mongrel  union  has 
been  between  a  charity  society  and  a  partisan  faction  for  office 
and  spoils.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Clarkson  had  come  into  these  pages  to 
defend  the  spoils-system  methods  which  the  Republicans  had 
borrowed  from  Tammany,  why  should  not  the  old  offender  him- 
self be  indulged  in  a  like  indiscretion  ?    Coming  here  Aolely  to 
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apologize  for  Tammany, — in  the  very  midst  of  an  elaborate  de- 
fence, and  while  its  chieftain  is  unconsciously  betraying  a  pain- 
ful sense  of  the  distrust  of  his  readers, — he  declares,  with  a  curi- 
ous simplicity,  that  he  will  make  neither  apology  nor  defence  for 
Tammany,  since  to  rush  on  and  to  fight  its  opponents,  and  not 
to  explain  or  defend  anything,  is  its  genius  and  its  mission. 

This  defence  has  the  assurance  to  boast  of  the  great  age  of 
Tammany — an  age  most  of  the  years  of  which  only  make  con- 
spicuous those  prostitutions  and  debasements  at  which  its 
degenerate  sons  might  more  fitly  blush.  Yet,  much  as 
sneers  at  mere  theorists  and  at  rural  virtue  invite  retort,  such 
self-stultification  should  not  be  too  severely  criticised ;  for  rare 
are  the  genius  and  attainments  which  fit  one  for  the  Tammany 
arena  and  for  these  pages.  Our  author's  no-apology  theory  has 
caused  him  to  do  grave  injustice  to  Tammany  itself,  against  which 
I  feel  a  duty  to  defend  it.  For,  referring  to  the  charges  against 
it,  he  declares  that  if,  in  the  last  election,  it  had  ^'defended  or 
apologized,"  the  Tammany  Democrats  would  not,  to  use  his 
phrase,  "  have  fared  anything  like  so  well.'*  That  this  view — 
which  places  Tammany  sachems  and  the  horde  behind  them  on 
a  level  with  gamblers,  thieves,  and  pirates,  who  never  apologize 
and  who  certainly  would  be  injured  by  any  attempt  at  justifica- 
sion — is  just  to  the  lower  strata  of  Tammany  followers,  I  cannot 
deny.  Yet  it  is  a  cruel  wrong  to  many  above  them.  There  are 
vast  numbers  of  Tammany's  voters  who  are  disinterested  and 
patriotic.  Not  a  few, — even  of  those  who  run  with  the  machine, 
and  whose  war-whoops  in  Tammany  Hall  would  drown  the  voices 
of  Tony  Pastor's  clowns, — knowing  no  better,  are  as  honest  as  their 
sachem  chief  in  thinking  Tammany  a  blessing  to  New  York. 
The  frenzy  and  blindness  of  party  keep  great  numbers  in  its 
ranks  who  deplore  its  vicious  theories  and  its  corruptions.  There 
are  many  men  of  character  who  reluctantly  adhere  to  Tammany — 
let  it  not  be  asked  how  many  from  hope  of  office  and  profitable 
contracts — because  they  think  the  city  Republicans  are  corrupt. 
Not  knowing  so  well  as  the  Tammany  chief  what  corruption 
is  concealed^  they  think  explanations  less  dangerous  than 
secrecy. 

Tammany  leaders  are  sagacious  enougn  to  comprehend,  in 
part,  the  power  of  the  higher  public  press  and  public  opinion. 
From  a  fear  of  them  they  put  some  good  men  in  office,  and 
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improyed  parks  (Tweed  did  mucli  of  this)  and  streets,  sometimes 
from  better  motives  than  the  profits  of  spending  vast  sums. 

Nevertheless,  as  a  whole,  the  article  is  true  to  the  Tammany 
spirit  and  theory,  showing  that  organization,  a  crushing  military 
discipline,  adroit  management  of  elections  and  voters,  the  tangi- 
ble assurance  of  rewards,  pecuniary  and  official,  the  love  of 
contention  and  passion  for  victory — ^and  not  patriotism,  nor  prin- 
ciple, nor  parties  devoted  to  principle,  nor  any  sense  of  public 
duty,  nor  public  opinion — are,  according  to  Tammany,  the 
potential  forces  of  municipal  government.  "  Politics  is  war," 
says  the  article ;  and  so  it  is  in  the  hands  of  savage  and  venal 
partisans. 

Such  is  the  admiration  of  our  author-chief  for  crushing  dis- 
cipline, municipal  savagery,  and  mere  success,  that  he  says :  "  We 
cannot  fail  to  admire  the  success,  .  .  .  the  resistless  power 
of  the  Jacobin  Club,  .  •  .  because  it  was  skilfully  organized.'* 
The  hordes  of  Tammany  are  partisan  soldiers  to  obey  leaders  and 
earn  their  reward ;  not  free  citizens  to  discharge  their  duty. 

Organization,  and  not  education,  success,  and  not  improve- 
ment, victorious  war,  and  not  glorious  peace,  are  presented  as 
the  supreme  aims  of  Tammany.  The  regiment  is  the  model  for 
the  Tammany  primary,  and  the  '*  six  hundred  charging  down  the 
valley  of  death ''  are  cited  as  an  inspiring  example  for  city  politi- 
cians. The  ideal  duties,  and  relations  of  fellow  citizens  in  city 
affairs  are  not  those  of  peacefully  considering  them  according  to 
their  nature  as  so  muoh  business  to  be  done — the  making  and  care 
of  streets,  buildings,  and  parks — or  as  so  much  discretion  and 
trained  skill  to  be  exercised  concerning  schools,  police,  grog- 
shops, and  public  health, — ^with  all  of  which  quarrelsome  partisan 
factions  can  have  no  relations  but  those  of  pernicious  intermed- 
dling,— ^but  all  these  duties  and  relations  are  those  of  remorseless 
conflict,  of  partisan  politics,  and  hence  of  endless  war  between 
hostile  factions  and  camps.  A  more  uncivilized,  diabolic,  and 
detestable  theory  of  municipal  governments-one  more  destructive 
of  municipal  prosperity  and  morality — was  never  sketched. 

As  we  read  this  sketch  and  imagine  the  great  Indian  chief, 
Tammany,  with  his  paint  and  his  feathers,  leading  his  tribe  to 
battle,  we  can  see  tomahawks  gleaming  between  the  lines  and 
hear  the  war-whoop  in  the  distance.  It  defends  a  despotism  the 
king  of  Dahomey  might  envy,   and  a  perpetual    warfare    over 
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which  the  Yahoos  and  Sioux  would  whoop  and  dance  for  joy.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  but  the  didactic  pre- 
sentation of  this  theory  of  eternal  and  insatiable  war.  There  is  a 
variety  as  great  as  in  the  hues  of  a  zebra_,or  in  the  contents  of  a 
Bologna  sausage.  That  bumptious  and  audacious^  yet  specious 
and  soporific,  oratory  of  which  Tammany  has  a  fountain,  every- 
where lubricates  the  merciless  logic  of  the  war  code. 

The  spoils  system  is  defended  in  its  most  despotic,  repulsive, 
and  vicious  form.  ''All  the  employees  of  the  city  govern 
ment/'  says  our  chief,  ''from  the  mayor  to  the  porter  who 
makes  his  fire,  should  be  members  of  the  Tammany  organiza- 
tion.*'  Hence,  every  poor  laborer  appealing  for  employment,  and 
every  youth  seeking  a  clerkship,  under  the  city,  is  without  hope 
if  he  has  not  sworn  fealty  to  Tammany  and,  we  may  add,  paid 
bribe  money  to  its  treasury  or  its  leaders. 

If  a  young  woman  would  be  a  public-school  teacher,  or  a  poor 
widow  be  a  matron  in  a  city  hospital,  she  must  accept  Tam- 
many's war  theories  and  wi§}d  little  tomahawks  in  its  defence. 
Office,  according  to  Tammany,  is  not  a  trust,  but  a  commodity. 
Are  we  really  living  in  a  civilized  age  and  under  a  free  govern- 
ment ? 

Tammany  is  no  party,  and  refuses  allegiance  to  any.  It  has 
no  principles  or  platform  to  pledge  it  to*  duty.  It  fights 
only  for  itself.  It  is  most  like  the  mercenary  and  p  artisan  war 
clubs  of  Florence  which  led  to  a  despot.  Its  governmental  the- 
ory is  simple.  It  counts  absolutely  on  the  ignorant,  the  venal, 
and  the  depraved  voters,  holding  them  with  the  adhesive  and  re- 
lentless grasp  of  an  octopus.  It  never  alienates  the  grog-shop 
keepers,  the  gamblers,  the  beer-dealers,  the  nuisance-makers,  or 
the  proletariat.  Patriotism  and  a  sense  of  duty  count  for  nothing 
in  its  estimate  of  political  forces.  Party  passion,  selfishness, 
and  hopes  of  victory  and  spoils  are  its  supreme  reliance. 
Its  basis  is  as  enduring  as  the  selfishness  and  depravity 
of  human  nature.  Thus,  sure  of  a  vast  mass  of  voters,  Tammany 
will  go  as  far  towards  well-doing  as  it  may  without  alienating 
that  mass.  Its  chiefs  and  mercenaries  are  forever  laboring  to 
bring  out  this  vote.  I  once  battled  a  whole  night  with  two  Tam- 
many officials  to  secure  a  fair  count  in  a  model  Tammany  dis- 
trict,— of  ignorance  and  vice, — with  the  result  of  more  than  700 
votes  for  Tammany  to  less  than  20  opposed.     What  a  blessing 
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inestimable  it  would  be  if  Tammany  would  allow  such  voters  to 
stay  at  home  and  forget  the  elections,  as  most  of  them  would 
but  for  its  bribery  and  coercion.  Half  the  occupation  of  its 
chiefs  and  henchmen,  if  that  liberty  were  allowed,  would  be  gone. 

What  does  history  give  us  as  the  outcome  from  such  a  Tam- 
many ?  Swartwout  the  collector.  Price  the  district  attorney, 
Fowler  the  postmaster,  who  together  defrauded  the  nation  of 
more  than  a  million,  were  Tammanyites.  The  authors,  in  the 
days  of  Tweed,  of  the  stupendous  City  Hall  frauds,  and  the  partisan 
rowdies  and  judges  who  foisted  thousands  as  illegal  voters  upon  the 
voting  lists,  were  to  a  man  Tammanyites.  Tweed  was  a  Tammany 
sachem ;  Connolly,  who  robbed  the  city  treasury,  Barnard,  and  the 
•notorious  judges  who  aided  the  work  of  corruption  twenty  years 
ago — these  men — whose  infamies  filled  two  continents  with  the 
disgrace  of  the  republic — were  all  Tammanyites. 

If,  of  late,  sterner  laws  and  a  more  formidable  press  and  pub- 
lic opinion  have  prevented  offences  so  flagitious,  yet  the  worst 
that  has  been  done  is  the  work  of  Tammany.  It  has  caused  the 
Civil-Service  Law  to  be  more  feebly  enforced  in  New  York  than 
in  Boston  or  Washington.  The  aldermen  who  took  bribes  for  a 
Broadway  railroad  charter  were  all  Tammanyites.  It  has  pre- 
vented New  York  from  having  a  ballot  reform  nearly  as  effective  as 
that  of  other  States.  Combining  with  the  grog-shop  keepers, 
Tammany  has  prevented  excise  reform  in  New  York;  and 
bills  it  has  now  pending  at  Albany  threaten  the  most  salutary 
restrictions,  and  may  open  Sundays  and  midnights  to  grog-shop 
debauchery.  The  fear  of  Tammany  methods  and  of  those  who 
imitate  them  drove  the  World's  Fair  to  Chicago.  Tammany 
defeated  that  able  and  patriotic  mayor,  Hewitt,  who  stood  for 
the  commerce,  the  philosophy,  the  education,  and  the  statesman- 
ship of  New  York,  and  put  in  his  place  one  unknown  to  any  of 
these  great  interests.  The  degradation  of  the  police  courts  has 
followed,  unworthy  men,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  law,  gaiping 
seats  there  even  more  readily  than  under  King  John  and  the 
feudal  lords  of  the  thirteenth  century;  for  his  Magna  Chartasays : 
"  We  will  not  make  any  justices  but  of  such  as  know  the  law  and 
mean  duly  to  observe  it."  Even  worse  than  this ;  for  Tammany  now 
compels  her  candidates  for  judges,  as  well  as  other  candidates  for 
office,  to,  practically,  pay  in  advance  for  their  nomination,  thus 
accumulating  avast  fund  by  which  leaders  can  be  paid  and  voters 
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bribed.  Such  is  an  independent  Tammany  judiciary  !  Such  are 
our  impartial  judges !  One  shrinks  from  putting  truths  like 
these  in  print.  It  is  to  our  shame  that  we  tolerate  such  degra- 
dation^ the  account  of  which  reads  like  extracts  from  the 
infamous  histories  of  Charles  I.  and  James  II.  Such  is  the 
Tammany  of  to-day.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  it  has  plenty  of 
money  for  carrying  elections,  or  that  its  chief  thinks  all  attempts 
at  defence  or  apology  would  be  dangerous  ? 

DOBHAK  B.   EATOK. 
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BY  THE  DIBECTOB  GENBBAL,  OEOBGE  R.    DAVIS. 


When  the  gallant  mariner,  Christopher  Columbus,  landed 
from  the  "  Santa  Maria,^'  October  12, 1492,  and  planted  the  stand- 
ard of  Spain  upon  the  shores  of  San  Salvador,  he  little  appreciated 
the  extent  and  significance  of  his  discovery. 

At  that  time  nothing  was  more  improbable  than  the  formation 
of  a  vast  republic  in  North  America  stretching  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  and  sweeping  the  commerce  of  both  oceans,  i 
There  were  then  in  the  nations  of  Europe,  from  which  America 
was  to  be  colonized,  absolutely  no  materials  from  which  such  a 
product  could  be  expected  to  spring.  The  democratic  element 
was  nowhere  developed.  Government  by  the  people  was  an  idea 
that  did  not  even  enter  the  human  mind.  The  nations  had 
scarcely  begun  to  emerge  from  the  darkness  and  barbarism  of 
the  middle  ages  ;  dense  ignorance  was  the  marked  characteristic 
of  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  learning  of  the  times  was  monop- 
olized by  the  clergy;  the  convents,  monasteries,  and  clerical 
establishments  were  its  repositories.  The  laity  were  hopelessly 
illiterate,  and  even  kings  were  unable  to  sign  their  names  to 
state  documents,  as  the  records  prove.  So  far  from  governing  in 
any  part  of  Europe,  the  people  were  scarcely  emancipated  from 
slavery.  They  had  been  for  ages  bought  and  sold  with  the  land 
they  cultivated. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  ^  America  by  Christopher 
Columbus,  England  was  the  only  country  in  which  the  people 
enjoyed  representation  in  the  national  legislation,  and  there  they 
had  a  voice  merely  to  legalize  and  authorize  taxation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  crown  and  the  nobility.  Spain  had  just  been  con- 
.  solidated  into  one  nation,  under  the  government  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  and  every  energy  had  been  strained  to  the  utmost 
in  the  struggle  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors.  In  the  new 
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monarchy  which  was  established  the  only  representation  the 
people  had  in  the  government  was  the  deputations  from  the 
cities ;  but  in  those  deputations  it  was  the  wealth  of  the  city, 
and  not  the  population,  that  was  represented.  The  state  of 
things  was  no  better  in  France,  where  both  kings  and  nobles 
united  to  oppose  the  people.  They  dared  not  trust  them  with 
arms,  and  chose  rather  to  depend  on  foreign  meit^enaries  for 
military  defence  than  suffer  the  people  to  learn  the  secret  of  their 
own  strength.  Matters  were  still  worse  in  the  other  nations  of 
Christendom,  to  say  nothing  of  the  admittedly  barbarous  na- 
tions. 

This  unequal  distribution  of  learning  and  political  privilege 
in  the  nations  of  Europe  would  probably  have  continued  indefi- 
nitely, had  not  the  discovery  of  the  new  world  by  Columbus  sug- 
gested to  the  oppressed  people  of  the  old  world  possibilities  of 
emigration  and  enfranchisement  from  the  grievous  burdens  of 
the  feudal  system  by  adding  two  continents  to  the  geography  of 
the  world— a  hemisphere  for  the  overflow  of  Europe. 

However  tliis  may  be,  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  colonists 
from  the  old  countries  flocked  to  America  by  thousands,  and,  set- 
tling along  its  eastern  sliores,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  civili- 
zation that  to-day  invites  the  nations  of  the  world  to  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893. 

In  giving  a  leading  place  to  the  discovery  of  America  as  the 
instrument  of  human  enlightenment  and  progress,  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  underestimate  the  importance  to  the  world  of  the  in- 
vention of  printing  from  movable  types  and  the  long  succession 
of  inventions  and  discoveries  of  which  it  was  the  precursor  and  in- 
centive. But  Columbus  was  eleven  years  old  when  Peter  Schaefer 
cast  the  first  metal  types  in  matrices,  thus  becoming  the  inventor 
of  complete  printin^r;  he  was  about  twenty  when  the  first  printed 
edition  of  the  Bible  was  given  to  the  world,  and  twenty-one  when 
Maintz  was  taken  and  plundered,  and  the  art  of  printing,  in  the 
general  ruin,  spread  to  other  towns  Therefore,  when  we  con- 
sider the  international  antagonisms,  the  difficulties  of  intercom- 
munication, and  the  total  absence  of  methods  for  the  rapid  dif- 
fusion of  intelligence,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  Columbus  may 
never  have  perused  a  printed  book  or  paper  when  he  entered  upon 
his  career  of  discovery,  which  unfolded  a  hitherto  unknown 
world  and  put  in  train  the  succession  of  marvellous  results  which 
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followed.     His  discoveries  served  to  stimulate  the  emplojnnent  of 
the  newly-discovered  art  of  printing. 

These  two  events — the  invention  of  printing  and  the  discovery 
of  America — ^joined  hands  to  lead  in  the  grand  procession  of  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  material  development.  Parenthetically  let 
me  note  the  remarkable  fact,  not  less  interesting  because  of  its 
being  so  well  known,  that,  while  so  much  is  due  to  the  invention 
of  printing  in  the  way  of  human  progress  along  all  lines,  the 
method  of  type-setting  by  hand,  as  first  adopted,  has  remained  in 
vogue  until  the  present  day ;  but  now  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  to 
the  printer  is  just  at  hand.  The  landmarks  of  progress  along 
the  journey  from  the  middle-age  darkness  to  the  present  light 
were  at  first  few  and  far  between  (often  retrogressive,  but,  when 
80,  reactionary),  gradually  increasing  in  number  and  interest. 
We  find  the  first  printing-press  in  Copenhagen  in  1493 ;  Gama 
reaches  India  in  1498  ;  musical  notes  first  printed,  1502  ;  Pope 
Leo  the  Tenth  publishes  his  indulgences,  1517  ;  Magellan's  cir- 
cumnavigation of  the  globe  completed,  1522 ;  the  Copernican 
system  published,  1530  ;  the  Pope  of  Eome  issues  his  bull  declar- 
ing the  natives  of  America  to  be  rational  beings,  1537 ;  Calvin 
founds  the  University  of  Geneva,  and  John  Knox  makes  headway 
as  a  reformer  in  Scotland,  1539 ;  pins  first  made  in  England. 
1543  ;  orange-trees  introduced  into  Europe,  the  Diet  at  Worms 
and  the  discovery  of  the  mines  at  Potosi,  1545  ;  knives  first  made 
in  England,  1560 ;  Kew  originates  the  game  of  billiards  and 
Growse  teaches  the  art  of  making  needles  to  the  English,  1556  ; 
the  victory  over  the  Turks  at  Lepanto  won,  1571 ;  carriages  intro- 
duced into  England,  1580  ;  tobacco  first  brought  to  Europe,  1586; 
the  first  newspaper  in  England,  1588.  Then  a  century  more  of 
progress  brings  us  to  the  Eevolution  of  1688,  and  still  another 
century  to  the  death-bed  scene  of  the  ''Last  Pretender '*  in  the 
mother  land,  and  the  election  of  George  Washington  as  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States. 

George  Washington  in  his  last  days  was  contemporaneous  with 
the  infancy  of  men  still  living.  The  world's  progress  at  the 
time  of  his  death  had  already  been  marvellous  ;  yet,  to  borrow 
the  language  of  Mr.  Locke,  the  witty  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade, 

*'  We  don*t  like  to  be  irreverent,  bnt  would  like  to  ask,  what  did  our 
forefathers  know?  What,  for  instance,  did  George  Washington  know  ?  He 
nevir  saw  a  steamboat ;  be  never  saw  a  fast  mail  train ;  be  never  held  his 
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ear  to  a  telephone ;  he  never  sat  for  his  picture  in  a  photograph  gallery ;  he 
never  received  a  telegraphic  despatch ;  he  never  sighted  a  Krapp  gun ;  he 
never  listened  to  the '  fizz  *  of  an  electric  pen ;  he  never  saw  a  pretty  girl  ran 
a  sewing-machine ;  he  never  saw  a  self-propelling  engine  go  down  the  street 
to  a  fire ;  he  never  heard  of  '  Evolution  * ;  he  never  took  laughing-gas ;  he 
never  had  a  set  of  store  teeth ;  he  never  attended  an  international  exposi- 
tion ;  he  never  owned  a  bonanza  mine ;  he  never  knew  *  Old  Prob.*  He— but 
why  go  on  f  No ;  when  be  took  an  excursion  it  was  on  a  flat-boat.  When 
he  went  off  on  a  train  it  was  on  a  mule  train.  When  he  wanted  to  talk  to  a 
man  in  Milwaukee  he  had  to— go  there.  When  he  wanted  his  picture  taken 
it  was  done  in  profile  with  a  piece  of  black  paper  and  a  pair  of  shears.  When 
he  got  the  returns  from  the  back  counties  they  had  to  be  brought  in  by  a 
man  with  an  ox-cart^  When  he  took  aim  at  the  enemy  he  had  to  trust  to  a 
crooked-barreled  old  flint-iock.  When  he  wrote  it  was  with  a  goose-quill* 
When  he  had  anything  to  mend  his  grandmother  did  it  with  a  darning* 
needle.  When  he  went  to  a  fire  he  stood  in  a  line  and  passed  buckets* 
When  he  looked  at  a  CLAM  h>e  never  dreamed  that  it  vxis  any  relation  of 
his.  When  he  went  to  a  concert  he  heard  a  cracked  fiddle  and  an  insane 
clarionet.** 

The  remarkable  thing  about  this  hnmorons  statement  of  fact 
is  that  had  Washington  lived  half  a  century  longer  it  would 
still  remain  almost  equally  true.  Indeed,  the  world's  progress 
since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  distanced  all 
that  had  gone  before,  and  the  last  four  decades,  beginning  with 
the  date  of  the  first  world's  fair,  have  witnessed  greater  strides 
than  all  the  previous  years  of  the  Columbian  epoch  combined. 

To  exemplify  this  development  the  world  over,  in  all  its  de 
tails  and  ramifications,  falls  within  the  general  scope  and  design 
of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893  at  Chicago.  The 
accomplishments  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  the  researches  of  the 
"  Challenger ''  and  the  "  Talisman/'  of  those  that  have  plunged 
into  the  gloom  of  mid-African  forests  or  scaled  Himalayan  summits 
or  neared  the  frozen  poles,  are  all  included.  It  aims  to  present  the 
achievements  of  mankind  in  man's  dealings  with  the  products 
and  forces  of  nature,  as  by  an  exhaustive  balance-sheet. 

The  Congress  of  the  Unitod  States,  deeming  it  advisable  to 
commemorate  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America  "by  an  exhibition  of  the  resources  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  their  development,  and  the  progress  of  civilization  of 
the  new  world,"  provided,  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
April  30,  1890,  that  such  an  exhibition  should  be  held,  and  that 
it  "should  b^  of  a  national  and  international  character,  so  that 
not  only  the  people  of  our  Union  and  this  continent,  but  those 
of  all  nations,  as  well,  can  participate,*'  and  the  recognition  of  its 
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international  character  and  purpose  is  evidenced  in  the  Pres- 
ident's invitation  to  foreign  nations,  and  the  acceptance  of  this 
invitation  by  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

There  are  sixty-two  foreign  nations  and  colonies  which  have 
already  formally  expressed  a  determination  to  participate  in  the 
exposition,  and  their  appropriations  approximate  four  million 
dollars.  So  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  comply  with  their 
pressing  demands,  space  for  exhibits  has  been  assigned  to  all 
these  countries  in  the  departmental  buildings,  and  sites  in  the 
exposition  park  have  been  set  aside  for  their  official  pavilions 
and  government  headquarters.  The  United  States  Government 
has  appropriated  thus  far  one  and  a  half  million  dollars,  of  which 
four  hundred  thousand  is  available  for  its  building  alone,  in 
which  will  be  illustrated  the  functions  of  the  government  in  peace 
and  war. 

The  agencies  authorized  by  the  act  of  Congress  to  determine 
the  plan  and  scope  of  the  exposition,  and  make  all  the  necessary 
preparations  and  successfully  conduct  the  same,  were  a  National 
Commission,  whose  members  are  representatives  at  large  and  also 
of  the  States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  one  hand; 
and,  on  the  other,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  entitled  "The  World's  Columbian  Exposition  of 
1892,*'  which  name  was  subsequently  changed  to  "  The  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,"  by  which  said  corporation  is  now  known. 
The  former  body,  the  World's  Columbian  Commission,  in  fulfill- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  act,  has  appointed  a  Board  of  Lady 
Managers.  This  latter  body  has  been  organized  with  a  view  to 
securing  a  comprehensive,  interesting,  and  instructive  exhibit  of 
woman's  work  in  all  lands.  This  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
agers constitutes  a  striking  commentary,  and  as  gratifying  as  it 
is  striking,  on  the  change  which  time  has  wrought  in  the  condi- 
tion of  women. 

The  limits  of  my  space  forbid  an  indulgence  of  the  strong  in- 
clination I  feel  to  dwell  upon  this  feature  of  the  exposition.  A 
retrospect  of  some  twenty-five  centuries  presents  to  view  another 
historic  exhibition  in  Media- Persia,  lasting,  like  ours,  "many 
days,  even  a  hundred  and  fourscore  days,"  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  then  known  world,  "  one  hundred  and  seven  and  twenty  prov- 
inces," stretching  "from  India  even  unto  Ethiopia."    What  a 
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significant  fact  that  this  first  of  all  recorded  world's  fairs  shonld 
furnish  the  conditions  out  of  which  was  developed  a  *'  lady  man- 
ager" whose  matchless  tact  and  beauty,  whose  endowments  of 
head  and  heart,  have  tinctured  the  poesy,  the  song,  the  romance, 
the  pictorial  art  of  all  these  intervening  years  ! 

The  National  Commission  met  and  organized  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  on  June  2G,  1890.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois 
corporation  finally  tendered  Jackson  Park  and  the  grounds 
adjoining  as  the  site  for  the  fair,  which  were  accepted  by  the 
National  Commission. 

It  early  became  evident  that  by  reason  of  the  constitution  of 
these  two  bodies  and  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Congress  a 
conference  between  them  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
reach  an  understanding  of  the  powers,  limitations,  and  duties  of 
each.  A  joint  conference  committee  was  therefore  formed,  con- 
sisting of  eight  members  of  each  body,  to  take  this  vital  question 
into  consideration.  The  result  of  its  deliberations  was  embodied 
in  a  report,  afterwards  adopted  by  both  bodies  in  their  separate 
capacities,  defining  their  respective  jurisdictions.  This  compact 
between  tlie  two  bodies  (the  term  by  which  it  is  generally  known) 
outlines  the  plan  of  procedure  for  the  harmonious  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  or  the  exposition,  and  provides  that  the  work 
of  the  exposition  shall  be  divided  into  great  departments.  It 
also  provides  that,  to  properly  administer  these  departments,  the 
director  general  shall  appoint  a  head  or  chief  officer  for  each, 
and  all  required  subordinates.  The  appointment  of  these  de- 
partment chiefs  must  be  confirmed  by  both  bodies. 

The  departments  thus  constituted  consist  of  the  following: 
Department  A,  agriculture  ;  B,  horticulture ;  C,  live  stock  ;  D, 
fish  and  fisheries  ;  E,  mines  and  mining ;  F,  machinery ;  G, 
transportation  exhibits ;  H,  manufactures ;  J,  electricity  ;  K, 
fine  arts  ;  L,  liberal  arts ;  M,  ethnology  and  archaeology  ;  N,  for- 
estry ;  0,  publicity  and  promotion  ;  P,  foreign  affairs. 

Chiefs,  or  head  officers,  have  been  ai)pointed  to  all  these  de- 
partments, and,  with  a  single  exception,  have  already  entered 
upon  their  official  duties.  In  selecting  these  chiefs  the  import- 
ance of  securing  the  best  available  talent  has  been  kept  con- 
stantly in  view,  and  they  were  chosen  from  amongst  the  noted 
men  in  their  respective  lines  throughout  the  country  at  large. 
The  importance  of  the  interests  they  have  in  charge  may  be 
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partially  gathered  from  the  plan  and  scope  determined  upon  for 
the  exposition,  by  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  erect  mag- 
nificent and  commodious  buildings  for  each  exhibit  department,  in 
addition  to  those  required  for  administration  offices  and  for  the 
Board  of  Lady  Managers,  covering  in  the  aggregate  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  acres,  and,  including  stables  for  live  stock, 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  acres.  This  obtains  with  all  the 
departments,  with  the  exception  of  the  departments  of  manu- 
factures, liberal  arts,  and  ethnology.  These  three  are  joined 
in  one  magnificent  building  covering  something  over  thirty 
acres. 

A  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  exhibits  designed  for  a  few 
of  the  exhibit  departments  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  importance 
of  each,  and  perhaps  give  a  faint  conception  of  the  extent  of  the 
combined  whole. 

Take,  for  one  example,  the  Department  of  Transportation  Ex- 
hibits. For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  world's  fairs,  the 
science  of  transportation  in  its  broadest  sense  will  have  that  atten- 
tion to  which  its  importance  entitles  it.  The  development  of 
modern  transportation,  having^had  its  beginning  within  the  life- 
time of  men  now  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  has  been  so  rapid  that 
its  significance  is  hardly  yet  understood.  Yet  its  early  history  is 
fading  out  of  sight,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  be  utterly  lost.  Judged 
by  its  relations  to  the  every-day  life  of  the  world,  no  other  industry 
surpasses  it  in  utility  or  as  a  power  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 
Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  amount  of  capital  invested, 
it  overshadows  every  other  industry.  It  has  been  stated  by  emi- 
nent authority  that  the  world's  whole  stock  of  money  of  every  kind 
— gold,  silver,  and  paper — would  purchase  only  one-third  of  its  rail- 
roads. Add  to  this  the  shipping  of  the  world  and  all  the  means 
of  conveyance  from  place  to  place  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
interests  represented  in  this  department  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  can  readily  be  imagined.  It  falls  within  the  plan  and 
scope  of  this  department  to  exhaustively  present  the  origin,  growth, 
and  development  of  the  various  methods  of  transportation  used  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  means  and  appliances  of 
barbarous  and  semi-civilized  tribes  are  to  be  shown  by  specimen 
vehicles,  trappings,  and  craft.  Water  craft,  from  the  rudest  forms 
to  the  modern  giant  steamship  ;  wheeled  vehicles,  from  the  first  in- 
ception of  the  idea  to  the  latest  development  of  the  luxurious  palace 
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car,  will  be  illustrated  by  the  machine  itself,  or,  in  cases  where  this 
is  impossible,  by  accurate  models,  drawings,  plans,  and  designs. 

By  keeping  the  historical  feature  clearly  in  view,  the  greatest 
exhibition  of  the  actual  means  of  transportation  employed 
throughout  the  world  to-day  will  stand  out  by  contrast  in  high 
relief,  and  the  wonderful  achievements  of  later  years  will  bear 
testimony  to  the  genius  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

A  large  number  of  the  leading  railways  of  the  world  will  make 
exhibits  of  their  roadbed,  track,  and  equipment ;  and  even  cities 
owing  their  existence  to  transportation  influences  will  be  repre- 
sented by  elaborately-prepared  models.  Nothing  will  be  overlooked 
beai'ing  on  the  subject  of  transportation,  terrestrial,  aquatic, 
or  aerial. 

The  building  for  the  display  of  the  exhibits  of  this  department 
is  located  on  the  western  bank  of  the  lagoon  surrounding  the 
beautiful  wooded  island  which  occupies  nearly  the  centre  of  the 
exposition.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola  reaching  a  height  of 
165  feet.  Eight  elevators  will  run  from  the  centre  of  the  main 
floor  to  the  1}alconies  surrounding  the  cupola,  at  heights  of  115 
and  118  feet.  The  view  from  the  observatory  will  be  beautiful 
in  the  extreme,  and  will  give  visitors  an  excellent  comprehension 
of  the  whole  plan  of  the  exposition  grounds  at  a  glance.  The 
total  floor  space  devoted  to  the  interests  of  this  department, 
including  the  entresol,  amounts  to  nearly  nineteen  acres.  The 
annex  will  open  into  the  main  building  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
afford  long  and  striking  vistas  down  the  main  avenue  and 
aisles. 

The  giant  among  the  mammoth  buildings  on  the  fair  grounds 
is  that  devoted  to  manufactures  and  liberal  arts.  Presenting  a 
floor  space  of  thirty-one  acres,  and  including  galleries  encircling 
the  interior,  it  will  afford  in  the  aggregate  some  forty-four  acres  of 
exhibit  space.  It  is  the  largest  building  ever  contemplated  or 
erected  for  similar  uses.  This  vast  structure  will  be  covered  with 
an  arched  roof  of  steel  and  glass,  affording  ample  light  and  ven- 
tilation. Broad  avenues  and  othpr  conveniences  will  be  provided 
generously  for  the  comfort  of  victors.  Galleries  will  encircle  the 
interior,  overlooking  Lake  WphigSLU,  the  government  buildings 
and  grounds,  the  pier,  and  the  surrounding  exhibition.  State,  and 
foreign  buildings,  presenting  to  the  spectator  a  scene  of  unpar- 
alleled beauty  and  magnificence. 
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The  exhibit  of  the  Department  of  Mauuf  actures  is  destined  to 
be  one  of  the  very  greatest  interest^  embracing,  as  it  does^  the 
products  of  the  machine  and  man's  unequalled  handiwork  in  every 
form  and  design.  A  mere  enumeration  of  the  beautiful  and  use- 
ful works  to  be  exhibited  here  would  require  a  volume,  and  cannot 
be  attempted.  The  constantly  increasing  interest  among  our 
home  producers,  and  the  ever-growing  rivalry  of  inventive  genius 
in  the  way  of  improved  machinery,  will  be  amply  illustrated,  and 
will  foi*m  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  features  of 
the  exposition.  . 

The  field  of  the  Liberal-Arts  Department  is  a  broad  one, 
covering  nearly  every  phase  of  the  higher  development  of  the  race. 
It  includes  education,  literature,  journalism,  government  and  law, 
civil  engineering,  public  works  and  architecture,  hygiene,  sani- 
tation, medicine  and  surgery,  commerce  and  trade,  all  processes  of 
precision,  research,  and  experiment,  music  and  the  drama. 

The  importance  of  these  subjects  has  been  recognized  in  the 
scheme  for  this  department,  which  surpasses  in  scope  and  range 
all  previous  attempts.  In  this  scheme  the  subject  of  education 
naturally  takes  a  leading  place  ;  perhaps  no  single  interest  in  any 
department  is  more  worthy  of  adequate  showing.  Fourteen  mill- 
ion pupils  and  four  hundred  thousand  teachers,  four  hundred 
and  fifty-two  million  dollars  of  school  property  and  capital  in- 
vested in  education,  are  here  to  receive  due  consideration.  The 
most  complete  showing  of  the  educational  system  of  the  country 
that  has  ever  been  attempted  is  proposed  ;  the  programme  covering 
the  entire  field  of  primary,  secondary,  and  superior  education.  It 
provides  for  an  exhaustive  illustration  of  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  all  grades,  from  the  kindergarten  up  to  the  colleges  and 
universities. 

A  section  of  this  department  of  great  interest  will  be  that  de- 
voted to  music.  The  history  and  theory  of  music  will  be  illus- 
trated, showing  the  music  of  primitive  people,  crude  and  curious 
instruments,  music  books  and  scores,  portraits  and  biographies  of 
great  musicians,  church  music ;  and  the  sacred  music  of  all 
periods  will  be  represented,  as  well  as  the  ballads,  folksongs,  and 
national  airs  of  all  lands.  The  display  of  musical  instruments 
will  eclipse  all  previous  attempts.  It  will  cover  everything  from 
the  mouth-harp  to  the  pipe-organ.  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  space  given  to  liberal  arts  fn  the  great 
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building  already  described,  an  immense  music-hall  will  be  erected 
for  the  use- of  this  department,  in  which  will  be  given  concerts, 
recitals,  oratorios,  and  other  entertainments  during  the  progress 
of  the  exposition. 

The  Department  of  Horticulture  will  embrace  the  most  elab- 
orate and  complete  classification  of  its  peculiar  interests  ever 
presented,  arranged  in  the  most  comprehensive  manner,  to  dis- 
play all  rare  and  choice  fruits  and  plants  of  the  earth.  Tropical 
fruits  and  berries  of  the  central  latitudes  will  be  abundantly  ex- 
hibited, and  varieties  or  species  not  obtainable  at  certain  sea- 
sons will  be  represented  by  wax  or  plaster-cast  imitations. 
Fruits,  dried,  canned,  glac6d,  preserved  by  chemical  or  cold-stor- 
age appliances,  manufactured  into  jellies,  jams,  or  marmalades, 
will  illustrate  the  most  approved  means  of  conserving  surplus 
products.  Methods  of  crushing  and  expressing  juices  of  fruits 
will  be  shown,  and  literature  and  statistics  will  form  an  instruc- 
tive feature  of  the  exhibit.    So  much  for  the  pomological  group. 

Equally  interesting  will  be  found  the  viticultural,  the  flori- 
cultural,  the  culinary  vegetable,  the  arboricultural,  and  other 
groups.  The  floricultural  alone  will  consist  of  twenty-five 
classes,  embracing  plants  and  flowers  from  all  countries,  and  will 
undoubtedly  surpass  any  previous  display  of  its  kind.  The  or- 
chidaceas  will  be  one  of  the  principal  features,  and,  together  with 
the  palms,  cycads,  ferns,  aroids,  and  other  tender  exotics,  will 
be  collected  in  the  magnificently-proportioned  Horticultural 
Hall,  while  the  out-door  display  will  comprise  a  profusion  of 
beautiful  flowers  and  plants,  rhododendrons,  roses,  and  herba- 
ceous plants.  Dahlias,  improved  cannas,  gladioli,  and  irises  will 
play  an  important  part  in  embellishing  the  grounds.  Examples 
of  unique  and  beautiful  design9  in  budding  plants  will  be  illus- 
trated by  artists  in  this  specialty.  Superintendents  of  public 
parks  in  most  of  the  large  cities  at  home  and  abroad  have  already 
signified  their  intention  to.  compete  for  honors. 

In  addition  to  a  building  one  thousand  feet  long  by  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  wide,  surmounted  by  a  dome  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  feet  high,  to  be  devoted  to  exhibitions  of  both  fruits 
and  plants,  the  wooded  island,  the  most  beautiful  natural  feature 
of  the  exposition  park,  will  be  wholly  devoted  to  an  out-door  dis- 
play of  flowering  plants  and  shrubs. 

The  chief  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  has  been  abroad 
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for  many  months  visiting  the  galleries  of  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  and  paving  the  way  for  a  display  which  promises  a  higher 
degree  of  excellence  than  any  ever  before  achieved  at  any  exhibi- 
tion of  fine  arts. 

American  art  in  every  department  received  anew  impulse  from 
the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876,  and  it  will  be  a  special  aim 
here  to  show  the  extent  of  the  advancement  made  in  American 
art  work  during  the  intervening  sixteen  years.  It  will  be  the  en- 
deavor to  make  a  retrospective  exhibit  of  American  paintings, 
representing  each  artist  who  has  achieved  prominence  by  charac- 
teristic work,  all  of  which  will  show  the  changes  in  the  produc- 
tion and  methods  of  our  art  and  the  development  of  the  various 
"schools^'  of  expression.  But  however  much  we  might  desire 
to  see  American  art  take  the  foremost  position  in  this  great  con- 
course of  nations,  it  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  our  guests 
will  stand  at  the  head.  Contemporary  art  will  be  represented  on 
a  scale  not  at  all  understood  as  yet  by  the  nations  themselves  or 
by  our  own  public.  A  single  illustration  will  suflBce.  At  the 
Centennial  the  total  of  wall  space  devoted  to  fine  art  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  square  feet.  The  government  of 
France  alone  has  applied  for  and  will  admirably  fill  wall  space  to 
the  amount  of  seventy-five  thousand  square  feet  in  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition. 

One  leading  object  of  the  department  is  to  form  a  collection 
of  art  works  which  shall  be  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  and 
instructive  to  the  visitor  to  the  exposition — such  a  collection  as 
will  give  one  a  higher  appreciation  of  art  and  a  desire  for  fur- 
ther knowledge,  which  may  be  satisfied  by  a  study  of  the  collec- 
tion ;  such  a  collection,  also,  as  may  enable  one  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  characteristics  of  the  best  art  of  all  nations, 
induce  comparison,  and  develop  critical  judgment. 

Space  will  not  permit  further  details,  but  these  examples, 
taken  at  random,  and  by  no  means  the  most  interesting,  will 
serve  to  give  some  faint  idea  of  the  prospective  colossal  propor- 
tions of  the  exposition  as  a  whole. 

All  the  several  departments  are  well  advanced  with  their 
work,  and  applications  for  space  already  received  warrant  the 
assurance  that  the  exhibits  to  be  displayed  will  in  every  respect 
be  equal  to  the  expectations  of  the  people  and  commensurate 
with  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  occasion. 
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The  Department  of  Publicity  and  Promotion  and  that  of 
Foreign  Affairs  are  purely  administratiye.  The  former  was  or- 
ganized about  the  middle  of  December^  1890,  and  the  scope  of  its 
functions  includes  the  preparation  of  matter  and  furnishing  of 
reliable  information  for  the  daily  press  and  all  other  kinds  of 
publications^  domestic  and  foreign  ;  the  preparation  and  distribu- 
tion of  maps  and  a  variety  of  pictorial  illustrations ;  the  stimulation 
of  congressional^  legislative,  corporate,  and  individual  action 
favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  fair ;  the  supply  of  stationery  and 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  exposition  authorities  and  agencies ; 
and  a  preservation  in  an  orderly,  comprehensive,  and  available 
form  of  the  evidence  of  the  results  accomplished  by  all  the  agencies 
of  the  exposition,  not  only  at  headquarters,  but  throughout  the 
whole  world.  It  is  a  novelty  in  the  history  of  worldVfair 
organization  in  that  its  scope  is  so  greatly  enlarged  as  compared 
with  that  of  any  previous  agency  organized  for  the  exploitation 
of  a  world's  fair,  and  the  results  attained  justify  the  anticipations 
which  led  to  its  creation. 

The  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  bears  relation  to  the 
director  general  of  the  exposition  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  the  Department  of  State  bears  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  conducts  all  correspondence  with  foreign 
governments  and  their  commissions ;  it  has  charge  of  matters 
pertaining  to  the  procurement  of  foreign  exhibits,  and  superin- 
tendence of  all  agencies  engaged  in  securing  such  exhibits  and 
interesting  all  people  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  corporation  known  as  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  assumed  the  responsibility  of  pre- 
paring the  exposition  grounds  and  constructing  the  buildings. 
The  board,  at  an  early  period  of  its  existence,  created  a  com- 
mittee, designated  as  the  Grounds  and  Buildings  Committee,  to 
which  this  important  work  was  assigned,  appointed  a  chief  of 
construction,  and  constituted  a  Board  of  Architects.  Plans  were 
prepared,  submitted,  discussed,  and  duly  approved.  The  work, 
once  inaugurated,  has  been  pressed  with  notable  vigor,  and  mar- 
vellous progress  accomplished.  All  the  great  buildings  are  under 
contract  and  in  process  of  construction.  A  complete  transforma- 
tion has  resulted  in  the  appearance  of  the  grounds.  The  work 
has  been  pushed  day  and  night,  and  thousands  of  workmen  are 
kept  constantly  employed.     Some  of  the  buildings  are  already 
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under  roof,  and  all  are  so  far  advanced  that  assurance  can  now  be 
positively  offered  that  the  grounds  and  buildings  will  be  ready  on 
time  and  in  every  way  satisfactory.  When  completed,  the  ex- 
hibits installed,  and  the  seven  hundred  acres  of  ornamented  park, 
with  its  city  of  palaces  devoted  to  exposition  purposes,  all  thrown 
open  to  the  public,  there  will  be  presented  to  the  vision  of  the 
beholder  a  scene  of  grandeur  and  beauty  and  activity  the  like  of 
which  has  not  been  witnessed  in  all  the  cycles  of  time. 

Beautiful  and  imposing  as  the  exposition  on  the  borders  of 
the  beautiful  Lake  Michigan  will  be,  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  fair,  to  many,  will  be  Chicago  itself.  Of  all  the  wonders 
of  the  world  Chicago  stands  out  alone,  unexampled  and  without  a 
peer,  a  youthful  giant  among  cities,  with  its  business  quarter,  its 
traffic  lively  bey o  ad  description,  its  wide  streets,  and  colossal 
palaces  built  of  steel  and  stone,  completely  fireproof,  and  rising 
ten,  twelve,  sixteen,  yes,  over  twenty  stories — prodigious  bee- 
hives of  earnest  humanity. 

Men  still  live  who  were  prominent  in  founding  Chicago,  and  ^ 
these  men  now  behold,  instead  of  the  open  and  unsettled  prairie  ot^4F 
their  youth,  a  city  of  a  thousand  streets  and  a  million  and  a  quar- 
tiCr  inhabitants.  The  engineer  still  lives  who  surveyed  the  first 
line  of  railroad  into  Chicago,  and  now  more  than  forty  railroads 
centre  in  this  queen  city,  situated  in  the  heart  of  this  vast  con- 
tinent, a  thousand  miles  from  Hell  Gate  and  twice  that  distance 
from  the  Golden  Gate.  Chicago  is  the  chief  centre  of  the  entire 
railroad  system  of  the  United  States.  Fifty  thousand  miles  of 
railway,  representing  capital  of  over  two  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars, are  largely  dependent  upon  Chicago,  and  the  history  of  the 
building  and  development  of  these  roads  sounds  like  a  fairy  tale,  jt- 
On  a  single  one  of  these  tributary  systems  four  hundred  and  fif ty^ 
passenger  and  eight  hundred  freight  trains  now  move  daily, 
single  corporation  controls  over  seven  thousand  miles  of  line— the 
greatest  number  of  miles  of  railroad  under  one  management  in 
the  world.  A  single  general  manager,  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago,  can  marshal  railway  rolling-stock  in  greater  number  than 
the  number  of  men  that  Grant  could  muster  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  the  day  he  set  out  on  his  matchless  campaign 
south  of  Vicksburg,  or  that  responded  to  Sheridan's  rallying 
trumpet-call  at  Cedar  Creek,  or  sprang  forward  at  Wellington's 
"up  and  at  'em ''  at  Waterloo. 
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Chicago  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  complexity  of  navi- 
gable rivers,  canals,  and  lakes  which  connect  it  with  tidewater  at 
widely  divergent  points,  and  it  is,  moreover,  the  centre  of  a  net- 
work of  railway  systems  which  embrace  all  portions  of  the  North 
American  continent.  Her  wide  streets  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles,  looking  on  the  east  out  upon  the  broad  blue  surface  of 
Lake  Michigan,  and  in  every  other  direction  leading  into  splendid 
parks  and  wide,  shady  boulevards  which  surround  the  city  as 
with  an  emerald  girdle.  No  other  city  in  America  can  show  such 
a  large  number  of  public  parks.  Space  forbids  an  extended 
reference  to  her  schools,  her  churches,  her  theatres,  her  elevators, 
her  water-works,  her  foundries,  her  rolling  mills,  her  manufacto- 
ries, her  wholesale  houses,  her  stockyards,  and  other  features  in 
endless  variety. 

And  this  great  central  city  of  the  foremost  nation  of  the  Co- 
lumbian Hemisphere  has  already  provided  over  ten  millions  of 
treasure  in  aid  of  the  International  Exposition  designed  to  fitly 
commemorate  the  epic-inspiring  and  epoch-producing  achieve- 
ment of  the  peerless  discoverer,  and  to  make  our  government 
the  munificent  host  at  a  peaceful  ffite  of  nations  whose  splendors 
will  outshine  all  that  has  yet  passed  into  history. 

Geo.  E.  Davis. 
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BY  THE  HON.  T.  B.  BEED,  EX-SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, AND  THE  HON.  W.  S.  HOLMAN,  CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE   ON   APPROPRIATIONS. 


I.— APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  NATION. 

BY  THE  HON.    T.    B.    REED. 

When  the  charge  was  made  during  the  campaign  of  1891  that 
the  Fifty-first  Congress  was  a  Billion-Dollar  Congress,  the  com- 
plete reply,  the  best  in  kind  ever  evoked,  was  that  this  is  a  Billion- 
Dollar  Country.  The  answer  had  both  wit  and  wisdom.  The 
Fifty-first  Congress  voted  a  billion  of  dollars  because  the  citizens 
of  this  country,  who  are  the  rulers  of  it,  demanded  it  by  reason 
of  the  growth  of  the  country  and  by  reason  of  cestain  issues  which 
had  been  fought  out,  settled,  and  determined  by  them. 

The  word  economy  has  a  pleasant  and  satisfying  sound,  and 
there  are  those  who  think  that  they  can,  by  pronouncing  the 
word  often  enough,  make  seventy-five  cents  do  the  work  of  a  dol- 
lar, and  thereby  safely  stint  the  honest  and  needed  expenses  of  a 
great  and  growing  country.  Nobody  disputes  the  virtues  any 
more  than  they  do  mathematics.  Economy,  the  just  adaptation 
of  expenditures  to  national  needs,  requires  no  more  proof  than 
that  two  and  two  make  four.  Nobody  believes  in  spendthrift 
government,  in  the  waste  of  money,  or  the  throwing  of  dollars 
out  of  the  window.  You  could  no  more  justify  national  extrava- 
gance than  you  could  justify  the  breaking  of  the  ten  command- 
ments. But  while  we  are  all  agreed  in  the  praise  of  any  virtue, 
it  does  not  follow  that  we  all  have  it,  or  even  that  all  of  us  under- 
stand what  it  is.  Not  every  one  who  cries  "  Lord,  Lord,''  enters 
into  the  kingdom.  Not  every  one  who  cries  *'  Economy,  Economy," 
on  all  the  housetops,  is  necessarily  more  virtuous  than  his  neigh- 
bors. 
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There  are,  moreover,  several  things  which  are  called  economy 
that  are  not  economy  at  alL  Penny  wise  may  be  pound  foolish. 
To  build  fine  public  buildings,  and  then  make  every  one 
who  goes  into  them  long  to  behold  signs  of  the  activity  of 
the  scrubbing-brush  is  no  more  economy  than  it  is  clean- 
liness. To  let  a  navy  rot;,  and  build  nothing  in  its  place,  is 
not  economy.  It  is  only  stupidness.  To  leave  great  cities  unde- 
fended, liable  to  pillage,  to  leave  wide  open  great  opportuni 
ties  for  national  disgrace,  which  it  might  cost  uncounted  millions 
to  wipe  away,  is  neither  economy  nor  sense.  To  clamor  loudly  all 
thr(^h  a  session  for  a  service-pension  act  and  an  arrears-of-pen- 
siq^  act  which  would  have  cost  $200,000,000,  and  then  go  about 
the  country  denouncing  the  pension  extravagance  of  a  Congress 
which  voted  only  $40,000,000,  is  not  a  sound  preaching  of 
economy  or  a  very  startling  exhibition  of  common  honesty.  It 
is  singular  how  much  more  effective  an  epithet  is  than  an  argu- 
gument.  Mouth-filling  abuse  is  much  more  powerful  than  mind- 
filling  demonstration.  All  over  the  country  the  Democracy  have 
girded  at  the  last  Congress  because  it  wasted  money,  and  yet  no 
Democratic  convention  has  ventured  anywhere  to  specify  a  single 
item  where  money  was  wasted  or  the  sin  of  extravagance  com- 
mitted. There  was  no  charge  of  robbery,  of  undue  influence,  or 
bad  conduct ;  only  one  loud  outcry  about  the  Billion  Congress. 
Appropriation  bills,  however,  are  not  passed  on  party  lines  ;  and 
yet,  to  hear  the  loud  talk  made  on  the  stump,  one  would  hardly 
imagine  that  some  of  the  loudest- voiced  economists  of  to-day  had 
tried  to  increase  the  billion  by  at  least  $100,000,000  more. 

It  has  probably  escaped  the  attention  of  the  country  that 
Judge  Holman,  wht)  is  the  new  chairman  of  Appropriations,  and 
from  whom  great  things  are  expected  in  the  way  of  economy  and 
diminished  expenditure,  himself  voted  for  the  service-pension 
amendment  which  Mr.  Springer,  the  new  chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means,  advocated,  explaining  that  the  cosfc  would  be  but  the  baga- 
telle of  $144,000,000  per  annum.  If  you  look  over  the  list  (page 
4,062,  CoTig.  Record,  Vol.  1,  1st  Sessn.,  Fifty-first  Cong.)  of  those 
who  voted  for  this  increase  over  and  above  what  even  a  Billion 
Congress  would  do,  you  will  find  the  name  not  only  of  Judge  Hol- 
man, of  economists  the  chiefest  among  ten  thousand,  but  of  the 
cheerful  Governor  of  New  York,  a  very  possible  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
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Now  that  the  responsibility  of  making  up  the  appropriations 
has  fallen  upon  the  Democrats  themseWes^  they  are  looking  about 
in  much  consternation  to  find  some  way  of  not  paying  the  bills 
of  "  a  Billion-Dollar  Country/'  As  they  look  about  them  and 
see  the  growing  land  and  its  growing  wants,  they  think  that  some 
special  machinery  must  be  adopted  to  prevent  their  vast  majority, 
every  one  of  them  an  economical  Democrat,  from  doing  exactly 
what  the  wicked  Bepublicans  have  done.  Hence  they  have 
already  had  careful  tables  prepared  which  show  that,  when  the 
Appropriations  Committee  was  forced  to  let  two  bills  pass  into 
the  hands  of  other  committees,  our  expenses  rose  instantly  by 
the  astounding  sum  of  one  cent — one  cent — ^f  or  each  and  every 
citizen ;  which  ought  clearly  to  have  shown  to  the  discerning, 
economical  patriot  that  that  way  danger  lay.  It  is  sad  to  say, 
however,  that  no  heed  was  paid  to  the  warning,  and,  therefore, 
in  time  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  had  the  Consular  and 
Diplomatio  Bill  taken  away,  and  also  the  Naval  Bill,  the  Army 
Bill  including  the  Academy  Bill,  the  Indian  Appropriation  Bill, 
and  the  Post-Office  Bill,  Each  of  these  bills  was  intrusted  to  an- 
other committee.  A  tabular  statement  and  due  calculation  show 
that  since  this  was  done  there  has  been  an  increase  in  appropria- 
tion of  forty-eight  cents  per  capita,  without  including  pensions. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  calculation  was  put  forth  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  which  desired  to  regain  its  lost 
power — a  power  which  used  to  be  almost  absolute,  not  only  over 
the  expenditures  of  the  government,  but  over  almost  everything 
else.  In  the  old  days,  before  Mr,  Morrison  and  Mr.  Carlisle  deter- 
mined to  lessen  the  greatness  of  Mr.  Randall,  whom  they  did  not 
quite  venture  to  dethrone,  the  chairman  of  Appropriations,  by 
skilfully  manoeuvring  his  bills,  could  control  the  House  in  spite 
of  the  Speaker  and  of  all  other  leadership.  But  Mr.  Carlisle  and 
Mr.  Morrison  would  not  have  been  able  to  strip  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  its  bills  merely  because  they  wished  to  de- 
prive Mr.  Randall  of  power.  Behind  them  and  behind  the  move- 
ment were  the  growing  needs  of  the  country.  When  economy  is 
carried  to  extreme  and  becomes  parsimony,  it  is  only  a  hin- 
drance and  a  stumbling-block  instead  of  a  virtue.  In  1885  econ- 
omy had  become  parsimony,  and  the  real  needs  of  the  country  had 
been  repeatedly  sacrificed  to  a  mere  show  of  figures.  So  bad  had 
the  practice  become  in  this  race  for  popular  favor  by  claims  of 
VOL.  CLIV. — NO.  424.  21 
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economy  that  the  House  under  Democratic  management  repeat- 
edly refused  to  put  into  its  bills  appropriations  which  had  to  go 
there  in  order  to  carry  on  the  government.  The  Senate  was  then 
obliged  to  insert  these  necessary  items^  and  endure^  in  the  next 
campaign^  the  charge  of  extravagance,  because  the  figures  of  a 
Democratic  House  were  increased.  This  habit  was  kept  up  even 
after  the  Democrats  had  possession  of  the  Executive  Department, 
and  the  Republican  Senate  was  obliged  to  insist  that  the 
Democratic  Executive  should  have  money  enough  to  carry  on 
the  government.  This  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  House  called 
forth  a  most  vigorous  rebuke  from  Senator  Beck,  who  was  too 
honest  a  man  to  aid  this  economic  fraud. 

In  other  ways  the  need  of  a  change  became  manifest,  and  the 
House,  which  was  Democratic,  ordered  the  change  because  it 
wanted  less  restriction  and  more  freedom  in  its  appropriations. 
In  other  words,  the  new  committees  of  appropriation  are  not  the 
cause  of  the  appropriation  increase,  but  the  result,  or,  more 
exactly,  the  medium  by  which  the  result  was  attained.  The 
House,  representing  the  country,  wanted  larger  appropriations, 
and  took  the  proper  course  to  obtain  them.  Since  that  day  no 
one  has  seriously  proposed  to  go  back  to  the  old  way.  The  result 
has  been  larger  appropriations.  I  imagine  that  if  a  sensible  and 
judicious  man  were  asked  if  he  approved  of  larger  expenditure, 
he  would  answer,  if  the  country  needed  it,  yes,  and  if  it  did  not, 
no  ;  and  that  the  only  test  was,  not  the  total,  but  the  items.  If 
the  items  are  all  good,  the  total  cannot  be  bad.  A  large  total 
does  not  prove  extravagance,  and  a  small  total  does  not  argue 
economy. 

Economy  is  not  the  withholding  of  money.  Economy  is  not 
necessarily  decreased  expenditure.  There  are  times  when  the 
wisest  economy  is  large  expenditure.  In  the  quaint  language  of 
Scripture,  "  There  is  that  scattereth  and  increaseth  yet  more,  and 
there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  only 
to  want.'^  I  might  further  illustrate  this  subject  by  what  has 
frequently  occurred  in  railroads  and  has  cost  the  simple  people 
much  hard-earned  money.  A  railroad  may  be  so  economically 
handled  as  to  ruin  it.  Bailway  managers  quite  often  seem  to  be 
managing  the  road  wonderfully.  According  to  the  bookkeeping, 
economy  reigns  triumphant,  the  road  pays  fat  dividends,  and  the 
percentage  of  cost  of  running  becomes  phenomenally  low.  Everj- 
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body  who  doesn't  know  any  better  thereupon  praises  the  manager 
and  buys  the  stock ;  but  the  wise  man,  who  has  previously  suf- 
fered, gives  both  a  wide  berth.  He  knows  that  the  road  is  run- 
ning down,  and  that  a  day  of  new  rails,  of  new  sleepers,  and  new 
rolling-stock,  and  vast  expenditures  of  money  is  at  hand.  He  does 
not  buy  the  stock.  He  leaves  that  for  the  fools  who  pass  on  and  are 
punished.  There  are  tricks  in  all  trades,  even  in  railroading ; 
perhaps  I  shall  shock  somebody  if  I  add  even  in  politics.  I  have 
seen  a  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
thrown  out  of  an  appropriation  bill  because  a  patriot  wanted 
economy  in  the  totals.  Of  course  some  other  year  had  to  pay.  In 
the  long  run  the  United  States  has  to  pay  most  of  its  honest  debts, 
but  it  usually  costs  the  party  something  which  does  it. 

While  I  think  it  probable  that  the  distribution  of  the  appro- 
priation bills  among  the  various  committees  which  now  hold 
them  may  somewhat  facilitate  the  desire  of  the  country  that 
whatever  is  really  needed  for  the  development  and  government  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  should  be  expended,  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  the  same  increase  in  appropriations  would  not  have 
taken  place  had  the  old  committee  remained  in  charge  of  all  the 
bills.  The  bills  which  they  have  retained  show  the  same  or  a 
similar  degree  of  increase,  and  the  Pension  Bill  keeps  pace  with 
all  the  rest.  It  ought  also  to  be  added  that  there  can  be  no  more 
absurd  test  of  increase  than  the  per-capita  test.  To  say  that  we 
ought  at  all  times  to  expend  the  same  amount  per  head  is  to  ignore 
all  increase  of  wealth  and  all  growth  in  the  wants  of  the  people. 
Whatever  the  government  expends  is  largely  for  the  whole  people, 
and  all  the  facts  show  that  everywhere  a  gradual  increase  in 
money  per  head  is  spent  all  over  the  world  for  the  general  good. 
Twenty  years  ago  our  cities  were  proud  of  their  gas  lights,  and 
now,  at  increased  cost,  they  demand  at  night  almost  the  bright- 
ness of  noon. 

In  1860,  New  York  State,  with  a  population  of  3,880,735, 
expended  $4,376,167,  or  at  least  raised  that  sum  in  taxes.  That 
was  one  dollar  and  seventy  cents  per  capita.  In  1889,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  six  millions,  the  expenditures  were  seventeen  millions 
and  a  half.  In  1860,  one  dollar  and  seventy  cents  per  capita 
seemed  enough.     It  takes  three  dollars  for  each  citizen  in  1890. 

Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  this  also  is  Republican  ex- 
travagance, I  add  that  in  New  York  city,  where  the  Democratic 
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majority  is  colossal^  and  where  true  economy  must  reign,  if  any- 
where, a  population  of  814,000  required  the  expenditure  of  $3,- 
385,000,  or  four  dollars  for  each  and  every  citizen,  in  1860  ; 
while  in  1890  a  population  not  twice  as  large  expended  thirty- 
three  millions,  or  ten  times  as  much.  Four  dollars  was  enough 
in  1860  to  protect  every  citizen,  to  give  him  streets  and  parks 
and  keep  them  clean,  to  prevent  every  other  citizen  from  assault- 
ing him,  to  light  &im  to  bed,  and  otherwise  to  be  a  father  to  him. 
Since  that  time  the  city  of  New  York  has  found  out  so  many 
ways  of  being  really  useful  to  the  citizen  of  New  York  that 
twenty  dollars  by  the  year,  economically  administered,  is  spent  for 
his  good. 

From  these  examples — ^and  I  presume  any  State  in  the  Union 
can  produce  parallel  figures — it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of 
expenditures  of  the  United  States,  large  as  they  are,  are  in  no 
way  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  in  those  States  and  cities 
enjoying -true  Democratic  economy. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  possible  in  this  article  to  explain  fully  the 
causes  of  increase,  nor  is  it  desirable  to  display  statistics,  which 
everybody  avoids.  Nevertheless,  a  few  figures  will  show  the 
nature  of  the  increase  made  by  the  last  Congress,  and  will  show 
also  what  we  must  expect  from  the  present  one. 

The  increase  in  the  annual  appropriations  for  1890-91  over 
those  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year  was,  in  round  numbers,  $75,000,- 
000,  The  large  items  which  went  to  make  up  this  sum  were  five 
in  number  and  easily  understood.  Of  this  sum,  125,000,000  was 
for  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill,  which  had  the  sanction  of  both 
parties,  and  which  is  likely  to  increase  hereafter  with  the  growth 
of  the  country.  Three  millions  went  for  coast  defences.  If 
there  should  be  a  war,  the  only  complaint  likely  to  be  made  is 
that  such  an  increase  was  not  made  long  ago.  Thirty-four 
millions  of  increase  was  made  for  pensions,  and  five  millions  for 
extra  deficiencies  which  the  last  House  ought  to  have  paid. 
Two  and  a  half  millions  were  added  to  the  naval  appropriations  to 
enable  the  Navy  Department  to  commence  to  build  the  big  ships 
which  were  needed  to  complete  our  naval  defences  according  to 
the  scheme  which  had  been  approved  by  the  department  under  all 
administrations.  Five  millions  five  hundred  thousand  more  were 
imperatively  demanded  for  the  needs  of  the  postal  service,  and  so  ^ 
readily  were  its  claims  recognized   that  the  Postal  Bill  which 
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carried  $72,000,000  went  through  the  House  with  the  approval  of 
all  parties  in  half  as  many  minutes  as  there  were  millions.  The 
appropriations  for  the  next  year  were  still  further  increased  by 
^  about  $40,000,000,  which  increase  justifies  itself  as  effectually  as 
any  that  was  ever  made.  Of  this  sum,  $8,500,000  was  devoted 
to  the  payment  of  money  due  the  Indians,  some  of  which  debts 
were  contracted  to  open  up  to  settlement  the  fertile  acres  of  Okla- 
homa ;  to  build  ships  $7,000,000  more  was  used,  and  $36,000,000 
for  the  pensions  voted  the  year  before.  Five  additional  millions 
for  the  postal  service  at  once  justify  themselves,  and,  by  showing 
the  growth  of  the  country,  make  good  some  other  expenditures, 
including  part  of  the  increase  of  eight  millions  in  the  Sundry 
Civil  Bill.  All  these  items  together  amount  to  $69,000,000  ;  but 
as  there  was  no  River  and  Harbor  Bill,  the  net  increase  was  only 
about  $40,000,000. 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  far  the  largest  item  of  increase  for  the  two 
years,  amounting  in  all  to  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars,  was  for 
pensions  and  pension  deficiencies.  In  fact,  if  you  add  to  the 
figures  already  given  the  pension-deficiency  items  passed  by  the 
second  session  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  you  will  swell  the  total 
increase  so  that  there  will  be  hardly  anything  left  to  charge  ex- 
travagance to;  perhaps  not  even  the  seven  millions  for  ships  and  the 
ten  millions  for  increase  of  postal  facilities.  Whatever  be  the 
judgment  of  any  citizen  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  increase  by 
forty  millions  of  our  pension  expenditures,  he  will  be  much  less 
inclined  to  blame  the  then  dominant  party  if  he  will  but  read  the 
debate  in  volume  19  of  the  Record  of  1891,  at  page  3,118  or  there- 
abouts, and  find  that  the  only  complaint  the  present  chairman  of 
Ways  and  Means  had  to  make  against  the  appropriation  was 
that  in  giving  the  soldier  forty  millions  instead  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  millions  we  were  giving  him  too  little.  *'  They  ask  for 
bread,  and  you  are  giving  them  a  stone,"  was  the  emphatic  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Springer  before  he  became  steadied  by  responsibility. 

The  blame  of  the  candid  citizen  will  be  still  further  mitigated 
when  he  turns  to  page  4,062  of  this  interesting  volume  and  finds 
that  Mr.  Holraan  showed  by  his  vote  that  he  thought  that  the 
appropriation  of  forty  millions  was  too  small  by  the  large  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  four  millions,  and  that  the  sanction  of  his  highly 
economical  name  is  attached  to  the  proposition  that  the  Republi- 
cans were  too  niggardly  by  a  round  one  hundred  millions  of 
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dollars.  Undoabtedly  Judge  Holman  will  be  somewhat  less 
ready  to  vote  large  sums  when  he  has  the  responsibility,  and  he 
will  be  the  less  ready  while  in  the  majority  to  urge  large  appro- 
priations than  when  he  was  in  the  minority. 

Growth  of  expenditures  has  not  been  confined  to  Republican 
rule.  In  1880,  the  last  year  of  the  Forty-fifth  Congress,  the  ap- 
propriations were  one  hundred  and  ninety  millions.  In  1882  they 
were  two  hundred  and  eighteen  millions — an  increase  of  twenty- 
eight  millions.  In  1885  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  millions  were 
the  total,  while  in  1887  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  millions  were 
called  for,  and  both  these  sums  were  appropriated  while  Mr.  Ran- 
dall was  at  the  head  of  the  committee  in  charge.  At  the  end  of 
the  Fiftieth  Congress  twenty-three  millions  more  had  been  added 
for  1890,  making  in  all  an  increase  of  ninety-one  millions  from 
1885  to  1890.  The  increase  from  1888  to  1890  was  thirty-eight 
millions.  During  these  last  two  years  there  were  no  additional 
pensions.  The  increase  from  1890  to  1892  was  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  millions.  But  when  you  take  out  seventy-five  millions 
increase  of  pensions,  and  also  the  pension  deficiencies  saddled 
upon  us  by  the  House  Democracy,  you  will  find  a  gratifying  im- 
provement even  in  "retrenchment  and  reform *'  over  the  last 
two  years  of  Democratic  control. 

Thus  far  the  question  has  been  considered  on  the  basis  of 
amounts  appropriated ;  but  this  is  no  test  whatever  of  either 
economy  or  expenditure.  Amounts  appropriated  for  deficiencies, 
instead  of  being  charged  to  any  first  session  of  a  Congress,  ought 
to  be  charged  to  its  predecessor.  It  is  one  of  the  common  insin- 
cerities of  '^economy  and  reform'*  in  both  parties  to  refuse 
what  is  needed  before  election  and  pay  it  the  next  session.  This 
artifice  serves  a  double  purpose.  It  exalts  your  own  virtue  and 
brings  into  bolder  relief  the  wickedness  of  the  enemy.  As  a 
striking  example  of  how  the  people  may  be  misled  by  simply 
comparing  the  amounts  appropriated,  take  the  figures  of  1884 
and  1885.  On  the  face  of  them,  the  Republican  Congress  in 
1884  voted  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  millions,  and  its  Demo- 
cratic successor  only  voted  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  millions 
— a  plain  triumph  of  virtue  to  the  extent  of  thirty-six  millions. 
Yet  if  you  will  look  at  the  figures  for  pensions  of  both  years 
and  the  year  previous,  you  will  see  that  the  Republicans  in 
1884  and  1883^  owing  to  a  miscalculation  of  the  Pension  OffioOj 
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had  appropriated  eighty-six  millions  for  pensions,  whereof  a 
large  sui'plus  was  unused.  Of  this  the  Democracy  had  the  benefit 
the  next  year,  and  so  had  to  appropriate  only  twenty  millions  for 
that  object.  This  enabled  them,  before  the  unthinking,  to  score 
a  victory  for  retrenchment  and  reform  of  thirty-six  millions.  The 
other  thirty  millions,  which  were  a  real  increase  of  expenditure, 
were  concealed  in  the  totals,  though  plainly  visible  in  the  items. 

A  River  and  Harbor  Bill  of  fourteen  millions  was  lost  in  that 
total,  as  were  also  increases  of  five  and  a  half  millions  for  postal 
service,  five  millions  of  extra  deficiencies,  and  seven  millions  of 
'^  miscellaneous.^^  In  other  words,  to  use  epithets  instead  of  ar- 
gument, the  total  shows  thirty-six  millions  of  retrenchment  and 
reform,  while  the  facts  show  thirty  millions  of  extravagance  and 
prodigality.  All  four  epithets,  however,  are  equally  absurd.^ 
The  increase  was  needed,  was  made,  and  ought  to  have  been 
made. 

When  you  examine  the  figures  of  the  last  two  Houses — one 
Democratic  and  the  other  Republican — and  charge  off  to  each  the 
rebates  which  belong  to  each,  you  will  find  that  the  last  Demo- 
cratic House  voted  the  expenditure  of  1838,017,972,  just  $85,978,- 
813  more  than  its  predecessor,  also  Democratic ;  that  the  last  Re- 
publican House  voted  the  expenditure  of  $948,800,734,  an  increase 
of  $110,782,762  over  the  last  Democratic  House.  The  net  increase, 
for  which  it  had  no  Democratic  precedent,  was  therefore  $24,703,- 
949.  Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  was  two  years  older  and  two 
years  bigger,  this  would  not  be  a  bad  showing  on  general  princi- 
ples; but  the  fact  that  the  Fifty-first  Congress  appropriated 
two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  millions  for  pensions,  against  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  millions  appropriated  by  the  Fiftieth, 
accounts  for  every  cent  of  increase  over  the  votes  of  the  last 
Democratic  House,  and  if  there  is  any  blame  to  be  attributed 
to  us  for  giving  this  large  sum,  it  cannot  be  made  by  the  party 
which  has  just  made  Judge  Holman  chairman  of  Appropria- 
tions, while  on  the  records  of  Congress  itself  rests  the  proof  that 
this  chosen  representative  of  retrenchment  and  reform  voted  to 
double  the  very  increase  about  which  there  has  been  so  much 
undisciplined  outcry. 

Undoubtedly  some  decreases  are  possible  for  the  present  House. 
They  will  find  many  honest  debts  of  the  United  States  paid  and 
liquidated  which  will  never  have  to  be  paid  again.    The  navy  will 
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not  have  to  ask  as  much  as  during  the  last  two  years,  and  perhaps 
the  Sundry  Civil  Bill  will  bear  reduction.  But  the  legislative 
and  judicial  expenses  are  likely  to  increase^  as  well  as  the  proper 
demands  of  the  postal  service. 

Whatever  course  be  pursued,  if  the  country  really  cares  about 
its  expenditures,  the  people  ought  to  be  on  the  watch  against  the 
substitution  of  parsimony  for  economy,  and  against  that  legisla- 
tive mancBuvring  which  lessens  the  expenses  of  the  year  before 
election  by  thrusting  them  upon  the  year  after  election. 

Thomas  B.  Reed. 


IL-ECONOMY  AND  THE  DEMOCRACY. 

BY  THE  HOK.   W.  8.    HOLMAN. 

The  growth  of  public  expenditure  during  the  last  few  years 
has  arrested  the  attention  of  intelligent  men  in  all  sections  of  the 
Union.  Statistical  tables  are  wearisome,  but  a  glance  at  the  past 
and  a  few  facts  will  illustrate  how  rapidly  this  government  is 
drifting  away  from  the  policy  of  its  founders.  Their  purpose  was 
to  establish  a  plain,  frugal  government  that  should  treat  its  peo- 
ple with  equal-handed  fairness,  opening  up  to  all  alike  an  equal 
chance  in  the  struggle  for  life  by  protecting  all,  granting  special 
favors  to  none, — a  system  in  forcible  contrast  with  the  ^*  splendid 
governments  '*  which  had  filled  all  Europe  for  centuries  with 
poverty  and  wretchedness. 

The  state  of  the  republic  in  1860,  seventy-three  years  after 
the  Federal  Government  was  formed,  expressed  the  masterly 
statesmanship  that  from  the  beginning  had  conducted  its  af- 
fairs. During  that  period  it  had  passed  through  three  wars, 
acquired  its  present  imperial  limits  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and 
reached  the  first  rank  in  the  family  of  nations ;  greatly  excel- 
ling in  the  general  equality  and  prosperous  condition  of  its 
people  all  former  experience  in  government,  with  taxation 
unfelt,  and  the  annual  expenditures  reaching  less  than  sixty- 
two  millions  of  dollars — an  increase,  computed  from  the  be- 
ginning, of  less  than  a  million  dollars  a  year,  embracing  the 
long  period  it  was  exposed  to  the  hostility  of  foreign  powers. 
All  the  statesmen  of  that  period  knew  that,  occupying  the  most 
favored  portion  of  the  Hobe,  the  wealth  of  this  nation  must 
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greatly  surpass  that  of  any  other  in  any  age  of  the  world,  but 
with  the  government  standing  impartial,  the  ever-growing 
wealth  would  be  fairly  diffused  ;  that  wealth  and  luxury 
would  abound,  but  as  long  as  the  government  confined 
itself  to  the  powers  conferred  on  it  by  the  constitution 
and  remained  impartial  and  frugal,  the  republic  was  secure. 
But  the  statesmen  of  that  period  understood  as  well  as 
those  of  this  do,  that  by  artificial  methods  of  developing  the 
'resources  of  the  country,  through  favoritism  in  legislation,  all 
this  might  be  promptly  changed,  and  that  overgrown  estates 
and  favored  classes  and  impoverished  multitudes  might,  by  a 
stroke  of  legislation,  supplant  the  equality,  happiness,  and  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  people  equally  protected  and  fostered  by  im- 
partial laws. 

All  men  know  that  excessive  revenues  in  the  treasury,  drawn 
from  the  people,  which  scrimp  every  fireside  of  labor,  mean  lavish 
and  corrupt  expenditures,  excessive  salaries,  unnecessary  employ- 
ments, subsidies,  bounties,  and  contracts  which  crystallize  into 
great  estates.  All  statesmen  have  known  that  such  expenditures 
cannot  be  indulged  in  by  a  republic  without  greatly  imperilling  its 
free  institutions. 

During  the  late  war,  of  course,  the  conditions  were,  for 
the  time,  completely  changed.  There  is  no  economy  during 
a  conflict  of  arms.  When  the  war  had  terminated,  it  was 
practically  'impossible  in  matters  of  expenditure  to  reestablish 
the  government  at  once  on  the  basis  of  a  frugal  civil  service  ;  yet 
at  an  early  moment  progress  to  this  end  was  visible.  The  old 
leaders  of  the  Republican  party  still  in  some  degree  controlled 
its  movements. 

No  party  ever  came  into  power  whose  leaders  more  sincerely 
sympathized  with  the  people,  their  struggles  and  aspirations,  than 
the  Republican  party.  At  its  elementary  convention  in 
Pittsburg,  Penn.,  when  Hale  and  Julian  were  nominated  for 
President  and  Vice-President,  it  announced  principles  so  in  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  of  the  earlier  period  of  the  republic  as  to 
reach  the  hearts  of  the  people.  With  its  demand  for  frugal  gov- 
ernment, it  declared  that  the  public  lands — that  then  great  her- 
itage of  the  republic — should  not  be  sold  or  granted  to  corpora- 
tions, but  should  be  held  in  sacred  trust  to  secure  homes  for 
actual  settlers — a  grand  declaration  I    With  these  principles,  and 
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with  a  loud  voice  demanding  retrenchment  and  purity  in  gov- 
ernment, the  Republican  party  came  into  power.  While  the 
counsels  of  its  old  leaders — such  men  as  Washburn  of  Illinois,  of 
the  House,  and  Fessenden  of  Maine,  of  the  Senate— controlled 
the  party,  the  promises  it  had  made  were  in  the  main,  except  as  to 
the  public  lands,  faithfully  kept.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the 
old  views  of  the  value  and  necessity  of  economy  in  government 
rapidly  revived,  and  with  manifest  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  people  that  economy  should  be  restored.  * 

In  the  Forty-third  Congress,  1875-76,  the  whole  appropriations, 
annual  and  permanent,  were  brought  down  to  a  fairly  reason- 
able basis. 

The  current  annual  appropriations  for  the  two  sessions  of  that 
Congress  were  $362,851,212.06,  while  the  permanent  appropria- 
tions were  $290,943,779.15;  in  all,  current,  annual,  and  perma- 
nent, $653,794,991.21. 

Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  permanent  appropriations, 
which  embraced  interest  on  the  public  debt,  sinking-fund,  and 
the  like,  this  result  was  reasonably  satisfactory,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  extravagance  displayed  by  the  Republican  party  in 
the  second  session  of  the  Forty-second  Congress,  it  is  probable 
that  the  result  of  the  congressional  election  of  1874  would  have 
been  a  Republican  triumph. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  Forty- 
second  Congress,  and  after  the  members  were  elected  to  the 
House  of  the  Forty-third  Congress,  there  was  an  unusual  display 
of  extravagance  in  salaries,  including  those  of  members  of  Con- 
gress. This  the  people  promptly  rebuked  in  the  election  of  mem- 
bers to  the  House  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  in  1874. 

The  Democratic  party,  coming  into  power  in  the  Forty-fourth 
Congress,  reduced  the  annual  appropriations  (two  sessions)  to 
$299,145,788.88.  The  permanent  appropriations  had  in  the 
meantime  increased,  and  yet  the  entire  appropriations,  annual 
and  permanent,  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  were  but  $595,597,- 
832.28 — a  reduction  of  $58,197,158.93,  as  compared  with  the  ap- 
propriations of  the  preceding  Congress. 

This  result  was  certainly  satisfactory,  for  at  that  period  the 
great  body  of  the  unfunded  war  debt  was  settled. 

The  Democrats  came  iiito  the  control  of  the  House  under  a 
pledge  of  retrenchment  in  the  expenses  of  the  government,  and 
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the  Senate  was  fully  informed  that  the  country  demanded  a  res- 
toration, of  the  old-time  economy. 

Of  coarse  no  one  expected  that  a  government  that  had  re- 
cently passed  through  a  great  war,  where  lavish  expenditure  is 
inevitable,  could  return  at  once  to  severe  frugality  in  ex- 
penditures, and  the  appropriations  made  for  the  years  1877-78 
(Forty-fourth  Congress)  were  reasonably  satisfactory ;  but  it  seems 
that  Congress  had  reached  the  limit  of  retrenchment,  and  in  the 
Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses  there  was  a  material 
increase  in  the  appropriations. 

In  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  (1883-84)  the  permanent  and 
annual  appropriations  had  reached  $777,435,948.54.  During  this 
Congress,  both  branches  and  the  Executive  were  under  the  control 
of  the  Eepublican  party,  but  in  the  Forty-eighth  Congress,  the 
Democrats  controlling  the  House  (1885-86),  the  appropriations, 
annual  and  permanent,  were  reduced  to  $655,269,402.33,  about  the 
same  as  those  made  by  the  Forty-third  Congress ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  permanent  appropriations  had  been  materially  decreased. 

In*  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  (1887-88)  the  annual  appropria- 
tions were  very  materially  increased,  and,  with  the  permanent  ap- 
propriations, amounted  to  $746,342,495.51. 

In  the  Fiftieth  Congress  (1889-90)  they  had  reached  the  in- 
defensible sum  of  $817,963,859.80.  This  growth  of  expenditure 
no  one  could  or  even  attempted  to  defend.  It  was  displayed  in 
the  first  session  of  that  Congress  as  well  as  in  the  second.  The  only 
attempt  ever  made  to  excuse  the  excessive  appropriations  of  that 
Congress  was  based  on  the  persistency  of  the  Senate  in  insisting 
on  increased  appropriations.  The  vigilance  of  the  people  was 
again  expressed.  The  Democrats  lost  the  House  and  the  Repub- 
licans resumed  the  control  of  every  department  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

With  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Fifty- 
first  Congress  coming  fresh  from  the  people,  it  was  natural  to 
expect  that  care  in  the  public  expenditures  would  be  shown, 
but  the  rules  adopted  at  the  opening  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress 
created  widespread  apprehension  among  men  who  understood  that 
rules  ^^to  do  business '^  in  Congress  meant  easy  access  to  the 
treasury. 

The  appropriations  made  by  the  Fifty-first  Congress  reached 
the  unexampled  sum  of  $988,417^183.34,  and  with  the  money 
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authorized  to  be  refunded  to  the  several  States  on  account  of  the 
direct  tax,  and  certain  indefinite  items,  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
$1,007,930,183.84.  But  the  sum  of  money  actually  appropriated 
by  the  Fifty-first  Congress  does  not  fully  express  the  charges  it 
imposed  in  the  future  on  the  public  treasury.  To  illustrate  :  It 
created  specifically  1,941  new  offices,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $2,359,- 
215,  and  increased  the  salaries  of  403  officials  in  the  aggregate 
$245,108.12 ;  a  record  in  this  particular  not  approached  by  any 
other  Congress  assembled  prior  to  or  since  the  war^  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress.  It  author- 
ized the  construction  of  new  public  buildings  to  cost  in  the 
aggregate  $17,046,639.54  ;  it  appropriated  $28,087,495  for  river 
and  harbor  work,  and  in  addition  thereto  authorized  con- 
tracts to  be  entered  into  in  the  case  of  a  few  specific  places 
obligating  the  government  in  the  further  sum  of  $11,331,779, 
making  a  total  of  $39,419,274  authorized  expenditures  for 
rivers  and  harbors,  or  more  than  75  per  centum  increase  over 
what  was  ever  voted  for  this  purpose  by  any  other  Congress; 
and,  as  if  distrustful  of  its  work  being  approved  by  the  people, 
fastened  its  system  of  subsidies  and  bounties  on  the  government 
for  years  to  come,  rendering  the  House  of  Representatives 
powerless  to  correct  the  abuse  until  the  periods  named  shall  have 
expired.  From  the  very  beginning  of  that  Congress  unsatisfac- 
tory results  had  been  apprehended.  The  rules,  while  arbitrary  on 
one  hand,  opened  up  on  the  other  unjustifiable  facilities  for  the 
appropriation  of  money. 

The  fruits  of  the  new  rules  were  a  bitter  disappointment  to  the 
members  of  the  great  party  which  elected  that  House,  and  filled 
them  with  indignation.  An  increase  in  the  public  expenditures 
in  two  years  of  $189,966,323.54  startled  and  exasperated  all  consid- 
erate men. 

If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  sets  the  example  of  ex- 
travagance, the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  whole  system  are  en- 
dangered. Hence  the  alarm  that  has  been  expressed  time  and 
time  again  by  the  people  when  any  party  has  shown  indifference 
to  economy  and  purity  in  the  government. 

Excessive  taxation,  always  inexcusable  and  unjust,  impover- 
ishes the  citizen,  creates  countless  charges  upon  the  government, 
— a  swarm  of  unnecessary  officials  who  eat  up  the  fruits  of  the  labor 
of  the  people,— and  in  course  of  time  inevitably  consolidates  the 
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wealth  of  the  country.  Unnecessary  taxation  of  itself  is  certainly 
a  great  evil^  yet  it  is  far  less  to  be  deplored  than  the  inevitable 
result—lavish  expenditures  creating  venal  motives  in  every  avenue 
and  channel  of  administration. 

The  details  of  the  appropriations  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress 
would  be  wearisoifle,  but  exceedingly  instructive.  But  the  policy 
of  inexcusable  expenditure  by  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  declared  in 
the  rules  it  adopted,  does  not  express  fully  the  drift  of  the 
Republican  party,  as  represented  in  Congress.  It  is  more  clearly 
expressed  in  its  measures  in  favor  of  bounties  and  subsidies. 

The  country  now  fully  understands  the  effects  of  the  policy  of 
the  party  in  subsidizing  corporations,  during  the  late  war  and 
later,  with  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi  equal  in  territory  to  seven 
great  States  of  the  Union  ;  those  corporations  promoting  an  un- 
exampled immigration  to  occupy  these  lands  and  make  their  grants 
valuable,  and  reducing,  by  reason  of  over-production  westward, 
the  value  of  lands  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  Eiver 
and  beyond.  And  the  country  understands  that,  while  this 
policy  greatly  and  injuriously  affected  the  eastern  section  of 
the  Union  in  interfering  with  the  natural  development  of  our 
country,  the  pecuniary  benefits  of  these  unexampled  grants  of 
lands,  while  inflicting  irreparable  injury  on  our  landless  people 
by  increasing  the  price  of  the  lands  to  them  for  homes,  accrued 
largely  to  capitalists  of  Germany  and  England ;  and  the  humil- 
iation and  dishonor  brought  upon  the  country  by  the  Credit 
Mobilier  through  these  subsidies  should  not  be  forgoj;ten. 

But  still  further  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  subsidies :  A  great 
corporation,  near  the  close  of  the  late  war,  obtained  a  subsidy  of 
$500,000  a  year  for  ten  years  for  carrying  the  mails  between  San 
Francisco  and  China  and  Japan.  Encouraged  by  the  former  suc- 
cess, in  1872  it  applied  to  Congress,  and  obtained  an  additional 
subsidy  of  $500,000  for  ten  years.  Soon  afterward  the  fact  was 
disclosed  that  the  enactment  of  the  law  authorizing  this  last  sub- 
sidy was  obtained  by  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money.  In 
an  investigation  into  the  facts  in  the  Forty-second  Congress  (a 
Eepublican  Congress),  Mr.  Kasson,  of  Iowa,  on  behalf  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquire  into  the  facts,  reported  to  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives,  February  25, 1875,  that  $703,100  was  expended 
by  that  corporation  in  securing  the  enactment  of  the  law  author- 
izing this  additional  subsidy.      With  such  fatal  results  of  sub- 
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sidies,  bounties^  and  favoritism  in  legislation,  can  the  American 
people,  who  hold  the  honor  of  their  government  as  above  price^ 
look  with  favor  on  such  policy  ? 

With  this  experience  of  the  efiEects  of  the  policy  of  granting 
subsidies  in  full  view,  this  Fifty-first  Congress  entered  npon  a 
liberal  system  of  subsidies  to  the  owners  of  ships  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade,  carrying  mails ;  and  it  now  seems — a  fact  that  was 
urged  on  the  House  in  that  Fifty-first  Congress  as  likely  to  occur 
— ^that  the  same  corporation  which  had  expended  in  1872  more 
than  half  a  million  dollars  in  carrying  through  an  annual  subsidy 
of  $500,000  for  ten  years  is  now,  and  will  be,  the  main  recipient 
of  this  beneficent  mail  provision  authorized  by  the  Fifty-first 
Congress.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  early  future  how  many  owners 
of  ships  are  to  be  fostered  by  the  treasury,  and  perhaps  how 
many  of  the  ships  are  owned  in  fact  by  capitalists  of  Great  Britain. 

That  Fifty-first  Congress,  not  content  with  subsidizing  the 
owners  of  ships,  generally  gentlemen  of  wealth,  granted  bounties 
to  the  manufacturers  of  sugar.  No  particular  industry  had  ever 
before  been  directly  pensioned  on  the  treasury.  It  is  gratifying 
that  this  thoroughly  un-American  enactment,  which  gives  special 
encouragement  to  a  particular  industry  at  the  expense  of  all  other 
industries  of  the  United  States,  was  promptly  condemned  by  the 
people.  Applications  for  bounties  under  this  law  furnish  valuable 
information  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  Seven  hundred  and 
thirty  cane-sugar  producers  are  applicants,  asking  for  more  than 
eleven  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  the  amount  that  will  be  paid  them 
will  reach  from  nine  millions  to  eleven  millions  this  year.  Some 
astounding  results  are  disclosed  by  the  claims  filed.  Without 
going  into  detail,  a  few  facts  will  illustrate  the  effects  of  this  bounty  ^ 
law.  It  is  said,  and  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  seems  to  confirm  it,  that  seventeen  men  in  Louisiana  will, 
if  their  claims  for  the  production  of  sugar  are  verified,  receive  this 
year  in  the  aggregate  the  sum  of  $2,356,720,  an  average  for  each 
person  of  $138,600 ;  a  sum  which  the  average  farmer  might  well 
consider  an  enormous  fortune.  It  seems  that  even  the  sum  that 
will  be  received  from  the  treasury  by  the  smallest  sugar  farmers 
in  that  State  will  reach  $867,  a  bounty  exceeding  the  entire 
earnings  of  the  average  farmer  of  the  West.  The  teriff  oa 
sugar,  while  of  course  it  increased  the  price,  as  the  consumer  paid 
the  duty,  was  strictly  a  revenue  measure,  and  gave  no  offence  to 
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the  manly  sentiment  of  eqnal  fairness  of  men  engaged  in  other 
indnstries.  But  will  bounties  paid  to  a  favored  class  of 
producers  animate  the  spirit  of  the  great  multitude  of  men 
engaged  in  other  industries?  Will  not  the  patient  toiler  the 
products  of  whose  fields  command  no  bounty  from  the  public  treas- 
uTj,  embittered  and  discouraged,  denounce  as  infamous  the  law 
that  compels  his  labor  to  bear  its  part  in  the  payment  of  bounties 
to  enrich  his  fellow  citizen  engaged  in  an  industry  no  more 
honorable  nor  in  any  degree  more  yaluable  to  his  country  than  his 
own  P  Will  his  indignation  be  diminished  as  he  surveys  his  small 
estate,  and  remembers  that  these  liberal  bounties  are  paid  to 
gentlemen  of  ample  possessions  ?  Will  this  increase  his  love  for 
his  country  and  his  admiration  of  its  even-handed  justice  ?  With 
such  a  record,  is  it»  surprising  that  the  Fifty-first  Congress  was 
condemned  promptly  by  the  people  ? 

The  two  great  parties  which  now  struggle  for  supremacy  are 
well  illustrated  by  the  views  of  two  distinguished  men  of  this 
present  period,  the  late  Mr.  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr. 
Heed,  of  Maine,  both  of  whom  were  Speakers  of  the  National 
House  of  Kepresentatives  and  gentlemen  of  superior  abilities. 

From  Mr.  Randall's  standpoint  it  was  infinitely  better  that 
the  government  should  be  even  penurious,  with  an  overflowing 
treasury,  than  lavish  and  corrupt  in  its  expenditures. 

Mr.  Reed's  views  are  different.  They  were  fully  expressed 
in  the  rules  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress.  The  programme,  fairly 
stated,  was  simple  and  direct :  the  majority  should  control  the 
House  ;  obstructions  and  impediments  should  not  be  allowed ;  the 
House  should  be  organized  *^todo  business.'*  No  one  misappre- 
hended the  meaning  of  this — the  excessive  taxation  of  the  people. 
Access  to  the  treasury  should  not  be  obstructed  by  a  discredited 
minority.  Legislation  should  go  on  without  hindrance.  The  re- 
sult was  natural  enough — largely  increased  taxation  of  the  people 
on  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  a  lavish  expenditure  of  the 
people's  money  without  any  precedent  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Randall's  views,  as  expressed  in  the  rules  he  favored  and 
their  administration,  meant  restrictions  on  legislation,  barriers 
against  raids  on  the  public  treasury,  a  frugal  and  honest  govern- 
ment that  should  not  "  take  from  the  mouth  of  labor  the  bread 
it  had  earned." 

Wm.  S.  HoLman. 
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BY  THE  HON.   WILLIAM   M.   SPRINGER,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  WAYS 

AND  MEANS   COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OP 

REPRESENTATIVES. 


Commerce  between  nations  is  increasing  rapidly  every  year. 
The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  now  amonnts  to  nearly 
two  billions  of  dollars  annually,  while  that  of  Great  Britain  ex- 
ceeds three  billions  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  prodig- 
ious number  of  transactions  which  comprise  such  enormous 
aggregates  can  hardly  be  realized.  The  increased  facilities  for 
transportation,  the  constant  opening  of  new  markets,  the  quick 
communication  of  intelligence  by  telegraphs,  the  publication  of 
newspapers,  trade  reports,  and  commercial  statistics,  have  brought 
all  nations  into  one  commercial  family  and  established  relations 
of  mutual  interest  and  profit. 

The  greatest  hindrance  at  this  time  to  international  ex- 
changes, next  to  restrictive  legislation,  is  the  want  of  uniformity 
in  monetary  systems  and  in  weights  and  measures.  The  advan- 
tages of  uniformity  in  these  respects  cannot  be  overestimated. 
In  view  of  the  intelligence  which  prevails  in  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  of  the  readiness  with  which  all  new  inven- 
tions are  adopted  and  employed,  it  is  remarkable  that  there  is  at 
this  time  such  a  diversity  as  to  coinage,  weights,  and  measures 
between  the  various  governments  of  the  earth.  Each  nation 
seems  to  adhere  to  the  systems  of  finance  and  domestic  commer- 
cial exchanges  which  have  prevailed  heretofore,  and  which  served 
every  purpose  of  commerce  in  a  state  of  isolation.  If  we  consider 
the  enormous  volume  of  trade  between  all  nations  which  has 
grown  up  in  modem  times,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  so  little 
advance  should  be  made  in  the  direction  of  securing  uniformity 
of  monetary  systems  and  of  weights  and  measures.  The  time  is 
coming  when  the  interests  of  business  and  of  international  ex- 
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changes  will  demand  of  the  law-making  powers  of  the  respective 
nations  the  adoption  of  systems  of  uniformity  in  these  respects. 

The  celebration  of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  is  a  most  appropriate  occasion  for  the  assem- 
bling of  an  international  congress  in  the  city  of  Chicago  during 
the  World^s  Columbian  Exposition,  which  should  have  for  its  ob- 
ject,  and  whose  duty  it  should  he,  to  formulate  and  submit  for 
the  approval  of  the  governments  sending  representatives  thereto, 
uniform  systems  and  nomenclatures  of  coinage,  of  weights,  and  of 
measures.  At  this  exposition  will  be  exhibited  the  products  of 
chief  commercial  importance  of  every  civilized  nation  in  the 
world.  As  one  passes  through  the  various  buildings  and  beholds 
those  products,  he  will  find  their  value,  their  weight,  and  their 
measure  expressed  in  difFerent  terms,  so  as  to  make  comparisons 
almost  impossible.  The  products  in  most  cases  will  be  familiar  ob- 
jects, but  to  compare  them  in  price  and  quantity  with  the  products 
of  other  countries  will  require  a  greater  amount  of  intelligence 
than  any  one  man  will  possess.  There  will  be  a  perfect  confusion 
of  tongues,  a  modern  commercial  tower  of  Babel.  Thisiiiflficulty, 
however,  must  serve  a  useful  purpose,  and  may  perhaps  result  in 
the  greatest  advantage  which  will  be  secured  by  such  an  exposition 
of  the  products  of  the  world.  If  out  of  this  chaos  of  diversity 
should  come  complete  systems  of  uniformity  by  which  all  com- 
mercial transactions  could  be  expressed  in  the  same  terms,  the  ex- 
position would  prove  the  most  important  ever  held,  and  the  bene- 
fits to  mankind  would  be  as  enduring  as  time  itself.  If  an  earn- 
est effort  shall  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  all 
other  governments  whose  products  will  be  represented  at  this 
exposition,  it  is  reasonable  to  hope,  at  least,  that  some  good  result 
will  follow,  if  not  the  com|)lete  success  of  this  much-needed 
reform. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  should  make  proper  pro- 
vision for  the  assembling  of  such  a  congress.  It  should  be  in 
every  sense  a  congress — a  great,  open,  deliberative  body,  composed 
of  the  ablest  citizens  of  the  respective  nations  of  the  earth.  Its 
proceedings  should  be  published,  the  same  as  the  proceedings 
of  our  Congress,  and  the  press  should  be  furnished  with 
every  facility  for  the  reporting  of  the  debates  and  proceedings.  It 
should  not  be  limited  as  to  the  time  during  which  its  deliberations 
are  to  take  place.  Ample  time  and  opportunity  should  be 
VOL.  CUV.— NO.  4*^4.  2Z 
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afforded  for  the  most  thorough  discussiou  of  all  the  topics  which 
may  come  before  the  body. 

The  President  should  be  authorized,  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  to  invite  the  governments  with  which  we  maintain  diplo- 
matic relations  to  send  representatives  to  this  international  con- 
gress. The  United  States  should  be  represented  by  at  least 
twenty-one  delegates,  seven  of  whom  should  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  an  equal  number  by  the  president  of  the  Senate 
and  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  Not  more 
than  four  to  be  appointed  by  each  should  be  members  of  the  same 
political  party,  and  they  should  represent  as  far  as  possible  all 
shades  of  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  coinage.  Those  appointed 
by  the  president  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  be  members  of  this  Congress  who  may 
be  members  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress  also. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  should  be  instructed  to 
inform  the  governments  with  which  the  United  States  maintains 
diplomatic  relations  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
earnestly  desires  to  secure  uniform  systems  of  coinage  and  of 
weights  and  measures,  so  as  to  facilitate  as  far  as  possible  ex- 
changes of  commodities  and  to  simplify  monetary  transactions  ; 
that  this  government  especially  desires  an  international  agreement 
as  to  the  relation  which  should  be  maintained  between  gold  and 
silver,  and  uniformity  in  weight  and  fineness  of  the  coins  of  each 
metal,  and  the  adoption  of  a  coin,  or  coins,  that  would  be  current 
at  the  same  value  in  all  countries  of  the  world. 

The  President  should  be  further  instructed  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  all  such  governments  to  the  advantages  which  would  accrue 
from  the  adoption  of  such  uniform  systems,  and  to  say  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  would  await  with  deepest  concern  the 
deliberations  and  conclusions  that  might  be  reached  by  this  inter- 
national congress,  with  the  earnest  hope  that  these  efforts  might  be 
crowned  with  success.  He  should  further  inform  such  govern- 
ments that,  in  the  event  that  no  conclusion  is  reached  which 
would  meet  the  approbation  of  this  country,  the  law-making  power 
of  the  United  States  will  then  be  free  to  adopt  such  measures  in 
reference  to  the  subjects  named  as  may  be  most  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  calling  of  such  an  international  congress  will  not  neces- 
sarily prevent  the  United  States  from  legislating  upon  the  subject 
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of  silver  coinage  in  the  meantime.  It  is  universally  conceded, 
however,  that,  owing  to  the  present  condition  of  the  law-making 
power  of  the  United  States,  no  free-coinage  bill  can  become  a  law 
daring  this  Congress.  It  is  possible  that  a  bill  having  this  object 
in  view  could  pass  the  House  of  Representatives ;  it  is  barely 
possible  that  it  might  pass  the  Senate ;  but  here  the  possibilities 
end.  The  President  would  undoubtedly  return  it  with  his  veto 
to  the  house  in  which  it  originated,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of 
passing  such  a  bill  over  executive  disapproval  by  the  necessary 
two-thirds'  majority.  Hence  there  will  be  no  legislation  on  this 
subject  by  this  Congress,  which  expires  by  limitation  of  law  on 
the  third  day  of  March,  1893.  The  next  Ctongress  will  not 
assemble  in  regular  session  until  December  of  that  year.  This  is 
the  earliest  period,  then,  at  which  it  is  possible  to  consider  legis- 
lation which  may  thereafter  be  enacted  into  law  in  reference  to 
the  coinage  of  silver. 

However  desirable  the  free  coinage  of  silver  may  be  in  the 
estimation  of  those  in  favor  of  legislation  to  secure  that  object, 
all  efforts  in  that  direction  by  this  Congress  will  be  futile.  All 
legislative  experience  teaches  that  that  which  is  most  desirable 
cannot  always  be  accomplished.  Therefore  that  which  is  de- 
sirable, and  which  at  the  same  time  may  be  attained,  ought  to  be 
the  prime  object  of  all  legislators.  What,  therefore,  is  attainable 
by  this  Congress  so  far  as  silver  coinage  is  concerned  ? 

The  calling  of  an  international  monetary  congress  and  the  dis- 
cussion which  such  a  congress  would  provoke  would  result  in  the 
greatest  benefit  possible  to  this  country  and  to  all  other  countries. 
Such  a  congress  would  not  result  in  suppressing  silver  as  a 
political  issue,  but  would  make  it  a  great  national  and  in- 
ternational question,  to  be  settled  at  the  earliest  time  prac- 
ticable upon  lines  as  broad  as  possible.  All  persons  must  concede 
that  an  international  agreement  upon  this  subject,  which  would 
secure  uniformity  of  coinage  throughout  the  world,  is  the  object 
most  to  be  desired.  With  such  an  international  agreement  and 
uniformity,  all  apprehensions  for  the  future  would  be  dispelled, 
and  there  would  be  perfect  security  as  to  the  value  of  each  of  the 
metals  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  for  all  time  to  come.  Those 
who  favor  the  largest  use  possible  of  both  metals  will  recognize  at 
once  the  supreme  importance  of  such  an  agreement  as  this.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  country  cannot  secure  free  coinage  of 
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silver  for  itself^  even  if  that  were  desirable^  prior  to  the  time  at 
which  such  a  congress  would  assemble  and  conclude  its  labors,  what 
objection  can  any  bimetallist  offer  to  making  one  last  and  deter- 
mined effort  to  bring  about  a  result  which  would  be  so  beneficial 
to  mankind  ?  But  if  such  a  congress  should  fail  to  reach  a  con- 
clusion, or  if  the  conclusion  reached  should  not  be  acceptable  to 
this  country,  the  discussion  which  will  have  taken  place  will  so  en- 
lighten the  people  of  this  country  that  when  the  Federal  Congress 
assembles  in  December,  1893,  it  can  enter  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  with  the  light  of  the  century  thrown  upon  it  A 
campaign  of  education,  as  it  were,  will  haye  been  carried  on, 
which  must  result  in  pointing  the  way  to  a  proper  solution  of  the 
question  at  that  time. 

There  have  been  several  international  conferences  held  on  the 
subject  of  coinage.  There  was  one  held  at  Paris  in  August,  1878. 
There  were  three  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
Messrs.  Reuben  E.  Fenton,  William  S.  Groesbeck,  and  Francis 
A.  Walker.  Only  nine  governments  were  represented,  namely, 
Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States. 
The  proceedings  were  conducted  almost  exclusively  in  the  French 
language,  but  the  secretary  of  the  American  commissioners  obtained 
a  stenographic  report  of  the  few  English  addresses,  and  these, 
with  the  journal  of  the  conference,  were  transmitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States.  Congress  has  caused  the 
report  of  the  commission  and  the  journal  of  the  conference  to 
be  printed,  together  with  an  appendix  which  contains  much  use- 
ful information  on  the  subject.  Another  international  monetary 
conference  was  held  in  Paris  in  1881.  The  same  governments, 
with  the  exception  of  Russia  and  Italy,  were  represented  in  this 
conference,  and  also  Denmark,  Germany,  Greece,  Portugal,  and 
Spain.  The  delegates  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  were  William 
M.  Evarts,  Allen  G.  Thurman,  and  Timothy  0.  Howe.  The 
journal  of  the  conference  and  report  of  exhibits  were  printed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Pan-American  Conference,  which  assembled  in  Wash- 
ington in  1890,  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission, composed  of  one  or  more  delegates  from  each  nation 
represented  in  that  conference,  to  consider  the  quality  and  kind 
of  currency,  the  uses  it  shall  have,  and  the  value  and  proper- 
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tion  of  the  international  silver  coin  or  coins,  and  their  relations 
to  gold.  The  commission  met  in  the  early  part  of  1891.  Three 
commissioners  were  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
namely,  Nathaniel  P.  Hill,  of  Colorado,  Lambert  Tree,  of  Illinois, 
and  William  A.  Bussell,  of  Massachusetts.  The  delegates 
from  the  United  States  recommended  that  the  governments 
represented  unite  in  inviting  a  monetary  conference  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  world,  to  be  held  in  London  or  Paris,  "  to  consider 
bimetallism  and  the  equalization  of  gold  and  silver,  to  be  fixed  by 
international  agreement,  and  the  universal  assimilation  of  mone- 
tary types  both  of  gold  and  silver  and  their  legal  international 
circulation  for  all  purposes.''  A  committee  representing 
the  Spanish-American  republics  reported  a  similar  recommen- 
dation. » 

Mr.  Romero,  the  president  of  the  commission  and  Mexican 
Minister  at  Washington,  submitted  an  amendment  to  both  propo- 
sitions, to  the  effect  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
should  be  requested  to  "  invite  a  universal  conference  of  all  civilized 
nations,  to  be  held  at  the  time  it  may  deem  desirable,  to  reach,  if 
possible,  an  agreement  upon  a  fixed  ratio  between  gold  and  silver, 
and  the  adoption  of  a  common  coin  for  all  of  said  nations.*'  After 
a  prolonged  discussion  of  all  these  propositions,  the  commission 
adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  setting  forth  the  great  benefit  to 
the  commerce  of  the  world  which  such  an  agreement  would 
secure,  and  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  o"bject  could  be  ac- 
complished by  an  international  agreement;  but,  doubting 
whether  the  desired  ends  could  be  attained  at  present,  the  con- 
cluding resolution  merely  expressed  ^^  the  wish  that  before  long 
another  commission  may  meet,  which  shall  reach  an  agreement 
that  will  secure  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  monetary  system  be- 
tween the  nations  of  America  advantageous  to  each  and  all." 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  United  States  will  make 
any  further  effort  in  the  direction  indicated. 

These  conferences  have  not  brought  about  the  objects  contem- 
plated, but  they  were  not  without  beneficial  results.  Much  more 
important  results,  undoubtedly,  would  have  followed  if,  instead  of 
these  small  conferences,  there  had  been  a  great  international  con- 
gress, composed  of  two  or  three  hundred  delegates,  whose  deliber- 
ations would  have  been  conducted  openly,  where  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press  would  have  been  present,  and  where, the 
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widest  pnblicity  would  have  been  given  to  the  discassions  and 
proceedings. 

Objection  to  such  an  international  congress  has  been  made 
npon  the  ground  that  the  great  gOYemments  of  Europe  will  op- 
pose any  agreement  which  will  give  silver  a  place  in  the  coinage 
of  the  worlds  and  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  attain  success.  It 
is  possible  that  some  countries  may  decline  to  send  representa- 
tives to  such  a  congress,  or  refuse  to  enter  into  any  agreements 
upon  the  subject  of  coinage,  of  weights,  or  of  measures.  But 
that  fact  should  not  prevent  other  governments  from  sending 
such  representatives,  or  from  earnestly  desiring  to  secure  uni- 
formity in  these  matters.  If  the  Latin  nations  of  this 
hemisphere  and  of  Europe  should  reach  a  conclusion  satis- 
factory to  them,  it  would  not  be  m^y  years  until  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth  would  adopt  their  system.  In  any  event, 
success  will  never  be  attained  unless  great  and  earnest  efforts  are 
made  in  that  direction.  The  time  has  arrived,  the  opportunity 
is  offered,  and  the  holding  of  such  an  international  congress 
ought  to  be  favored  by  all  who  desire  to  promote  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  world. 

If  international  agreements  could  be  reached  upon  the  subjects 
indicated  in  this  article,  and  if  such  agreements  should  receive 
the  approval  of  the  great  commercial  nations,  this  achievement 
would  be  the  crowning  glory  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  if 
no  agreement  should  be  reached,  the  education  which  would 
result  from  the  holding  of  such  a  congress  would  be  worth  all 
the  expense  and  effort  that  would  be  put  forth,  and  would  enable 
the  representatives  of  our  own  country,  when  it  is  possible  to 
secure  results,  to  deal  with  the  question  of  coinage  in  such 
a  manner  as  would  best  promote  the  welfare  of  our  own  people. 

William  M.  Springer. 
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THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  JAMAICA 

BY  LADY  BLAKE. 


What  most  surprised  me  after  a  residence  in  Jamaica  long 
enough  to  enable  me  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  climate  all  the 
year  round,  was  its  comparative  coolness.  In  the  West  Indies 
the  sweltering,  stifling  heat  of  the  East  Indies  is  unknown.  The 
days  are  undeniably  hot,  the  direct  rays  of  a  tropical  sun  being 
invariably  too  ardent  to  be  desirable,  but  the  nights  are  almost 
always  cool  and  pleasant,  and  the  evenings  and  early  mornings 
are  ideally  delightful.  All  through  the  day,  from  about  9  a.m. 
to  6  P.M.,  a  strong  sea  breeze,  called  by  the  early  Spanish  settlers 
*Hhe  doctor,''  blows  almost  continuously,  and  at  night  a 
deliciously  cool  and  refreshing  land  breeze  sets  in,  sweeping 
gently  down  from  the  Blue  Mountains,  and,  as  all  things  are 
judged  by  comparison,  seeming  downright  chilly  after  the  heat  of 
the  day,  so  as  to  render  a  blanket  often  a  desirable  adjunct  to 
one's  covering  at  night,  even  in  the  middle  of  summer. 

The  continuance,  not  the  intensity,  of  the  heat  in  the  West 
Indies  is  what  is  trying  to  Europeans,  accustomed  to  the  bracing 
frosts  and  snows  of  more  northern  climes.  After  months  and 
months  of  smiling  summer,  one  begins  to  feel  a  little  "  run  down," 
as  the  phrase  is,  and  to  realize  that  the  winters  of  the  stern  and 
solemn  North  are  a  desirable  tonic.  But  Jamaica,  like  Cleopatra, 
has  the  charm  of  "  infinite  variety."  To  be  braced,  there  is  no 
need  to  face  the  wearisomeness  and  discomforts  of  a  long  and 
tedious  voyage,  for  above  those  hot  dry  plains  tower  the  glorious 
Blue  Mountains ;  "  the  eternal  hills"  will  afford  us  just  what  we 
want.  So  we  order  a  '^  buggy," — as  the  light  and  convenient  little 
hooded  carriages  in  general  use  in  Jamaica  are  termed,  with  that 
ugliness  of  diction  that  distinguishes  most  things  coming  from  the 
United  States, — and  the  pair  of  rat-like  but  well-bred  and  wiry 
little  horses  that  draw  it  soon  cause  the  scene  to  change  from  the 
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untidy-looking  cashaws,  and  dusty  cacti,  and  penguins  of  the 
plains  in  this  rainless  month  of  July^  to  the  nodding  bamboos^ 
the  fluttering  lilac  plumes  of  the  mountain-pride,  the  chocolate, 
coffee,  and  orange  trees  that  form  a  luxuriant  foreground  to  the 
romantic  scenery  of  the  picturesque  gorge  of  Gordon  Town, 
through  which  rushes  and  sparkles  the  Hope  River,  as  if  rejoic- 
ing to  bring  life  and  refreshment  to  the  thirsty  plain  below. 

High  on  either  hand  rise  the  grass-clad  hills,  now,  alas  !  de- 
nuded of  the  lofty  forests  that  once  drew  down  the  blessing  of 
rain  in  abundance.  Here  and  there  a  tiny  cottage  is  perched  like 
a  swallow's  nest  against  some  shoulder  of  the  steep  incline,  sur- 
rounded by  a  field  of  pineapples  and  shaded  by  a  bougainvillea, 
whose  rich  mantle  of  magenta  blossoms  proves  that  no  color,  in 
itself  and  in  its  proper  place,  is  unpleasing. 

Lower  down,  nearer  the  stream,  stand  more  ambitious  dwell- 
ings, with  prettily  carved  and  painted  verandas,  over  which  trail 
the  great  white  blossoms  of  the  peanmontia  grandiflora,  or  the 
sweet-scented,  wax-like  flowers  of  the  stephanotis.  Geraniums, 
roses,  heliotrope,  and  nasturtiums  (exotics  here)  cluster  in  cher- 
ished beds  in  the  garden,  amidst  a  neglected  tangle  of  tropical 
shrubs,  where  flame  out  the  gorgeous  crimson  flowers  of  the 
hibiscus,  or  the  pale-blue  blossoms  of  the  plumbago  stretch  gently 
upwards  towards  the  light.  A  golden  allamanda  lolls  over  the 
fence,  and,  above,  the  huge  dark-green,  deeply-indented  leaves 
of  the  bread-fruit  (one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  trees),  and  the 
olive  and  ruddy  brown  leaves  of  the  star-apple,  '^  two-faced,  like 
a  woman,"  according  to  the  negro  proverb,  form  a  delightful 
canopy,  beneath  which  the  owner  of  the  miniature  Eden  may 
swing  contentedly  in  his  hammock  and  watch  such  passers  as 
come  by,  principally  files  of  women  passing  down  to  market, 
chattering  volubly,  their  petticoats  well  drawn  up  over  their  stal- 
wart hips,  so  as  not  to  impede  their  steps.  Bright-colored  bandan- 
nas are  twisted,  turban-like,  round  their  heads,  on  which  are  piled 
huge  bunches  of  bananas,  or  gaily-painted  baskets  heaped  high 
with  green  and  brown  avocado  pears,  bright  yellow  mangoes, 
yams,  carrots,  and  scallions,  all  balanced  with  astonishing  skill. 

For  miles  and  miles  these  women  walk  barefooted  briskly  and 
cheerily,  though  heavily  laden  with  their  wares  for  the  market. 
When  they  draw  near  the  town,  some  sit  down  and  force  their 
shrinking  feet  into  the  boots  that  were  carried  so  much  more 
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conveniently  on  their  heads,  though  the  greater  number  reserve 
those  uncomfortable  impedimenta  of  an  unwise  civilization  for 
the  pleasing  pain  of  their  Sunday  toilette.  Unencumbered  with 
the  hideous  high-heeled  parodies  known  as  '^  French  boots''  by 
the  uninitiated,  these  women  swing  bravely  along,  sometimes 
traversing  a  distance  of  over  twenty  miles  to  Kingston,  the  mere 
distance  in  miles  not  at  all  representing  the  endurance  and  exer- 
tion necessary  to  ascend  and  descend  the  steep  and  rugged  mount- 
ain paths.  It  has  been  calculated  that  10,000  people  come  in 
this  manner  every  Saturday  into  Kingston  market,  sleeping  the 
previous  night  (for  markets  in  the  tropics  open  with  the  dawn) 
in  the  piazzas  of  the  town  or  in  the  bush  by  the  wayside. 

To  return  to  our  journey.  For  three  miles  through  the 
beautiful  gorge,  it  is  all  collar-work  for  the  horses  and  a  pano- 
rama of  loveliness  and  interest  for  us ;  then  we  reach  the  little 
hamlet  that  lends  its  name  to  the  valley.  Here  the  driving-road 
ends,  and  ponies  await  us  for  the  ascent.  They  are  small,  but 
generally  sure-footed  and  quiet,  some  of  them,  indeed,  possessing 
powers  of  climbing  that  are  positively  cat-like.  Riding  in  the 
hills  is  necessarily  slow,  as  progression  is  very  much  like  riding 
up  and  down  the  declivity  of  an  exceedingly  steep  roof,  with  an 
occasional  excursion  along  the  extreme  edge  of  the  gutter  for  a 
change ;  consequently  distance  is  computed  by  the  time  taken  to 
accomplish  it,  not  by  the  number  of  miles  traversed. 

To  reach  our  destination  to-day  will  take  about  three  hours. 
But  what  a  glorious  ride  it  is.  The  path  winds  along  under 
mango  and  mahoe  trees ;  the  lovely  foliage  of  the  wild  tamarind 
makes  a  delicious  shade ,  its  long  branches  laden  with  bunches  of 
twisted  crimson  pods,  out  of  which  hang  rows  of  ebon-black  seeds  ; 
the  bank  beneath  is  a  mass  of  gold  and  silver  and  maiden-hair 
ferns,  through  which  peep  the  blue  blossoms  of  the  evil-eye,  the 
yellow,  trumpet-shaped  bells  of  the  gentian,  or  the  brilliant  scar- 
let flowers  of  the  exquisite  "dazzle." 

Mocking-birds  call  from  the  thickets,  and  a  minute,  brilliant- 
green  bird  with  a  crimson  spot  on  its  throat,  a  creature  that 
looks  as  if  made  of  emeralds  and  one  large  ruby,  is  seated  on  a 
branch  near  the  stream.  It  is  the  "  Jamaica  robin  "  or  "  tocty  "; 
so  small  is  it  that  formerly  it  was  reckoned  amongst  the  hum- 
ming-birds and  was  so  classed  by  no  less  a  naturalist  than  Sir 
Hans  Sloane.      It  belongs,  in  reality,  to  the  kingfisher  family. 
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and;  like  the  English  kingfisher,  nests  in  holes  in  banks.  Hnm* 
ming-birds  flash  like  jewels  through  the  woods ;  one  tiny  ''bee 
humming-bird/'  the  smallest  of  known  birds^  dashes  almost  into 
one's  face  in  evident  anger.  Its  nest  must  be  close  by.  Here 
it  is,  oddly  enough,  perched  at  the  top  of  a  bunch  of  small 
unripe  bananas ;  a  tiny,  beautiful  structure,  hardly  larger  than  a 
tailor's  thimble,  lined  with  down  of  the  silk  cotton-tree,  and 
covered  with  traces  of  gray  lichen,  woven  on  to  the  nest  in  some 
marvellous  fashion  with  the  threads  from  a  spider's  web.  In  tho 
nest  nestle  two  little  downy  creatures  hardly  larger  than  good- 
sized  honey-bees,  with  very  long  beaks  in  proportion  to  their 
size,  which  they  open  wide,  clamoring  vigorously  at  the  sound  of 
any  chirp  that  seems  to  herald  the  approach  of  food.  The  par- 
ent bird  hovers  over  them,  and,  undismayed  by  our  curious  pres- 
ence, inserts  her  beak  down  each  tiny  throat  in  turn,  pouring 
into  it  the  welcome  food. 

Thirty  or  forty  feet  below  the  track  gurgles  along  the  mount- 
ain torrent,  and  over  it  hover  numbers  of  butterflies ;  and  dragon- 
flies,  with  iridescent  bodies  and  what  look  like  heavy  black  wings, 
flit  about,  seeking  some  quiet  pool  in  which  to  lay  their  eggs. 
As  we  get  higher  the  character  of  tho  vegetation  changes.  Tall 
^vild  ginger  plants,  with  long,  sword-like  leaves,  and  white  or 
orange-colored  flowers  that  emit  a  strong  sweet  scent  carried  far 
by  the  air,  so  that  the  mountain  side  is  almost  heavy  with  perfume, 
grow  by  the  acre.  The  sturdy  silver  fern  still  throws  np  its  large 
fronds,  but  the  gold  fern  and  the  maiden-hair  ferns  have  disap- 
peared ;  in  their  place  here  and  there  a  true  fern  rears  its  stately 
head ;  the  masses  of  pink  begonias  grow  larger  and  denser,  till  in 
places  the  hillside  is  rosy  with  their  shell-like  blossoms.  Juniper 
cedars  become  larger  and  more  frequent,  and  diffuse  an  aromatic, 
delicious  odor  all  around. 

But  our  brain  is  growing  regularly  weary  by  the  succession  of 
beauties,  and  it  is  a  steep,  long,  and  tiresome  climb  up  the  last 
hill.  Our  poor  pony  has  no  light  task  ;  an  old  man  has  begged 
for  the  **  loan  of  a  tail "  (a  very  usual  request  in  the  hills)  and 
is  hanging  on  to  that  portion  of  our  steed,  more  to  the  man's 
satisfaction  than  to  that  of  the  quadruped.  It  seems  as  if  the 
top  of  the  hill  receded  the  further  we  go.  It  takes  a  whole  hour 
crawling  up  it.  The  evening  is  beginning  to  close  in,  and  now 
come  the  fireflies ;  the  whole  mountain  side  is  alive  with  them. 
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They  dance  and  sparkle  eyery where,  in  the  bamboos  overshadow- 
ing the  path,  in  the  grass  at  our  feet.  Once  or  twice  we  mistake 
them  for  shooting  stars.  One  poor  wretch  is  caught  in  a  spider^s 
web  in  that  white  flowering  yucca,  and  glitters  to  the  List  as  it 
writhes  in  torment,  while  the  spider,  with  human  relentlessness, 
drives  its  fangs  into  its  beautiful  victim.  But  our  journey  is 
over ;  at  last  we  reach  our  destination,  the  government  cinchona 
plantation. 

The  plantation  was  made  in  1868  by  the  direction  of  Sir  John 
Peter  Grant,  governor  of  Jamaica,  with  the  object  of  propagating 
cinchona  and  extending  its  cultivation  in  the  island.  The  fall 
in  the  price  of  quinine,  consequent  on  the  spread  of  cinchona-plant- 
ing in  Ceylon  and  India,  has  prevented  the  Jamaica  cinchona 
from  proving  the  gold  mine  it  was  once  fondly  hoped  it  might 
turn  out.  Still,  even  at  the  reduced  price,  it  pays  its  way  fairly 
well,  and  a  war  would  render  the  profits  large.  For  two  centu- 
ries the  Jesuit's  bark,  as  it  was  popularly  called  from  having  been 
first  used  and  distributed  by  the  far-seeing  and  untiring  Jesuit 
fathers,  was  the  jealously-guarded  monopoly  of  Peru.  Its  valua- 
ble properties  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  following 
accident :  A  party  of  men,  worn  and  weary,  were  making  their 
way  through  one  of  the  vast  forests  of  South  America.  One  of 
them  was  sick  with  fever,  nigh  unto  death ;  his  companions  were 
unable  to  carry  him  through  the  thick  jungle,  and,  coming  to  a 
small  pool  of  water,  the  sick  man  there  lay  down,  as  he  supposed, 
to  die.  The  others  went  forward  to  seek  assistance,  if  it  could  be 
found.  After  a  few  days,  having  come  to  some  habitations  and 
obtained  relief,  the  men  returned  to  where  they  had  left  their 
comrade,  with  the  intention  of  burying  his  body,  when  to  their  as- 
tonishment the  man  was  not  only  alive,  but  the  fever  had  left  him 
and  he  was  recovering.  Lying  by  the  little  pool,  the  sick  man  had 
.assuaged  his  burning  thirst  by  drinking  of  the  water,  bitter  as  it 
was,  no  doubt,  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree  that  had  fallen  and  lay 
rotting  in  it.  Before  long  the  fever  left  him,  and  he  began  to 
mend. 

This  circumstance  is  said  to  have  first  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  value  of  Peruvian  bark.  Not  long  afterwards  a  great  lady, 
wife  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  was  cured  at  Lima  of  a  dangerous 
fever  by  the  administration  of  a  decoction  of  the  bark  ;  on  her 
return  to  Spain  she  introduced  its  use  in  her  own  country,  and 
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Linnaeus  immortalized  the  Countess  of  Chinchon  by  bestowing 
her  name  on  the  genus.  It  was  not  till  I860,  after  a  long,  la- 
borious journey  through  the  Andes,  that  Clements  Markham  suc- 
ceeded, not  without  running  some  risk,  in  obtaining  a  supply  of 
young  cinchona  plants,  every  obstacle  being  opposed  by  the  peo- 
ple to  their  being  carried  out  of  the  country.  From  these  plants 
the  cinchona  cultivations  of  India,  Jamaica,  and  other  British 
possessions  had  their  origin,  and  throve  so  well  as  rapidly  to  bring 
down  the  price  of  quinine.  The  cinchona,  with  its  oval  deeply- 
veined  leaves,  is  a  pretty  tree,  especially  when  in  blossom,  and  the 
bunches  of  delicate  fluffy  pink-and-white  flowers  emit  a  delicious 
fragrance.  The  branches  are  often  gray  with  lichens,  and  the 
richer  the  growth  of  lichens,  the  more  valuable  the  bark. 

The  climate  of  these  uplands  is  perfect,  resembling  the  most 
lovely  English  summer  weather,  with  a  fresh,  exhilarating  feeling 
in  the  air  that  recalls  Switzerland  and  the  Alps.  The  evenings, 
however,  are  cooler  than  those  of  our  English  summer,  so  that 
when  the  day  closes  it  is  pleasant  to  have  a  fire  of  fragrant  cedar 
logs  in  the  sitting-room.  The  scenery  all  around  is  strikingly 
fine.  Blue  Mountain  Peak,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  West 
Indies,  on  whose  summit,  as  is  related  with  pride,  ice  has  more 
than  once  been  found,  rises  on  one  hand  ;  John  Crow  Peak  on 
the  other,  beyond  which  rises  range  upon  range  of  mountains, 
melting  away  in  a  blue  haze  on  the  horizon.  Below  glistens  the 
placid  sea ;  through  it  the  palisades  writhe  like  a  dark  serpent 
with  Port  Royal  for  its  head,  guarding  the  magnificent  harbor, 
while  "  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view  **  of  hot,  dusty 
Kingston,  with  the  Liguanea  plain  brightened  here  and  there  by 
the  green  gleam  of  cane  fields. 

The  rides  through  the  high  mountain  district  are  most  beau- 
tiful, but  one  must  have  a  steady  head  to  venture  on  some  of  the 
paths,  which,  in  places,  are  barely  a  couple  of  feet  wide,  the 
mountain  rising  sheer  at  one  side,  with  a  precipice  at  the  other, 
down  which  a  single  false  step  on  the  part  of  one's  pony  would 
send  one  spinning  a  couple  of  thousand  feet.  On  many  of 
these  paths  it  is  dangerous  to  stop  for  a  single  moment,  and  im- 
possible to  turn  round  or  pass  man  or  beast.  In  one  instance  a 
lady  dropped  her  handkerchief  and  had  to  proceed  without  it,  as 
the  track  was  so  narrow  that  no  one  would  dismount  to  pick 
it  up. 
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The  hills  are  thickly  covered  with  masses  of  the  largest  and 
most  juicy  wild  strawberries  to  be  procured  anywhere ;  in  places 
they  grow  as  if  planted  in  regular  beds.  Cape  gooseberries  and 
blackberries  abound^  and  there  are  bilberries  in  quantities^  but 
the  lowly  shrub  from  which  we  were  wont  at  home  to  pluck  the 
latter  has  here  sprung  into  a  regular  tree,  in  whose  shade  we 
sit  and  rest  when  wearied  with  strawberry-picking. 

Enjoyable  expeditions  may  be  made  in  all  directions.  A  ride 
to  the  top  of  the  peak  and  a  night  in  the  hut  near  the  summit 
for  the  enterprising,  or  a  tramp  to  the  top  of  cloud-capped  John 
Crow,  clearing  the  way  as  we  go  with  machetes ;  the  shrill  whistle 
of  the  unseen  '^  solitaire  '^  ringing  all  round  us ;  every  now  and  then 
the  presence  of  a  wild  hog  hidden  in  the  bush  telling  how  much 
he  is  disturbed  by  the  unwonted  intrusion.  So  invigorating  is 
the  air  that  one  may  walk  for  miles  without  feeling  fatigue. 

To  the  lover  of  botany  or  the  collector  of  ferns,  the  highlands 
of  Jamaica  are  simply  paradise.  Flowers  of  the  most  brilliant 
hues  and  graceful  forms,  from  the  homely  gorse  and  modest 
pansy,  which  have  *^  gone  wild  *'  in  the  island,  to  true  denizens 
of  the  tropics  abound  everywhere.  The  pink,  velvety  mau- 
randia  grandeus  hangs  its  festoons  over  rock  and  bush  ;  the 
crimson  petals  of  the  blakia  triverirs  show  star-like  amid  the 
dark  foliage,  and  the  little  heath-like  crephea  decandria,  so 
common  in  English  green-houses,  fringes  the  path.  It  is  a  pity 
that  most  of  the  tropical  flowers  have  no  popular  names,  but 
have  to  be  distinguished  by  their  stiff,  pedantic,  scientific  nomen- 
clature lacking  all  the  poetry  and  charm  attaching  to  names  such 
as  the  shepherd's  weather-glass,  the  heart's-ease,  the  forget-me- 
not  of  English  meadows.  Trails  of  large,  white,  sweet-scented 
dog-roses  fling  themselves  over  the  bushes,  and  clusters  of  passion- 
flowers delight  the  eye,  while  their  fruits,  known  as  sweet-cups, 
are  juicy  and  agreeable  to  thirsty  palates. 

But  perhaps  the  most  delightful  of  all  these  expeditions  is  a 
day  spent  in  the  tree-fern  forests.  Theiargest  and  most  magnifi- 
cient  hot-house  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  tropical  vegetation  in  its  native  home,  and  one  there  elijoys  it 
in  the  cool  shade,  free  from  the  stifling  atmosphere  so  oppres- 
sive in  hot-houses.  Huge  tree-ferns  tower  five-and-twenty  and 
thirty  feet  high.  On  seeing  similar  ones  in  the  mountains  of 
Hispaniola,  ^*  the  Spaniards  argued  the  richness  of  the  soil,  mak- 
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ing  ferns  grow  to  such  a  vast  bigness^  which  in  Europe  were  so 
inconsiderable." 

The  stems  of  the  tree-ferns  give  shelter  to  myriads  of  filmy 
ferns  of  fairy-like  delicacy  and  loveliness.  They  climb  over  the 
rocks,  cling  to  every  branch,  and  embrace  each  fallen  stem. 
Selaginellas  and  mosses  lend  their  aid  to  enhance  the  beauty  of 
the  scene,  and  even  in  this  greensward  ^shade  flowers  are  not 
wanting.  The  small  dark-blue  flowers  of  the  manettia  lygis- 
tum  peep  out  from  amongst  the  shrubs  over  which  they  twine, 
while,  above,  the  rich  bells  of  the  merianea  bullifera  (which 
takes  its  name  from  the  well-known  artist  and  naturalist  Mme. 
de  Merian)  hang  blushing  at  their  own  beauty. 

Transparent-winged  butterflies,  curious  as  beautiful,  and 
countless  moths  flutter  up  from  moss  and  tree  as  one  forces  a  way 
through  the  intertwining  boughs,  and  it  is  just  possible  that 
an  sasthetic  spider, with  formidable  fangs  has  made  its  funnel- 
shaped  nest  and  covered  the  trap-door  with  translucent  films 
in  that  luxuriant  mass  of  ferns ;  so  it  is  as  well  not  too  rashly  to 
thrust  one's  hands  into  hidden  neighborhoods.  However,  one  of 
the  many  advantages  of  Jamaica  is  that  the  dangers  of  venomous 
reptiles  and  insects  are  few.  Poisonous  snakes  there  are  none, 
and  such  harmless  kinds  as  it  once  possessed  have  become  so 
scarce  that  to  find  one  is  a  rare  prize. 

Scorpions  there  are,  but,  unless  molested,  one  never  hears  of 
their  stinging.  In  the  mountains  they  are  seldom  seen.  I  once 
found  one,  when  breaking  off  a  piece  of  rock  to  watch  a  community 
of  ants.  Comfortably  ensconced  on  a  ledge  of  rock  in  the  midst 
of  the  ants  was  a  small,  light-colored  scorpion  with  a  young  fam- 
ily of  six  or  seven  on  her  back,  and  some  "  children  of  a  larger 
growth  '*  squatting  around  her.  Probably  the  scorpions  had  chosen 
the  spot  in  order  to  feed  on  the  ants  and  their  eggs,  but  the  ants 
apparently  had  no  fear  of  the  intruders,  as,  had  they  turned  on 
the  scorpions,  the  latter  would  have  fared  no  better  than  did  Gul- 
liver among  the  Lilliputs.  It  is  singular  to  watch  a  maternal 
scorpion  carrying  her  family  on  her  back.  I  have  counted  as 
many  as  seventy  young  ones  so  carried.  As  they  grew  larger,  the 
little  creatures  sometimes  descended  and  ran  about,  and  when 
alarmed  scuttled  back  to  their  point  of  vantage,  using  their  par- 
ent's legs  as  a  scaling-ladder.  The  mother  is  said  to  feed  her 
young  with  her  saliva.    It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  in- 
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fant  scorpions  preyed  upon  their  mother,  sucking  out  her  body 
till  she  was  left  a  dry  skeleton.  This  is  certainly  not  the  case^  and 
the  idea  probably  arose  from  the  old  scorpion  sloughing  her  coat 
after  the  departure  of  the  brood.  For  the  reputation  of  the 
scorpion's  amiability,  I  regret  to  say  that  sometimes  the  parents 
devour  their  offspring.  I  kept  a  scorpion  and  its  young  for  some 
days  securely  papered  up  in  a  box  from  which  nothing  could 
have  escaped  ;  having  procured  a  bottle  that  seemed  a  more  de- 
sirable abode  for  the  family,  I  opened  the  box  ;  the  mother  scor- 
pion was  there,  but  its  offspring  were  gone. 

Mosquitoes,  as  everywhere  in  the  tropics,  do  their  host,  like 
some  higher  beings,  to  render  themselves  obnoxious.  In  the 
woods  they  are  of  a  peculiarly  fierce  temperament,  but  they  are 
not  as  numerous  in  Jamaica  as  in  other  islands  of  the  West  In- 
dies, and  during  the  winter  months  there  is  almost  complete  im- 
munity from  them  even  in  the  plains.  Ticks  are  the  chief  pest 
of  the  island,  but  they,  again,  only  appear  during  a  few  months 
of  the  year,  and  scarcely  make  their  way  to  the  high  hills. 

But,  to  make  amends  for  the  unpleasing  qualities  of  some  in- 
sects (if  it  is  permissible  in  a  slight  paper  like  this,  for  unscienti- 
fic convenience,  to  class  ticks  in  that  category),  there  are  others 
that  afford  one  nothing  but  delight.  A  beautiful  sight  is  to 
watch  a  flight  of  emperor-moths  (  Urania  Sloanus),  which  some- 
times appear  soaring  and  wheeling  in  the  air  in  hundreds,  flying 
up  and  up  till  they  are  lost  to  sight.  Though  so  numerous,  these 
lovely  moths  are  difficult  to  capture,  their  flight  being  so  high 
and  strong  as  more  to  resemble  that  of  a  lark  than  that  of  an  in- 
sect; indeed,  I  have  more  than  once  mistaken  an  emperor-moth 
for  a  small  bird.  The  groundwork  of  the  wings  is  black,  with 
iridescent  stripes  and  patches  of  blue,  green,  and  rose-color. 
Whence  they  come  is  a  mystery.  I  believe  the  caterpillars  are  un- 
known to  science,  though  somewhere  in  the  mountains  they  must 
exist  in  thousands.  The  moths  appear  to  come  down  from  the 
higher  mountains,  flying  down  sometimes  as  far  as  the  plains. 
The  easiest  way  of  obtaining  specimens  is  by  shooting  them  with 
a  small  collecting-gun  charged  with  sand. 

The  mountains  of  Jamaica,  even  to  the  natives,  have  been  teri^a 
incognita  till  very  recent  days.  When  the  Spaniards  discovered 
Xamayca,  though  the  seacoasts  were  thickly  populated  by  In- 
dians, the  ''inland  parts  were  unpeopled  solitudes.'*  The  Spanish 
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settlers  only  inhabited  the  plains^  and  the  early  English  settlers 
seem  to  have  followed  the  example,  for,  after  the  great  earthquake 
of  1692,  an  eye-witness  thus  speaks  of  the  Blue  Mountains :  "  But 
those  wild  desert  places  being  rarely  or  never  visited  by  anybody, 
not  by  negroes  themselves,  we  are  yet  ignorant  of  what  happened 
there/'  The  introduction  of  the  coflfee-tree  probably  first  led  to 
the  opening-up  and  settlement  of  the  uplands.  Numerous  com- 
fortable little  houses  with  their  coffee  works  and  barbecues,  around 
which  flourish  rich  European  and  tropical  flowers  in  a  delightful 
medley,  are  now  dotted  about  the  former  desolate  mountain  soli- 
tudes; negro  huts  cluster  here  and  there  beneath  clumps  of 
bananas,  and  their  cultivations  are  creeping  up  and  invading  even 
the  higher  hills ;  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  Narrow  and 
precipitous  bridle-paths  are  at  present  the  only  means  of  access  to 
those  regions  of  wondrous  beauty  and  healthfulness,  and  are  ill 
adapted  for  carrying  down  the  rich  produce  to  which  the  ex- 
tended cultivation  is  giving  rise,  and  impossible  to  be  attempted 
by  invalids  in  search  of  renewed  life  and  health. 

If,  as  we  hope,  Jamaica  may  ere  long  become  a  health  resort 
and  playground,  not  only  for  the  West  Indies  and  America,  but 
for  Europe,  a  driving-road  to  the  sanatorium  that  must  then 
arise  amidst  the  mountains  is  an  absolute  necessity,  for  many 
invalids  who  now  throng  the  Mediterranean  Riviera  will  then 
acknowledge  that  the  Jamaican  mountains,  which  restored  their 
vanished  strength,  are  not  only  one  of  tlie  loveliest  but  one  of 
the  healthiest  spots  in  God*s  creation. 

Edith  Blake. 
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SHALL  WE  HAVE  FREE  SHIPS? 

BY    CAPTAII^    JOHN    CODMAN. 


In  the  January  number  of  The  North  Am  brio ak  Review 
Mr.  Cramp  essays  a  reply  to  your  question  as  to  the  cost  of  ships. 
Leaving  out  of  consideration  what  he  says  of  contracts  for 
national  vessels  as  irrelevant  to  the  purpose,  his  answer,  con- 
densed, is  this  :  ^'  Do  you  mean  tramps  ?  Well,  it  is  beneath 
the  dignity  of  an  American  mechanic  to  build  vessels  of  that 
class.  We  would  not  duplicate  them  at  any  cost.  Do  you  mean 
such  ships  as  the  *  ocean  greyhounds '  ?  I  have  to  say  that  every 
shipyard  has  methods,  systems,  and  practices  peculiarly  its  own.  I 
would  not  build  ships  just  like  them,  but  I  would  build  ships 
equally  good  for  the  same  price.'' 

It  is  very  common  to  sneer  after  this  manner  at  the  great 
fleet  of  independent  steamships,  which,  notwithstanding  the  large 
number  and  tonnage  of  the  regular  lines,  far  exceed  them, 
and  are  actually  doing  the  principal  business  upon  the  ocean, 
many  of  them  owned  and  commanded  by  American  citizens.  It 
is  true  that  they  are  roughly  finished,  for  fine  brass  and  joiner 
work  is  not  required  for  freighting  ;  but  the  plea  that  they  are 
unseaworthy  is  negatived  by  the  fact  that  underwriters  insure 
them  and  the  cargoes  they  carry.  Shippers  and  underwriters 
may  be  supposed  to  understand  their  own  affairs,  and  cap- 
tains and  oflScers  to  set  a  value  upon  their  own  lives.  At  all 
events,  it  is  undeniable  that,  when  an  American  desires  to  have 
an  independent  steamship  (call  her  a  "  tramp''  if  you  please)  or 
an  iron  sailing  ship  to  be  employed  exclusively  in  foreign  trade, 
he  invariably  has  her  built  in  England  or  Scotland,  registers  her 
in  the  name  of  a  British  subject,  and  takes  a  mortgage  upon  her  for 
her  full  value^a  round-about  course  that  he  is  forced  by  our  absurd 
navigation  laws  to  pursue,  and  one  that  he  would  certainly  avoid 
if  he  could  be  equally  well  served  at  homo. 
VOL.  CLIV. — NO.  424.  23 
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In  considering  what  Mr.  Cramp  has  elsewhere  said,  I  shall 
treat  him,  I  trust,  with  courtesy ;  while,  as  a  Free-Trader,  lookmg 
upon  protection  as  an  injustice,  I  cannot  regard  subsidies  and 
bounties  for  the  promotion  of  shipbuilding  otherwise  than  as  unjust 
extortions,  or,  at  the  best,  needless  charities,  and  those  who  ask 
for  them  as  suppliants  at  our  hands.  Mr.  Cramp  has  Yoluntarily 
placed  himself  in  that  attitude.  Somewhat  analogous  to  the 
subject  under  consideration  is  a  most  valuable  and  comprehensive 
paper  written  for  Scribner's  Magazine  of  November,  1891,  by 
Mr.  John  H.  Gould,  on  "  The  Ocean  Steamship  as  a  Freight 
Carrier. ''  Both  writers  agree  in  what  }s  patent  to  all  others  as 
well  as  to  them,  that  the  American  foreign  carrying  trade  is 
rapidly  becoming  annihilated.     Mr.  Gould  observes  : 

**  Every  nation  is  interested  in  the  extension  of  its  ocean  freight-canyf ng 
business.  Tlie  welfare  of  the  farmer,  the  artisan,  and  the  merchant  is  inter- 
woven with  that  of  men  who  live  on  the  sea.  Commerce  and  the  industries 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  magnificent  showing  that  the  former  makes  is  only 
an  indication  of  the  prosperity  of  the  latter.  No  more  apt  illnstration  of  the 
growth  of  the  American  nation  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  can  be 
pointed  out  than  the  development  of  her  ocean  tratfic." 

Now,  the  magnificent  showing  of  commerce  here  presented 
applies  to  the  United  States  ;  but  the  prosperity  of  the  "  ocean 
freight-carrying  business,'*  with  which  he  would  connect  it, 
applies  to  almost  every  other  civilized  nation  under  the  sun, 
which  we  have  protected  in  the  transportation  of  our  commerce 
to  the  exclusion  of  our  own  people,  as  Mr.  Gould  himself  has 
shown.  The  facts  he  has  adduced  in  proof  of  this  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  Mr.  Cramp's  theory  that  our  commerce  can  only  be 
successful  if  carried  on  in  American-built  vessels,  which  cannot  be 
built  unless  "  the  farmer,  the  artisan,  the  merchant,'*  and  every- 
body else,  including  the  poor  laundresses  and  shop-girls,  contrib- 
ute their  money  to  confer  bounties  and  subsidies  upon  Mr. 
Cramp  and  his  fellow  shipbuilders. 

One  would  think  that  the  testimony  before  the  shipping  com- 
mittee, and  the  subsequent  debate  in  Congress  that  defeated  the 
monstrous  Bounty  Bill,  of  which  Mr.  Cramp  was  one  of  the  chief 
engineers,  had  disposed  of  the  "  historic  lie  "  that  Great  Britain 
grants  subsidies  for  the  promotion  of  shipbuilding,  or  that  she 
subsidizes  the  infinitesimal  part  of  her  immense  steam  fleet  for  any 
purposes  whatever  other  than  those  of  postal  necessity  and  those 
for  adaptation  to  naval  requirements.    The  results  of  the  Subsidy 
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Bill  passed  by  the  last  Congress  shoald  effectually  dispel  the  illu- 
sion that  legislation  of  this  kind  will  promote  shipbuilding  or  the 
carrying  trade.  It  was  a  direct  and  needless  bonus  to  already 
existing  steamship  companies^  who  will  not  be  induced  by  it  to 
build  a  single  vessel  that  they  would  not  have  built  in  the  course 
of  their  regular  business,  and  who  will  not  reduce  their  rate  of 
freight  or  passage  one  penny  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  who  have 
bestowed  this  bounty  upon  them.  And  yet  the  president  of  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  the  otherwise  exceedingly  able 
article  contributed  to  The  North  American  Review  of  October 
last,  is  still  so  infatuated  with  the  idea  that  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company  ought  to  be  in  some  way  hired  to  carry  all  Ameri- 
can goods,  that  he  introduces  this  paragraph  into  his  discussion 
of  *'  Our  Business  Prospects": 

*'  It  is  a  humiliating  fact  that  every  bale  of  New  England-made  goods 
destined  for  China  is  shipped  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  Vancouver, 
and  from  thence  to  its  destination  by  English  steamers,  and  this  large  traffic 
has  been  diverted  from  the  American  raUways  and  from  the  Pacific  Mail 
steamers  because  that  line  of  steamers  has  not  heretofore  been  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  English  government  subsidy." 

A  part  of  this  is  quite  true,  notwithstanding  that  a  considera- 
ble subsidy  was  given  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
and,  large  as  that  subsidy  is,  this  state  of  things  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue. But  it  is  not  because  the  steamers  of  that  line  are  unable 
to  compete  with  the  English  lines.  The  ships  of  the  latter  are  all 
built  so  that  they  may  serve  as  men-of-war  if  required,  as  are  the 
'*  City  of  Paris ''  and  other  steamers  of  like  class  on  the  Atlantic. 
Consequently  a  great  deal  of  weight  is  added  and  a  great  deal  of 
room  thrown  out  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  this  purpose.  More- 
over, the  speed  required  necessitates  heavy  machinery  and  an  enor- 
mous consumption  of  coal.  Therefore,  with  all  the  subsidy  they 
receive  on  this  account,  they  cannot  carry  freight  any  cheaper 
than  the  Pacific  Mail  Company's  ships. 

Senator  Edmunds,  who  is  quite  as  much  of  a  Protectionist  as 
Mr.  Smith,  hit  upon  the  cause  which  the  latter  does  not  appre- 
hend, when  he  said  that  *'we  cannot  fight  the  laws  of  nature 
with  congressional  enactments.''  The  Senator  had  studied  geo- 
graphy in  his  youth,  and  Mr.  Smith  seemingly  had  not.  Mr. 
Edmunds  knew  that  degrees  of  longitude  are  shorter  as  we  advance 
to  the  pole  ;  Mr.  Smith,  perhaps,  had  not  yet  made  that  discovery. 

Now,  a  Lowell  mill-owner,  however  much  he  may  talk  of  the 
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'^  patriotism  of  home  industry/' has  an  eye  to  the  main  chance, 
and  does  not  care  a  button  under  what  flag  his  merchandise  is 
shipped  if  he  can  get  it  speedily  to  market.  The  shortest  way 
from  Lowell  to  China  is  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and 
the  British  steamers  from  Vancouver.  It  may  be  a  ''  humiliat- 
ing fact ''  to  Mr.  Smith,  but  if  he  has  any  fault  to  find  it  should 
be  with  the  Creator,  who  flattened  the  earth,  instead  of  bulging 
it  out,  at  the  poles. 

Mr.  Cramp  is  careful  to  mention  the  British  lines  that  are 
subsidized,  but  he  had  not  sufficient  space  to  mention  the  vast 
majority  of  the  lines  and  the  almost  innnnierable  **  tramps  *'  that 
receive  no  subsidy  or  bounty  whatever.  Fortunately  for  his  pur- 
pose, Germany  does  subsidize  a  single  steamship  line  plying 
to  the  East  Indies,  and  from  this  he  draws  the  inference  that 
Germany  subsidizes  all  her  steamships  "  indirectly.'' 

It  is  the  boast  of  Mr.  Cramp  that  he  can  build  for  the  same 
money  a  steamship  equal  in  all  respects  to  any  that  are  built  upon 
the  Clyde ;  and  yet  he  has  never  built  one.  Why  not  ?  The 
Inman  and  the  Red  Star  lines,  some  of  whose  ships  are  subsidized 
and  some  not,  are  owned  chiefly  by  American  citizens,  who  would 
be  glad  to  see  their  own  flag  fly  at  their  peaks,  did  our  laws  per- 
mit. But  if,  as  is  the  case  at  present,  they  must  fly  a  foreign  flag, 
they  would  obtain  the  same  subsidy  from  England  or  from  Bel- 
gium that  is  now  accorded  them,  did  Mr.  Cramp  build  the  ships 
for  them.  Messrs.  Peter  Wright  &  Co.,  being  Philadelphians, 
would  naturally  give  him  the  preference  over  a  British  ship- 
builder, were  he  able  to  fulfil  the  conditions.  Moreover,  these 
gentlemen  have  signified  their  willingness  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  subsidy  offered  by  Congress  to  American-built  ships,  of  $4  per 
ton  per  mile,  for  the  sake  of  having  some  of  their  steamships  under 
their  own  flag,  if  an  American  shipbuilder  will  build  them  as 
cheaply  and  in  as  satisfactory  a  manner  as  they  are  built  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But  thus  far  we  have  heard  of  no 
such  proposition  on  the  shipbuilders'  part.  Mr.  Cramp  com- 
plains that  this  subsidy  of  $4  per  mile  does  not  afford  sufficient 
"encouragement"  for  the  American  shipbuilder  to  compete  with 
the  English  subsidized  lines.  Then  why  does  he  not,  with  or 
without  this  bonus,  try  his  hand  against  the  unsubsidized 
ships  ?  The  reply  to  this  will  doubtless  be  the  stereotyped  one 
that  "  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  cost  of  sailing  the  ships,  and  not 
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in  the  cost  of  building  them.  American  captains,  oflScers,  and 
sailors  would  not  be  content  with  the  pay  and  food  accorded  to 
foreigners.  We  want  a  bounty  for  them  and  not  for  ourselves." 
But  American  captains  and  officers  do  sail  in  these  foreign 
ships ;  and  in  the  great  ocean  carrying  trade  there  are  more  of 
them  thus  employed  than  under  their  own  flag.  As  for  the 
sailors,  there  is  but  the  smallest  proportion  of  them  in  our  navy 
and  merchant  marine  who  are  Americans.  The  sailor  is  still,  as 
he  has  been,  to  my  knowledge  and  in  my  experience,  for  the  last 
half-century,  a  merchantable  commodity,  purchased  at  the  land- 
lord's price  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  ensign  that  flies 
at  the  peak  of  the  ship. 

Crossing  lately  in  a  steamship  of  the  Bed  Star  Line,  sailing 
under  the  Belgian  flag,  but  owned  almost  exclusively  by  our 
countrymen,  I  asked  the  American  captain  what  would  be  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  running  his  ship  if  her  nationality  were 
transferred.  "  No  difference  whatever/*  he  replied,  "  excepting  in 
the  cost  of  the  buntingtoade  in  General  Butler's  protected  mill.'' 

Mr.  Gould  furnishes  a  list,  which,  however,  is  not  complete, 
of  trans-Atlantic  steamship  lines  running  from  the  port  of  New 
York,  numbering  29  and  aggregating  236  ships,  with  a  tonnage 
of  969,573.  Although  Americans  own  the  majority  of  the  stock 
in  some  of  them,  they  are  all  under  foreign  flags,  as  Americans 
are  forbidden  to  hoist  their  own  national  colors  over  their  own 
property. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  stand  the  four  lines  largest  in  ships  and 
tonnage,  neither  of  which  has  ever  received  a  shilling  from  its  gov- 
ernment beyond  mere  letter  postage,  and  the  first  and  greatest 
not  even  that.  The  Wilson  and  Anchor  line  ships  are  all  built 
in  Great  Britain.  Some  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  and 
Hamburg- American  are  still  built  there,  as  all  of  them  were 
until  by  the  policy  of  free  ships  the  Germans  learned  to  build 
their  ships  at  home — that  disastrous  policy  which  Mr.  Cramp 
says  would  cause  *'  the  destruction  of  American  shipbuilding.'' 
It  would,  indeed,  be  most  singular  if  it  should  cause  the  destruc- 
tion of  shipbuilding  in  the  United  States,  when  it  has  promoted 
it  in  all  other  countries.  At  the  outset,  when  the  iron  steamship 
superseded  the  wooden  sailing  ship,  the  people  of  all  nations, 
excepting  our  own,  who  were  forbidden  to  do  so,  went  to  Eng- 
land for  their  ships  ;  and  now,  not  only  Germany,  but  France, 
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Italy,  Bussia,  Spain,  Brazil,  and  even  Japan  and  China,  are 
building  ships  for  themselves.  And  from  that  era  the  carrying 
trade  of  all  these  nations  has  greatly  increased,  while  onrs  has 
dwindled  to  almost  nothing.  If  any  of  them  have  given  ''en« 
couragement,''  as  Mr.  Cramp  asserts,  in  the  way  of  subsidies,  it 
has  been  for  postal  and  not  for  shipbuilding  purposes,  as  is 
instanced  by  the  fact  that  the  subsidies  have  been  paid  to  Eng- 
lish-built ships  as  well  as  to  their  own. 

Mr.  Cramp  still  hopes  to  see  his  favorite  policy  of  a  general 
bounty  ^'  adopted  at  no  distant  day.''  In  the  meantime  he  will 
do  all  in  his  power,  as  he  has  done  heretofore,  to  discourage  any 
kind  of  American  shipowning  that  does  not  bring  money  to  the 
pockets  of  the  domestic  shipbuilders. 

Ten  years  ago  Mr.  John  Boach,  who  entertained  similar  ideas 
to  those  of  Mr.  Cramp,  estimated  that  the  money  paid  to  foreigners 
for  doing  our  carrying  trade  amounted  to  $140,000,000  annually. 
Since  that  time  it  has  vastly  increased,  until  it  will  certainly  be 
much  more  than  $200,000,000  this  present  year.  Were  we  per- 
mitted to  own  ships,  we  might  not  only  appropriate  a  great  part  of 
this  immense  sum  to  ourselves,  but  we  should  have  a  source  for  our 
navy  to  draw  upon  in  time  of  war,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  de- 
pend for  the  manning  of  its  ships  on  men  picked  up  from  all 
the  nationalities  of  the  earth — men  who  have  not  one  patriotic 
American  instinct  in  their  breasts.  But  we  must  forego  all  these 
advantages,  forsooth,  until  that  *'  no  distant  day  ''  anticipated  by 
Mr.  Cramp  when  we  shall  all  contribute  to  the  eleemosynary 
fund  that  he  demands.  His  anticipation  was  not  realized  by  the 
legislation  of  the  last  Congress,  which  was  largely  Bepublican  in 
all  its  branches.  It  certainly  will  not  be  realized  in  the  present 
Congress,  where  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  is 
so  largely  Democratic.  On  the  contrary,  a  free-ship  bill  will  most 
assuredly  be  there  introduced  and  passed.  It  is  even  possible 
that  the  Senate  may  accept  it,  with  some  modifications,  and  that 
the  President  may  attach  his  signature  to  it.  At  all  events,  it  will 
be  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  power  of  obstruction  will  fall 
from  the  hands  of  the  Maine  and  Delaware  shipbuilders,  and  they 
will  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  thing  they  can  do  is 
to  get  up  from  their  knees  and  go  to  work  in  the  endeavor  to  rival 
and  perhaps  surpass  the  ships  of  the  Clyde. 

John  Codman. 
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OUR  COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS  WITH  CHILL 

BY    WILLIAM  E.  CURTIS,   CHIEF    OF   THE   BUREAU    OF   AMERICAN 

REPUBLICS. 


The  foreign  commerce  of  Chili  averages  annually  about  $125,- 
000,000  ;  and  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  nineteen  American  republics, 
with  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  whose  balance  of  trade 
is  regularly  upon  the  right  side  of  the  ledger.  The  statistics  of 
the  commerce  of  the  other  Latin-American  nations  have  usually 
shown  an  excess  of  imports,  and  the  balance  has  been  paid  in  coin 
borrowed  in  Great  Britain  and  the  money  markets  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent  to  promote  internal  improvements  and  private 
enterprises. 

The  commercial  prosperity  of  Chili  is  largely  due  to  the 
possession  of  vast  deposits  of  precious  metals,  and  the  almost 
unlimited  beds  of  nitrate  of  soda  which  underlie  the  sands  of  the 
desert  which  stretches  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles  between  the 
Andes  and  the  ocean.  These  nitrate  beds  are  owned  by  corpora- 
tions or  individuals,  who  pay  a  large  export  tax  to  the  government 
upon  the  saltpetre  and  other  products  into  which  nitrate  is  con- 
verted. The  government  receives  from  this  export  tax  an  income 
reaching  annually  to  the  sum  of  $20,000,000  or  $25,000,000,  which 
has  been  used  in  extending  the  comprehensive  system  of  internal 
improvements  that  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  In  addition  to  the 
nitrate  beds  owned  by  corporations  or  individuals,  there  is  a  large 
tract  remaining  in  possession  of  the  government.  This  has  been 
surveyed  with  the  intention  of  selling  it  at  auction  to  the  public, 
but  as  the  production  of  nitrate  is  now  fully  equal  to  the  demand,  it 
has  been  decided  a  better  policy  to  defer  the  sale  for  the  present. 

The  population  of  Chili  by  the  last  census  was  2,665,926,  but 
these  figures  are  believed  to  be  much  below  the  actual  number  of 
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inhabitants,  because  of  the  reluctance  of  the  common  people  to 
be  enumerated.  An  accurate  and  complete  census  would  doubt- 
less show  a  total  population  of  at  least  three  millions,  and  prob- 
ably more,  without  including  the  savage  and  half-civilized  tribes 
in  the  southern  provinces. 

The  foreign  debt  amounts  to  about  $45,000,000  in  United 
States  currency,  which  was  contracted  chiefly  for  the  construction 
of  railways  and  other  public  improvements  ;  and  the  bonds  of  the 
country  bearing  4J  per  cent,  interest  have,  until  the  recent  revo- 
lution, been  held  above  par.  There  are  about  2,400  miles  of  rail- 
way in  operation,  a  considerable  portion  belonging  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  there  were  about  seven  hundred  additional  miles 
under  construction  when  the  trouble  between  the  late  President 
and  the  Congress  occurred  last  spring.  Now  that  peace  has  been 
restored,  work  upon  these  lines  will  doubtless  be  promptly  re- 
sumed. 

The  most  important  road  under  construction  is  that  which  is 
intended  to  connect  the  railway  system  of  the  country  and  its 
Pacific  ports  with  the  line  that  has  already  been  opened  across 
the  continent  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  give  the  commerce  of  Chili  an  outlet  to 
tlie  Atlantic,  thus  avoiding  the  long  voyage  through  the  Straits 
of  Magellan.  The  rails  are  already  laid  to  the  mountain  wall 
that  separates  the  two  republics,  and  through  that  an  English 
company  is  now  engaged  in  piercing  a  tunnel  about  three  miles 
in  length  that  will  cost  many  millions  of  dollars. 

Of  the  exports  of  Chili  about  three-fourths  are  annually  pur- 
chased by  Great  Britain,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remain- 
der by  France  and  Germany,  although  in  1890  the  oflScial  returns 
showed  a  direct  commerce  with  thirty-one  nations.  These  exports 
consist  of  mineral  products,  silver,  copper,  and  nitrate  of 
soda, — which  compose  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole, — and 
agricultural  products,  wheat,  wool,  flour,  hides,  and  skins. 
About  one-half  the  wheat  goes  to  Europe.  The  rest  is  divided 
between  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Panama.  In  early  times — the  days 
of  the  Argonauts — Chili  supplied  California  with  flour  and  other 
breadstuflfs.  Then  during  the  war  between  Chili  and  Spain 
California  introduced  and  retained  the  trade  upon  the  west  coast, 
but  the  agricultural  resources  of  Chili  were  rapidly  developed  a 
few  years  since,  and  now  she  claims  all  the  markets  for  breadstuffs 
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on  the  Pacific  south  of  Panama,  and  with  her  present  population 
will  be  able  to  supply  them,  although  her  capacity  for  production 
has  been  restricted  by  nature. 

The  commerce  of  Chili  with  the  United  States  is  very  limited, 
and  varies  annually  from  five  to  six  millions  of  dollars,  which  is 
very  nearly  equally  divided  between  imports  and  exports.  She 
sends  us  a  few  cargoes  of  nitrates  and  saltpetre,  a  little  carpet 
wool,  and  a  few  hides  and  skins.  The  duties  collected  upon  our 
imports  from  Chili  during  the  last  year  amounted  to  less  than 
$200,000.  She  buys  of  us  annually  cotton  goods  to  the  value  of 
half  a  million  dollars ;  a  similar  amount  of  lumber  and  furniture  ; 
nearly  as  much  refined  petroleum  ;  a  little  more  than  that  value 
in  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  including  railway  supplies ; 
about  $100,000  worth  of  agricultural  implements ;  the  same 
amount  of  mining  machinery  and  electrical  supplies ;  a  small 
amount  of  provisions,  a  little  refined  sugar,  and  a  few  other 
articles  which  her  merchants  cannot  elsewhere  obtain.  The 
business  is  almost  entirely  conducted  by  three  houses,  one  in 
Boston  and  two  in  New  York.  These  firms  have  sailing  vessels, 
which  make  regular  voyages  around  Cape  Horn,  carrying  selected 
merchandise  to  their  agents  in  Valparaiso,  and  bringing  return 
cargoes  of  wool  and  nitrates  of  soda  which  are  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fertilizers.  There  is  a  small  business  done  also  with 
San  Francisco,  chiefly  through  the  same  houses. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  an  ordinary  merchant  in  Chili  comes  to 
the  United  States  to  purchase  goods.  It  is  quite  as  infrequent 
that  the  people  of  that  country  come  here  as  tourists,  although 
the  fine  steamers  that  sail  between  Valparaiso  and  Europe  are 
usually  crowded  with  passengers.  The  social  and  commercial  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries  have  never  been  more  intimate. 
High  tide  in  trade  was  reached  in  1890,  when  our  imports  from 
Chili  were  valued  at  $3,183,249,  and  our  exports  at  $3,236,945. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Chili  is  controlled  and  almost 
monopolized  by  Great  Britain,  and  many  of  the  great  commercial 
houses  in  England  have  branches  in  Valparaiso  and  other  ports. 
During  the  last  few  years  a  great  deal  of  German  capital  has  been 
introduced  into  Chili,  and  some  of  the  largest  commercial  houses 
are  now  controlled  by  merchants  of  that  nationality.  The  bank- 
ing capital  is  mostly  held  by  natives,  but  Englishmen  and  Germans 
are   found  among  the    directors  of  the  financial  institutions. 
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British  subjects  are  numeroas  and  prominent  in  the  membership 
of  her  boards  of  trade^  stock  exchanges,  and  other  commercial 
organizations,  and  in  Valparaiso  the  English  language  is  spoken 
almost  as  commonly  as  the  Spanish.  There  are  a  few  American 
families  in  Chili,  and  the  Protestant  missionary  work  and  Prot- 
estant schools  are  largely  sustained  by  the  religious  organizations 
which  have  their  headquarters  in  New  York,  but  in  social  as 
well  as  in  commercial  circles  their  influence  is  small  compared 
with  that  exercised  by  the  large  English  colony.  The  cities 
along  the  coast,  from  Valparaiso  northward  for  more  than  a 
thousand  miles,  are  largely  populated  by  English  subjects,  and 
should  they  be  attacked  in  case  of  war,  England  would  suffer 
more  than  Chili. 

In  1889,  the  latest  year  for  which  complete  statistics  are  ob- 
tainable. Great  Britain  purchased  $48,000,000  of  the  $66,000,000 
of  produce  exported  by  Chili.  In  1888  Great  Britain  purchased 
$57,000,000  of  the  $73,000,000  exported.  In  1889  Great  Britain 
furnished  $28,000,000  of  the  $65,000,000  imported  by  Chili,  and 
in  1888  she  furnished  $26,000,000  of  the  $60,000,000  imported. 
These  imports  consisted  entirely  of  manufactured  merchandise, 
the  largest  item  being  cotton  goods  and  other  forms  of  wearing 
apparel.  Wines  and  fancy  articles,  the  finer  qualities  of  wearing 
apparel,  and  other  luxuries  are  purchased  from  France  and  Ger- 
many. 

It  is  not  probable  that  there  will  ever  be  any  considerable 
amount  of  commerce  between  Chili  and  the  United  States.  The 
natural  conditions  forbid  it,  and  the  lines  of  trade  are  so  thor- 
oughly established  that  unless  her  commercial  relations  with 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  should  be  entirely  cut  off,  the 
business  of  the  country  will  still  be  conducted  through  the  branch 
houses  which  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  London, 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Hamburg  have  had  long 
and  firmly  established  at  Valparaiso  and  other  ports  of  the  repub- 
lic. The  trade  relations  between  England  and  Chili  are  as  fixed 
as  they  are  with  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  and  the  younger  sons  of 
the  British  merchants  find  their  commercial  career  in  Valparaiso 
as  naturally  as  they  do  in  Sydney  or  any  other  of  the  colonies  of 
that  empire  upon  which  the  sun  never  sets. 

We  do  not  need  the  nitrates  of  Chili  as  they  are  required  by 
the  impoverished  soil  of  Europe,  nor  her  copper  or  silver,  and 
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there  is  very  little  of  her  products,  except  wool,  that  we  could  use. 
If  a  reciprocity  treaty  could  be  negotiated  under  which  her  wools 
should  be  admitted  free  into  our  ports  in  exchange  for  equivalent 
concessions  in  favor  of  our  cotton  goods,  machinery,  agricultural 
implements,  and  other  manufactured  articles,  the  trade  between 
the  two  nations  might  be  increased  to  the  amount  of  a  few  mill- 
ions of  dollars  annually.  But  such  an  arrangement  is  impossible. 
There  is  no  reason  or  inducement  for  Chili  to  make  tariff  con- 
cessions in  favor  of  the  United  States.  She  is  not  seeking  new 
markets,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  her  to  seek  them.  Her  wool 
finds  favor  and  ready  sale  in  England  and  Belgium  to  the  extent 
of  her  capacity  for  production ;  her  import  duties  are  the  lowest 
imposed  by  any  American  nation,  and  the  greater  part  of  those 
derived  from  the  United  States  are  already  on  the  free  list.  To 
discriminate  in  favor  of  a  country  with  which  she  has  compara- 
tively no  commercial  relations,  and  which  could  not  increase  her 
commerce  or  her  prosperity,  would  be  a  preposterous  proposition. 
Aside  from  the  influence  of  foreign  tradesmen,  which  would  be 
united  against  it,  no  ambitious  politician  in  Chili  would  advocate 
or  defend  so  unpopular  and  unprofitable  a  negotiation. 

The  United  States  can  reach  the  markets  of  Brazil  and  the 
other  republics  of  America  by  the  negotiation  of  reciprocity 
treaties  and  the  intelligent  enlistment  of  private  enterprise ;  but 
in  Chili  there  is  little  hope  of  extending  our  export  trade  beyond 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  offering  her  people  merchandise  of 
a  superior  quality  to  that  which  can  be  furnished  by  Europe. 

The  people  of  that  republic  are  intelligent,  highly  educated, 
and  luxurious  in  their  tastes.  In  the  shops  of  Valparaiso  and 
Santiago  may  be  purchased  everything  that  can  be  found  in 
Paris  or  London.  The  residences  of  the  rich  are  as  sumptuously 
furnished  as  any  of  the  palaces  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  The 
schools  and  universities  of  the  country  are  equal  to  those  of  any 
other  on  the  globe,  and  the  educated  classes  surpass  those  of  the 
United  States  in  linguistic  accomplishments.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  you  find  a  lady  in  Chili  who  cannot  converse  fluently  in  at 
least  one  foreign  language,  and  some  can  speak  two  or  three  lan- 
guages besides  their  own.  The  fashions  of  Paris  reach  Santiago 
as  soon  as  they  reach  New  York,  and  the  Alameda  and  parks  of 
Santiago  are  as  brilliant  of  an  afternoon  as  Eotten  Eow  or  Cen- 
tral Park.     The  highest  degree  of  luxury  is  demanded  by  all  who 
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can  afford  it,  and  they  will  bny  the  best  they  can  obtain,  no 
matter  where  it  comes  from. 

Therefore  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  can  expect 
to  sell  merchandise  in  Chili  only  by  sending  there  articles  of  a 
quality  superior  to  those  their  rivals  in  Europe  produce.  The 
telephone,  the  electric  light,  and  all  other  modern  inventions 
intended  to  promote  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  life,  are  more 
readily  accepted  there  than  in  almost  any  other  country  ;  and 
the  mining  and  milling  interests  demand  and  procure  the  most 
improved  and  economical  machinery  that  can  be  furnished  them. 

The  agricultural  resources  of  Chili  are  limited.  They  will 
never  enable  that  country  to  compete  with  the  United  States,  the 
Argentine  Bepublic,  Australasia,  and  other  great  producers  of 
breadstuffs,  and  all  the  cereals  raised  in  Chili  will  be  required  for 
domestic  consumption  as  the  population  increases.  Nor  are  the 
present  conditions  such  as  to  encourage  great  agricultural  im- 
biigration,  as  in  the  countries  named.  The  public  domain  in  the 
northern  provinces  consists  mainly  of  a  desert  covered  with  sand, 
and  rugged  ranges  of  mountains  that  shelter  vast  mineral  wealth. 

The  fertile  valleys  in  the  populated  districts  are  held  in  great 
estates  by  families  who  reside  at  Santiago  and  in  other  cities,  and 
cultivate  them  upon  the  same  system  that  prevails  in  England 
and  Ireland.  Towards  the  south  there  are  agricultural  lands  of 
considerable  extent,  and  the  government  is  now  constructing  a 
railway  to  encourage  their  development. 

The  mercantile  element  of  the  country  are  generally  foreign- 
ers. The  professional  men,  the  politicians,  the  ofBcers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  the  directors  of  large  institutions  and  establish- 
ments, the  managere  of  estates,  and  the  owners  of  mines  are 
natives.  The  national  pride  and  patriotism  are  intense,  and  are 
found  to  an  even  greater  degree  among  the  women  than  among 
the  men.  No  one  who  has  not  studied  the  social  and  political 
conditions  of  the  country  upon  the  ground  can  appreciate  the 
ardor  with  which  a  citizen  of  Chili  will  maintain  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the  honor  and  integrity  of  his  nation  ;  and  in  a  con- 
test with  a  foreign  power  the  people  would  sacrifice  everything 
rather  than  submit  to  ihterference  or  subjugation.  The  native 
race  of  Chili  was  never  overcome,  and  it  has  been  strengthened 
rather  than  diluted  by  mixing  with  the  best  stock  of  Spain. 

William  E.  Cuetis. 
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L— ITS  SOURCES  AND  AUTHORSHIP  (Continued). 

BY  THB  BIGHT  HONOBABLE  WILLIAM  EWABT  GLADSTONE. 


The  actual  position  of  Horner^  as  a  transcendent  workman,  in 
relation  to  the  materials  of  his  work,  onght,  in  order  to  come  at 
the  truth  of  the  case,  to  be  comprehensively  considered. 

It  was  evidently  a  position  very  different  from  that  of 
Bnddha,  of  Zoroaster,  or  of  Mahomet.  Yet,  in  the  result  of  his  life 
and  thought,  it  has  some,  important,  though  diversified,  approxi- 
mations to  theirs.  For,  like  them,  he  constructed,  or  adjusted,  a 
public  religion,  which  also,  in  adjusting,  he  reformed;  though 
unlike  them  in  this,  that  his  product  was  more  a  work  of  art,  and 
less  a  work  of  religion,  properly  so  called.  We  have  actually 
before  our  eyes,  in  the  **  Iliad'*  and  "  Odyssey,''  a  religious  sys- 
tem, which  distinctively  belongs  to  the  Poems,  and  of  this  sys- 
tem, as  it  stands  there,  he,  if  he  composed  the  Poems,  was  un- 
questionably the  immediate  artificer.  For  surely  no  one  who  has 
drunk  deep  into  the  spirit  of  these  great  works  can  say  that  he 
was  only  a  faithful  copyist,  who  noted  down  with  care  the  par- 
ticulars of  an  established  national  cult,  such  as  only  required  to 
be  diligently  transferred  from  usage  into  song.  For  if  we  ex- 
amine the  theurgy  of  the  Poems,  we  find  that  it  is  as  warm,  as 
instinct  with  vitality,  and  as  dramatic  as  any  part  of  the  human 
or  terrestrial  action.  And  more.  Those  admitted  into  the  studio 
of  a  painter,  when  he  has  his  work  in  progress,  and  who  are  per- 
mitted to  gaze  at  it,  readily  enough  find  that  it  has  not  yet 
attained  its  finished  or  normal  state :  a  limb,  a  hand,  a  vestment, 
tells  us  that  it  is  not  a  thing  formed,  but  only  forming.  Just 
so  it  is  with  the  Olympian  religion  in  Homer,  as  compared  with 
the  picture  offered  us  by  the  classic  times.  In  this  later  picture 
everything  has  been  in  a  manner  stereotyped,  and  so  remains. 
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But  observe  for  a  moment  such  relations  as  are  exhibited  to  us 
in  the  Theomachy  among  the  divinities  themselves  ;  or^  in  the 
fifth  "  Iliad/'  as  between  certain  gods  and  human  warriors ;  or  in 
respect  of  deities  like  Dionusos  and  Aphrodite,  who  have  only, 
as  it  were,  an  embyronic  relation  to  the  Achaian  nation.  We 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  at  once  refer  phenomena  so  pecul- 
iar to  ethnical  and  circumstantial  causes  which  had  not  yet  ex- 
hausted their  motive  force  :  we  see  that  the  system  was  still  in  a 
condition  of  flux,  and  that  the  materials  had  not  yet  everywhere 
coagulated.  The  composite  character  of  the  half-formed  nation, 
Greek  or  Achaian,  whichever  it  be  called,  which  causes,  also  ex- 
plains, this  remarkable  phenomenon.  I  have  already  adverted  to 
the  fact  that  there  were  several  factors  of  the  community, 
indigenous  or  immigrant,  and  that  they  could  not  but  have 
their  several  religious  traditions.  Both  the  ethnical  and 
the  religious  elements  would  take  time  to  settle  down  into  their 
several  locations.  Great  poems  produced  in  such  a  state  of  facts 
would  bear  the  marks  of  what  is  termed  in  trade  a  ''going''  con- 
cern, of  mobile  material  and  an  advancing  process.  Nay,  such 
poems,  the  rarest  productions  of  man,  might — perhaps  it  ought 
to  be  said  they  would — themselves  become  part  and  parcel  of  the 
•  motive  force  for  pushing  that  process  onwards,  and  for  determin- 
ing its  eventual  conditions.  And  the  brain  of  the  man  who 
made  the  poems  could  not  but  be,  in  an  indefinable  but  possibly 
not  inconsiderable  degree,  the  maker  also  of  the  religion.  To 
some  extent  we  may  have  the  means  of  ascertaining  what  were 
the  aims  with  which  he  wrought ;  for  example,  whether  the 
combinations  and  adjustments  of  the  Poems,  both  in  Olympian 
and  in  terrestrial  respects,  are  such  as  to  show  that  the  Poet 
was  evidently  a  worker  in  the  interest  of,  or  with  a  view  to 
bringing  about,  a  full-formed  national  unity.  For,  if  that  pur- 
pose were  in  his  serious  contemplation,  then,  among  the  means  of 
attaining  it,  he  would  not  overlook  the  consolidation  and  proper 
construction  of  the  religious  traditions  which  had  to  travel  from 
a  state  more  or  less  chaotic  or  promiscuous  to  a  state  of  unity  and 
order. 

We  have,  then,  to  contemplate  Homer  in  his  workshop.  It 
is  the  great  workshop  of  his  brain,  and  all  around  him  lies  the 
material  on  which  he  has  to  operate.  It  has  been  drawn  mainly 
from  the  men  of  Pelasgian  and  Achaian  birth,  or  from  those  Pbc»^ 
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nician  by  extraction,  who  had  coalesced  into  a  whole,  bnt  whose 
several  contributions  to  that  whole  were  still,  at  the  points  of 
juncture,  made  suflSciently  distinct.  These  men  had  their  several 
traditions,  and  their  leanings  or  habits  in  a  variety  of  matters ; 
in  social  relations,  in  polity,  and  in  religion.  On  the  first  two  of 
these  great  subjects  he  has  not  presented  to  us  an  elaborated  pat- 
tern. It  was  enough  for  him  to  record  particular  facts  and  ideas, 
without  any  strict  coordination  into  a  uniform  and  normal  system. 
With  regard  to  religion  the  case  is  different.  Here,  and  here  only, 
he  has  framed  and  transmitted  to  us  an  artfully-compacted  scheme. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  even  his  mental  force 
was  suflScient  to  mould  the  ideas,  and,  above  all,  the  usages,  of  a 
community  far  from  homogeneous,  into  positive  uniformity.  In 
truth,  they  never  were  so  manipulated  at  all,  at  any  period  of  their 
history.  The  varied  testimonies  of  classical  antiquity,  the  work 
of  Strabo  in  its  notices  of  things  sacred,  above  all,  the  remarkable 
itinerary,  so  to  call  it,  of  Pausanias,  which,  in  mapping  out  the 
country,  exhibits  the  immensely  various  worships  of  Greece,  so 
far  as  they  were  worships  carried  on  by  each  local  community, 
all  these  show  us  distinctly  that  in  practice  the  Olympian  system 
included  an  aggregate  of  local  cults  sufficiently  numerous  to  exhibit 
large  diversities  of  distribution,  and  still  to  bear  testimony  to  con- 
siderable differences  of  origin.  Even  this  is  not  all.  The  evi- 
dence thus  conveyed  is  only  such  as  had  a  basis  invisible  remains, 
in  structures  more  or  less  permanent.  Could  we  in  Greece,  as  at 
Pompeii,  examine  private  interiors,  we  should  probably  open  a 
new  chapter  of  knowledge  in  the  particulars  of  domestic  worships. 
When  Eumaios*  dedicated  two  portions  of  his  meal  as  first  fruits, 
the  one  to  Hermes,  the  other  to  the  Nymphs,  it  is  possible  that 
his  house  was  not  without  visible  symbols  of  the  personages  thus 
represented  in  the  abstract.  Or,  at  any  rate,  we  may  assume  the 
likelihood  of  such  domestic  decorations  in  houses  of  a  certain 
social  plane,  and  in  the  historic  times,  when  the  resources  of -art 
had  come  to  be  more  fully  developed  and  more  widely  applicable.! 

•Od..  Xrv..  135. 

tin  January,  1890.  throngrh  the  kind  conrtesy  of  the  authorities,  I  witnessed  at 
PompeU  a  acavo,  or  excavation,  of  a  portion  of  a  painter's  house.  On  the  wall,  at  a 
certain  level,  there  were  painted  fignres,  apparently  of  his  Penates,  in  very  smaU 
dimensions.  Beneath  them,  on  another  level,  was  the  flfpire  of  a  serpent,  in  very 
large  dimensions:  the  more  noteworthy  as  being  found  at  that  centre  of  an  advanced 
fund  luxurious  civtiization. 
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But  no  emblems  of  this  interesting  class  survive  to  enlarge  and 
integrate  our  knowledge  of  Achaian  religion. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that,  vehatever  devastation  may 
thus  have  been  brought  about  by  time,  it  did  not  in  all  likelihood 
operate  with  the  same  force  on  the  several  component  parts  of  the 
religion  of  the  country.  Phoenician  and  Achaian  influences  were 
all  associated  with  political  power  and  with  property.  The 
religious  ideas  belonging  to  these  sources  probably  shaped  for 
themselves  at  an  early  date  the  temples  and  shrines  which  sup- 
plied the  records  of  Pausanias.  But  if  the  elements  of  the 
Pelasgian  or  popular  creed  were  different,  and  differently 
compounded,  it  is  probable  that  they  remain  comparatively  des- 
titute of  representation  of  that  kind.  We  have,  indeed,  abundant 
traces  in  the  Poems  of  a  system  of  Nature-worship  which  had 
been,  or  was  being,  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  more  imposing 
hierarchy  of  Olympos.  This  the  Poet  himself  everyivhere  labors 
to  depress  as  far  as  the  nature  of  his  office  permitted;  a  limitation 
of  his  power  necessary  to  be  observed,  for  as  that  office  was  essen- 
tially popular,  so  it  required  him  to  keep  his  verse  in  sympathy 
with  the  entire  people.  This  old  Pelasgian  system  crops  out  in- 
cessantly in  the  Poems ;  and  from  the  permanence  of  popular 
traditions  in  such  matters,  we  may  conjecture  that  it  subsisted 
largely  in  the  ideas  and  dwellings  of  the  masses,  while  it  appears 
but  slightly  in  the  architecture,  the  art,  the  public  institutions, 
and  likewise  finds  little  place  in  the  literature,  of  the  country. 
In  these  great  departments  Olympianism  has  reigned  supreme. 

The  local  and  domestic  Nature-worships,  on  which  we  may 
suppose  that  the  people  fed,  had  no  effectual  centre  of  unity. 
We  do  not  know  how  far  they  may  have  been  kept  alive  in  the 
Mysteries,  to  which  no  certain  key  seems  yet  to  have  been  found. 
Some  provision  was  probably  made  for  the  unity  of  national 
religion  by  the  developed  institution  of  the  Olympian  games  in 
the  eighth  century  B.  C,  and  by  a  paramount  worship  of  Zeus  in 
connection  with  them.  We  seem  thus  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the 
open  space  which  it  may  have  remained  for  Homer  to  fill.  H& 
could  not  pass  an  act  of  uniformity,  nor  fuse  into  one  working 
scheme  for  daily  life  all  the  several  cults  that  prevailed  in  the 
several  neighborhoods,  or  among  races  which  might  long  retain 
at  least  a  portion  of  their  distinctive  characteristics.  But,  on  the 
literary  side  at  leasts  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  initiation 
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of  a  great  unifyiug  process  in  religion.  This  for  himself^  and  in 
the  main  for  his  successors^  the  Poet  seems  to  have  accomplished. 
Doubtless^  even  in  the  literary  aspect  of  the  case^  all  the  main  lines 
were  already  drawn,  the  chief  objects  of  worship  ready  to  hand,  the 
limits  of  his  freedom  as  an  artist  fixed.  Within  those  limits  he 
worked  genially,  richly,  and  to  the  utmost  of  his  vast  power  as  a 
creative  intellect.  Study  the  Iris  of  Homer,  whose  delicate  tints 
and  gracious  outline  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  lived  into  the 
classical  mythology.  Study  the  Leto  of  Homer,  so  glorious,*  so 
mysterious,  and  so  pure,  who  outside  the  "  Iliad  ''  passes  almost 
wholly  out  of  sight.  Observe  the  Apollo,  who  out  of  reverence  will 
not  fight  Poseidon  ;  f  the  Athend,  who  refrains  from  visible  action 
when  on  her  uncle's  special  ground  in  Scherid  ;  J  the  incessant 
adjustments  effected  between  the  local  and  the  central  power.  In 
these  and  in  a  multitude  of  other  points  we  are  almost  forced  to 
see  how,  if  in  the  matter  of  the  Achaian  religion  it  was  not  given 
to  Homer  to  create,  yet  it  was  given  him  to  develop,  to  harmonize, 
and  to  modify.  There  was  one  power,  of  itself  a  vast  power,  of 
which  poets  then  had  a  monopoly  among  men,  and  Homer  among 
poets ;  the  power  of  record.  Within  proper  limits,  with  a  fine 
discernment  of  the  capacities  and  the  yearnings  of  his  race,  he 
could  affix  the  stamp  of  perpetuity,  perhaps  could  even  sometimes 
pass  the  decree  of  oblivion  ;  and  could  by  the  exercise  of  his  gift 
impart  to  his  Olympian  scheme  interest,  beauty,  dignity,  that 
were  to  last  throughout  all  time,  even  when  he  did  not  minister 
directly  to  the  religious  wants  of  his  own  and  the  following 
generations. 

Through  long  and  obstinate  neglect  of  the  Homeric  Poems  as 
a  subject  of  independent  inquiry,  an  idea  requiring  large  correc- 
tion has  obtained  superficial  but  wide  acceptance  in  this  if  not  in 
other  countries  ;  that  the  religion  exhibited  in  the  Homeric 
Poems  subsisted  without  material  change  through  the  historic  age 
of  Greece,  and  also  corresponded,  in  all  that  was  material,  with 
that  which  prevailed  in  the  Italy  of  the  Romans,  and  which  was 
finally,  after  a  long  struggle,  overthrown  by  the  slowly- victorious 
advance  of  Christianity. 

Now,  in  truth,  the  religion  which  was  professed  from  the  days 
of  Homer,  and  which  dominated  the  entire  Greek  and  Boman 
periods,  if  taken  at  its  inception  and  at  its  ending,  was  and  was 

•  tpiKvdrfi  :  IIm  XIV..  327.  t  II..  XXL,  461.  t  Od.,  VI.,  329. 

VOL.  CLIV.— 2fO.  424.  24 
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not  the  same  religion.  It  was  the  same  religion,  in  this  respect — 
that  at  no  epoch  dnring  that  conrse  of  over  fifteen  hundred  years 
was  there  a  general  or  palpable  breach  in  the  continuity  of  its 
traditions ;  while  the  names  and  indiyidoalities  of  its  deities 
were  reputed  to  be  maintained.  But  it  was  not  the  same  in  so 
far  that  its  ethical  tone  had,  not  indeed  uniformly,  but  on  the 
whole  seriously,  declined ;  that  the  traces  visible  in  it  of  any 
primitive  monotheism  had  nearly  disappeared  ;  that  a  mass  of  new 
and  heterogeneous  matter  had  overlaid  it,  and  had  altered  the 
more  delicate  lines  of  its  features ;  that  both  the  personal  charac- 
ters and  the  relative  positions  of  the  several  members  of  the 
thearchy  were  materially  tampered  with ;  and  that  it  had  become 
impossible  definitely  to  trace  home  to  their  several  birthplaces, 
by  historical  derivation,  the  multitudinous  elements  of  which  it 
was  compounded. 

But  the  Homeric  religion,  taken  as  a  whole,  exhibits  all  the 
notes  of  a  fresh  formation.  The  ingredients  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, modified  perhaps  by  Homer's  genius,  and  each  allotted  to 
its  proper  place  in  his  system,  bear  upon  them  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent the  stamp  of  the  race,  the  country,  the  line  of  tradition, 
from  which  they  were  severally  derived.  We  can  thus  follow 
them,  at  the  least,  one  stage  nearer  to  their  first  form  by  treating 
them  according  to  what  may  be  termed  their  ethnographic  mark. 

And  this  process  is  aided,  as  well  as  certified,  by  the  large  and 
varied  illustrations  which  the  religions  of  Troas,  and  of  the  lands 
comprised  within  the  outer  geography  of  the  •'  Odyssey, ''  supply 
for  clearing  our  ideas  of  the  great  Homeric  theanthropy  both  by 
comparison  and  by  contrast. 

It  may  properly  be  asked  how  the  present  inquiry  stands  related 
to  the  great  science  termed  that  of  comparative  religion.  The 
answer  is  that  it  is  strictly  an  investigation  belonging  to  the  domain 
of  comparative  religion ;  not,  however,  of  comparative  religion 
at  large,  but  with  reference  first  to  Homer  and  secondly  to 
the  sources  from  which  he  drew.  First,  noting  the  places  of  the 
several  divinities  in  the  Olympian  thearchy,  we  inquire  how  they 
come  by  those  places;  and  we  perceive  that  the  niches  in  the 
Homeric  temple  were  in  all  likelihood  obtained  in  virtue  of  their 
actual  recognition  in  some  branch  or  other  of  the  popular  wor- 
ship ;  of  their  relation  to  one  or  other  of  the  factors  from  which 
the  Qreek  nation  was  constructed.     In  referring,  then,  to  these 
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ethnical  factors^  we  at  once  work  out  an  important  chapter  of 
comparative  religion.  We  have  to  undertake  a  further  process  in 
the  same  branch  of  science  so  soon  as  we  follow  any  of  these  divin- 
ities^ in  time,  up  to  the  preexistent  worships  of  the  Greek  penin- 
sula ;  or,  in  both  time  and  place,  as  incases  like  those  of  Poseidon,  • 
Artemis,  or  Aphrodite,  beyond  the  territorial  limit  of  the  lands 
under  the  sway  of  Agamemnon.  But  this  is  only  when  we  can 
trace  them  upwards  to  their  older  homes  in  virtue  of  suggestions 
furnished  by  the  materials  of  the  text. 

Within  these  limits,  so  far  as  I  can  discern,  is  confined  the 
primary  mission  of  the  Homeric  student.  To  examine  the  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  Homeric  divinities  and  those  of  other 
ancient  systems  without  limit  would  be  a  work  of  great  interest, 
but  of  wider  scope,  and  one  that  could  hardly  be  undertaken 
with  advantage  until  inquirers  shall  have  more  nearly  arrived  at 
common  conclusions  upon  the  religion  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the 
Homeric  Poems,  and  when  considered  as  a  substantive  and  inde- 
pendent sphere  of  study.  The  natural  limit  of  our  subject  will 
thus  be  found  in  the  material  supplied  by  the  Poems,  combined 
with  that  which  was  anterior  to  but  associated  with  them. 

I  have  here  spoken  of  comparative  religion,  not  of  com- 
parative mythology.  The  use  of  this  latter  phrase,  if  it  be 
strictly  taken,  involves  ideas  which  appear  to  me  not  wholly  true, 
and  possibly  mischievous  with  reference  to  the  present  investiga- 
tion. If  mythology  may  be  defined  as  the  science  which  deals 
with  fable,  it  implies  that  in  ancient  religion  all  is  fabulous.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  word  religion  implies  the  contradictory  propo- 
'  sition  :  for,  so  far  as  the  term  goes,  the  bond  between  earth  and 
heaven  which  it  declares  may  have  been  a  bond  of  purely  human 
manufacture.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  been  one  framed, 
as  the  races  of  civilized  man  have  hitherto  believed,  not  without 
some  special  dispensation  of  the  Deity.  So  that  the  phrase  I  use 
leaves  entirely  open  an  important  question,  which  ought  not  to  be 
prejudged,  but  held  in  reserve  for  consideration  upon  the  evi- 
dence, so  far  as  it  may  be  relevant.  If  we  find  that,  so  far  as  the 
proposed  inquiry  goes,  it  presents  to  us  signs  that,  like  the 
mechanical  arts,  religion  was  for  the  Greek  race  progressive,  and 
tended,  under  the  action  of  our  human  powers  as  they  now  exist, 
gradually  to  shake  off  its  impurities,  to  consolidate  its  principles, 
to  elevate  its  aims,  and  to  establish  its  command  over  sentiment 
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and  life,  then  our  inquiry  supplies  us  with  no  reason  to  refer  it, 
upon  internal  evidence,  to  a  superhuman  origin.  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  we  should  perceive  in  ita  proneness  to  assimilate  corrupt 
admixture,  and  to  decline  in  simplicity  of  structure  and  therewith 
of  moral  power  ;  if  it  is  found  to  be  from  the  past  that  the  rays 
of  light  proceed,  and  if  the  spiritual  atmosphere,  on  the  whole, 
appears  to  darken  as  we  advance,  then  we  shall  have  found  in 
human  experience  some  grounds  for  believing  that  the  fountain- 
head  of  religion  is  divine ;  as  it  seems  plain  that  man  never  could 
have  been  able  to  create  that  which  he  would  then  be  proved,  by 
the  evidence  of  facts,  to  have  been  unable  duly  to  conserve. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  further  explanations  on  the  inception 
of  the  religion  represented  in  Homer.  It  seems  to  be  plain  that, 
in  dealing  with  the  religion  which  is  found  in  Homer,  we  deal 
with  a  scheme  as  yet  in  the  first  stage  of  its  existence.  The  ma- 
terials are  old,  but  the  combination  is  new.  The  worship  of  Di- 
onuses,  afterwards  so  largely  developed  in  Oreece,  and  a  manifest 
element  of  its  practical  system,  is  mentioned  by  Homer  with  the 
use  of  terms  which  show  that  it  had  not  as  yet  established  itself  in 
the  popular  affections.*  The  worship  of  Aphrodite  is  described  as 
appertaining  especially  to  Cyprus, with  Paphosf  for  its  centre,  and  it 
had  evidently  advanced  to  Cyther^  ;l  but  there  is  no  mention  of 
it  within  the  Achaian  borders.  The  transactions  in  the  island  of 
Ithaca,  as  they  are  detailed  in  the  **  Odyssey, '^  appear  to  show  us 
the  religion  of  the  place  in  a  state  of  actual  transition  from  an 
older  system  to  that  embodied  in  the  Poems.  The  Hellenic  fami- 
lies or  tribes,  as  distinguished  from  the  Pelasgian  or  other  prior 
inhabitants,  were  of  recent  arrival ;  and  even  the  families  associ-* 
ated  with  the  Phoenician  name,  which  had  come  in  all  likelihood 
from  the  southeast,  cannot  be  traced  back  beyond  four  or  five 
generations ;  so  that  there  had  not  been  a  very  long  time  for  re- 
ligious varieties  to  accommodate  themselves  to  new  positions. 
The  splendid  presentation  of  them,  in  an  elaborately-constructed 
scheme,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  novel.  The  exterior  edges, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  original  factors  of  the  system  are  still  in  the 
main  discernible ;  while  the  Olympian  summits  supply  its  working 
centre,  and  its  acknowledged  home. 

Because  it  is  so  associated  with  Mount  Olympos,  and  because 
it  is  desirable  to  give  a  name  to  the  present  subject  which  may 

•  n..  VL.  132.  t  Od..  Vni.,  885.  %  Od..  VIU.,  288 ;  XVIIL.  IfiS. 
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sufficiently  distinguish  it  from  the  unreduced  and  irreducible 
mass  of  traditions  afterwards  accumulated  during  a  long  and 
shifting  history,  I  have  called  it  the  Olympian  religion.  My 
account,  however,  of  the  religion  of  the  Poems  will  naturally 
include  the  important  illustrations  which  it  receives  from  beyond 
the  Hellenic  borders  in  such  portions  of  them  as  have  their  scene 
laid  in  foreign  lands,  and  as  are  consequently  in  natural  contact 
with  the  traditions  of  other  races  and  nations. 

For  it  holds  good  universally,  I  believe,  in  early  times,  that 
each  differing  nation,  or  race,  or  combination  of  men  having  a 
standing  community  of  pursuit,  interest,  or  existence,  had  also 
its  own  distinct  religious  traditions.  If  so,  there  is  an  indissoluble 
connection  between  ethnography  and  comparative  religion.  And 
this  union  is  most  of  all  important  in  such  a  case  as  that  before 
us.  For  here  we  are  happy  in  being  able  both  to  note  the  prin- 
cipal component  parts  of  the  aggregate,  and  to  mark  them  by 
particulars  of  time  and  place:  as  in  astronomy  distances  are 
measured  away  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  ascertaining  a 
plurality  of  points,  so  these  schemes  of  religion  may,  by  the  light 
they  throw  on  one  another,  assist  us  in  establishing  their  common 
principles,  or  in  fixing  their  points  of  divergence,  or  in  tracing 
them  upwards  in  the  direction  of  a  common  origin. 

Although  ethnography  supplies  in  a  considerable  degree  the 
basis  of  the  Achaian  religion,  it  necessarily  forms  in  itself  the 
subject  of  a  separate  inquiry,  dependent  upon  the  collation  of  a 
multitude  of  particulars  taken  from  the  text  of  the  poems.  At 
present  we  can  only  adopt  and  apply  the  main  conclusion  to  which 
such  an  examination  leads.  It  establishes,  I  conceive,  by  conclu- 
sive evidence,  that  the  nation  which,  according  to  the  "  lliad,^' 
made  war  upon  Troy,  was  not  of  one  blood  like  the  descendants 
of  Abraham,  but  was  essentially  composite.  Of  this  compound 
there  were  three  principal  ingredients. 

First,  there  was  the  race,  doubtless  including  varieties,  which 
formed  the  mass  and  groundwork  of  the  nation,  and  which,  in 
the  general  tradition  of  Greece,  passes  under  the  Pelasgian 
name.*  This  race  we  may  trace  through  the  "  Iliad  "  by  its  sub- 
ordinate position ;  by  the  strength  of  the  distinctions  drawn 
between  the  aristocracy  and  the  mass  of  the  army  ;  by  the  signifi- 
cant use  of  personal  names  associated  with  industrial  pursuits ; 

*  €.  g.,  ^sch.,  **  Hiketidesi"  266,  seqq. 
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and  by  the  association  of  this  name  in  particular  with  that  one  of 
the  three  established  national  designations  which  is  neither  archaic 
and  military  like  the  Danaan^  nor  aristocratic  like  the  Achaian 
name.  I  mean  the  Argeian  name,  which,  in  the  ''  Iliad/'  has  a 
certain  aflSnity,  so  to  speak,  with  the  nXij^^  ,*  or  rank  and  file,  of 
the  army,  and  which  by  etymological  derivation  probably  points 
to  occupations  purely  agricultural. 

Next  to  this  in  date  we  have  to  place  the  Phoenician  element ; 
numerically  small,  but  socially  and  intellectually  powerful.  There 
is  even  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Poet  recognized  this  ele- 
ment as  one  of  the  twin  sources  from  which  he  drew  the  com- 
manding characters  of  his  protagonists  ;f  and  that,  if  Achilles 
was  his  authentic  model  of  the  Hellenic  hero,  Odysseus  represented 
for  him  that  form  of  the  heroic  character  which  has  a  Phoenician 
basis.  The  notes  of  Phoenician  association  supplied  by  him  are 
numerous  ;  and  they  extend  to  several  of  the  worships  indicated 
in  the  Poems ;  to  those  in  particular  of  Poseidon,  Hermes,  and 
Aphrodite.  It  must,  however,  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Phoenician  name  in  Homer  includes  all  that  came  into  the  penin- 
sula with  and  through  the  Phoenician  navigators. 

The  third  great  ethnical  ingredient  which  may  have  supplied 
the  poet  with  materials  for  his  Olympian  system  was  furnished  by 
that  higher  race  which  supervened  upon  the  older  inhabitants  of 
the  Greek  peninsula.  Of  this  race,  at  the  period  of  the  Poems, 
the  main  seat  is  in  a  part  of  Thessaly.  Its  type  is  enlarged  into 
a  colossal  image  in  the  character  of  Achilles ;  and  it  seems  to  be 
especially  associated  by  Homer  with  the  Hellenic  name.  {  The 
materials  of  detailed  proof,  in  this  third  department  of  the  case, 
are  more  scanty  than  in  the  two  which  have  previously  been 
mentioned.  They  may  be  said  to  be  almost  confined  to  the  solemn 
prayer  of  Achilles  in  Book  XVI.  of  the  "  Iliad.''  But  while  the 
particulars,  as  to  religion  at  least,  are  meagre,  the  presence  of  this 
higher  factor  is  undeniable,  and  arguments  of  high  probability 

•  a.  IL.  488;  XV..  281 

t  See  '*  PhoBnloian  Affinities  of  Ithaca,**  in  NineUeiUh  Century  for  August,  1889. 

in..  II..  881-885.  The  geographical  and  ethnological  particolan.  which  throw 
80  much  light  on  the  religioiiB  indications  of  the  Poems,  can  only  in  this  paper  he 
giyen  summarily  as  results.  The  grounds  for  my  oooclnsions  in  these  departments 
have  been  stated  by  me  more  largely  in  former  works  :  '*  Studies  on  Homer  and  his 
Age**  (1868).  Vol.  L  (but  the  statements  of  this  eariier  work  require oonsiderable  cor- 
reotlon);  "Jurentus  Mundl"  (1880),  chapters  nL-YL,  and  "Homeric  Primer** 
C1878^  chapter  YU. 
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indicate  its  important  share  in  the  office  of  supplying  the  mate 
rials  for  the  Olympian  fabric.  For  there  is^  as  we  shall  find,  a 
mass  of  evidence  in  the  Poems  which  absolutely  refuses  associa- 
tion either  with  the  Pelasgian  or  the  Phoenician  systems  of  relig- 
ion. The  most  remarkable  portion  of  it  is  connected  with  the 
characters  of  Athend  and  Apollo  ;  but  it  embraces  a  number  of 
varied  points,  and  the  whole  of  it  concurs  in  admitting  only  one 
rational  explanation.  Like  a  relationship  established  by  likeness 
of  feature,  these  particulars,  unlike  anything  that  we  find  either 
in  the  indigenous  religions  or  in  those  imported  by  or  through 
the  Phoenicians,  require  us  to  search  for  their  parentage  elsewhere. 
They,  indeed,  bear  a  strong  intrinsic  resemblance  to  a  portion 
of  the  Hebrew  traditions,  as  they  are  recorded  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  as  well  as  to  other  occasional  portions  of  the  old  tradi- 
tionary religions. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  already  said  that  we  shall  have 
to  inquire,  at  the  proper  stage  of  our  inquiry,  how  far  and  in 
what  particulars  the  grounds  can  now  be  traced  for  the  opinion  of 
Herodotos  that  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  as  connected  with  the 
names  of  the  divinities,  was  largely  derived  from  that  of  Egypt. 
A  field  more  abundantly  fruitful  is  offered  by  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments, which  record  matter  not  within  the  compass  of  the  inquiries 
effected  by  the  father  of  history,  and  establish  at  a  large  number 
of  points  a  probable  or  almost  certain  connection  between  Olym- 
pian ideas  and  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  originals. 

We  have  also  indications,  in  various  degrees  of  distinctness,  as 
to  not  less  than  three  forms  of  the  religions  outside  of  Greece, 
and  contemporary  with  the  Poems.     These  are  : 

1.  The  religion  of  Troas. 

2.  The  Poseidon  worship,  in  a  portion  of  the  outer  zone  of  the 
"  Odyssey.'' 

3.  The  Helios  worship,  in  another  portion  of  the  outer  zone. 
But  it  is  necessary  all  along  to  carry  with  us  the  recollection 

of  the  intense  nationalism  of  Homer,  which  was  the  probable 
cause  of  his  universal  silence  on  the  derivation  from  abroad  of 
whatever  in  his  time  was  or  had  become  Achaian,  whether  in  arts 
or  institutions,  in  descent  or  in  religion.  We  need  not,  however, 
suppose  him  to  have  been  embarrassed  by  this  consideration  in 
his  references  to  worships  contemporary  and  avowedly  situated  in 
a  foreign  land.    But  with  reference  to  whatever  he  gives  us  as  a 
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portion  of  Greek  life  or  history,  we  find  onrselyes  placed  by  him  in 
a  sort  of  cul  de  sac,  which  leads  us  to  a  certain  point,  and  then 
famishes  no  further  passage.  When  we  find  that  his  great 
families  had  only  been  on  the  ground  for  a  limited  time,  and  that 
certain  Olympian  worships  had  also  a  modern  character,  we  have 
to  look  elsewhere  for  their  origin.  But  we  have  either  to  extract 
from  Homer,  as  it  were  by  cross-examination,  what  he  probably 
had  no  intention  to  tell  us,  or  else  to  rely  upon  similitudes 
established  by  foreign  archaeology  and  history  for  so  much  of 
knowledge  as  we  can  authentically  obtain  of  the  exotic  sources 
of  the  Olympian  religion^ 

W.  E.  Oladstokb. 

[to  BS  OOMTINUBDi.) 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENrTS. 


CONSUMPTION  AT  HEALTH  RESORTS. 

Dttbino  a  recent  visit  to  the  hotels  in  the  Adirondacks  and  many  other 
health  resorts  in  this  country,  I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  slight  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  prevention  of  the  commonicability  of  consumption,  which 
physicians  now  consider  an  established  fact.  Many  of  my  friends  and 
patients  have  told  me  that  while  visiting  these  resorts  they  could  not  help 
feeling  nervous  about  catching  consumption  when  they  saw  so  many  persons 
around  them  suffering  from  this  disease. 

For  this  reason  I  think  the  time  is  opportune  for  the  public  to  be  placed 
in  possession  of  some  definite  information  on  this  subject,  which  will  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  judge  intelligently  of  the  possibilities  of  infection, 
and  by  their  influence  to  insure  that  the  proper  precautions  are  taken  to 
make  it  quite  safe  to  inhabit  the  buildings  and  occupy  the  rooms  their  unfort- 
unate consumptive  brethren  have  used. 

It  is  now  generally  believed  by  the  medical  profession  that  consumption 
is  caused  by  a  specific  agent,  which  if  implanted  in  suitable  soil  will  multi- 
ply, develop,  and  produce  the  condition  known  as  consumption.  This  agent 
is  called  the  bacillus  of  consumption,  and  is  a  minute  rod-shaped  body  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  numerous  families  of  bacteria.  It  is  a  recent  dis- 
covery of  the  microscope.  Its  development  and  entire  life-history  have  been 
caref  nUy  studied  and  are  well  known.  It  has  been  proved  by  many  observers 
that  the  bacilli,  if  injected  into  animids,  will  produce  consumption ;  a  like 
result  will  be  produced  if  they  are  allowed  to  inhale  air  or  take  food  contain- 
ing the  baciUL  No  direct  experiments  could,  of  course,  be  made  to  prove  that 
this  communicabllity  extended  to  the  human  race ;  nevertheless,  a  wonderful 
combination  of  circumstances  has  arisen  which  makes  it  almost  a  certainty 
that  this  is  the  case,  and  that  it  is  effected  in  the  same  ways. 

It  is  only  a  few  months  since  the  entire  civilized  world  was  filled  with 
anticipation  and  wonder  by  Dr.  Koch*s  discovery  for  the  cure  of  consump- 
tion. Nothing  in  medicine  or  surgery  ever  created  so  much  excitement,  and 
hope  was  entertidned  that  at  last  the  disease  which  causes  about  one-fifth  of 
the  deaths  of  the  human  race  had  found  its  master,  and  in  future  would 
be  robbed  of  all  its  terrors.  In  the  early  days  of  this  ''  craze  **  the  celebrated 
German  physician,  Professor  Virchow,  warned  the  profession  against  the  in- 
discriminate use  of  this  remedy,  as  he  believed  that,  in  place  of  curing  the  suf- 
ferers from  consumption,  it  disseminated  the  disease  through  the  body  and 
hastened  its  course.  He  was  immediately  accused  of  jealousy  of  Koch,  and 
the  craze  and  injection  went  on.  At  this  time  the  composition  of  the  Koch 
remedy  was  known  only  to  a  few  physicians  in  Germany,  and  the  physicians 
in  other  countries  depended  entirely  on  their  faith  in  Koch,  who  had  an 
established  reputation  for  reliability  and  truth.  As  soon  as  Virchow's 
opinion  l)ecame  known,  a  few  ol)servers  endeavored  to  prove  the  truth  or 
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fallacy  of  his  statement,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  added  their  warn- 
ings to  that  of  Virchow.  There  was  an  immediate  reaction  when  this  was 
annoonced  ;  for  every  physician  began  to  have  fears,  when  he  learned  that 
Koch*s  remedy  was  the  product  of  the  bacillus  of  consumption,  that  possibly 
he  was  only  adding  fuel  to  the  fire  in  resorting  to  its  use.  Subsequent  events 
have  proved  the  truth  of  this  to  a  great  extent,  and  there  are  few  physicians 
who  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  this  cure  for  consumption ;  but  its  discovery 
and  use  have  sugg^st-ed  strongly  the  possibility  of  inoculating  consumption. 

That  consumption  can  be  communicated  to  the  lower  animals  by  causing 
them  to  inhale  air  impregnated  with  bacilli,  I  have  already  said,  has  been 
proved  by  experience.  To  repeat  these  experiments  on  the  human  subj^^lB 
impracticable,  but  one  case  is  on  record  in  which  the  disease  was  unquestion- 
ably taken  by  inhalation.  Tappenier  was  making  some  experiments  on  the 
possibility  of  communicating  consumption  to  dogs  by  causing  them  to  inhale 
the  atmosphere  of  a  room  impregnated  with  its  bacilli.  HLs  servant,  a  man 
forty  years  old,  and  free  from  all  hereditary  or  personal  taint,  had  been  cau- 
tioned against  entering  this  impregnated  room.  But  in  a  spirit  of  bravado 
he  did  so  many  times.  He  was  taken  sick,  and  after  an  illness  of  fourteen 
weeks  died;  on  post-mortem  examination  it  was  found  that  he  had  the 
same  form  of  consumption  as  the  dogs  that  died  from  exposure  in  the  chamber. 

Another  remarkable  instance  is  the  case  of  the  Fugeans,  amongst  whom 
consumption  was  unknown  until  a  missionary  and  his  wife  went  to  reside 
there.  The  latter  was  suffering  from  consumption.  She  took  some  of  the 
children  from  their  savage  state  and  clothed  them  and  did  all  she  could  to 
educate  them.  After  a  short  time  acute  consumption  developed  amongst 
these  children  and  many  died ;  but  not  a  single  case  occurred  amongst  the 
children  who  remained  in  their  savage  surroundings. 

Many  similar  instances  could  be  reported  from  medical  literature,  were 
this  the  proper  place  to  do  it.  The  accumulation  of  such  evidence  is  becom- 
ing so  great  that  every  physician  of  experience  feels  forced  to  share  the  belief 
in  the  communicability  of  consumption.  There  are  also  few  physicians  who 
have  not  had  one  or  more  cases  that  for  years  they  have  thought  had  been 
contracted  in  this  way.  One  reason  why  this  fact  of  communication  from 
one  to  another  cannot  be  more  closely  followed  up  by  physicians  is  that 
patients  change  their  places  of  residence  and  their  physicians  so  frequently 
that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  that  detail  of  the  life-histories  which  will  con- 
nect them  together. 

How  else  than  by  communication  are  we  to  account  for  the  rapid  spread 
of  consumption  amongst  savage  nations,  where  this  disease  was  unknown 
before  civilized  people  began  to  visit  them?  This  is  true  of  our  own  Amer- 
ican Indians,  the  inhabitants  of  Central  Africa,  and  many  other  people. 
Intermarrying,  or  any  other  condition  which  might  make  hereditary  trans- 
mission a  possible  cause,  certainly  could  not  account  for  its  rapid  progress. 
Besides,  some  of  the  best  observers  and  investigators  believe  that  consump- 
tion is  not  hereditary,  and  there  is  much  evidence  in  favor  of  this  view. 

With  such  evidence  of  the  passibility  of  inhaling  the  bacilli,  the  question 
would  naturally  be  asked.  How  do  the  bacilli  get  into  the  atmosphere,  when 
they  are  not  found  in  the  breath  of  sufferers  from  this  disease?  We  know 
positively  that  in  these  cases  bacilli  are  present  in  the  mucus  which  Is  raised 
after  coughing.  In  its  moist  condition  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  be  inhaled, 
but  wnc?n  It  dries  and  becomes  dust,  it  is  blown  about,  and  it  is  in  this  form 
that  it  becomes  dangerous. 
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That  this  is  tme  can  easily  be  proved  by  examining  the  dost  or  scrapings 
from  the  waOs  or  fomitore  of  a  room  which  has  been  occupied  by  a  con- 
Bomptive.  They  will  contain  the  bacilli,  and  if  inoculated  into  animals,  or 
if  animals  are  made  to  inhale  them,  they  will  produce  consumption*  Some 
idea  of  the  number  of  bacilli  which  each  sufferer  must  dispose  of  can  be 
formed  from  an  observation  made  by  Heller.  He  estimated  on  a  slide  under 
the  microscope  1,000,000  germs  in  a  cubic  millimetre  of  the  sputa  of  a  con- 
flumptiye;  and  from  this  he  further  estimated  that  900,000,000  bacilli  were 
thrown  out  at  each  expectoration.  This  I  think  rather  high ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  tlie  number  thrown  out  at  each  successful  cough  is  very  great. 

Why  some  people  contract  consumption  while  others  subjected  to  the 
same  exposure  escape,  we  are  at  present  unable  to  say  definitely.  We  only 
know  that  consumption  follows  the  law  of  all  diseases,  and  that  it  has  a 
power  of  selection  and  needs  a  suitable  soil  in  which  to  implant  itself. 

I  think  it  has  been  shown  that  the  evidence  of  the  communicability  of 
consumption  from  one  person  to  another  is  very  strong.  The  conditions 
necessary  for  this  communication  have  also  been  shown.  It  should,  there- 
fore, not  be  difficult  to  answer  the  query  so  often  made.  How  can  consump- 
tion be  avoided  by  those  who  are  susceptible  to  its  bacilli? 

jFYrs^— Every  physician  who  has  patients  suffering  from  consumption 
should  instruct  them  wherein  the  danger  lies  to  others  as  well  as  them- 
selves ;  for  it  is  not  impossible  for  a  consumptive  to  reinfect  himself  by  un- 
cleanly habits.  Consumptives  should  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
a  proper  disposal  of  the  sputa,  and  effectual  means  should  be  employed  to 
prevent  its  conversion  into  dust. 

Second— ThQ  proprietors  of  hotels  in  health  resorts  for  these  guests 
should  add  two  or  three  rules  to  the  ones  they  have  already  posted  in  their 
bedrooms,  and  I  can  safely  leave  them  to  the  imagination.  Suitable  cuspidors 
should  also  be  provided,  which  should  contain  a  non-smelling  disinfectant, 
and  they  should  be  emptied  and  cleansed  morning  and  evening  regularly. 
It  should  be  made  imperative  and  stand  as  an  unwritten  law  that  cuspidors 
should  always  be  used.  The  bedding  or  any  other  linen  about  the  room 
should  be  removed  and  cleansed  before  any  sputa  on  it  could  become  dry. 
When  a  guest  leaves  the  hotel,  the  walls,  floor  or  carpet,  and  furniture  of  the 
room  he  occupied  should  be  wiped  off  with  a  damp  cloth.  This  would  be  little 
more  trouble  than  the  present  method  of  dusting  and  cleaning  the  room, 
and  would  take  really  no  more  time.  Most  of  the  bacilli  would  in  this  way  be 
removed  from  the  room,  and  a  new  guest  would  enter  it  without  danger. 

Free  ventilation  should  also  be  amply  provided  for.  All  such  precautions 
are  carried  out  in  hospitals  and  places  where  consumptives  reside  which  are 
under  medical  supervision,  and  this  accounts  in  a  great  measure  for  the 
remarkable  escape  from  consumption  of  the  nurses  and  attendants  in  these 
institutions.  The  best  Adirondack  hotels  at  the  present  time  do  carry  out 
some  of  these  suggestions,  but  still  there  is  room  for  improvement.  The  part 
the  general  public  should  take  in  this  matter  of  precaution  is,  by  the  force 
of  their  opinion  to  make  it  absolutely  imperative  that  proprietors  of  hotels 
in  health  resorts  for  consumptives  should  take  the  precautions  referred  to, 
so  as  to  meet  the  prevailing  belief  in  the  communicability  of  consumption. 

This  article  is  not  intended  to  unduly  alarm  the  public,  but  simply  to 
bring  to  their  appreciation  the  position  they  occupy  towards  this  interesting 
and  important  subject.  Their  position  is  clearly  this :  that  while  the  great 
minority  can  expose   themselves  with  perfect  safety  to  the  possibility 
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of  inhaling  the  hacilU  of  consumption,  there  are  others  who  would  he  running 
some  risk.  With  this  knowledge  in  our  posseasion  and  the  memna  in  our 
power  of  reducing  the  danger  to  a  minimum,  it  is  plainly  the  duty  of  every- 
body to  assist  in  making  these  suggestions  operative.  When  this  is  done, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  consumptive  cases  will  be  very 
materially  lessened. 

Walter  F.  Chappkll,  M.  D. 


HENRT  CLAY  ON  NATIONALIZING  THE  TELEGRAPH. 

Thb  correspondence,  note-books,  and  private  papers  of  Alfred  Vail  have 
lately  been  deposited  In  the  National  Museum  at  Washington.  Mr.  Vail 
was  the  inventor,  in  connection  with  Professor  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  and  it  was  his  mechanical  knowledge  and  inventive  genius  that 
gave  practical  shape  to  Professor  Morse*s  ideas.  Vail  was  associated  with 
MOTse  as  his  partner,  and  his  money  constructed  the  first  available  Mocae 
instrument  and  brought  about  its  exhibition  before  Congress. 

These  Vail  papers  show  that  Vail  was  a  partner  of  Morse  in  inventive 
brain  and  push,  as  well  as  in  money.  They  exhibit  hundreds  of  his  own 
drawings  designed  for  the  improvement  of  the  telegraph,  and  his  note-books 
sparkle  with  suggestions.  It  was  he  who  exhibited  the  machine  before 
Congress  in  connection  with  Morse  in  1838,  and  it  was  he  who  received  the 
first  message  over  the  wires  after  they  were  buUt  from  Washington  to 
Baltimore.  In  his  papers  may  be  read  the  whole  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
telegraph,  and  the  correspondence  includes  many  letters  from  noted  men  as 
to  its  use  and  its  probable  effect  upon  business  and  the  country.  Some  of 
these  deal  with  the  question  of  the  government  control  of  the  tel^praph  and 
show  that  the  sentiments  tx>th  of  the  inventors  and  of  the  greater  statesmen 
of  the  time  were  in  favor  of  the  United  States  Government  owning  and 
operating  the  new  invention.  This  opinion  was  generally  expressed  at  the 
time  the  telegraph  was  first  shown  to  the  Congressional  Committee  on  Com. 
merce  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  Mr.  VaiFs  letter  describing  this  exhibi- 
tion has  never  been  published.    It  is  written  to  his  father  and  is  as  follows : 

*'  Washingtox,  D.  C,  Capitol,  Room  Committbb  on  Gommbbob.  \ 
_        _  February  IS,  1838.     / 

**  Hbssrs.  &  Vail  8c  Son  : 

**  The  Committee  on  Commeroe  have  Just  witnessed  the  operation  of  the  machine 
with  entire  satisfaction,  and  the  effect  which  it  produced,  I  think,  is  the  foreronner 
of  success  in  oar  object.  They  have  Just  left  the  room  after  giving  Professor  M. 
instructions  how  to  proceed,  and  they  speaic  of  it  as  a  serious  thing  whether  the 
government  take  it  under  their  control,  or  corporations.  Mr.  Smith,  the  ohalrman, 
said  It  would  do  immense  mischief  if  it  were  not  under  the  government.  They 
advised  Professor  M.  to  invite  all  of  the  members  of  Congress  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments to  witness  the  operation  of  the  machine  prior  to  Introducing  the  snt^ect 
before  the  House.  This  course  will  be  taken  by  as.  I  have  prevailed  upon  Profes- 
sor M.  to  use  the  dictionary  which  he  has  done  with  complete  success.  Bat  had  he 
nsed  the  alphabet.  It  would  have  been  a  dlflierent  story.  I  ooold  not  Induce  him  to 
give  up  the  alphabet  until  the  last  hour,  so  relactant  was  he.  The  proposition  win 
be  to  trj  a  circuit  from  Philadelphia  to  New  YorK.  The  members  of  the  oommittee 
think  that  would  be  best  and  Professor  M.  Is  to  give  his  proposals  written.  From 
all  I  can  now  see  I  fear  I  will  not  be  able  to  leave  this  week— perhaps  not  the  next.  I 
am  looking  every  day  for  a  letter  from  you  with  means.  I  have  only  about  ten 
dollars,  half  of  which  Is  specie  cmd  which  I  do  not  wish  to  part  with.  The  House 
was  In  an  uproar  all  day  yesterday  upon  a  resolution  which  Mr.  Wise  offered  on 
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aoooont  of  a  letter  In  the  C,  and  En,  of  New  York,  charging  one  of  the  members 
with  taking  compensation  for  pulling  the  strings  with  the  government.  It  is  now 
generally  understood  to  be  a  member  of  the  Senate  from  Maine.  I  will  write  again 
as  soon  as  there  is  aDjthing  happens  which  will  interest  yon.  Now  you  must  act 
and  now  you  must  enable  me  to  act.  If  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  stay  two  weeks,  I 
must  stay,  although  I  would  rather  return  as  soon  as  possible.  Qive  my  love  to 
Mother,  Mary,  Sarah.  Dr..  and  the  children.   I  remain, 

**  Yours  affectionately,         "  Alfred  Yaiu" 

Six  years  after  this  letter  was  written  a  telegraph  line  between  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore  had  been  completed.  It  worked  well,  sorprlslng 
every  one  in  Washington  by  annooncing  Henry  Clay  as  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  by  the  Whig  convention  in  Baltimore,  hours  before  the  news  ar- 
rived in  the  ordinary  way,  and  on  May  24,  in  the  chamber  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  the  famous  first  public  despatch,  "  What  hath  God 
wrought,"  was  penned  by  Miss  Annie  Ellsworth,  the  daughter  of  the  then 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  was  sent  over  the  wires  to  Baltimore,  where 
Mr.  Vail  received  it. 

At  this  time  the  inventors  still  hoped  that  the  government  would  pur- 
chase and  assume  the  control  of  the  telegraph,  but  no  movement  was  made 
by  Congress  to  that  effect.  A  few  months  later  the  owners  of  the  invention 
received  an  offer  of  $200,000  for  it,  and  the  acceptance  of  this  offer  was  con- 
ditional on  the  consent  of  Alfred  VaiL  When  Vail  received  notice  of  this 
fact  in  August,  1844,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Henry  Clay  telling  him  of  this 
offer  and  asking  his  advice.  After  stating  that  he  believed  that  the  general 
government  should  have  the  refusal  of  the  telegraph,  he  says  that  the  whole 
question  of  the  sale  has  been  left  with  him  and  he  is  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 
He  then  goes  on  as  follows : 

"Having  been  personally  and  daily  engaged  in  experimenting,  and  my  mind 
with  every  day's  experience  expanding  with  the  progress  and  the  development  of 
the  telegraph,  I  have  taken  a  broader  view  of  the  subject  and  its  results  than  mere 
dollars  and  cents,  and  the  more  I  reflect  upon  it  the  more  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
the  electro-magnetic  telegraph  is  destined  to  have  and  to  exert  a  greater  amount  of 
moral  influence  upon  the  community,  if  under  proper  guidance,  than  any  discovery 
in  this  or  any  other  pabt  age  of  the  world.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  con- 
trolled by  vicious  and  designing  men,  possessed,  so  to  speak,  of  the  attribute,  or, 
rather,  of  the  faculty  of  ubiquity,  what  amount  of  evil  may  they  not  inflict  upon 
that  same  community  in  a  political,  moral,  and  in  fact  in  every  point  of  view  that 
can  be  conceived  of  1  The  questions  upon  which  I  ask  advice  are :  Whether  or  not 
the  government  should  have  the  refusal ;  and  the  probabUlty  of  the  government's 
taking  it.  I  do  not  pretend  to  more  patriotism  than  my  neighbors,  and  I  believe  I 
look  to  my  own  interests  closely,  as  every  man  should  do,  and  I  profess  to  have  an 
innate  and  abiding  sense  of  duty  and  care  for  the  prosperity  of  my  country  and  the 
perpetuity  of  the  lit>erties  we  ei^joy,  which  every  man  should  possess  whose  privilege 
It  is  to  live  under  such  a  government  as  ours. 

*' The  questions  are  propounded  and  the  opinion  solicited  for  myself  alone,  for 
my  own  satisfaotion  before  I  act  in  the  premises,  suliject  to  any  pugg ostion  you  may 
be  pleased  to  communicate.  Should  I  have  transcended  the  bounds  of  propriety  in 
making  the  appeal,  I  trust  you  will  pardon  the  humble  individual  whose  observa- 
tion of  passing  events  has  led  him  to  esteem  you  as  a  public  benefactor,  and  ascribe 
it  to  the  profound  respect  of 

'*  Your  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

"  ALFRED  Vail." 

To  this  Henry  Clay  replied  in  an  autograph  letter,  in  which  he  expresses 
himself  in  favor  of  the  government  owning  the  telegraph,  but  insinuates 
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the  difficulty  of  getting  Congress  to  make  any  appropriation  for  It.    I  oajgsy 
Mr.  Clay's  letter.    It  reads: 

''  Ashland,  10  Sept,  TM/L 
"  Dear  Sir  : 

"  Absence  from  home  and  the  pressure  of  a  most  bnrdensome  coireepond- 
ence  have  delayed  the  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the 
15th  ultimo.  I  should  be  most  happy  to  give  you  a  satisfactory  response  to 
your  inquiries  respecting  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  but  I  fear  I  can  say 
nothing  that  will  in  the  least  benefit  you.  Assuming  the  success  of  your  ex- 
periments, it  is  quite  manifest  that  i.  is  destined  to  exert  great  influence  <mi 
the  business  affairs  of  society.  In  the  hands  of  private  individuals  they  will 
be  able  to  monopolize  intelligence  and  to  perform  the  greatest  operations  in 
commerce  and  other  departments  of  business.  I  think  such  an  engine  ought 
to  be  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  government,  but  that  object  can- 
not be  accomplished  without  an  appropriation  of  Congress  to  purchase  the 
right  of  the  invention.  With  respect  to  the  practicability  of  procuring  such 
an  appropriation  from  a  body  governed  by  such  various  views,  both  of  con- 
stitutional power  and  expediency,  you  are  quite  as  competent  to  judge  as  I 
am.  As  the  session  of  that  body  is  now  nigh  at  hand,  I  submit  to  yon 
whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  offer  your  right  to  it  before  you  dispose 
of  it  to  a  private  company  or  to  individuals.  If  I  understand  the  progress  of 
your  experiment,  it  has  been  attended  with  further  and  satisfactory  demon- 
strations since  the  adjournment  of  Congress.    I  am, 

*'  Respectfully,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 
«•  To  Alfred  Vail,  Esq.  "  H.  Clay." 

Tbeso  letters  are  only  a  few  of  a  large  number  of  all  kinds  and  from 
many  eminent  people.  The  whole  correspondence  is  full  of  strange  and 
interesting  matter.  It  shows  in  a  beautiful  light  the  character  of  Alfred 
Vail,  and  demonstrates,  in  the  words  of  Amos  Kendall,  who  knew  both  in- 
ventors intimately,  that  when  justice  is  done  the  name  of  Alfred  Vail  will 
stand  associated  with  that  of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  in  the  history  and  intro- 
duction into  public  use  of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph. 

Frank  G.  Carpenter. 


VALUES  AND  WAGES  IN  MEXICO. 

The  Norte,  a  newspaper  of  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  referring  to  my  arti- 
cle on  "  Wages  in  Mexico,**  which  appeared  in  The  North  American  Re- 
view for  January,  in  which  I  stated  that  the  wages  of  field  laborers  range  in 
Chihuahua  from  liS^  cents  to  25  cents  maximum,  says  that  they  are  not  so 
low,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  that  state  is  perhaps  one  of  those  in  Mexico 
where  field  hands  and  workmen  in  general  are  better  paid.  The  wages  of 
field  laborers  there,  the  Norte  says,  vary  from  37X  cents  minimum  to  f2, 
the  latter  being  the  sum  paid  to  cowboys  who  furnish  their  mounts. 

Since  the  construction  of  the  railroads,  it  is  said,  wages  in  general,  and 
especially  those  paid  to  the  poorest  classes  of  laborers,  have  had  a  reouirk- 
able  advance,  which  has  been  maintained,  with  a  tendency  to  a  further  rise 
rather  than  a  fall.  For  instance,  bricklayers  get  at  least  f  1.25  per  day,  while 
a  foreman  bricklayer  gets  $3  per  day.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a  servant  for  less 
than  $10  a  month,  besides  board,  and  other  laborers  are  paid  on  the  same 
scale.  The  data  I  published  were  furnished  to  me  by  the  officials  of  the  Mex* 
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lean  Groyemment,  who  had  taken  great  pains  to  obtain  correct  information  on 
the  subject,  and  represented  the  average  wages  in  the  different  counties  of 
the  state ;  but  if  wages  are  higher  in  Chihuahua  than  stated,  it  will  only 
strengthen  the  substance  of  my  article. 

In  confirmation  of  the  data  contained  in  the  article  I  will  quote  from 
the  list  of  current  prices  of  Mexican  products  which  appears  in  the  Official 
Journal  of  the  Federal  Government  of  Mexico,  of  December  15,  1891,  the 
price  of  &fanega  of  com,  equivalent  to  about  two  bushels,  in  different  parts 
of  that  country  : 

At  Tepio  (Territory  of  Tepic) $1.87  I  At  AHende  (Chihuahua) $1.50 

At  O aadalajara  (Jalisco)  .    $2.25  to     2.50    At  Alamos  (Sonora) 0,60 

At  Cuatxinffo(  Mexico) 3.5U  >  At  Culiacan  (Sinaloa) 11.00 

This  remarkable  difference  in  prices  is  noticed  on  some  other  grains  and 
produce,  such  as  beans,  chickpeas,  wheat,  and  barley,  and  is  due  to  the  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  each  locality,  and  especially  to  the  abundance  or  scarcity 
of  rain,  which  naturally  affects  the  crops,  and  also  to  the  difficulty  of  com- 
munication and  the  consequent  high  freights.  Prices  would  find  their  level 
if  grain  could,  for  instance,  be  carried  profitably  from  the  places  where  it  is 
abundant  to  those  where  the  crops  have  failed  or  been  poor.  This  state  of  af- 
fairs, however,  shows  the  great  chances  which  Mexico  offers  to  business  men. 
M.  Romero. 

FLYING-MACHINES. 
*'  Does  the  leetlo,  chattcrin',  sassy  wren. 
No  bif^ger'n  my  thumb,  know  more  than  men  9  "—Trowbridge. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  man  from  flying,  like  the  eagle  of  the  Alps 
or  the  condor  of  the  Andes,  except  his  want  of  inventive  skill ;  and  if  the 
signs  be  true,  this  will  not  very  much  longer  prevent  the  desired  consumma- 
tion.   Nature  has  not  given  man  wings ;  neither  has  she  given  him  fins,  yet 
he  outstrips  the  strongest  of  the  finny  tribes  in  traversing  the  deep ;  she  has 
not  given  him  weapons,  yet  he  vanquishes  the  fiercest  warriors  of  the  forest 
and  Jungle ;  she  does  not  protect  him  from  cold  or  heat,  yet  he  is  neighbor 
both  to  the  polar  bear  and  the  tropical  elephant. 

There  is  no  miracle  in  the  swallow's  arrowy  flight ;  it  only  applies  the 
well-known  laws  of  dynamics.  Darius  Green's  logic  was  good  so  far  as  it 
went.    The  trouble  was  not  that 

**  The  bluebird  and  phoebo 
Are  smarter'n  we  be," 
or  that 

"  the  bat 
Had  Kot  more  brains  than's  in  his  hat," 
but  that  his  brains  did  not  work  long  and  hard  enough  over  the  problem  of 
flying. 

Man  may  equal  and  even  surpass  the  swallow  in  speed,  but  he  can 
never  possess  the  swallow's  perfect  command  of  his  movements  in  the  air, 
to  curvet  and  turn  at  sharp  angles  like  a  ray  of  light  from  opposing  mirrors. 
Three  physical  laws  preclude  such  a  possibility. 

First— The  time  required  for  the  production,  change  in  direction,  or  over- 
coming of  motion,  is  inversely  as  the  mass  moved. 

Second— The  relative  strength  of  a  body,  whether  to  resist  or  to  exert 
force,  diminishes  with  its  magnitude. 

Third— The  relative  sustaining  effect  of  moving  air  upon  a  body  dimin- 
ishes with  the  magnitude  of  the  body. 

The  smallest  material  thins:  in  existence  is  the  ultimate  atom.  This  has 
infinite  strength— i.  <;.,  it  is  capable  of  resisting  an  infinite  stress,  and  is 
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therefore  capable  of  receiving  and  imparting,  unchanged  itself,  any  force 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The  next  smallest  thing  is  the  molecule,  which  bo 
power  less  than  chemical  atlinlty  can  disintegrate.  A  single  pair  of  molecules* 
held  together  by  the  maximum  power  of  cohesion,  is/he  nextstrongest  thing 
in  existence.  As  the  number  of  cohering  molecules  increases,  the  mor^ 
easily  does  the  mass  yield  to  a  disintegrating  force.  Thus,  the  little  wooden 
bridge  which  will  sustain  a  hundred  times  its  weight  without  bending 
perceptibly,  if  enlarged  indefinitely  will  fall  apart  of  its  own  weight,  and  the 
child*s  paper  boat,  which  rides  triumphantly  on  the  miniature  lake  ina  basin^ 
if  increased  in  all  its  dimensions  would  collapse  in  a  shapeless  mass.  The 
only  way  in  which  we  can  conceive  of  Gulliver's  Brobdingnags  as  possible  Is 
by  supposing  that  the  size  of  the  atoms  of  which  they  were  composed  was 
great  in  proportion  to  their  bodies.  Under  like  conditions  only  could  the 
roc  of  the  '*  Arabian  Nights  **  sail  the  air  like  the  ea^le  of  reality. 

But  even  then  the  gigantic  bird  would  have  a  harder  task  to  perform 
than  the  eagle,  just  as  the  eagle  has  a  harder  task  than  the  swallow,  unless 
the  aerial  atoms  themselves  were  enlarged,  and  their  sustaining  power,  when 
in  motion  as  wind,  were  thereby  increased  in  the  same  proportion. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  man  will  never  poise  himself  in  the  air  like  the 

dragon-fly,  nor  zigzag  through  it  like  the  swallow.    Nevertheless,  there  ap* 

pears  to  be  no  adequate  reason  why  ho  should  not,  some  fine  Fourth  of  July, 

astonish 

*'  the  nation 
An*  all  creation 
By  flyin'  over  the  celebration," 

if  he  can  only  devise  a  motor,  with  the  necessary  accessories,  which  will*  not 
add  too  much  to  his  own  weight.  But  even  great  additional  weight  will  not 
be  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  provided  a  sulficiently  rapid  motion  can  be 
attained. 

It  takes  time  for  the  greatest  power  to  move  the  smallest  mass  ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  a  force  were  applied  for  only  an  instant  (i.  e.,  a  point  of  time)  to  a 
mass,  it  would  not  move  it  in  that  instant.  If,  then,  a  great  weight  should 
press  for  only  an  instant  against  a  small  resistance— as  that  of  the  air — it 
would  for  that  instant  be  sustained.  Hence  it  is  only  necessary  for  the 
weight  to  move  fast  enough  horizontally  to  rest  for  only  an  instant  upon  any 
given  mass  of  air,  in  order  to  be  sustained.  As  it  moved  from  mass  to  mass 
it  would  not  have  time  to  fall  through  any  one  of  them.  Of  course  this  con* 
dition  can  be  reached  only  approximately ;  but  the  closer  the  approximation, 
the  less  uplifting  power  would  be  required  in  the  motor. 

The  principle  Is  strikingly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Langley,  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  by  comparing  such  a  mass  to  a  skater  moving  rapidly  over  thin 
ice.  The  briefest  pause  or  diminution  in  his  speed,  and  his  support  would 
instantly  yield ;  but  it  is  only  necessary  for  him  to  move  fast  enough  to  glide 
over  a  film  as  thin  as  tissue  paper. 

Here,  then,  is  the  problem  of  aerial  navigation  theoretically  solved. 
Given,  a  mass  of  any  size  or  weight,  spread  laterally  so  as  to  rest  upon  a  suf- 
ficiently large  mass  of  air,  and  moving  with  sufficient  speed  horizontally, 
and  your  flying-machine,  so  long  dreamed  of  and  so  ardently  sought,  is 
achieved  1 

Such  is,  or  is  to  be,  Professor  Lang]ey*s  ASroplane,  the  realization  of 
the  magic  carpet  of  the  *'  Arabian  Nights."  May  Fortune  and  his  happy 
genius  bring  speedy  success  1 

••  JuLiEN  St.  Botolphb. 
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PATRIOTISM  AND  POLITICS. 

BY  HIS  EMINENCE  CARDINAL  GIBBONS. 


I  HAVE  no  apology  to  make  for  offering  some  reflections  on 

the  political  outlook  of  the  nation ;  for  my  rights  as  a  citizen 

were  not  abdicated  or  abridged  on  becoming  a  Christian  prelate, 

.  and  the  sacred  character  which  I  profess,  far  from  lessening, 

rather  increases,  my  obligations  to  my  country. 

In  answer  to  those  who  affirm  that  a  churchman  is  not  quali- 
fied to  discuss  politics,  by  reason  of  his  sacred  calling,  which  re* 
moves  him  from  the  political  arena,  I  would  say  that  this  state- 
ment may  be  true  in  the  sense  that  a  clergyman  as  such  should 
not  be  a  heated  partisan  of  any  political  party ;  but  it  is  not  true 
in  the  sense  tliat  he  is  unfitted  by  his  sacred  profession  for  dis- 
cussing political  principles.  His  very  seclusion  from  popular 
agitation  gives  him  a  vantage-ground  over  those  that  are  in  the 
whirlpool  of  party  strife,  just  as  they  who  have  never  witnessed 
Shakespeare's  plays  performed  on  the  stage  are  better  qualified  to 
judge  of  the  genius  of  the  author  and  the  literary  merit  of  hia 
productions  than  they  who  witness  the  plays  amid  the  environ- 
ment of  stage  scenery. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  write  not  merely  as  a  churchman, 
but  as  a  citizen  ;  not  in  a  partisan,  but  in  a  patriotic,  spirit ;  not 
in  advocacy  of  any  pjfrticular  party,  but  in  vindication  of  pura 
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government  There  is  a  moral  side  to  most  political  questions  ; 
and  my  purpose  hero  is  to  consider  the  ethical  aspect  of  politics, 
and  the  principles  of  justice  by  which  they  should  be  regulated. 
In  view  of  the  Presidential  election  coming  on,  the  remarks  I  am 
about  to  offer  are,  it  seems  to  me,  specially  opportune. 

Every  man  in  the  Commonwealth  leads  a  dual  life, — ^a  private 
life  under  the  shadow  of  the  home,  and  a  public  life  under  the 
aegis  of  the  State.  As  a  father,  a  husband,  or  a  son,  he  owes  cer- 
tain duties  to  the  family ;  as  a  citizen,  he  owes  certain  obligations 
to  his  country.  These  civic  virtues  are  all  comprised  unSer  the 
generic  name,  patriotism. 

Patriotism  means  love  of  country.  Its  root  is  the  Latin  word 
patria,  a  word  not  domesticated  in  English.  The  French  have 
it  in  patrie;  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Teutonic  races  have  it  liter- 
ally translated  in  Fatherland.  "  Fatherland,"  says  Cicero,  *Ms 
the  common  parent  of  us  all :  Patria  est  communis  omnium 
nostrum  parens/'*  It  is  the  paternal  home  extended,  the  family 
reaching  out  to  the  city,  the  province,  the  country.  Hence, 
with  us  Fatherland  and  Country  have  come  to  be  synonymous. 
Country  in  this  sense  comprises  two  elements,  the  soil  itself  and 
the  men  who  live  thereon.  We  love  the  soil  in  which  our  fathers 
sleep,  terra  patrum,  terra  patria,  the  land  in  which  we  were 
born.  We  love  the  men  who  as  fellow-dwellers  share  that  land 
with  us.  The  other  day  when  Dom  Pedro  died  in  Paris,  he  was 
laid  to  his  last  sleep  on  Brazilian  soil,  which  he  had  carried  away 
with  him  for  that  very  purpose.  Let  a  citizen  from  Maine  meet 
a  citizen  from  California  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  or  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  they  will,  at  once,  forget  that  at  home 
they  dwelt  three  thousand  miles  apart.  State  lines  are  obliter- 
ated, party  differences  are  laid  aside,  religious  animosities,  if  such 
had  existed,  are  extinguished.  They  warmly  clasp  hands,  they 
remember  only  that  they  are  fellow  American  citizens,  children 
of  the  same  mother,  fellow-dwellers  in  the  same  land  over  which 
floats  the  star-spangled  banner. 

Patriotism  implies  not  only  love  of  soil  and  of  fellow  citizens, 
but  also,  and  principally,  attachment  to  the  laws,  institutions,  and 
government  of  one's  country ;  filial  admiration  of  the  heroes, 
statesmen,  and  men  of  genius,  who  have  contributed  to  its  re* 
nown  by  the  valor  of  th«ir  arms,  the  wisdom  of  their  counsel,  or 

•  De  Fin.,  IH..  1«. 
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their  literary  fame.  It  inclades,  also,  an  ardent  zeal  for  the 
maintenance  of  those  saored  principles  that  secure  to  the  citizen 
freedom  of  conscience,  and  an  earnest  determination  to  conse- 
crate his  life,  if  necessary,  pro  arts  et  facts ^  in  defence  of  altar 
and  fireside,  of  God  and  Fatherland.  Patriotism  is  a  universal 
sentiment  of  the  race  : 

"  Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

*  This  ia  mj  own«  my  native  land !  *  ** 

A  certain  philosophical  school  has  taught  that  loye  of 
country  has  its  origin  in  physical  comfort.  Ibi  patria  ubi 
bene.  But  is  it  not  true  that  one's  country  becomes  dear  in 
proportion  to  the  sufferings  endured  for  it  ?  EEave  not  the 
sacrifices  of  our  wars  developed  the  patriotism  of  the  Ameri- 
can? In  fact,  it  is  the  most  snfFering  and  persecuted  races 
that  are  endowed  with  the  deepest  patriotism.  We  may  even 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  rougher  the  soil,  the  harsher 
the  climate,  the  greater  the  material  privations  of  a  land, 
the  more  intense  is  the  love  of  its  inhabitants  for  it.  Wit- 
ness the  Irish  peasant.  And  are  not  the  Swiss  in  their 
narrow  valleys  and  on  their  steep  mountain  sides,  the  Scotch 
on  their  rugged  Highlands,  the  classic  models  of  patriotism  ? 
Nay,  the  Esquimau,  amid  the  perpetual  snows  that  hide 
from  his  eyes  every  green  spot  of  earth,  loves  his  home,  nor 
dreams  of  a  fairer. 

Patriotism  is  not  a  sentiment  born  of  material  and  physical 
well-being;  it  is  a  sentiment  that  the  poverty  of  country  and  the 
discomforts  of  climate  do  not  diminish,  that  the  inflictions  of 
conquest  and  despotism  do  not  augment.  The  truth  is,  it  is  a 
rational  instinct  placed  by  the  Creator  in  the  breast  of  man.  When 
God  made  man  a  social  being.  He  gave  him  a  sentiment  that  urges 
him  to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  family  and  his  country,  which  is, 
as  it  were,  his  larger  family.  '^Dear  are  ancestors,  dear  are 
children,  dear  are  relatives  and  friends;  all  these  loves  are  con- 
tained in  love  of  country.''  * 

The  Roman  was  singularly  devoted  to  his  country.     Oims  Bo- 

mantis  sum  was  his  proudest  boast.     He  justly  gloried  in  being 

a  citizen  of  a  republic  conspicuous  for  its  centuries  of  endurance, 

*  Cari  fluat  parentes,  carl  liberl.  iiropinqul,  famOiares.  sed  omnet  omnium  oari' 
tates  patria  nna  oomplexa  est.   (Cicero,  Oe  OfT,  I.,  17.) 
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for  the  valor  of  its  soldiers,  for  the  wisdom  of  its  statesmen,  and 
the  genius  of  its  writers.  One  of  its  greatest  poets  has  sung: 
"  It  is  sweet  and  honorable  to  die  for  one's  country. ''*  So  execra- 
ble was  the  crime  of  treason  regarded  that  the  traitor  not  only 
suffered  extreme  penalties  in  this  life,  but  he  is  consigned  after 
death  by  Virgil  to  the  most  gloomy  regions  of  Tartarus,  f 

Love  of  country  shows  itself  in  the  citizen  by  the  observance 
of  law  and  the  good  use  of  political  rights,  and  in  those  that,  for 
the  time  being,  govern,  by  justice  and  disinterestedness  in  their 
administration.  Ministere  of  religion  manifest  their  patriotism, 
not  only  as  citizens,  but  also  as  spiritual  teachers  and  leaders  of 
the  people,  by  inculcating  the  religious,  moral,  and  civic  virtues, 
and  by  prayer  to  the  throne  of  God  for  the  welfare  of  the  land. 
'*  I  desire,  therefore, '^  wrote  St.  Paul  to  his  disciple  Timothy, 
'^  first  of  all  that  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and 
thanksgivings  be  made  for  all  men ;  for  kings  and  for  all  that 
are  in  high  station,  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life 
in  all  piety  and  chastity  ;  for  this  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  God  our  Saviour.'*  J 

The  Catholic  Church  in  our  country  is  not  unmindful  of  this 
duty.  A  prayer  composed  by  Archbishop  Carroll  to  beg  Heaven's 
blessing  on  the  land  and  its  rulers,  a  masterpiece  of  liturgical 
literature,  is  recited  every  Sunday  at  the  solemn  service  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  notably  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Baltimore,  in  which  the  custom  has  never  ceased  since  it  was 
introduced  by  Baltimore's  first  Archbishop  over  one  hundred 
years  ago. 

To  the  soldier,  patriotism  has  inspired  the  most  heroic  deeds 
of  courage  and  self-sacrifice.  The  victories  of  Debora,  Judith, 
and  Gedeon,  achieved  for  God  and  country,  are  recorded  with 
praise  in  Sacred  Scripture. 

The  stand  of  Leonidas  in  the  pass  of  Thermopylas  with  his 
three  hundred  Spartans  against  the  million  Persians  of  Xerxes  ; 
the  boldness  of  his  answer  to  the  oriental  monarch's  summons  to 
lay  down  arms,  "  Let  him  come  and  take  them  ;  "  the  reckless- 
ness of  his  reply  to  the  threat,  that  so  numerous  were  his  foes 
that  the  very  heavens  would  be  darkened  by  their  arrows,  "  'T  is 

*  Dulce  et  decorum  pro  patria  morl.    (Horace,  B.  III.,  Ode  II.) 
tVendidlt  bio  anro  patriaro.  dominumque  potentem 
Impoenlt.    Fixit  leges  pretio  ataue  refl  xiU    (^Deid,  B.  VI.) 
X  I.  Timothy,  II.,  1-3. 
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well.  We  shall  fight  in  the  shade  ; "  the  fierce  battle  ;  the  fall 
of  almost  all  the  Grecian  heroes ;  the  total  defeat  of  the  Persian 
host — are  commonplaces  of  history,  are  themes  of  the  school- 
room. That  day  ranks  among  the  great  days  of  the  world.  Had 
Xerxes  triamphed,  Earope  had  become  Asiatic,  and  the  trend 
of  history  had  been  changed. 

The  three  calls  of  Oincinnatus  to  the  Dictatorship  from  the 
solitude  and  cnltivation  of  his  Sabine  farm,  his  three  triumphs 
over  the  enemies  of  the  Republic,  kindled  not  in  his  breast  the 
fire  of  political  ambition.  When  the  foe  was  repelled  and  his 
country  needed  him  no  longer,  he  laid  down  the  sword  of  com- 
mand for  the  plow,  left  '*  the  pomp  and  circumstance ''  of  the 
camp  for  the  quiet  of  his  rural  homestead,  like  him  whose  grave 
hallows  the  hillside  of  Mount  Vernon — two  notable  instances  of 
patriotism,  making  men  great  in  peace  no  less  than  in  war. 
Need  I  recall  to  the  readers  of  The  North  American  Review 
Regulus,  Horatius  Cocles,  Brutus,  the  first  consul,  whose  heroic 
and  patriotic  deeds  have  been  the  exultant  theme  of  the  classic 
authors  of  Rome  ? 

Patriotism  finds  outward  and,  so  to  say,  material  expression, 
in  respect  for  the  flag  that  symbolizes  the  country,  and  for  the 
chief  magistrate  who  represents  it.  Perhaps,  it  is  only  when  an 
American  travels  abroad  that  he  fully  realizes  how  deep-rooted  is 
his  love  for  his  native  country.  The  sentiment  of  patriotism, 
which  may  be  dormant  at  home,  is  aroused  and  quickened  in 
foreign  lands. 

The  sight  of  an  American  flag  flying  from  the  mast  of  a  ship 
in  mid-ocean  or  in  some  foreign  port,  awakes  unwonted  emotion 
and  enthusiasm. 

The  interest  which  an  American  feels  in  a  presidential  election 
or  in  any  other  important  domestic  event,  is  intensified  when  he 
is  abroad.  When  I  was  travelling  through  the  Tyrol,  in  1880,  I 
had  a  natural  desire  to  find  out  who  had  been  nominated  for  the 
Presidency ;  but  in  that  country  news  travels  slowly.  On  reach- 
ing Innspruck,  I  learned  that  Mr.  Garfield  was  the  nominee.  I 
got  my  information  from  an  American  student  buried  in  the 
cloisters  of  a  seminary,  to  whom  the  outside  world  was  appar- 
ently dead.  I  never  discovered  and  I  dare  say  his  professors  never 
knew  how  he  obtained  his  information.     But  the  news  was  correct. 

Americans  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Rome  every  year  in 
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large  nambers.  The  greater  part  of  them  on  their  arriva]  in- 
stinctiyelj  repair  to  the  American  College.  Perhaps,  the  name  of 
the  college  attracts  them ;  perhaps,  also,  the  consciousness  that 
they  will  hear  their  mother-tongne.  And  when  thej  enter  its 
portals,  where  they  are  always  sure  to  find  a  warm  welcome  from 
the  genial  rector,  their  eyes  are  gladdened  by  the  familiar  feat- 
ures of  the  "  Father  of  his  Country/* 

Love  of  country,  as  I  have  described  it,  which  is  fundament- 
ally an  ethical  sentiment,  and  which  was  such  in  all  nations, 
even  before  Christian  Revelation  was  given  to  the  world,  and 
which  is  such  to-day  among  nations  that  have  not  heard  the 
Christian  message,  is  elevated,  ennobled,  and  perfected  by  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ.  Patriotism  in  non-Christian  times  and  races  has 
inspired  heroism  even  unto  death.  We  do  not  pretend  that 
Christian  patriotism  can  do  more.  But  we  do  say  that  Christi- 
anity has  given  to  patriotism  and  to  the  sacrifices  it  demands, 
nobler  motives  and  higher  ideals. 

If  the  virtue  of  patriotism  was  held  in  such  esteem  by  pagan 
Greece  and  Rome,  guided  only  by  the  light  of  reason,  how 
much  more  should  it  be  cherished  by  Christians,  instructed  as 
they  are  by  the  voice  of  Revelation  !  The  Founder  of  the  Christ- 
ian religion  has  ennobled  and  sanctified  loyalty  to  country  by  the 
infiuence  of  His  example  and  the  force  of  His  teaching. 

When  St.  Peter  was  asked  by  the  tax-collector  whether  his 
Master  should  pay  the  tribute  money  or  not,  he  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  and  the  penniless  Master  wrought  a  miracle  to  secure 
the  payment  of  the  money,  though  He  was  exempt  from  the  ob- 
ligation by  reason  of  His  poverty  and  His  divine  origin ;  for  if 
the  sons  of  kings  are  free  from  taxation,  as  Christ  Himself  re- 
marked on  that  occasion,  the  Son  of  the  King  of  kings  had  cer- 
tainly a  higher  claim  to  exemption. 

The  Herodians  questioned  Jesus  whether  or  not  it  was  lawful 
to  pay  tribute  to  CsBsar.  By  this  question  they  sought  to  ensnare 
Him  in  His  words.  If  He  admitted  the  obligation.  He  would 
have  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  Jews,  who  deemed  it 
unlawful  to  pay  tribute  to  a  Gentile  and  idolatrous  ruler.  If,  on 
the  other  hand.  He  denied  the  obligation.  He  would  have  in- 
curred the  vengeance  of  Rome.  He  made  this  memorable  reply, 
which  silenced  His  adversaries:  ^^  Render  to  Cassar  the  things 
which  are  Caasar's,  and  to  God  the  things  which  are  God's." 
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The  Apostles  echo  the  voice  of  their  Master.  '^Let  every 
soul  be  subject  to  higher  powers  ;  for  there  is  no  power  but  from 
God.  Therefore,  he  who  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordi- 
nance of  God  ;  and  they  who  resist,  purchase  for  themselves  dam- 
nation. Render,  therefore,  to  all  their  dues :  tribute  to  whom 
tribute  is  due ;  custom  to  whom  custom  ;  fear  to  whom  fear  ; 
honor  to  whom  honor.*'  *  ^'  Be  ye  subject  to  every  authority  for 
God's  sake,  whether  to  the  king  as  excelling,  or  to  governors  as 
sent  by  him  for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  for  the  praise 
of  those  who  do  well.'' f  This  short  sentence,  "There  is  no 
authority  but  from  God,"  has  contributed  more  eflfectually  to  the 
stability  of  nations  and  to  the  peace  and  order  of  society  than 
standing  armies  and  all  the  volumes  ever  written  on  the  princi- 
ples of  government.  It  ennobles  obedience  to  constituted  au- 
thority by  representing  it,  not  as  an  act  of  servility  to  man,  but  of 
homage  to  God.  It  sheds  a  halo  around  rulers  and  magistrates 
by  holding  them  up  to  us  as  the  representatives  of  God.  It  in- 
vests all  legitimate  laws  with  a  divine  sanction  by  an  appeal  to 
our  conscience. 

If  the  Apostles  and  the  primitive  Christians  had  so  much  rev- 
erence for  the  civil  magistrates  in  whose  election  they  certainly 
had  no  voice  ;  and  if  they  were  so  conscientious  in  observing  the 
laws  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  often  inflicted  on  them  odious 
pains  and  disabilities,  how  much  more  respect  should  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  entertain  for  the  civil  rulers  in  whose  election  he  act- 
ively participates  !  With  what  alacrity  should  he  fulfil  the  laws 
which  are  framed  solely  for  his  peace  and  protection  and  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Commonwealth  ! 

The  deification  of  the  State  in  pagan  times  rested  on  a 
principle  contrary  to  reason,  and  exacted  sacrifices  destructive  of 
the  moral  worth  of  the  citizen.  The  State  absorbed  the  indi- 
vidual. It  was  held  to  be  the  proprietor  and  master  of  the 
citizen,  who  was  only  an  instrument  in  its  hand,  to  be  used, 
cast  aside,  or  broken  at  will.  Christianity  knows  how  to 
conciliate  patriotism  ivith  the  exigencies  of  man's  personal 
dignity.  Social  perfection,  or  civilization,  is  in  that  form  of 
government  that  secures  to  its  members  the  greater  facility 
for  pursuing  and  attaining  their  end  in  life.  That  is  the 
Christian  notion  of  the  State,  and  the  American  also,  as  laid 

•  Romani.  xUi.  t  L  Peter,  U. 
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down  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  is  stated  therein 
that  government  is  for  the  citizen,  to  secure  to  him  his  inalien- 
able rights — that  is  to  say,  rights  that  are  his  and  are  inalienable 
by  virtue  of  the  supreme  end  marked  out  for  him  by  the  Creator. 

Again,  unlike  pagan  civilization,  which  despised  the  foreigner 
as  a  barbarian  and  a  foe.  Christian  and  American  civilization  sees 
its  ideal  in  that  universal  charity  revealed  to  the  world  by  Christ, 
who  came  to  teach  the  brotherhood  of  all  men  in  the  Fatherhood 
of  the  One  God.  Patriotism  and  cosmopolitism  are  not  incompat- 
ible in  the  Christian.  They  find  a  model  in  the  religious  order, 
in  the  Catholicity  and  unity  of  the  Church.  And  even  in  the 
political  order,  the  United  States  offers  a  miniature  picture  of  the 
brotherly  federation  of  nations — ^forty-four  sovereign  Stat^,  sov- 
ereign and  independent  as  to  their  internal  existence,  yet  presenting 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  a  national  unity  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

And,  indeed,  when  we  reflect  on  the  happiness  and  manifold  • 
temporal  blessings  which  our  political  institutions  have  already 
conferred,  and  are  destined  in  the  future  to  confer,  on  millions  of 
people,  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  American  citizen  is  proud  of 
his  country,  her  history,  and  the  record  of  her  statesmen. 

Therefore,  next  to  God,  our  country  should  hold  the  strongest 
place  in  our  affections.  Impressed,  as  we  ought  to  be,  with  a 
profound  sense  of  the  blessings  which  our  system  of  government 
continues  to  bestow  on  us,  we  sliall  have  a  corresponding  dread 
lest  these  blessings  should  be  withdrawn  from  us.  It  is  a  sacred 
duty  for  every  American  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  perpetuate  our 
civil  institutions  and  to  avert  the  dangers  that  threaten  thenu 

The  system  of  government  wiiich  obtains  in  the  United  States 
is  tersely  described  in  the  well-known  sentence:  '*  A  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  ; "  which  may  be  para- 
phrased thus:  Ours  is  a  government  in  which  the  people  are  ruled 
by  the  representatives  of  their  own  choice,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  themselves. 

Our  rulers  are  called  the  servants  of  the  people,  since  they  are 
appointed  to  fulfil  the  people's  wishes  ;  and  the  people  are  called 
the  sovereign  people,  because  it  is  by  their  sovereign  voice  that 
their  rulers  are  elected. 

The  method  by  which  the  supreme  will  of  the  people  is  regis- 
tered is  the  ballot-box.      This  is  the  oracle  that  proclaims  their 
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choice.  This  is  the  balance  in  which  the  merits  of  the  candidates 
are  weighed.  The  heavier  scale  detennines  at  once  the  decision  of 
the  majority  and  the  selection  of  the  candidate. 

And  what  spectacle  is  more  sublime  than  the  sight  of  ten 
millions  of  citizens  determining,  not  by  the  bullet,  but  by  the 
ballot,  the  ruler  that  is  to  preside  over  the  nation's  destinies  for 
four  years! 

"  A  weapon  that  comes  down  as  still 

As  snowflakes  faU  upon  the  sod ; 

But  executes  a  freeman's  will. 

As  lightning  does  the  wiU  of  God : 

And  from  its  force  nor  doors  nor  locks 

Can  shield  you,  *tis  the  ballot-box." 

But  the  greatest  blessings  are  liable  to  be  perverted.  Our 
Republic,  while  retaining  its  form  and  name,  may  degenerate 
into  most  odious  tyranny  ;  and  the  irresponsible  despotism  of  the 
multitude  is  more  galling,  because  more  difficult  to  be  shaken 
off,  than  that  of  the  autocrat. 

History  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example.  A  brief  review 
of  the  Roman  Republic  and  the  causes  of  its  downfall  will  teach 
us  a  useful  lesson.  The  Republic  prospered  so  long  as  the  citi- 
zens practised  simplicity  of  life  and  the  civil  magistrates  admin- 
istered even-handed  justice.  Avarice  and  ambition  proved  its 
ruin.*  The  avarice  of  the  poor  was  gratified  by  the  bribery  of 
the  rich ;  and  the  ambition  of  the  rich  was  fed  by  the  votes  of 
the  poor. 

In  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic  bribery  and  corruption  were 
shamefully  practised.  Marius  was  elected  to  the  consulship  by 
the  purchase  of  votes  and  by  collusion  with  the  most  notorious 
demagogues.  Pompey  and  Grassus  secured  the  consulship  by 
intimidation,  though  neither  of  them  was  legally  qualified  for 
that  office.  The  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  introduced  during  the 
last  years  of  the  Republic,  hastened  the  moral  and  mental  cor- 
ruption of  Rome.  The  loss  of  the  political  autonomy  of  Greece, 
which  preceded  that  of  Rome,  may  be  traced  to  the  same  cause. 
To  the  early  Romans  the  oath  was  sacred,  and  perjury  a  detestable 
crime.  We  find  in  a  letter  of  Cicero  to  Atticus  a  curious  incident 
that  shows  how  far  the  politicians  of  his  day  had  departed  from 
former  standards. 

*  Prime  peetiDiaB,  deinde  Imperii  oupido  ore^t;  ea  quasi  materies  omnlom  malo- 
nun  faere.    SaUust.  OataUD.  c.  x. 
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'*  Memmius/'  lie  writes,  ^'  has  just  made  known  to  the  Senate 
an  agreement  between  himself  and  an  associate  candidate  for  the 
consulship  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  two  consuls  of  the  current 
year  on  the  other/'  It  appears  that  the  two  consuls  agreed  to 
favor  the  candidacy  of  the  aspirants  on  the  following  terms:  The 
two  aspirants  bound  themselves  to  forfeit  to  the  consuls  four 
hundred  thousand  sesterces  if  they  failed  to  produce  in  favor  of 
the  consuls  three  augurs  who  were  to  swear  that  in  their  sight  and 
hearing  the  Plebs  (though  such  was  not  the  fact)  had  voted  the 
law  Ouriate,  a  law  that  invested  the  consuls  with  full  military 
powers;  and  also  if  they  failed  to  produce  two  ex-consuls  who 
were  to  swear  that  in  their  presence  the  Senate  had  passed  and 
signed  a  certain  decree  regulating  the  provinces  of  each  consul 
though  such  was  not  the  fact.*  What  a  crowding  of  dishonesty 
in  this  one  transaction  !  Can  the  worst  kind  of  American  poli- 
tics furnish  the  match  of  this  slate  gotten  up  regardless  of  truth 
and  oath  ? 

Cato  failed  to  be  elected  consul,  although  eminently  worthy 
of  that  dignity,  because  he  disdained  to  purchase  the  office  by 
bribes,  Caesar  had  so  far  debauched  the  populace  with  flattery 
and  bribes  and  the  soldiers  with  pensions,  that  his  election  to  the 
office  of  chief  pontiff  and  consul  was  easily  obtained. 

During  the  Empire  elections  were  usually  a  mere  formality. 
Bribery  was  open  and  unblushing.  Toward  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond century  the  Empire  was  publicly  sold  at  auction  to  the  high- 
est bidder.  Didius  Julianus,  a  rich  senator,  obtained  the  prize 
by  the  payment  of  $620  to  each  soldier  of  the  Praetorian  guard. 
But  he  was  executed  after  a  precarious  and  inglorious  reign  of 
sixty-six  days. 

The  history  of  the  Roman  Republic  and  the  Roman  Empire 
should  be  a  salutary  warning  to  us.  Our  Christian  civilization 
gives  us  no  immunity  from  political  corruption  and  disaster.  The 
oft-repeated  cry  of  election  frauds  should  not  be  treated  with  in- 
difference, though,  in  many  instances,  no  doubt,  it  is  the  empty 
charge  of  defeated  partisans  against  successful  rivals,  or  the 
heated  language  of  a  party  press. 

But  after  all  reasonable  allowances  are  made,  enough  remains 
of  a  substantial  character  to  be  ominous.  In  every  possible  way, 
by  tickets  insidiously  printed,  by  "colonizing,''  ''repeating,"  and 

•  Book  IV.,  Letter  XVIII. 
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"personation/*  frauds  are  attempted,  and  too  often  successfully, 
on  the  ballot.  I  am  informed  by  a  trustworthy  gentleman  that, 
in  certain  localities,  the  adherents  of  one  party,  while  proof 
against  bribes  from  their  political  opponents,  will  exact  compen- 
sation before  giving  their  votes  even  to  their  own  party  candi- 
dates. The  evil  would  be  great  enough  if  it  were  restricted  to  ex- 
amples of  this  kind,  but  it  becomes  much  more  serious  when 
large  bodies  of  men  are  debauched  by  the  bribes  or  intimidated 
by  the  threats  of  wealthy  corporations. 

But  when  the  very  fountains  of  legislation  are  polluted  by 
lobbying  and  other  corrupt  means  ;  when  the  hand  of  bribery  is 
extended,  and  not  always  in  vain,  to  our  municipal,  state,  and 
national  legislators ;  when  our  law-makers  become  the  pliant  tools 
of  some  selfish  and  greedy  capitalists,  instead  of  subserving  the 
interests  of  the  people, — then,  indeed,  all  patriotic  citizens  have 
reason  to  be  alarmed  about  the  future  of  our  country. 

The  man  who  would  poison  the  wells  and  springs  of  the  land 
is  justly  regarded  as  a  human  monster,  as  an  enemy  of  society,  and 
no  punishment  could  be  too  severe  for  him.  Is  he  not  as  great  a 
criminal  who  would  poison  and  pollute  the  ballot-box,  the  un- 
failing fount  and  well-spring  of  our  civil  freedom  and  of  our 
national  life  ? 

The  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was  hold  in  the  highest  veneration 
by  the  children  of  Israel.  It  was  the  oracle  from  which  God 
communicated  his  will  to  the  people.  Two  cherubim  with  out- 
stretched wings  were  placed  over  it  as  sacred  guardians.  Oza  was 
suddenly  struck  dead  for  profanely  touching  it.  May  we  not, 
without  irreverence,  compare  the  ballot-box  to  the  ancient  Ark  ? 
Is  it  not  for  us  the  oracle  of  God,  because  it  is  the  oracle  of  the 
people  ?  God  commands  us  to  obey  our  rulers.  It  is  through 
the  ballot-box  that  our  rulers  are  proclaimed  to  us ;  therefore,  its 
voice  should  be  accepted  as  the  voice  of  God.  Let  justice  and 
truth,  like  twin  cherubs,  guard  this  sacred  instrument.  Let  him 
who  lays  profane  hands  upon  it  bo  made  to  feel  that  he  is  guilty 
of  a  grievous  offence  against  the  stability  of  government,  the 
peace  of  society,  and  the  majesty  of  God. 

Oar  Saviour,  filled  with  righteous  indignation,  seizes  a  scourge 
and  casts  out  of  the  Temple  those  that  bought  and  sold  in  it,  and 
overturns  the  tables  of  the  money-changers,  saying:  ^'  My  house  is 
a  house  of  prayer,  but  you  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves.''    The 
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polling  booth  is  a  temple,  in  which  the  angel  oT  joBtice  holds  the 
scales  with  an  even  hand.  The  political  money-changer  poUatee 
the  temple  by  his  iniquitoas  bargains.  The  money-changer  in 
Jerusalem's  Temple  trafficked  in  doves ;  the  electioneering  money- 
changer traffics  in  human  beings. 

Let  the  minister  of  justice  arise,  and,  clothed  with  the  pano- 
ply of  authority,  let  him  drive  those  impious  men  from  the  temple. 
Let  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  votes  be  declared  infamous  ;  for  they 
are  trading  in  our  American  birthright.  Let  them  be  cast  forth 
from  the  pale  of  American  citizenship  and  be  treated  as  outlaws. 

I  do  not  think  the  punishment  too  severe  when  we  consider 
the  enormity  and  far-reaching  consequences  of  their  crime.  I 
hold  that  the  man  who  undermines  our  elective  system  is  only 
less  criminal  than  the  traitor  who  fights  against  his  country  with 
a  foreign  invader.  The  one  compasses  his  end  by  fraud,  the 
other  by  force. 
— —  The  privilege  of  votinjg  is  not  an  inherent  or  inalienable 
right,  it  is  a  solemn  and  sacred  trust,  to  be  used  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the^ntention8  of  TBe  authority  from  which  it 
emanates. 

When  a  citizen  exercises  his  honest  judgment  in  casting  his 
vote  for  the  most  acceptable  candidate,  he  is  making  a  Intimate 
use  of  the  prerogatives  confided  to  him.  But  when  he  sells  or 
barters  his  vote,  when  he  disposes  of  it  to  the  highest  bidder,  like 
a  merchantable  commodity,  he  is  clearly  violating  his  trust  and 
degrading  his  citizenship. 

The  enormity  of  the  offence  will  be  readily  perceived  by  push- 
ing it  to  its  logical  consequences: 

First,  Once  the  purchase  of  votes  is  tolerated  or  condoned 
or  connived  at,  the  obvious  result  is  that  the  right  of  suffrage 
becomes  a  solemn  farce.  The  sovereignty  is  no  longer  vested  in 
the  people,  but  in  corrupt  politicians  or  in  wealthy  corporations  ; 
money  instead  of  merit  becomes  the  test  of  success  ;  the  election 
is  determined,  not  by  the  personal  fitness  and  integrity  of  the 
candidate,  but  by  the  length  of  his  own  or  his  patron's  purse  ; 
and  the  aspirant  for  office  owes  his  victory,  not  to  the  votes  of  his 
constituents,  but  to  the  grace  of  some  political  boss. 

Second,  The  better  class  of  citizens  will  lose  heart  and  absent 
themselves  from  the  polls,  knowing  that  it  is  useless  to  engage  in 
a  contest  which  is  already  decided  by  irresponsible  managers. 
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Third,  Disappointment^  vexation,  and  righteous  indignation 
will  barn  in  the  breasts  of  upright  citizens.  These  sentiments 
will  be  followed  by  apathy  and  despair  of  carrying  out  successfully 
a  popular  form  of  government.  The  enemies  of  the  Republic  will 
then  take  advantage  of  the  existing  scandals  to  decry  our  system 
and  laud  absolute  monarchies.  The  last  stage  in  the  drama  is 
political  stagnation  or  revolution. 

But,  happily,  the  American  people  are  not  prone  to  despond- 
ency or  to  political  stagnation,  or  to  revolution  outside  of  the  lines 
of  legitimate  reform .  They  are  cheerful  and  hopeful,  because  they 
are  conscious  of  their  strength  ;  and  well  they  may  be,  when  they 
reflect  on  the  century  of  ordeals  through  which  they  have  trium- 
phantly passed.  They  are  vigilant,  because  they  are  liberty-lov- 
ing, and  they  know  that  "  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  lib- 
erty.'* They  are  an  enlightened  and  practical  people ;  therefore 
are  they  quick  to  detect  and  prompt  to  resist  the  first  inroads  of 
corruption.  They  know  well  how  to  apply  the  antidote  to  the 
political  distemper  of  the  hour.  They  have  the  elasticity  of  mind 
and  heart  to  rise  to  the  occasion.  They  will  never  suffer  the 
stately  temple  of  the  Constitution  to  be  overthrown,  but  will  hasten 
to  strengthen  the  foundation  where  it  is  undermined,  to  repair 
every  breach,  and  to  readjust  every  stone  of  the  glorious  edifice. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  presume  to  suggest,  with  all  deference, 
a  brief  outline  of  what  appear  to  me  the  most  efficient  means  to 
preserve  purity  of  elections  and  to  perpetuate  our  political  inde- 
pendence. 

Many  partial  remedies  may  be  named.  The  main  purpose  of 
these  remedies  is  to  foster  and  preserve  what  may  be  called  a  Pub- 
lic Conscience.  In  the  individual  man,  conscience  is  that  inner 
light  which  directs  him  in  the  knowledge  and  choice  of  good  and 
evil,  that  practical  judgment  which  pronounces  over  every  one 
of  his  acts,  that  it  is  right  or  wrong,  moral  or  immoral.  Now, 
this  light  and  judgment  which  directs  man  in  the  ordinary  per- 
sonal affairs  of  life,  must  be  his  guide  also  in  the  affairs  of  his 
political  life;  for  he  is  answerable  to  God  for  his  political,  as 
well  as  his  personal,  life. 

The  individual  conscience  is  an  enlightenment  and  a  guide; 
and  it  is  itself  illumined  and  directed  by  the  great  maxims  of 
natural  law  and  the  conclusions  which  the  mind  is  constantly  de- 
ducing from  those  maxims.      Now,  is  there  not  a  set  of  maxims 
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and  opinions  that  fulfil  the  office  of  gaidee  to  the  masses  in  their 
political  life? 

The  means  which  I  propose^  are  : 

First  J  The  enactment  of  strict  and  wholesome  laws  for  pre- 
venting bribery  and  the  corruption  of  the  ballot-box^  accompanied 
with  condign  punishment  against  the  violators  of  the  law.  Let 
such  protection  and  privacy  be  thrown  around  the  polling  booth 
that  the  humblest  citizen  may  be  able  to  record  his  vote  without 
fear  of  pressure  or  of  interference  from  those  that  might  influence 
him.  Such  a  remedy  has  already  been  attempted,  with  more  or 
less  success,  in  some  States  by  the  introduction  of  new  systems  of 
voting. 

Second,  A  pure,  enlightened,  and  independent  judiciary  to 
interpret  and  enforce  the  laws. 

Third,  A  vigilant  and  fearless  press  that  will  reflect  and  create 
a  healthy  public  opinion.  Such  a  press,  guided  by  the  laws  of 
justice  and  the  spirit  of  American  institutions,  is  the  organ  and  the 
reflection  of  national  thought,  the  outer  bulwark  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  citizen  against  the  usurpations  of  authority  and 
the  injustice  of  parties,  the  speediest  and  most  direct  castigator 
of  vice  and  dishonesty.  It  is  a  duty  of  the  citizens  of  a  free 
country  not  only  to  encourage  the  press,  but  to  codperate  with  it ; 
and  it  is  a  misfortune  for  any  land  when  its  leading  men  neglect 
to  instruct  their  country  and  act  on  public  opinion  through  this 
powerful  instrument  for  good. 

Fourth,  The  incorporation  into  our  school  system  of  familiar 
lessons  embodying  a  history  of  our  country,  a  brief  sketch  of  her 
heroes,  statesmen,  and  patriots,  whose  civic  virtues  the  rising 
generation  will  thus  be  taught  to  emulate.  The  duties  and  rights 
of  citizens  along  with  reverence  for  our  political  institutions 
should  likewise  be  inculcated,  as  Dr.  Andrews,  President  of 
Brown  University,  recommends  in  a  recent  article.  There  is  dan- 
ger that  the  country  whose  history  is  not  known  and  cherished 
will  become  to  the  masses  only  an  abstraction,  or,  at  best,  that 
it  will  be  in  touch  with  them  only  on  its  less  lovable  side,  the 
taxes  and  burdens  it  impose».  Men  lost  in  an  unnatural  isolation, 
strangers  to  the  past  life  of  their  nation,  living  on  a  soil  to  which 
they  hold  only  by  the  passing  interests  of  the  present,  as  atoms 
without  cohesion,  are  not  able  to  realize  and  bring  home  to  them- 
selves the  claims  of  a  country  that  not  only  is,  but  that  was  be- 
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fore  them,  and  that  will  be,  as  history  alone  can  teach,  long  after 
them. 

Fifth,  A  more  hearty  celebration  of  our  national  holidays. 

The  Hebrew  people,  as  we  learn  from  Sacred  Scripture,  were 
commanded  to  commemorate  by  an  annual  observance  their  liber- 
ation from  the  bondage  of  Pharaoh  and  their  entrance  into  the 
Promised  Land.  In  nearly  all  civilized  countries  there  are  certain 
days  set  apart  to  recall  some  great  events  in  their  national  history, 
and  to  pay  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  heroes  who  figured  in 
them.  *  The  United  States  has  already  established  three  national 
holidays.  The  first  is  consecrated  to  the  birth  of  the  ^'Father  of 
his  Country  '* ;  the  second,  to  the  birth  of  the  nation;  and  the  third 
is  observed  as  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  to  Qod  for  his  manifold 
blessings  to  the  nation.  On  those  days,  when  the  usual  occupations 
of  life  are  suspended,  every  citizen  has  leisure  to  study  and  admire 
the  political  institu{iions  of  his  country,  and  to  thank  God  for  the 
benedictions  that  He  has  poured  out  on  us  as  a  people.  In  con- 
templating these  blessings,  wo  may  well  repeat  with  the  Royal 
Prophet:  **He  hath  not  done  in  like  manner  to  every  nation, 
and  His  judgments  He  hath  not  made  manifest  to  them.'' 

If  holidays  are  useful  to  those  that  are  to  the  manor  bom, 
they  are  still  more  imperatively  demanded  for  the  foreign  popu- 
lation constantly  fiowing  into  our  country,  and  which  consists  of 
persons  who  are  strangers  to  our  civil  institutions.  The  annually 
recurring  holidays  will  create  and  develop  in  their  minds  a  know- 
ledge of  our  history  and  admiration  for  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. It  will  help,  also,  to  mould  our  people  into  unity  of 
political  faith.  By  the  young,  especially,  are  holidays  welcomed 
with  keen  delight;  and  as  there  is  a  natural,  though  unconscious, 
association  in  the  mind  between  the  civic  festivity  and  the  cause 
that  gave  it  birth,  their  attachment  to  the  day  will  extend  to  the 
patriotic  event  or  to  the  men  whose  anniversary  is  celebrated. 

Sixthy  The  maintenance  of  party  lines  is  an  indispensable 
means  for  preserving  political  purity.  One  party  watches  the 
other,  takes  note  of  its  shortcomings,  its  blunders  and  defects ; 
and  it  has  at  its  disposal  the  means  for  rebuking  any  abuse  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  dominant  side,  by  appealing  to  the 
country  at  the  tribunal  of  the  ballot-box.  The  healthiest  periods 
of  the  Roman  Republic  were  periods  of  fierce  political  strife. 
The  citizens  of  Athens  were  not^allowed  to  remain  neutral.    They 
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were  compelled  to  take  sides  on  all  questions  of  great  public  in- 
terest. Not  only  was  every  citizen  obliged  to  vote,  but  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  was  bound  to  accept  the  ofQce  to  which  he  was 
called,  and  to  subordinate  his  taste  for  private  life  to  the  public 
interests. 

England  owes  much  of  her  greatness  and  liberty  to  the  active 
and  aggressive  vigilance  of  opposing  political  camps.  Political 
parties  are  the  outcome  of  political  freedom.  Parties  are  not  to 
be  confounded  with  factions.  The  former  contend  for  a  princi- 
ple, the  latter  struggle  for  a  master. 

To  jurists  and  statesmen  these  considerations  may  seem  trite, 
elementary,  and  commonplace.  But,  like  all  elementary  princi- 
ples, they  are  of  vital  import.  They  should  be  kept  prominently 
in  view  before  the  people,  and  not  obscured  in  a  maze  of  wordy 
technicalities.  They  are  landmarks  to  guide  men  in  the  path  of 
public  duty,  and  they  would  vastly  contribute  to  the  good  order 
and  stability  of  the  Gommonwealth  if  they  were  indelibly  stamped 
on  the  heart  and  memory  of  every  American  citizen. 

James  Gabdikal  Gibbons. 
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BY  THOMAS  NELSON  PAGE,   AUTHOR  OF   *'MARSE   CHAN/'  ^' MEH 

lady/'  "  elsket/'  etc. 


A  FEW  months  ago  that  Englishman  who  is  perhaps  the  closest 
student  among  his  people  of  our  American  institutions.  Professor 
James  Bryce,  gave  in  The  North  American  Review  his  views 
as  to  the  Negro  Problem,*  He  declared  that  the  most  serious 
problem  which  the  people  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States  have  to  deal  with  is  the  position  of  the  colored  population 
of  the  South. 

No  Southerner  will  gainsay  Professor  Bryce's  declaration  as  to 
the  gravity  of  this  matter.  It  is  true  that  a  year  ago— when  the 
Lodge  Bill  was  pending,  and  when  the  ratio  of  relative  increase  of 
the  white  and  negro  races  was  not  yet  known — the  peril  appeared 
to  at  least  one  part  of  the  country  more  immediate  than  it  has 
done  since  "  the  Force  Bill,"  as  the  South  termed  it,  failed  and 
since  the  results  of  the  census  have  become  known.  But  the 
problem  is  serious  enough  now,  and  is  the  gravest  one  which  we 
face  to-day.  What  was  thought  of  it  at  that  time  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  the  South  whilst  the 
Lodge  Bill  was  under  discussion.  Consideration  of  all  other 
matters,  whatever,  practically  ceased.  The  South  alone  under- 
stood what  it  meant. 

Senator  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  speaking  of  the  South  on  the    .    JU^f^ 
floor  of  the  Senate,  on  the  23d  February,  1889,  said  :  "  The  per- 1  \j!^^     ^ 
son  hears  the  sound  of  my  voice  this  moment  who  in  his  lifetime/  '^ 
will  see  fifty  million  negroes  dwelling  in  those  States.^' 

The  proposition  stated  seems  to  ik  who  know  the  negro  to 
contain  its  own  argument.  We  of  the  South  who  see  them  at 
short  range  are  astonished  that  Senator  Hoar  and  that  great  body 

*  "Thoughts  on  the  Negro  ProUem,"  bj  Prcrfeasor  James  Bryce,  North  Amui- 
lOAif  Rkvibw.  December.  180L 
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of  people  whose  views  he  represents  do  not  understand  the  perils 
of  the  situation.  At  one  step  more  they  confront  the  rest  of  the 
Anglo-American  people  ;  for  the  only  thing  that  stands  between 
the  negro  race  and  the  people  of  the  North  to  day  is  the  people  of 
the  South. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  solution  of  the  question  is  to  be 
found  in  the  different  views  held  as  to  it  by  the  two  sections. 
They  do  not  understand  it  alike. 

Two  propositions  may  be  safely  affirmed ;  one,  that  there  must 
be  a  grave  error  somewhere ;  the  other,  that  there  must  be  a  right 
position,  and  the  sooner  the  American  people  find  it  and  plant 
themselves  on  it,  the  better  for  us  and  for  those  that  come  after 
us ;  the  better  for  the  negro  race  as  well ;  for  the  future  of  the 
negro  depends  upon  the  white. 

Perhaps  no  clearer  or  more  authoritative  exposition  of  the  views 
held  by  the  North  on  this  question  can  be  found  than  that  set 
forth  in  an  address  before  the  Massachusetts  Club  of  Boston  on 
the  22d  of  February,  1890.  The  favor  with  which  it  was  re- 
ceived by  the  class  to  whom  it  was  delivered  testifies  the  extent  to 
which  the  question  is  misunderstood  at  the  Norfch.  After  nega- 
tiving the  Southern  idea  of  the  question,  the  speaker  declares  : 
*'  The  problem  is  whether  American  citizens  shall  not  enjoy  equal 
rights  in  the  choice  of  their  rulers.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the 
negroes'  right  to  rule.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  their  right  to 
choose  rulers  ;  and  as  in  reconstruction  days  they  selected  more 
white  men  for  office  than  men  of  their  own  race,  they  would 
probably  do  so  now.'' 

The  view  which  the  South  takes  o{  this  question  is  that  it  is 
a  great  race  question,  on  the  correct  solution  of  which  depends 
not  only  the  present  salvation  of  the  South,  but  the  future  of  the 
nation.  That  there  exists  a  race  question  of  some  sort  must  be 
apparent  to  every  person  who  passes  through  the  South.  Where 
six  millions  of  people  of  one  color  and  with  a  certain  history  live 
in  contact  with  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  another  color  and  with 
a  widely  different  hisfcory  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  race  question. 

The  negro  began  his  career  as  a  citizen  under  heavy  disadvan- 
tages, his  ignorance  being  only  one  of  them.  He  has  not  be- 
haved unnaturally.  Fresh  from  slavery  he  was  enfranchised  as 
a  voter,  and  was  drafted  into  the  Union  League  under  carpet- 
officers  as  an  ally,  through  whom  was  to  be  secured  the 
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perpetual  ascendency  of  "  the  party  of  the  Union/'  With  the 
same  end  in  view  the  whites  were  disfranchised.  It  was  a  great 
mistake.  Since  then  the  real  issue  at  the  South  has  been  the  race 
issue.  Other  issues  have  arisen  from  time  to  time^  but  this  has 
been  the  paramount  issue. 

The  result  is  singularly  anomalous.  The  feeling  has  not 
reached  the  point  of  personal  hostility,  at  leasts  on  the  part  of  the 
whites ;  but  as  the  older  generation  which  knew  the  ties  between 
the  races  in  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  passes  away  the 
race  feeling  is  perhaps  growing  intenser.  The  negro  becomes  more 
and  more  assertive.  The  white  steadily  becomes  impressed  more 
and  more  deeply  with  the  conviction  that  upon  the  continued  dom- 
ination of  his  race  depends  not  only  the  present  but  the  future 
greatness  of  this  country.  He  is  not  left  to  mere  theory  as  to  this. 
The  history  of  the  negro  race,  unhappily,  furnishes  an  unanswer- 
able argument,  that,  whatever  a  sentimental  philanthropy  may 
assert,  there  underlies  the  whole  matter  the  potent  and  mysterious 
principle  of  race  quality.  Slavery  mil  not  alone  account  for  it. 
Bondage  cannot  enthrall  the  mindfv^i^  ^^^  recorded  experience 
of  mankind,  slavery  alone  has  not  repressed  intelligence. 

The  negro  has  not  progressed,  not  because  he  was  a  slave,  but 
because  he  does  not  possess  the  faculties  to  raise  himself  above 
slavery."^  He  has  not  yet  exhibited  the  qualities  of  any  race  which 
has  advanced  civilization  or  shown  capacity  to  be  greatly 
advanced.  What  the  future  may  bring  forth  no  man  may  certainly 
foretell ;  it  belongs  to  prophecy.  We  can  only  hope.  But  the 
past  is  fixed. 

Where  the  negro  has  thriven  it  has  invariably  been  under  the  i 
influence  and  by  the  assistance  of  a  stronger  race.     These  want- 
ing, he  has  inevitably  and  visibly  reverted  towards  the  original 
type. 

Since  the  dawn  of  history  the  negro  has  been  in  one 
place  or  another — in  Egypt,  in  Phoenicia,  in  Home,  and  other 
countries — ^brought  in  contact  with  civilization.  For  over  two 
hundred  years  he  has  been  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
most  potent  race  of  modern,  if  not  of  ^11,  times,  and  within  the 
sweep  of  the  ripest  period  of  the  world's  history.  In  New  England 
he  has  not  been  a  slave  for  a  hundred  years.  The  result  there  is 
instructive. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Field  is  an  extensive  traveller,  a  close  and  wide 
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observer,  an  honest  recorder,  and  the  friend  of  the  whole  human 
race.  He  is  a  member  of  a  Northern  family  of  which  New 
England  may  be  justly  proud.  Speaking  of  the  negro's  condition 
he  says  :  * 

"  Here  we  are  doomed  to  great  disappointment.  The  black  man  has  every 
right  which  has  belonged  to  his  white'«neighbor ;  not  only  the  natural  rights 
which,  according  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  belong  to  every  human 
being— the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  but  the  right 
to  vote  and  to  have  a  part  in  making  the  laws.  He  could  own  his  Uttle 
home,  and  there  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  with  none  to  molest  or 
to  make  him  afraid.  His  children  could  go  to  the  same  common  schools 
and  sit  on  the  same  benches,  and  learn  the  same  lessons  as  white  children. 
With  such  advantages  a  race  that  had  natural  genius  ought  to  have  made 
great  progress  in  a  hundred  years.  But  where  are  the  men  that  It  should 
have  produced  to  be  the  leaders  of  their  people?  We  find  not  one  who  has 
taken  rank  as  a  man  of  action  or  a  man  of  thought,  as  a  thinker  or  a  writer, 
as  artist  or  poet,  discoverer  or  inventor.  The  whole  race  has  remained  on  a 
dead  level  of  mediocrity.  If  any  man  ever  proved  himself  a  friend  of  the 
African  race  it  was  Theodore  Parker,  who  endured  all  sorts  of  persecutions 
and  social  ostracism,  who  faced  mobs  and  was  hissed  and  hooted  in  public 
meetings  for  his  bold  championship  of  the  rights  of  the  negro  race.  But 
rights  are  one  thing  and  capacity  is  another.  And  while  he  was  ready  to 
fight  for  them,  he  was  very  despondent  as  to  their  ci^>acity  for  rising  In  the 
scale  of  civUization.  Indeed,  he  said  in  so  many  words,  *In  respect  to  the 
power  of  civili«ttion,  the  African  is  at  the  bottom,  the  American  Indian 
next.'  In  1857  he  wrote  to  a  friend :  <  There  are  inferior  races  which  have 
always  borne  the  same  ignoble  relation  to  the  rest  of  men  and  always  wlU. 
In  two  generations  what  a  change  will  be  in  the  condition  and  ehanuster 
of  the  Irish  in  New  England.  But  in  twenty  generations  the  negro  wUl 
stand  just  where  he  is  now,  that  is,  if  he  will  not  have  disappeared.' 

'*  That  was  more  than  thirty  years  ago,'*  proceeds  Dr.  Field.  "  But  to- 
day I  look  about  me  here  in  Massachusetts,  and  I  see  a  few  colored  men. 
But  what  are  they  doing?  They  work  in  the  fields,  they  hoe  com,  they  dig 
potatoes,  the  women  take  in  washing.  I  find  colored  barbers  Mid  white- 
washers,  shoe  blacks  and  chimney  sweeps ;  but  I  do  not  know  a  single  man 
who  has  grown  to  be  a  merchant  or  a  biuiker,  a  judge  or  a  lawyer,  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  or  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  even  a  selectman  of  the  town. 
In  all  these  respects  they  remain  where  they  were  in  the  days  of  our  fathers. 
The  best  friendJs  of  the  colored  race,  of  whom  I  am  one,  must  confess  that  It 
is  disapix>inting  and  discouraging  to  find  that  with  all  these  opportunities 
they  are  little  removed  from  where  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago  !** 

But  suppose  there  have  been  a  few  lawyers  and  doctors^  and 
even  a  judge  or  two,  selecjwd  rather  with  a  view  to  recognition  of 
the  complexion  of  their  skins  than  the  qualities  of  their  minds, 
these  are  the  exception^  which  prove  the  rule^  and  not  one  has 
attained  a  point  above  mediocrity. 

•  '*  Sunny  Sklet  and  Dark  Shadows,"  by  Dr.  Henry  M.  Field. 
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The  history  of  the  negro  race  in  Liberia  and  Hayti  has  been 
even  more  disappointing  to  the  hopes  of  his  friends  than  else- 
where. In  both  of  these  countries  a  civilization  was  created  for 
him.  Liberia  was  founded  for  him  by  the  Caucasian  in  as  high 
hope  as  even  was  this  Republic.  Christendom  gave  its  assistance 
and  its  prayers.  How  has  the  negro  progressed  there  ?  Mr. 
Charles  H.  J.  Taylor,  late  U.  S.  Minister  to  Liberia,  a  colored 
man  himself,  wrote  an  account  of  that  country  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Kansas  City  Times,  of  April  22,  1888.  Not  a  fac- 
tory, mill,  or  workshop,  of  any  kind,  he  says,  is  to  be  found 
there.  "They  (the  government)  have  no  money  or  currency 
in  circulation  of  any  kind.  They  have  no  boats  of  any  char- 
acter, not  even  a  canoe,  the  two  gun-boats  England  gave 
them  lying  rotten  on  the  beach.'*  ....  "Look  from 
mom  till  night  you  will  never  see  a  horse,  a  mule,  a  donkey,  or 
a  broken-in  ox.  They  have  them  not.  There  is  not  a 
buggy,  a  wagon,  a  cart,  a  slide,  a  wheelbarrow  in  the  four  coun- 
ties. The  natives  carry  everything  on  their  heads,'*  The  whole 
picture  presented  is  hopeless. 

It  is  not  better  in  Hayti.  For  nearly  a  hundred  years  the 
negro  has  been  masquerading  in  governing  Hayti,  and  a  more 
fantastic  mummery  never  degraded  a  land.  Under  negro  rule  San 
Domingo,  once  the  queen  of  the  Antilles,  has  sunk  into  a  state  of 
almost  primeval  barbarism.  We  have  two  recent  pictures  of 
Hayti,  by  Englishmen,  both  of  whom  assure  us  that  they  have  no 
race  antipathy;  one  James  Anthony  Froude,  the  historian,  the 
other  Sir  Spencer  St.  John,  for  years  British  Besident  at  Hayti. 
They  both  agree.  The  picture  presented  in  Sir  Spencer  St.  John's 
work, "The  Black  Republic," is  astounding,  revolution  succeeding 
revolution,  and  massacre  succeeding  massacre  ;  the  country  once 
teeming  with  wealth,  covered  with  beautiful  villas  and  planta- 
tions, and  with  a  considerable  foreign  commerce,  now  in  a  state  of 
decay  and  ruin,  without  trade  or  resources  of  any  kind  ;  peculation 
and  jobbery  paramount  in  all  public  offices ;  barbarism  substi- 
tuted for  civilization  ;  voudoo  worship  springing  up  in  place  of 
Christianity,  and  human  flesh  oftener  than  once  sold  in  the  mar- 
ket place  of  Port-au-Prince,  the  capital.  Sir  Spencer  St.  John 
says  that  a  Spanish  colleague  once  said  to  him,  "  If  we  could  re- 
turn to  Hayti  fifty  years  hence,  we  should  find  the  negresses  cooking 
their  bananas  on  the  ruins  of  these  warehouses."    On  which,  he 
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remarks,  ''  It  is  more  than  probable,  nnless  in  the  meantime  in- 
fluenced by  some  higher  civilization,  that  this  prophecy  will  come 
trae.  The  negresses  are  in  fact  cooking  their  bananas  amid  the 
rains  of  the  best  honses  of  the  capitd/' 

These  examples  seem  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  negro  does 
not  possess  the  elements  of  character,  the  essential  qualifications 
to  conduct  a  government  even  for  himself,  and  that  if  reins  of 
government  be  intrusted  to  his  unaided  hands  he  will  fling  reason 
to  the  winds  and  drive  to  ruin. 

Were  this,  however,  true  only  of  Liberia  and  Hayti  we  might 
bear  it  with  such  philosophic  composure  as  our  philanthropy  ad- 
mits of.  But  the  South  has  had  a  personal  experience  of  the 
negro's  rule.  For  eight  years  a  number  of  the  Southern  States 
were  partly,  and  three  of  them  were  wholly,  given  up  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  negroes,  directed  by  leaders,  at  least,  of  undoubted  abil- 
ity, and  sustained  by  the  influence  of  the  entire  North.  The 
white  was  disfranchised.  The  negro  and  his  chosen  leaders  were 
invested  with  absolute  power ;  the  entire  weight  of  govenuwnt 
was,  under  the  misapprehension  bom  of  the  excitement  which 
then  reigned,  thrown  blindly  in  his  favor.  Then  was  the  oc- 
casion which  Mr.  Gable  selects  for  his  illnstration.  The  negro 
selected  his  own  rulers.  What  was  the  result  ?  Such  a  riot  of 
folly  and  extravagance,  such  a  travesty  of  government  as  was 
never  witnessed  save  in  those  countries  in  which  he  had  him- 
self furnished  the  illustration.  Carpet-bag  rule,  with  the  negro  «b 
its  facile  and  ignorant  instrument,  inaugurated  a  new  syt^kem  of 
debauchery  and  crime. 

Space  will  not  admit  of  a  detailed  description ;  Imt  a  few 
facts  will  be  sufficient.  A  more  complete  picture  will  be  found 
in  the  series  of  carefully  prepared  papers,  which  appeared  a  year 
or  two  since  entitled,  •*  Noted  Men  on  the  Solid  South,''  to  which 
I  refer,  and  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  my  material  in 
this  branch  of  the  subject. 

The  Louisiana  State  Lottery  was  one  offspring  of  a  misrale 
which  proved  strong  enough  to  defy  for  years  even  the  Federal 
Government. 

Soon  after  Warmouth  came  into  office  in  Louisiana  he  stated 
in  his  message  of  January  4,  1868,  to  his  legislature,  ^'Onr 
debt  is  smaller  than  that  of  almost  any  State  in  the  Union,  with 
a  tax  roll  of  $251,000,000,  and  a  bonded  debt  that  can  wd  will 
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be  reduced  to  $6,000,000/'  Two  years  later,  "  the  census  of  1870 
showed  the  debt  of  the  State  to  have  increased  to  $25,021,734, 
and  that  of  the  parishes  and  municipalities  to  $28,065,770. 
Within  a  year  the  State  debt  was  increased  over  half,  and  the 
local  indebtedness  had  doubled.  Louisiana,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus, stood  in  the  matter  of  debt  at  the  head  of  the  Union."*  This 
was  but  the  beginning.  The  total  cost  of  four  years  and  five 
months  of  carpet-bag  rule  amounted  to  $106,023,337,  or 
$24,040,088  per  year.  Taxation  mounted  up  in  proportion  in 
some  places  to  7  and  8  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value.  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Field  cites  a  case  reported  to  him  where  it  was 
as  high  as  16  per  cent.  The  public  printing  had  in  previous 
years  cost  about  $37,000  a  year.  During  the  first  two  years  of 
Warmouth's  regime  the  New  Orleans  RepublicaUy  in  which  he 
was  a  large  stockholder,  received  for  public  printing$l,140,881.77.f 
Time  and  space  fail  to  tell  of  the  rapine,  the  profligacy 
which  existed.  The  taxable  values  of  New  Orleans  between  War- 
mouth's  advent  and  Kellogg's  exit  fell  from  $146,718,790  to 
$88,613,930,  a  net  decline  of  $58,104,860  in  eight  years,  whilst 
real  estate  in  the  country  parishes  shrank  in  value  from 
$99,266,839.86  to  $47,141,696.     So  much  for  Louisiana. 

In  Mississippi  the  corruption  was  almost  as  great  and  the 
result  a]poet  as  disastrous.  In  South  Carolina  it  was  even  worse. 
The  General  Assembly  which  convened  in  Columbia  in  1868  con- 
sisted of  72  whites  and  85  negroes.  In  the  House  were  14  Demo- 
crats and  in  the  Senate  7  ;  the  remaining  136  were  Republicans. 
One  of  the  first  acts  passed  was  anomalous.  After  defending 
the  rights  of  negroes  on  railroads,  in  theatres,  etc.,  it  provided 
that  if  the  person  whose  rights  under  the  act  were  claimed 
to  be  violated  was  colored,  then  the  universal  rule  of  law  was 
changed,  and  the  burden  of  proof  was  on  the  defendant  to 
establish  innocence. 

The  public  printing  was  also  swelled  expenses.  The  total 
cost  of  the  printing  in  South  Carolina  under  negro  rule  exceeded 
in  one  year  by  $122,932.13  the  cost  of  like  work  in  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio.,  and  Maryland  together.  J 

In  1860  the  taxable  values  in  the  State  amounted  to  $490,- 
000,000  and  the  tax  a  little  less  than  $400,000.     In  1871  the 

*  Hon.  B.  J.  Sage,  in  **  Noted  Men  on  the  Solid  South."  p.  I04, 
t  lb.,  p.  506.  }  lb.,  p.  100. 
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taxable  values  had  been  reduced  to  $184^000,0005  and  the  tax 
increased  to  $2,000^000.  In  nineteen  counties,  taken  together, 
93,293  acres  of  land  were  sold  in  one  year  for  unpaid  taxes.  After 
four  years  of  carpet-bag  Bepublican  rule,  the  debt  of  the  State 
had  increased  from  $5,407,306  to  $18,515,033.  There  had  been 
no  public  works  of  any  importance,  and  the  entire  thirteen 
millions  of  dollars  represented  nothing  but  unnecessary  and 
profligate  expenditures.* 

These  are  simply  statistics.  No  account  has  been  taken  of 
the  imposition  practised  throughout  the  South  during  the  period 
of  negro  domination  ;  of  the  vast,  incredible  and  wanton  degra- 
dation of  the  Southern  people  by  the  malefactors,  who,  with 
hordes  of  ignorant  negroes  just  from  the  bonds  of  slavery  as 
their  instruments,  trod  down  the  once  stately  South  at  their  will. 
No  wonder  that  Governor  Chamberlayne,  Republican  and  carpet- 
bagger as  he  was,  should  have  declared,  as  he  did  in  writing  to 
the  New  England  Society  :  *'  The  civilization  of  the  Puritan  and 
Cavalier,  of  the  Roundhead  and  Huguenot,  is  in  peril.^  A  sur- 
vey of  the  field  and  a  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  have  con- 
vinced me  that  I  am  within  the  domain  of  truth  when  I  say  that 
the  Southern  States,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  one  or  two  of 
the  Border  States,  were  better  off  in  1868,  when  reconstruction 
went  into  force,  than  they  were  in  1876,  when  the  carpet-bag 
governments  were  finally  overthrown  ;  and  that  the  eight  years  of 
negro  domination  cost  the  South  more  than  the  war,  inclusive  of 
the  loss  of  values  in  slave  property.  I  think  if  Mr.  Cable  and 
those  who  accept  his  theorem  will  study  history,  even  as  written 
only  in  statistics,  taking  no  account,  if  they  please,  of  the  suffer- 
ing and  the  degradation  inflicted  upon  the  white  race  during 
the  period  in  which  the  South  was  under  the  dominion  of  the 
rulers  selected  by  the  negroes,  they  will  find  that  there  is  not  so 
much  difference  between  the  proposition  which  he  formulates  and 
that  which  the  South  states,  when  she  declares  that  the  pending 
question  is  one  of  race  domination,  on  which  depends  the  future 
salvation  of  the  American  people. 

Twenty-seven  years  have  rolled  by  since  the  negro  was  given 
his  freedom ;  more  than  twenty  years  have  passed  since  he  was 
given  a  part  in  the  government,  and  was  taken  up  to  be  educated. 
The  laws  were  so  adapted  that  there  is  not  now  a  negro  under 

•Mr.  HemphUl'siMbper  on  South  CaroUna  in  **Not«d  Men  on  the  SoUd  South,"  p.  IQS. 
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forty  years  old  who  has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  receive  a 
public  school  education.  The  South  has  viewed  his  political 
course  with  suspicion^  and  in  this  direction  has  opposed  him  with 
all  her  resources  ;  but  she  has  not  been  mean  or  niggardly  towards 
him.  On  the  contrary,  in  every  place,  at  all  times,  even  while 
she  was  resisting  and  assailing  him  for  his  political  action,  she  has 
displayed  towards  him  in  the  expenditures  for  his  education  a 
liberality  which  in  relation  to  her  ability  has  amounted  to  lavish- 
ness?? 

The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo,  eminent  alike  for  his  learning  and 
philanthropy,  and  a  Northern  educator,  declared  not  long  ago  : 
"  No  other  people  in  human  history  have  made  an  effort  so  remark- 
able as  the  people  of  the  South  in  re-establishing  their  schools 
and  colleges.  Overwhelmed  by  war  and  bad  government,  they 
have  done  wonders,  and  with  the  interest  and  zeal  now  felt  in 
public  schools  in  the  South,  the  hope  for  the  future  is  brighter 
than  ever.''  "Last  year,''  he  says,  speaking  in  1888,  "these 
sixteen  States  paid  nearly  $1,000,000  each  for  educational  pur- 
poses, a  sum  greater,  according  to  their  means,  than  ten  times  the 
amount  now  paid  by  most  of  the  New  England  States."  Virginia 
expended  on  her  public  schools  from  1870-71  to  1890-91,  accord- 
ing to  the  figures  of  Colonel  F.  G.  Ruffiu,  Second  Auditor  of  Vir- 
ginia, taken  from  official  sources,  $22,759,249.38.  Her  negro 
schools,  including  school  buildings  and  permanent  improvements, 
cost  her  $5,380,513.65.  For  the  year  1887-88  her  negro  schools 
cost  her,  by  the  same  estimate,  $400,000,  of  which  the  negroes 
paid  about  $60,000. 

Governor  Gordon,  speaking  of  Georgia,  in  a  recent  address, 
said:  ''When  her  people  secured  possession  of  the  State  govern- 
ment, they  found  about  six  thousand  colored  pupils  in  the  public 
schools,  with  the  school  exchequer  bankrupt.  To-day,  instead  of  six 
thousand,  we  have  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  colored 
pupils  in  the  public  schools,  with  the  exchequer  expanding  and 
the  schools  multiplying  year  by  year."  He  says  further  that  the 
negroes  pay  one-thirtieth  of  the  expense,  and  the  other  twenty- 
nine  thirtieths  are  paid  by  the  whites.  The  other  Southern 
States  have  not  been  behind  Virginia  and  Georgia  in  this  matter. 

Now,  what  has  the  negro  accomplished  in  this  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ?  Tliey  are  barbers,  and  white-washers,  shoe-blacks  and  chim- 
ney sweeps.     Here  and  tlioro  we  find  a  lawyer  or  two,  unhappily 
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with  their  practice  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  principles,  or  now  and 
then  there  is  a  doctor.  But  almost  invariably  these  are  men  with 
a  considerable  infusion  of  white  blood  in  their  veins.  And  even 
these  have  in  no  single  instance  attained  a  position  which  in  a 
white  would  be  deemed  above  mediocrity.  Fifteen  years  ago  there 
were  in  Richmond,  where  I  live,  a  number  of  negro  tobacco  manu- 
facturers and  other  negro  dealers.  Now  there  are  hardly  any 
except  undertakers.  They  have  been  losing  ground  as  mechanics. 
Before  the  war,  on  every  plantation,  there  were  first-class  car- 
•  penters,  blacksmiths,  wheelwrights,  etc.  Half  the  houses  in 
Virginia  were  built  by  negro  carpenters.  Where  are  they  now  ? 
In  Richmond  there  may  be  a  few  blacksmiths  and  a  dozen  or  two 
carpenters ;  but  where  are  the  others  ?  A  great  strike  occurred 
last  year  in  one  of  the  large  iron-works  of  the  city  of  Richmond. 
The  president  of  the  company  told  me  afterwards  that,  althoa|irh 
the  places  at  the  machines  were  filled  later  on  by  volunteers,  and 
although  there  were  many  negroes  employed  in  the  works  who 
did  not  strike,  it  never  occurred  to  either  the  management  or  to 
the  negroes  that  they  could  work  at  the  machines,  and  not  one 
had  ever  suggested  it. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  Have  they  improved  ?  Many 
persons  declare  that  they  have  not.  My  observation  has  led  to  a 
somewhat  different  conclusion.  Where  they  have  been  brought 
into  contact  with  the  stronger  race  under  conditions  inwhieih  they 
derived  aid,  as  in  cities,  they  have  in  certain  directions  improved  ; 
where  they  have  lacked  this  stimulating  influence,  as  in  sections 
of  the  country  where  the  association  has  steadily  diminished,  they 
have  failed  to  advance.  In  the  cities,  where  they  are  in  touch 
with  the  whites  they  are,  I  think,  becoming  more  dignified,  more 
self-respecting,  more  reasonable ;  in  the  country  where  they  are 
left  to  themselves  I  fail  to  see  this  improvement. 

This  improvement,  however,  such  as  it  is,  does  not  do  away 
with  the  race  issue.  So  far  from  it,  it  rather  intensifies  the  feel- 
ing, certainly  on  the  part  of  the  negro,  and  makes  the  relation 
more  strained.  Yet  it  is  our  only  hope.  The  white  race,  it  is 
reasonably  certain,  is  not  going  to  be  ruled  by  the  negro  either 
North  or  South.  That  day  is  far  off,  and  neither  Lodge  bills  nor 
any  other  bills  can  bring  it  until  they  can  reverse  natural  law, 
enact  that  ignorance  shall  be  above  intelligence,  and  exalt  feeble- 
ness over  strength.     The  history  of  that  race  is  a  guaranty  that 
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this  cannot  be.     It  has  been  a  conquering  race  from  its  first  ap- 
pearance, like  the  Scandinavians  of  old, 

*'  Finn  to  resolve  and  steadfast  to  endure.** 

The  section  of  it  which  inhabits  the  United  States  is  not  yet 
degenerate.  That  part  of  it  at  the  South  is  not.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  recall  its  history.  Let  one  who  has  not  been  generally  regarded 
as  unduly  biassed  in  favor  of  the  South  speak  for  it.  Senator  Hoar, 
speaking  of  the  people  of  the  South  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in 
the  speech  already  referred  to,  said  : 

**  They  have  some  qnalities  which  I  cannot  even  presume  to  claim  in  an 
equal  degree  for  the  people  among  whom  I,  myself,  dwell.  They  have  an 
aptness  for  command  which  makes  the  Southern  gentleman,  wherever  he 
goes,  not  a  peer  only,  but  a  prince.  They  have  a  love  for  home;  they  have 
the  best  of  them,  and  the  most  of  them,  inherited  from  the  great  race  from 
which  they  ecnne,  the  sense  of  duty  and  the  instinct  of  honor  as  no  other 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  are  lovers  of  home.  They  have  not 
the  mean  traits  which  grow  up  somewhere  in  places  where  money- making 
la  the  chief  end  of  life.  They  have  above  aU,  and  giving  value  to  all,  that 
supreme  and  superb  constancy  which,  without  regard  to  personal  ambition 
and  without  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  wealth,  without  getting  tired  and 
without  getting  diverted,  can  pursue  a  great  public  ob^ject,  in  and  out,  year 
after  year  and  generation  after  generation." 

This  is  the  race  which  the  negro  confronts.  It  is  a  race 
which,  whatever  perils  have  impended,  has  always  faced  them 
with  a  steadfast  mind. 

Professor  Bryce  arrives  at  the  only  reasonable  conclusion  : 
that  the  negro  be  let  alone  and  the  solution  of  the  problem  be 
left  to  the  course  of  events.  Friendship  for  the  negro  demands 
this.  A  single  outbreak  would  settle  the  question.  To  us  of  the 
South  it  appears  that  a  proper  race  pride  is  one  of  the  strongest 
securities  of  our  nation.  No  people  can  become  great  without  it. 
Without  it  no  people  can  remain  great. 

The  question  now  remains  :  What  is  to  become  of  the  negro  ? 
It  is  not  likely  that  he  will  remain  in  his  present  status,  if,  indeed, 
it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  so.  Many  schemes  have  been  sug- 
gested, none  of  them  alone  answerable  to  the  end  proposed.  The 
deportation  plan  does  not  seem  practicable,  at  present.  It 
is  easy  to  suggest  theories,  but  much  more  difficult  to  substan- 
tiate them.  I  hazard  one  based  upon  much  reflection  on  the 
subject.  It  is,  that  the  negro  race  in  America  will  eventually 
disappear,  not  in  a  generation  or  a  century,— it  may  take  several 
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centuries.  The  means  will  be  natural.  Certain  portions  of  the 
Southern  States  will  for  a  while,  perhaps,  be  almost  given  up  to 
him  ;  but  in  time  he  will  be  crowded  out  even  there.  Africa 
may  take  a  part ;  Mexico  and  South  America  a  part ;  the  rest 
will,  as  the  country  fills  up,  as  life  grows  harder  and  competition 
fiercer,  become  diffused  and  will  disappear,  a  portion  by  absorp- 
tion into  the  stronger  race,  the  residue  by  perishing  under  condi- 
tions of  life  unsuited  to  him. 

Meantime  he  is  here,  and  something  must  be  done.  In  the 
first  place  let  us  have  all  the  light  that  can  be  thrown  on  the  sub* 
ject.  Form  an  organization  to  consider  and  deal  with  the  sub> 
ject,  not  in  the  spirit  of  narrowness  or  temper,  but  in  a  spirit  of 
philosophic  deliberation,  such  as  becomes  a  great  people  discuss- 
ing a  great  question  which  concerns  not  only  their  present,  but 
their  future  position  among  the  nations.  We  shall  then  get  at 
the  right  of  the  matter. 

Let  us  do  our  utmost  to  eliminate  from  the  question  the  com- 
plication of  its  political  features.  Get  politics  out  of  it,  and  the 
problem  will  be  more  than  half  solved.  Senator  Hampton  stated 
not  long  ago  in  a  paper  contributed  by  him,  I  think,  to  this 
Beview,  that,  to  get  the  negro  out  of  politics,  he  would  gladly 
give  up  the  representation  based  on  his  vote.  Could  anything 
throw  a  stronger  light  on  the  apprehension  with  which  the  negro 
in  politics  is  regarded  at  the  South  ? 

There  never  was  any  question  more  befogged  with  demagog- 
ism  than  that  of  manhood  suffrage.  Let  us  apply  ourselves  to 
the  securing  some  more  reasonable  and  better  basis  for  the  suf- 
frage. Let  us  establish  such  a  proper  qualification  as  a  condition 
to  the  possession  of  the  elective  franchise  as  shall  leave  the  ballot 
only  to  those  who  have  intelligence  enough  to  use  it  as  an  instru- 
ment to  secure  good  government  rather  than  to  destroy  it.  In 
taking  this  step  we  have  to  plant  ourselves  on  a  broader  principle 
than  that  of  a  race  qualification.  It  is  not  merely  the  negro,  it  is 
ignorance  and  venality  which  we  want  to  disfranchise.  If  we  can 
disfranchise  these  we  need  not  fear  the  voter,  whatever  the  color. 
At  present  it  is  not  the  negro  who  is  disfranchised,  but  the 
white.     We  dare  not  divide. 

Having  limited  him  in  a  franchise  which  he  has  not  in  a  gen- 
eration learned  to  use,  continue  to  teach  him.  It  is  from  the 
educated  negro,  that  is,  the  negro  who  is  more  enlightened  than 
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the  general  body  of  his  race^  that  order  must  come.  The  igno- 
rance, venality,  and  superstition  of  the  average  negro  are  danger- 
ous to  us.  Education  will  divide  them  and  will  uplift  them.  They 
may  learn  in  time  that  if  they  wish  to  rise  they  must  look  to  the 
essential  qualities  of  good  citizenship.  In  this  way  alone  can 
the  race  or  any  pajt  of  the  race  look  for  ultimate  salvation. 

It  has  appeared  to  some  that  the  South  has  not  done  its  full 
duty  by  the  negro.  Perfection  is,  without  doubt,  a  standard  above 
humanity  ;  but,  at  least,  we  of  the  South  can  say  that  we  have 
done  much  for  him;  if  we  have  not  admitted  him  to  social  equality, 
it  has  been  under  an  instinct  stronger  than  reason,  and  in  obe- 
dience to  a  law  higher  than  is  on  the  statute  books  :  the  law 
of  self-preservation.  Slavery,  whatever  its  demerits,  was  not  in 
its  time  the  unmitigated  evil  it  is  fancied  to  have  been.  Its  time 
has  passed.  No  power  could  compel  the  South  to  have  it  back. 
But  to  the  negro  it  was  salvation.  It  found  him  a  savage  and  in 
two  hundred  years  gave  seven  million  of  his  race  a  civilization, 
the  only  civilization  it  has  had  since  the  dawn  of  history. 

We  have  educated  him  ;  we  have  aided  him  ;  we  have  sustained 
him  in  all  right  directions.  We  are  ready  to  continue  our  aid ; 
but  we  will  not  be  dominated  by  him.  When  we  shall  be,  it 
is  our  settled  conviction  that  we  shall  deserve  the  degradation 
into  which  we  shall  have  sunk. 

Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
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BY    THE    HON.   HILARY    A.   HERBERT,   CHAIRMAN    OF    THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  KAVAL    AFFAIRS. 


When  the  McEinley  Bill,  with  its  free  sugar  and  high  rates  ou 
manofactares,  had  gone  over  from  the  House  and  was  pending  in 
the  Senate  Mr.  Blaine  made  a  furious  assault  upon  it.  The 
ground  of  his  attack  was,  that,  while  it  raised  the  duties  on  many 
things  the  farmers  consumed,  it  did  not  ''  open  a  market  for  an- 
other bushel  of  wheat  or  another  barrel  of  pork  ";  and  he  fur- 
ther said,  that  free  sugar  would  not  ^'sweeten  the  pill.^^  The 
remedy  he  suggested,  and  which  he  seemed  to  think  would  enable 
the  farmer  to  take  ''the  piir^  without  making  months,  was 
legislation  by  which  ''  free  sugar  in  the  United  States  should  be 
accompanied  by  free  breadstuffs  and  provisions  in  Spanish 
America.'* 

Congress  did  not  in  form  accept  Mr.  Blaine's  proposition.  It 
made  a  compromise  between  his  views  and  those  of  Mr.  McEinley. 
It  gave  Mr.  McKinley  free  sugar  for  the  campaign  of  1890.  That 
left  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  and  hides,  all  free;  but,  going  in  ilr.  Blaine's 
direction,  it  required  that  the  President,  after  January  1,  1892, 
should,  whenever  in  his  opinion  the  tariff  laws  of  any  country 
producing  and  exporting  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  or  hides,  were  "  re- 
ciprocally unequal  and  unreasonable,''  impose  a  tax  of  seven- 
tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound  and  upwards  on  sugar,  three  cents 
per  pound  on  coffee,  ten  cents  per  pound  on  tea,  and  one  and  one- 
half  cents  per  pound  on  hides,  the  product  of  such  country. 
Thus  the  essential  basis  on  which  these  commercial  arrangements 
are  to  stand  remains  as  Mr.  Blaine  suggested.  The  reciprocating 
nations  are  to  have  over  those  not  reciprocating  the  advantage  of 
seven-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  sugar,  three  cents  on  coffee, 
etc. 

The  difference  is  that  Mr.  Blaine  proposed  to  retain  the  sugar 
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tax,  and  release  it  only  on  the  products  of  such  countries  as 
should  grant  us  equivalents. 

But  Congress  preferred  to  release  duties  on  sugar  and  then 
arm  the  President  with  the  threat  to  not  only  re-impose  duties 
on  this  article,  but  also  to  tax  the  hides,  tea,  and  coffee  of  such 
nations  as  should  refuse  to  reciprocate.  This  was  the  scheme 
adopted,  and  the  new  markets  to  be*  sought  were  to  be  found,  it 
was  understood,  chiefly  in  countries  to  the  south  of  us.  It  was  a 
complete  programme  :  the  home  market  for  the  manufacturer,  new 
markets  abroad  for  the  farmer.  Has  the  farmer  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  bargain  thus  made  in  his  name  ? 

Oermany  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Blaine  when  the  scheme  was  inaugurated.  Nevertheless,  under 
it  we  have  made  an  agreement  with  that  Empire,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  may  be  of  benefit  to  our  farmers. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  removal  by  Germany  of 

her  restrictions  against  the  introduction  of  our  pork  products 

resulted  from  the  McEinley  Bill.     The  President  in  his  annual 

message  said  : 

''Germany,  Denmark,  Italy,  Austria,  and  France,  in  the  order  named^ 
have  opened  their  ports  to  imported  American  pork  products.  The  removal 
of  these  restrictions  in  every  instance  was  asked  for,  and  given,  solely  upon 
the  ground  that  we  have  now  provided  a  meat  inspection  that  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  adequate  to  the  complete  removal  of  the  dangers,  real  or  fancied, 
which  had  been  previously  urged.** 

The  arrangement  with  Germany  which  followed,  and  which, 
on  its  face,  was  made  in  consideration  of  the  continued  introduc- 
tion of  free  sugar,  gives  us  no  exclusive  privileges. 

Germany  had,  like  us,  a  system  of  high-tariff  duties  that 
weighed  heavily  on  her  people.  The  outcry  for  cheaper  food 
supplies  was  irresistible.  Yielding  to  this,  she  was  arranging 
with  Austria-Hungary,  Italy  and  Belgium  to  lower  her  tariffs  on 
breadstuffs,  provisions,  etc.,  and  she  simply  consented  to  extend 
the  same  rates  to  us.  We  are  allowed  to  compete  in  her  markets 
on  equal  terms  with  these  and,  perhaps,  other  countries.  This  wo 
get,  and  nothing  more. 

It  appears,  indeed,  so  far  as  the  published  papers  show,  that 
Germany  herself  made  the  first  move  towards  this  arrangement, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  she  would  not  have  consented 
to  put  us  on  the  same  footing  with  these  other  countries^  even  had 
no  reciprocity  law  been  adopted  by  us. 
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These  commercial  agreements,  let  it  be  understood,  are  not 
treaties ;  they  are  only  arrangements  that  can  be,  at  any  time, 
repealed  by  law.    How  will  they  affect  us  while  in  operation  ? 

Fortunately  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  we  have  a 
reciprocity  treaty  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  of  many  years' 
standing.  It  was  made  by,  and  has  proven  satisfactory  to,  the 
political  party  that  is  now  negotiating  these  new  treaties  on  like 
lines  of  policy. 

The  actual  results  of  the  Hawaiian  treaty  for  thirteen  years 
are  before  us,  from  1877,  when  it  took  effect,  to  1889  inclusive, 
carefully  compiled  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Brock,  Government  Statistician, 
in  an  official  report,  June  20,  1890.  The  figures  used  in  discuss- 
ing this  treaty  are  from  that  report.  The  Hawaiian  treaty  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States  Hawaiian 
sugar,  rice,  etc.  Sugar  constituted  the  bulk  of  these  importa- 
tions. All  agricultural  and  most  manufactured  articles  from  the 
United  States  were  admitted  free  into  the  islands. 

Under  stimulus  of  the  treaty  our  imports  from  these  islands 
increased  rapidly.  In  1876,  the  year  before  it  took  effect, 
such  imports  were  $1,376,681.  In  1889  they  amounted  to  $12,- 
847,740.  Exports  also  increased.  In  1876  our  exports  to  these 
islands  were  $724,267.  In  1889  they  footed  up  $3,336,040.  This 
is  the  bright  side  of  the  picture,  and  it  is  painted  in  glowing 
colors  by  Mr.  Glaus  Spreckels  in  The  North  American  Review 
for  March,  1891,  where  he  highly  extols  '^  the  wise  and  far-seeing 
policy  embodied  in  the  Hawaiian  treaty. ''  No  one  knew  better  than 
Mr.  Spreckels  the  cost  at  which  the  tax-payers  of  the  United  States 
had  maintained  that  treaty,  for  much  of  that  cost  had  gone  into 
his  own  pockets  as  profits  upon  sugar.  As  to  that  side  of  the 
question  he  was  industriously  silent.  But  Mr.  Brock  gives  us  the 
information,  page  9  of  his  report,  thus : 

"If  the  merohandiae  admitted  free  under  the  treaty  had  paid  the  duty 
levied  upon  the  simUar  goods  imported  from  other  countries,  the  duty  would 
have  amounted  to  ^,452,311.97  for  the  fiscal  year  18S9,  and  to  943,808,978  for 
the  thirteen  years  ending  with  that  year,  or  since  the  reciprocity  treaty  has 
been  in  force." 

This  sum,  $43,898,978,  our  consumers  paid  to  the  growers 
of  Hawaiian  sugar,  rice,  etc.,  as  premiums  on  their  prod- 
ucts. To  appreciate  the  exceptional  fact  that  in  this  case  the 
duty  went  to  the  foreigner,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
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islands  furnished  only  about  one-tenth  of  our  imported  sugar.  On 
the  other  nine- tenths  we  paid  a  tax  averaging  2.06  cents  per  pound. 
The  consumer  of  duty-paid  sugar  of  course  paid  to  the  importer 
the  price  it  had  cost  to  bring  the  sugar  to  our  ports^  plus  the  tax. 
And  this  enabled  the  importers  of  these  free  sugars  to  add  also 
to  their  article  the  price  of  the  tax^  although  they  had  never  paid 
it ;  this  for  the  plain  reason  that  the  supply  of  free  sugar  not 
being  equal  to  the  demand,  the  owner  of  such  free  sugar  would 
always  withhold  it  from  market  till  the  market  price  of  the  tax- 
paid  article  was  offered.  The  tables  collated  in  Mr.  Brock's 
report,  page  37,  corroborate  this  reasoning,  and  show  that  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  coast  did  not  save  a  penny  in  the  price  of 
their  sugar  by  reason  of  the  treaty.  Every  dollar  of  the 
$43,000,000  of  taxes  released  on  Hawaiian  sugar  went  into  the 
pockets  of  the  producers  of  that  article,  Mr.  Olaus  Spreckels  and 
others.  And  so  it  would  have  been  if  the  sugar  imported  free  of 
duty  had  amounted  to  nine-tenths  instead  of  one-tenth  of  our 
total  imports.  This  brings  us  to  see  clearly  that  if  we  impose 
an  import  tax  on  sugar  and  rely  to .  any  appreciable  extent  on 
taxed  sugars  to  complete  our  supply,  no  exceptions  in  favor  of 
particular  countries,  giving  them  free  access  to  our  markets, 
Will  avail  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  product  of  these  favored 
^untries  in  the  American  market  below  the  price  of  the  tax-paid 
article. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  ascer- 
tain the  relatively  pitiful  sum  of  duties  released  to  our  people  by 
the  Hawaiians.  We  simply  put  against  our  actual  losses,  in  re- 
lease of  duties,  the  full  values  of  all  our  exports.  Balancing  the 
account  for  thirteen  years,  and  counting  in  those  exports  that 
would  have  gone  to  the  islands  without  any  treaty,  as  well  as 
those  that  went  because  of  it,  the  sum  total  of  all  our  exports  for 
this  period  is  $35,870,801.  Deducting  this  sum  from  the 
$43,898,978  of  duties  released,  we  have  $8,028,177,  which  we 
could  have  realized  as  clear  profit  by  purchasing  and  destroying 
all  our  merchandise  exported  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  -during  the 
period  in  question. 

The  treaty  grew  worse  for  us  year  by  year.    Our  largesses 

stimulated  the  production  of  Hawaiian  sugar  and  rice,  and  each 

year  we  released  more  and  more  of  duties,  which  under  a  sounder 

policy  would  have  gone  into  our  treasury  to  pay  Government  ex- 
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penses^  thus  enabling  us  to  rednce  taxation.  Our  people  at  large 
would  haye  profited  immensely  if  the  Protectionist^  who  once 
wished  for  a  wall  of  fire  around  our  country  to  keep  out  foreign 
trade^  had  been  permitted  in  1876  to  erect  and  maintain  his  flam- 
ing structure  between  us  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  results  grow  worse  still  when  looked  at  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  farmer.  Farm  products  constitute  usually  three- 
fourths  of  all  exports  from  the  United  States  ;  yet  of  this  Hawaiian  ^ 
market^  opened  up  for  him  and  paid  for  at  such  a  fearful  cost, 
the  farmer  has  had  less  than  one-fourth.  Out  of  the  $3,336,040 
exports  from  the  United  States  in  1889,  breadstuffs,  provisions, 
and  animals  foot  up  only  $759,653.  Is  the  farmer  to  fare  any 
better  in  those  new  Central  and  South  American  markets  we  hear 
of  P  South  America  is  a  vast  continent,  with  much  the  same 
climates  as  our  own,  and  it  has  millions  of  square  miles  of  cheap 
and  fertile  lands  that,  when  brought  into  cultivation,  bid  fair  not 
only  to  supply  its  own  wants,  but  to  rival  the  United  States  in 
the  bread  and  meat  markets  of  the  world. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Curtis,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American 
Bepublics,  in  an  official  report  sent  in  to  the  last  Congress, 
arguing  then  for  subsidies,  said  :  '^  Chili  has  already  driven  the 
flour  of  the  United  States  off  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
and  now  supplies  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Bolivia.  The  California 
millers  are  also  beginning  to  feel  the  competition  of  Chili  at 
Panama  and  along  the  west  coast  of  Central  America,  and  unless 
cheaper  freights  are  offered  from  San  Francisco  southward  we 
shall  lose  a  large  and  lucrative  market.  The  Argentine  Republic 
was  an  importer  of  breadstuffs  a  few  years  since,  but  the  agri- 
cultural development  of  the  pampas  is  so  rapid  and  extensive  that 
the  present  product  not  only  supplies  the  local  demand,  but  fur- 
nishes an  annual  surplus,  valued  at  $14,000,000,  for  export.  The 
same  is  true  of  Uruguay,  which  has  also  become  an  exporter  of 
wheat  and  flour  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  has  an 
enormous  productive  capacity,  now  being  rapidly  developed  by 
Italian  emigrants.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  these  three 
countries  will  deprive  the  United  States  of  the  greater  portion  of 
its  flour  market  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  and  will 
enter  into  active  competition  with  us  in  Europe.'' 

The  first  arrangement  we  made  was  with  Brazil,  admittedly 
the  most  populous  and  wealthy  of  the  countries  to  the  south  of 
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lis.  Let  as  examine  that  agreement.  We  admit  free  of  duty  all 
sngar^  molasses^  cofFee,  and  hides^  the  product  of  Brazil.  Brazil 
admits  from  the  United  States,  free  of  duty,  certain  articles ;  and 
certain  others  with  25  per  cent.  ofF.  Tables  appended  to  the 
published  copy  of  the  agreement  show  the  character  and  extent 
of  our  present,  as  well  as  of  possible,  markets  in  that  country. 
The  rates  given  enable  us  to  calculate,  upon  a  given  hypothesis, 
exact  results. 

These  tables  show  that  if  we  should  supply  Brazil  in  full  with 
everything  she  was  annually  importing  from  all  countries  when 
our  commercial  arrangement  was  made  we  should  have  a  market 
there  for  products  valued  at  $58,635,182.  Deducting  amount  of 
our  exports  at  that  time  we  should  then  have  a  market  for  953,- 
204,650.  Of  this  new  market  our  farmers  would  get  $8,433,000; 
about  seventeen  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Will  they  secure  even 
that  ?  The  remissions  of  duty  in  our  favor  are  all  small.  On 
agricultural  products  the  range  is  from  one  and  one-quarter  per 
cent,  on  lard  up  to  twenty  cents  on  other  products.  The  rate  on 
cotton-seed  oil  is  higher,  but  is  unimportant,  as  this  article  is  not, 
and  never  will  be,  largely  imported  into  that  cotton-growing 
country.  The  ad  valorem  advantage  given  us,  averaged  on  all 
our  exports  to  that  country,  as  shown  by  the  tables,  is  less  than 
ten  per  cent. 

When  this  arrangement  with  Brazil  was  proclaimed  it  was 
hailed  with  delight.  Some  of  the  farmers  of  the  West, 
in  the  exuberance  of  their  rejoicings,  formed  themselves 
into  a  new  order  called  the  Knights  of  Reciprocity.  It  might 
have  been  well  if  these  gentlemen  had  waited  for  results. 

The  agreement  had  been  in  operation  nine  months  on  the  3l8t 
of  December,  1891.  Full  and  fair  notice  was  given  to  shippers 
before  it  went  into  effect,  and  the  results  are  that  from  April  1 
to  December  1,  1891,  as  compared  with  the  like  months  of  the 
preceding  year,  our  exports  to  Brazil  were  : 

1800*  1801. 

Tbtal  domMtio 910,071.871      $7,063,822 

Total  agrioQltoral 6,208.001        4,082.546 

.  Here  was  an  actual  falling  off  in  our  exports  of  farm  pro- 
ducts under  the  arrangement  in  nine  months  of  $525,455.  Mr. 
Hale,  speaking  on  this  question,  said  in  the  Senate  on  January 
28,  that  Brazil  had  '^  been  in  a  condition  of  uneasiness  and  fer- 
ment ever  since  the  treaty  went  into  effect, ''  etc.;  but  this  ex- 
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cuse  will  not  do.  During  the  period  in  question  she  bought  of 
us,  as  statistical  figures  show^  $2,009,000  of  other  than  farm  pro- 
ducts more  than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1890.  And  she 
sold  us  of  her  products  during  that  same  time  the  enormous  sum 
of  179,283,244.  Instead  of  buying  of  us  farm  products  she  did 
not  need,  she  sent  this  money  to  Europe  to  buy  there  the  cheap 
manufactured  goods  she  does  need.  Nor  is  it  an  answer  that 
European  countries  took  our  last  wheat  crop.  Europe  every 
season  draws  alike  from  North  and  South  America.  If  sufficient 
advantage  had  been  given  us,  our  provisions  would  have  gone  to 
South  America  to  take  the  place  of  wheat  going  to  Europe. 

Brazil,  if  we  except  an  insignificant  portion  of  Guiana,  is  the 
only  country  on  the  whole  continent  to  the  south  of  us  that  has 
responded  to  our  advances.  Government  figures  have  given 
us  the  results,  and  so  we  safely  say  that  reciprocity,  so  far  as 
South  America  is  concerned,  is  to  our  farmers  but  a  mirage  in  the 
desert.  In  Central  America  and  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea 
the  outlook  for  the  farmer  is  better,  although  extravagantly 
over-estimated. 

The  conventions  covering  Cuba,  Puerto  Bico  and  San  Do- 
mingo went  into  operation  September  1,  1891,  and  we  have  the 
statistics  covering  our  trade  with  these  countries  under  the  agree- 
ments for  the  four  months  ending  December  31  last.  Grouping 
these  three  with  Brazil,  and  aggregating  the  trade  with  them  all 
under  reciprocity,  as  compared  with  that  of  corresponding  periods 
for  the  previous  year  when  we  had  no  commercial  arrangements, 
we  have  the  following  results  : 
/  1891.  Exports  other  than  agn^culttlral  to  reoiprooating  countries. HfJMLMS 

1890.  "  " USSm 

1890.  Increase  under  reciprocity ft.llBVfllff 

1891 .  Export  agricultural  products  to  reciprocating  oountries $7,831  JBl 

1890.       ••  ••  ••  ••  " 7,Mlgr 

Increase $511,474 

This  shows  a  gain  in  the  sale  of  farm  products  under  reci- 
procity of  seven  per  cent.,  whereas  the  increase  in  the  exports  of 
other  products,  principally  manufactures,  is  a  fraction  over  39 
per  cent. — over  five  to  one  against  the  farmer. 

The  average  annual  gain  in  the  export  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts to  all  countries  for  four  years  back  has  been  about  seven 
per  cent. 
i  There  is  a  maxim  inequity  that  one  is  presumed  to  intend  to 
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do  that  which  he  does  do.  Applying  this  equitable  rule  and 
presuming  that  the  statesmen  who  devised  this  scheme  knew  the 
economic  conditions  prevailing  in  these  countries^  the  conclusion 
follows  that  instead  of  hunting  new  markets  abroad  for  the 
farmer  they  were  really  seeking  fresh  fields  for  American  manu- 
factures^ 

Besides  Germany  and  the  four  countries  from  which  we  have 
these  returns,  the  President  has  made  arrangements  with  Salvador 
and  certain  British  West  India  Islands.  Three  other  small  states 
in  Central  America  are  expected  to  come  in  soon. 

The  first  of  January,  when  the  President  was  directed  to  be- 
gin his  tariff  war  on  recusant  nations,  has  passed.  Countries  to 
the  south  of  us  importing  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  millions  have 
treated  with  us.  Others  whose  imports  are  three  hundred  and 
seventy-four  millions  still  stand  out.  The  President,  by  letter, 
has  notified  Venezuela,  Hayti,  Nicaragua,  Guatemala  and  Colom- 
bia, besides  Spain  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  Austria- 
Hungary  that,  on  March  15  next,  he  will,  unless  they  reciprocate, 
impose  such  duties  on  their  products  as  the  law  requires.  Why 
he  should  except  any  country,  unless  it  be  England  and  Belgium, 
is  not  apparent,  for  it  is  the  boast  of  the  Protectionists  that  all 
other  countries  have  protective-tariff  laws.  Certainly  the  recip- 
rocating countries  will  demand  that  all  nations  shall  be  treated 
alike.  How  else  can  they  get  what  they  bargained  for,  a  better 
market  than  others  who  have  made  no  contract  ? 

If  the  President  shall  take  this  view  of  the  case  we  will 
soon  have 

OntaaaUzof $18,456,000 

OnooflBM»Utz  of 15,000.000 

OnhldestetUmaUdUtaxof 8.000.000 

Total 136,466,000 

This  tax  is  estimated  on  the  whole  amount  of  our  imports  of 
these  for  the  reason  that  our  consumers  must  pay  the  tax  on  the 
taxed  products  and  an  increased  price  for  the  articles  brought  in 
free.  The  rule  deduced  from  the  Hawaiian  treaty  is,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, that  the  cost  price  of  the  tax-paid  article  will  regulate 
the  market  so  long  as  the  importations  of  the  free  article  of  like 
character  are  clearly  insufficient  to  supply  the  demand.  That  rule 
will  apply  to  tea, because  we  have  arranged  for  no  free  tea;  to  hides, 
because  we  have  arranged  for  only  four  million  dollars  of  free 
hides  and  we  import  twenty-seven  millions;  to  coffee,  because  we 
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import  ninety-six  millions,  whereas  the  reciprocating  countries 
bring  us  only  sixty-three  millions.  The  increased  price  we  pay 
to  the  faTored  people  for  their  products  is  the  consideration  for 
their  concessions. 

And  here  it  may  be  interesting  to  glance  again  at  the  arrange- 
ment with  Brazil.  The  concessions  she  made  to  us,  calculated 
according  to  the  tables  published  with  the  commercial  arrange- 
ment, amounted  to  $576,000;  yet  the  tax  which  we  will 
remit  on  cofFee  alone  to  Brazil,  on  the  basis  of  last  yearns  imports, 
will  be  19,722,000.  We  have  seen,  too  that  the  total  market  in 
that  country  for  agricultural  products  not  already  occupied  by  us 
was  18,433,000;  and  we  have  seen  also,  that  instead  of  gaining  any 
portion  of  this  we  are  losing  oven  that  which  we  had. 

As  to  sugar,  considering  that  reciprocating  countries  only  lack 
now  $10,000,000  of  sending  us  what  we  need,  it  is  probably  true 
that  they  will  eventually  supply  us  fully,  and  by  their  competi- 
tion keep  down  the  price  of  sugar  as  now  to  the  level  of  prices 
elsewhere.  Then  not  a  pound  of  sugar  will  come  to  us  from 
peoples  not  reciprocating.  They  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  tax. 
At  this  point  it  may  be,  too,  that  the  reciprocating  nations  will, 
some  of  them,  tire  of  their  bargains ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  the  in- 
inducement  for  outsiders  to  come  inside  our  sugar  ring  will 
cease. 

What  is  to  be  the  effect  of  discriminating  against  the  nations 
that  refuse  our  terms  ?  The  tea-growing  countries  have  so  far 
all  refused.  We  will  tax  their  tea,  pay  more  for  our  breakfasts, 
and  nobody  will  be  hurt  except  ourselves.  But  besides  the  reci- 
procating countries  there  are  17  peoples  sending  us  sugar,  31 
sending  us  coffee,  and  41  supplying  us  with  hidos.  What  will  all 
these  do  but  make  agreements  in  self-defence  to  divert  their 
trade  into  other  channels  ?  Who  can  measure  the  friction,  the 
ill-feeling,  the  disturbance  of  trade  relations,  and  even  of  politi- 
cal amities  that  are  to  result  from  this  scheme  ?  What  can 
Nicaragua  say  if  a  proclamation  is  levelled  at  her  products,  and 
not  against  the  coffee  of  Peru  ;  and  what  will  the  Argentines  say 
if  their  hides  are  taxed,  while  the  hides  of  Chili  or  Ecuador 
escape  ? 

The  political  enmity  now  existing  between  France  and  Italy, 
and  which  has  caused  the  latter  to  join  the  Dreibund  between  her- 
self, Austria,  and  (Germany,  has  grown  largely  out  of  a  reciprocity 
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treaty.  Spain  and  France  are  quarrelling  over  a  similar  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Foster  said  recently  in  a  speech  in  New  York  that  no 
nation  could  make  reciprocity  treaties  that  had  not  a  protectiye 
tariff.  He  ought  to  have  said  that  no  nation  except  one  that  has 
u  protective  tariff  has  need  of  such  treaties.  If  he  had  said 
this  he  could  have  proven  the  truth  of  his  remark  by  pointing  to 
the  difference  between  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the 
United  States  with  the  very  countries  we  are  seeking  to  capture. 
The  United  Kingdom  buys  from  Latin  America  eighty-nine 
millions  ;  she  sells  there  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  millions, 
exporting  two  for  one  without  making  a  threat  or  paying  a 
dollar  of  bounty.  We  buy  from  the  same  countries  two  hundred 
and  seven  millions  and  sell  them  ninetv  millions ;  more 
than  two  to  one  against  us,  and  then  when  we  enter  the  field  to 
buy  and  threaten  our  way  into  these  markets  from  which  we  have 
excluded  ourselves  by  our  own  laws,  we  boast  that  no  nation  can 
tax  its  own  people  to  pay  bounties  to  foreign  nations  except  one 
that  has  such  laws  as  we  have.     Certainly  not. 

How  different  all  this  is  from  that  just  and  fair  and  profitable 
reciprocity  with  all  the  world  which  Jefferson  had  in  mind  when 
he  declared  foi{  "  Peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with 
all  nations— entangling  alliances  with  none  !  '* ' 

Hilary  A.  Herbebt. 
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OUR  NATIONAL  DUMPING-aROUND. 

A  STUDY  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

IIY  THE  HOX.    JOHN   B.    WEBER,    UXITED    STATES  C0HHIS8I0KER 
OF   IMMIGRATION,    AND    CHARLES  STEWART  SMITU^    PRESI- 
DENT   OP    THE    NEW  YORK    CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 


THE  HON.  JOHN  B.  WEBER: 

The  subject  of  immigration  is  beginning  to  attract  attention^ 
but  as  we  have  not  yet  passed  through  the  preliminary  stage  of 
public  discussion,  the  drastic  legislation  manifested  in  the  first 
impulse  of  the  public  mind  is  not  likely  to  materialixe  this 
winter.  Inquiry,  I  believe,  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
evils  of  immigration  are  purely  imaginary  in  some  features, 
greatly  exaggerated  in  others,  and  susceptible  of  nearly  complete 
remedy  by  the  amendment  of  existing  laws. 

The  immigration  problem  will  eventually  settle  down  to  the 
consideration  of  the  following  points  : 

Is  this  country  made  the  "  dumping-ground  "  of  the  refuse 
material  of  the  Old  World,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  do  the 
authorities  aid  such  movement?  Do  we  wish  to  reject  the  bad 
without  reference  to  its  effect  upon  the  good  ? 

What  system,  if  any,  can  be  devised  which  will  enable  ns  to 
sift  the  grades,  accept  the  desirable,  and  reject  the  undesirable  ? 

Is  it  wise  to  stop  all  immigration  or  to  diminish  its  volume 
by  methods  that  do  not  materially  affect  the  influx  of  the  unpro- 
ductive kind,  and  yet  decrease  that  element  which  by  reason  of 
age  and  vigor  is  the  most  productive  ? 

The  investigation  of  the  subject  by  a  Commission,  of  which 
I  was  a  member,  specially  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  visit  Europe  for  that  purpose,  demonstrates  that  at  the 
present  time  in  the  countries  which  I  visited,  viz.,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  Germany  and  Austria,  neither  governments  nor 
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societies,  directly  or  systematically,  transport  their  paupers, 
criminals,  or  other  defectires  to  this  country.  In  Russia,  which 
is  another  of  the  countries  investigated,  governmental  persecu- 
tion impoverishes  and  expels  the  Jewish  people.  The  constitu- 
tional vagabond  of  Europe  does  not  emigrate.  The  slums  are 
sluggish,  and  are  seldom  so  agitated  that  the  filth  is  flung  across 
the  sea.  Individual  instances  occur,  but  as  compared  with  the 
grand  total  of  immigration,  tlie  percentage  is  infinitesimally 
small,  and  these  cases  can,  by  additional  legislation,  be  almost 
perfectly  covered. 

The  general  character  of  eligible  immigrants  arriving  here  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  of  past  years,  the  large  percentage 
of  *'prepaids''  furnishing  on  this  point  evidence  of  an  unmistak- 
able nature.  Prepaid  tickets  are  tickets  purchased  in  the  United 
States  and  sent  to  relatives  and  friends  on  the  other  side,  who,  it  is 
fair  to  assume,  being  members  of  the  same  family,  are  in  a  man- 
ner vouched  for  as  desirable.  If  they  are  in  respect  of  general 
quality  similar  to  the  pioneers  who  have  so  materially  aided  in  the 
development  of  our  natural  resources,  why  should  it  not  be  as- 
sumed that  their  coming  will  continue  to  add  to  the  national 
wealth,  unless  a  change  of  conditions  lias  been  reached  ?  Has 
such  a  change  occurred  ? 

Our  resources  have  hardly  been  touched,  certainly  the  point  of 
exhaustion  has  not  been  approached,  so  that  development  is  feasible 
and  desirable.  We  are  told,  however,  that  the  cities  are  overcrowded 
and  that  a  vast  army  willing  to  labor  is  unemployed.  The  precise 
or  reasonably  close  approximation  of  this  number  is  diflBcult  of 
ascertainment.  It  is  as  easy  to  state  it  at  two  millions  as  at  one 
million.  That  there  should  be  any  considerable  number  of  un- 
employed is  deplorable,  but  it  is  a  condition  which,  in  greater  or 
less  degree,  has  existed  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  and  prob- 
ably always  will  exist  at  certain  periods,  particularly  in  the  large 
cities.  Immigration  contributes  to  the  overcrowding  of  the  city 
of  contee,  although  two-thirds  of  the  arrivals  continue  to  go 
West,  most  of  them  to  farms.  In  point  of  fact,  the  chief  im- 
migration into  the  cities  is  due  to  the  emigration  from  our  own 
rural  districts.  This  condition  exists  in  Europe  as  well  as  here, 
and  so  alarming  has  it  grown  there  that  in  Germany  legislation 
to  check  and  prevent  it  is  talked  of  as  probable  this  winter. 
There  is  something  incongruous  in  the  statements  published  in 
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the  same  edition  of  an  American  newspaper^  that  farms  are  being 
abandoned  in  New  England^  that  an  army  of  men  willing  to  work 
are  unemployed  in  the  cities^  and  that  the  grain  crop  is  so  boun- 
tiful in  Dakota  that  farmers  are  offering  from  92.50  to  $3  per  day 
for  harvesters.  There  is  a  faultiness  in  the  distribution  of  labor, 
and  this  demands  and  should  receiye  early  attention  and  consider- 
ation. I  do  not  believe  the  conditions  of  prosperity  in  the  rural 
districts  have  retrograded,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  city  has 
marched  faster  in  progress  and  improvement.  Their  relative 
positions  have  changed.  Wealth  has  increased  faster,  attractions 
have  grown  greater,  hours  of  labor  have  been  reduced,  living  has 
become  better,  educational  facilities  have  improved  in  a  iar 
greater  degree  in  the  city  than  in  the  country.  The  fact  is,  we  are 
moving  so  fast  that  the  readjustments  continually  required  can- 
not k^p  up  with  the  changing  conditions,  and  friction  and  indi- 
vidual suffering  are  unavoidable.  By  means  of  organization  labor 
has  improved  and  elevated  its  status,  thus  widening  the  distance 
between  its  own  position  and  that  of  the  farmer.  'The  more  labor 
advances  in  the  cities,  whether  by  reason  of  organization  or  by 
stopping  immigration,  the  greater  the  exodus  from  country  to 
city. 

It  is  charged  that  foreigners  furnish  a  larger  percentage  of 
paupers  and  criminals  than  the  native  element.  This  is  probably 
true,  but  it  is  hardly  because  they  are  foreigners,  but  because 
they  are  of  the  poorer  half  of  society,  and  consequently  less  able 
to  cope  with  misfortune  or  to  withstand  temptation.  It  is  not  so 
creditable  to  a  rich  man  to  refrain  from  stealing  a  loaf  of  bread 
as  it  is  to  a  hungry  one.  Wealthy  Americans  would  not  be  as 
numerous  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  immigration  of  so  many" 
Europeans. 

About  fifty  yea*^  ago  the  American  or  ''  Know-nothing  '*  party 
was  formed  in  this  country.  Many  honest  men  joined  it,  sin- 
cerely believing  that  our  interests  were  being  jeopardized  by  the 
increasing  arrival  of  foreigners ;  that  we  were  rushing  headlong 
to  destruction,  and  that  the  safety  of  our  institutions  rested  solely 
upon  the  success  of  that  organization.  The  party  did  not  suc- 
ceed, however,  but  the  republic  still  exists,  and  next  year  we  ex-  . 
pect  to  show  to  the  world  the  marvellous  progress  of  our  country 
at  an  exposition  held  in  a  city,  which  at  the  time  the  Know- 
nothing  party  existed  was  but  little  more  than  a  barren  prairie. 
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bat  now  numbers  over  a  million  of  people,  while  the  political  or- 
ganization which  was  so  fearful  of  the  destruction  of  our  repub- 
lican institutions  has  perished,  leaving  nothing  as  a  monument  of 
existence  save  the  lesson  of  warning  to  posterity  to  avoid  racial  and 
religious  bigotry  in  the  formation  and  conduct  of  political  parties. 

The  safety  of  this  country  respecting  the.  influx  of  strangers  to 
our  shores  lies  in  the  supply  being  drawn  from  various  countries, 
whereby  nationalities  are  blended,  the  best  characteristics  of  each 
being  retained  and  a  high  type  of  physical  strength  produced,  the 
most  desirable  foundation  of  mental  quality.  It  would  be  unfortu- 
nate if  the  bulk  of  ou^/immigrants  came  from  one  country.  The 
best  justification  for  the  prohibition  of  the  Chinese  is  that  not 
only  are  they  of  a  different  race  and  in  no  wise  beneficial  to  us  in 
the  assimilative  process,  but  they  are  so  numerous  that  if  once 
the  ball  is  set  in  motion  they  will  pour  in  upon  us  in  such  vast 
numbers  as  to  *' Ohina-ize  *'  America.  We  are  not  so  threat- 
ened by  other  countries.  We  are  in  no  danger  of  being  German- 
ized, Frenchified,  Italianized  or  Europeanized.  The  sharp  cor- 
ners of  the  various  nationalities  coming  to  us  are  largely  rounded 
off  by  contact  with  each  other  rather  than  with  Americans.  For  a 
time  their  intimacies  are  with  their  own  countrymen  or  other 
foreigners  who  preceded  them  and  who  have  alr^y  become  to 
some  extent  Americanized,  but  it  does  not  take  long  to  graft 
Americanism  upon  sound,  vigorous  European  stock.  We  aim 
to  absorb  the  best  ideas  of  other  lands,  to  reject  the  weaknesses 
and  fallacies  of  the  old  world  ;  and  actual  contact  with  so  many 
nationalities  gives  us  the  superior  advantage  to  which,  I  believe, 
we  are  largely  indebted  for  the  splendid  results  of  which  we  right- 
fully boast. 

Consular  inspection  is  regarded  as  a  cure  for  many  of  the  im- 
migration evils  which,  as  already  stated,  I  believe  are  exaggerated 
and  largely  imaginary.  The  fundamental  idea  of  such  inspection 
is  the  personal  examination  in  Europe  of  the  intending  emigrant 
by  our  consuls  and  th^  medical  experts  under  their  supervision, 
with  the  addition  of  certificates  from  the  home  authorities  to 
establish  character.  The  supporters  of  this  plan  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes : 

Mrst,  Those  who  believe  that  such  a  system  will  better  sift 
and  exclude  the  undesirable,  but  who  are  in  favor  of  the  immi- 
gration of  the  good  element. 
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Second,  Those  who  believe  that  this  country  is  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  made  the  dumping-ground  of  Europe,  and  who,  to 
prevent  this,  would  favor  shutting  off  the  whole  stream  because 
of  the  impure  little  rivulet  which  trickles  into  it. 

Tfiird,  Those  who  fancy  that  closing  the  gates  will  reduce  com- 
petition and  increase  demand  in  their  class;  that  direct  complete 
restriction  will  not  secure  legislative  sanction,  and  who  therefore 
favor  that  indirect  method  which  promises  to  interpose  the  great- 
est obstacles  and  the  most  serious  hindrances. 

Tliis  article  is  entirely  too  brief  to  discuss  in  detail  the  feasibil- 
ity and  practicability  of  Consular  inspection  in  Europe.  The  subject 
has  been  treated  at  length  in  the  report  of  the  Commission  sent  to 
Europe  to  investigate  immigration,  which  was  recently  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  As  one  of  that  Oemmiasion. 
the  conclusions  I  reached  were  unfavorable  to  Consular  inspection ; 
and  these  conclusions,  briefly  stated,  are:  that  such  inspection  is 
not  practicable  or  feasible,  and  will  not  effect  a  better  sifting  and 
rejection  of  defectives,  but  will  facilitate  the  admission  of  the  un- 
desirable, and  hinder  and  obstruct  the  desirable ;  that  in  dis- 
tricts where  possible,  because  of  the  limited  emigration,  it  is  not 
necessary  ;  that  as  regards  the  excluded  classes,  except  as  to 
convicts  and  paupers,  detection  is  as  easy  here  as  abroad,  and  in 
some  cases  more  so  ;  that  in  regard  to  character  the  certificate  of 
foreign  local  authorities  must  be  the  basis  ;  that  these  officials 
cannot  be  compelled  to  certify,  and,  as  their  desire  is  to  retain 
the  good  and  facilitate  the  going  of  the  defective,  their  certifi- 
cation may  prove  to  be  an  expensive  fiction  ;  that  it  will  oreate 
a  brokerage  in  selling  to  objectionable  persons  certificates  obtained 
by  eligible  ones  ;  that  the  defects  of  local  certification  are  already 
on  exhibition  in  the  case  of  the  Italians,  who  in  order  to  emigrate 
must  have  passports,  which,  under  their  laws,  are  not  granted 
to  criminals,  many  of  whom,  according  to  the  statement  of 
one  of  our  consuls,  have  obtained  certificates  of  clean  character 
under  assumed  names,  known  to  the  authorities  to  be  false  ; 
that  the  expense  of  9500,000  annually  will  be  necessary  to  prove 
Consular  inspection  a  failure^;  and  that  a  better  system  is  availa- 
ble, which  will  almost  entirely,  and  more  certainly,  cure  the  real 
evils  existing  without  imposing  unnecessary  burdens  upon  those 
who  are  believed  to  be  valuable  additions  to  our  population. 

The  foregoing  conclusions,  as  well  as  the  following  suggested 
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system  and  additional  legislation^  are  based  upon  the  theory  that 
the  desire  is  to  sift  immigration^  to  admit  the  good  and  reject  the 
bad.  If  the  American  people  wish  to  restrict  immigration  with- 
out reference  to  quality,  if  the  desire  be  to  simply  reduce  the 
total  number,  I  frankly  admit  that,  in  my  opinion.  Consular  in- 
spection will  accomplish  that  object.  But  I  assume  that  our  peo- 
ple have  no  intention  to  shirk  the  question  and  by  cumbersome 
and  expensive  machinery  to  do  by  indirection  that  which  they 
can  do  by  direct  methods. 

The  suggestions  referred  to  are  as  follows  : 

Perfect  existing  statutes  where  they  are  weak. 

Continue  a  rigid  inspection  at  our  ports ;  guard  the  frontiers, 
especially  on  the  north,  for  the  putting  up  of  bars  at  our  seaports 
will  drive  the  current  of  undesirables  to  Canada  only  to  come 
across  the  border. 

Place  the  expense  of  all  returned  immigrants  upon  steamship 
companies,  whom  self-interest  will  force  to  look  for  reimburse- 
ment to  their  sub-agents,  who  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  the 
qualifications  of  intending  immigrants  better  than  any  one  else^ 
and  who  would  have  a  direct  pecuniary  concern  in  the  return  of 
a  defective  ;  make  sub-agents  in  this  country  responsible  for  the 
sale  of  prepaid  tickets,  estimated  to  be  nearly  ^0  per  cent,  of  the 
whole ;  then  up  to  the  time  of  their  acquiring  citizenship  hold  all 
aliens  liable  to  compulsory  return  to  the  country  to  which  they 
owe  allegiance,  or  to  the  ports  from  whence  they  came  ;  expelling 
those  convicted  abroad  of  crime,  upon  discovery,  those  convicted 
here,  after  serving  sentence,  and  paupers^  as  soon  as  they  reach 
the  implied  condition ;  this  status  to  continue  until  the  burdens  of 
our  citizenship  have  been  assumed  and  its  privileges  obtained.  At 
present  an  alien  may  enjoy  about  all  the  benefits  and  protection 
of  our  citizenship  while  avoiding  its  heaviest  obligations. 

Foreign  governments  would  expel  an  American  if  he  fell  into 
a  state  of  pauperism  or  were  convicted  of  crime,  and  this  is  a 
kind  of  reciprocity  upon  which  parties  in  this  country  would  not 
be  likely  to  divide.  This  suggested  method  would  not  place  any 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  those  whom  it  is  desirable  to  add  to  our 
population.  It  is  feasible  and  practicable,  which  the  other  plan 
is  not.  It  would  relieve  us  of  paupers,  when  they  reached  or 
disclosed  the  pauper  state.  It  would  rid  us  of  convicts  upon  dis- 
covery, and  of  criminals  as  soon  as  they  served  sentence.    We 
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are  under  no  moral  obligation  to  provide  shelter,  famish 
maintenance^  or  extend  the  protection  of  goTemment  to  those 
not  fitted  to  bear  the  hardens  of  citizenship,  or  who  by  their 
own  misconduct  have  forfeited  the  acquirement  of  its  priyil^es, 
and  we  can  prescribe  such  legal  obligations  as  seem  necessary  for 
self-protection.  We  try  no  visionary  experiments,  we  follow  no 
theoretical  plan^  bnt  adopt  that  which  nearly  all  Europe  prac- 
tises; we  disturb  no  traditions  of  our  fathers,  nor  assail  the 
sentiment  that  this  country  is  the  home  of  the  free  and  the 
asylum  of  the  oppressed,  for  it  was  never  intended  to  extend  its 
privileges  so  as  to  embrace  criminals  and  paupers. 

For  many  years  the  tide  of  immigration  has  set  this  way, 
during  which  time  our  country  has  challenged  admiration  where- 
ever  our  history  was  understood  and  our  progress  known.  By 
rciison  of  this  incoming,  our  almost  limitless  resources  have  been 
partially  developed,  forests  levelled,  railroads  built,  and  canals 
dug,  while  cities  have  sprung  up,  and  the  wilderness  has  been 
made  to  blossom,  and  fields  to  groan  with  the  weight  of  grain  to 
feed  not  only  our  own  vast  population,  but  to  supply  a  large  sur- 
plus to  the  toilers  across  the  sea.  It  may  be  curious  to  some,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  continued  influx  of  foreigners  has 
elevated  rather  than  depressed  the  labor  status  of  their  predeces- 
sors. Americans,  except  in  the  early  days,  have  done  very  little 
hard  manual  labor.  When  the  foreigner  came  in,  the  native 
engineered  the  jobs,  the  former  did  the  shovelling.  The  American 
in  every  walk  and  condition  of  life  (politics,  perhaps,  occasionally 
excepted)  has  been  '^boss''  ever  since.  The  foreigner  plows 
and  sows,  the  native  reaps ;  the  one  builds  railroads,  the  other 
runs  them  and  waters  the  stock ;  one  digs  canals,  the  other  man- 
ages the  boats ;  one  burrows  in  the  mines,  the  other  sells  the 
product,  and  so  on  through  all  the  various  vocations.  This  is  not, 
liowever,  because  one  is  a  foreigner  and  the  other  an  American, 
but  because  the  latter  is  keener,  brighter,  and  intellectually 
stronger,  and  these  qualities  keep  him  in  the  lead  and — out  of 
the  almshouse. 

First    the    German    did     the    digging     (going    back    to 

he  time  when  I   began  to  take  notice    of    the  evolution   of 

nationalities    in    this    country),    then    the    Irishman    crowded 

him  out  of  the  ditch,   not  downward,  however,   but  upward 

to  a  higher  level ;    then    came    the  Pole  and  the  Hungarian 
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Slovak,  and  the  Irishman  was  advanced.  Following  these  came 
the  Italian,  elevating  his  predecessors,  and,  as  we  have  drawn  the 
line  on  the  Chinaman,  he  (the  Italian)  promises  to  remain  for 
a  time  the  hewer  of  wood  and  the  drawer  of  water.  Stop  this 
stream,  and  where  will  the  supply  come  from  to  make  good  not 
only  the  waste  by  death,  but  the  needs  of  the  continued  expan- 
sion and  development  of  our  still  hardly  touched  natural  re- 
sources? Stop  the  stream,  and  where  will  the  new  material 
come  from  which  with  a  little  training  and  experience  develops 
into  useful  domestic  help  ?  At  the  Labor  Bureau  connected  with 
the  New  York  Immigration  Station  you  will  generally  find  three 
mistresses  for  every  arriving  servant  girl,  and  every  mail  brings 
appeals  from  all  over  the  country  asking  for  femde  help.  We 
must  not  be  deceived  into  believing  that  we  can  continue  to 
receive  the  women  if  we  reject  the  men. 

Consular  inspection  will  prevent  the  emigration,  from  every 
country  in  Europe  except  Great  Britain,  of  men  within  the  mili- 
tary age,  the  most  active  and  productive  period  of  life,  and  send 
to  us  the  quite  young  and  the  old.  Immigrant  girls  may  not  be 
overwise ;  natural  instincts,  however,  prompt  them  to  protect 
the  young  and  respect  the  aged,,  but  also  to  marry  the  men  whom 
foreign  powers  desire  and  need  for  soldiers  as  props  to  sustain 
monarchical  governments.  We  cannot  have  the  women  without 
the  men,  and  before  shutting  off  the  most  desirable,  we  had 
better  consider  where  the  future  supply  is  to  come  from.  Nat- 
ural increase  will  not  furnish  it,  for  Americans  do  not  raise  fam- 
ilies, and  such  is  the  remarkable  influence  of  association,  such 
the  powerful  effect  of  contact  with  American  civilization,  that  for- 
eigners soon  learn  that  it  is  not  the  proper  thing  to  be  bothered  with 
children.  This  is  an  evil  destructive  both  of  morals  and  health, 
and  attention  to  it  would  have  been  forced  upon  us  long  before 
this,  had  it  not  been  for  the  new  blood  that  makes  up  the  loss. 
France  is  at  a  standstill  because  of  this  evil,  and  her  statesmen  are 
justly  alarmed.  Deduct  from  the  increase  of  population  for  the 
last  decade,  as  shown  by  the  recent  census,  the  number  of  immi- 
grants and  their  increase  after  landing  during  that  period,  and 
our  boast  over  the  growth  of  this  country— for  the  statistics  of  popu- 
lation always  figure  in  these  claims — would  be  changed  to  a  wail. 

Congress  will  hardly  amputate  the  foot  to  get  rid  of  a  com. 

John  B.  Webeb. 
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CHABLBS  8TEWABT  SMITH,  ESQ  : 

Ihhiobation,  whether  following  the  natural  law  of  selection 
or  forced  by  persecution,  has  been  from  earliest  historic  times  the 
law  and  condition  of  human  progress  ;  and  this  grand  movement 
of  the  human  race,  starting  from  its  cradle  in  the  East,  account 
for  it  as  we  may,  has  flowed  uniformly  westward  by  some  impulse 
that  has  had  the  strength  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  Exceptional 
diversions  from  the  westerly  direction  are  observable,  like  the 
irruption  of  the  northern  hordes  of  barbarians  who,  attracted  by 
plunder,  assailed  and  finally  overthrew  the  colossal  power  of 
Rome,  and  settled  in  her  dismembered  territories.  Again,  inci- 
dental currents  are  marked,  such  as  the  settlement  and  occupa- 
tion of  Australia,  prompted  at  first  by  the  discovery  of  gold,  and 
afterwards  sustained  by  the  colonizing  instincts  of  the  English 
people. 

The  loss  or  gain  to  the  countries  sending  forth  the  immigrants 
and  the  relative  advantages  or  disadvantages  to  those  receiving 
them  is  an  interesting  study.  For  example  :  The  expulsion  of 
the  Moors  from  Spain  under  the  penalty  of  death,  prompted  by  a 
fanatical  desire  for  religious  unity,  was  successfully  accomplished  ; 
but  the  result  was  the  ruin  of  that  country,  for  the  Moors  were 
the  principal  skilled  workers  in  manufactures,  commerce,  agri- 
culture and  architecture ;  and  the  splendid  monuments  of  Moor- 
ish genius  alone  remained  to  tell  the  story  of  national  decay. 

The  present  apparent  determination  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment to  force  t^e  emigration  of  its  Jewish  subjects,  with  a  savage 
intolerance  which  has  excited  the  attention  and  protest  of  the 
civilized  world,  will  be  likely  to  produce  disaster  to  the  commer- 
cial and  financial  interests  of  that  empire  ;  indeed,  the  circum- 
stances attendant  upon  the  late  Russian  loan  point  already  to  this 
result,  for  not  only  the  purse  but  the  press  of  Continental  Europe 
Is  under  Hebrew  control.  The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
drove  from  France  the  flower  of  her  population  and  the  most  ac- 
complished of  her  artisaus,  and  compelled  them  to  find  in  Ger- 
many homes  to  which  they  were  welcomed  and  where  they  founded 
industries  which  have  since  become  national.  The  historic  answer 
to  this  stupendous  blunder  and  crime  of  Louis  XIV.  was  made 
when  the  Germanized  descendants  of  the  French  Huguenots 
marched  with  the  victorious  German  army  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe  into  the  centre  of  the  French  capital. 
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The  apparently  insignificant  and  unnoticeable  immigration  of 
the  Pilgrims  from  England  to  this  country  in  the  time  of  the 
Stuarts  has  proved  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  the  most  import- 
ant migratory  movement  of  our  race  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era^  if  not  during  all  the  world's  history  ;  the  emigration 
of  one  million  Jewish  slaves  from  Egypt,  under  Moses,  can  only 
be  compared  with  it  in  historic  importance  and  development. 

In  1793  Washington  expressed  his  disbelief  in  encouraging 
immigration  on  a  large  scale*  On  the  contrary  De  Tocqueville 
in  1835,  with  a  larger  vision,  wrote  concerning  America,  "  No 
power  on  earth  can  close  upon  the  immigrant  that  fertile  wilder- 
ness which  offers  resources  to  all  industry  and  a  refuge  from  all 
want.*' 

My  purpose  is  to  inquire  into  the  effect,  during  the  present 
century,  of  the  increasing  stream  of  immigration  upon  the  social 
and  material  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  the  voluminous 
statistics  prepared  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment are  partially  repeated  to  give  emphasis  to  the  situation. 

In  the  absence  of  records  of  immigration  to  this  country  prior 
to  1820,  it  has  been  estimated  that  250,000  immigrants  arrived 
from  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  to  182(^  the  number  of 
alien  passengers  from  1820  .to  1855,  inclusive,  was  4,212^624,  and 
the  number  of  immigrants  from  1856  to  1890,  inclusive,  was 
11,188,556,  making  (after  allowance  for  sojourners)  a  grand  total 
of  15,427,657  immigrants  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  from 
the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  to  1890.  The  leading  nation- 
alities composing  this  number  are  shown  by  the  following  figures : 


Germany 4,504,128 

Ireland S.481.074 

Kngland 2,480.380 

Sweden  and  Norway 925,031 

Anetrlft-Unngary 481.188 

Italy 


Prance 806,346 

Roseiaand  Poland 824,892 

Scotland 823.828 

Switzerland 171,269 

Denmark 142.617 


Prom  1881  to  1890,  inclusive,  the  total  number  of  immigrants 
was  5,246,613,  which  it  will  be  observed  was  over  60  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  immigration  from  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
to  1881.  The  largest  immigration  occurred  in  1882,  when  788,992 
immigrants  arrived  at  our  ports  ;  the  next  largest  volume  was  in 
the  preceding  year,  when  the  number  was  669,431. 

The  ages  of  the  immigrants  arriving  from  1881  to  1890,  in- 
clusive, show  that  21.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  were  under 
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15  years  of  age,  68.1  per  cent,  were  between  15  and  40  years  of 

age,  and  10.5  per  cent,  were  over  40  years  of  age ;  and  the  oocapa- 
tions  of  these  immigrants  were  classified  as  follows: 

Males.                 Ftoutles.  ToUI. 

PraieidoDal tf,2S7                        U49  i7,008 

SkiUed 61M68                       25.889  5M.411 

MiaoeUanaout 1,8SS.S2S                     8A5310  1.079.1S5 

Notstated 73.827                       «.8»  U8.157 

Without  oocnpathm 759.460                   1.7Si,4M  8,48S.9M 


Total 8.906,9U  l»040»7(tt 

Tho  '^  professional '^  class  embraces  musicians,  teachers, 
clergymen,  artists,  lawyers,  physicians,  etc. ;  the  "  skilled  '^  in- 
cludes those  engaged  in  forty  or  more  different  occapations, 
trades,  etc. ;  and  the  '^  miscellaneous '^  represents  laborers,  farmers, 
servants  and  merchants.  If  we  add  to  the  class  ^*  without  occu- 
pation '*  the  number  of  those  whose  occupation  is  not  stated  we 
arrive  at  a  grand  total  of  2,600,061,  or  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  immigrants  who  arrived  during  the  last  decade. 
Of  this  total  who  were  apparently  without  occupation  1,767,284 
were  females,  of  whom  537,007  were  under  15  years  of  age  ;  and 
there  were  also  in  the  class  ^*  without- occupation  "  579,715  males 
who  were  under  15  years  of  age. 

The  number  of  Japanese  immigrants  from  1861  to  1891,  in- 
clusive, was  3,672,  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  have  re- 
turned ;  the  census  of  1890  gives  a  total  of  1,099  in  the  United 
States.  No  .record  exists  of  arrivals  from  Mexico  and  the  British 
American  possessions. 

The  total  arrival  of  Chinese  from  1821  to'  1890  was  290,655. 
The  largest  number  in  any  decade  was  from  1871  to  1880,  inclu- 
sive, which  amounted  to  123,201.  The  census  of  1880  gave  the 
total  number  in  the  United  States  at  105,000,  of  which  75,000 
were  in  California ;  and  it  appears  that  arrivals  since  then  have 
been  more  than  offset  bydepartures,  as  the  census  of  1890  gives  the 
Chinese  population  of  California  as  3*,318  less  than  in  1880,  audit 
is  estimated  that  the  entire  Chinese  population  in  the  United  States 
to-day  is  about  100,000.  In  the  year  1882  this  insignificant  num- 
ber of  so-called  heathen  frightened  the  then  52,000,000  of  inhabi- 
tants into  the  passage  of  an  act  by  Congress,  under  the  influence  of 
political  clamor,  excluding  the  Chinese  laborers,  and  deprived  the 
untry  of  this  moderate  influx  of  patient  and  effective  workers. 

e  act  was  a  disgrace  to  our  boasted  civilization,  and  an  affront 

I  great  and  friejidly  nation  of  450,000,000  of  people,  who  have 
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always  made  scholarship  the  road  to  power  aud  preferment,  aud 
whose  artistic  productions  have  excited  the  wonder  of  the  West- 
ern world  and  furnished  models  for  Europe  and  America  to  copy. 
China  knows  how  to  bide  her  time,  and  her  answer  to  our  exchi- 
sion  act,  which  was  passed  with  slight  diplomatic  courtesy,  will 
yet  come  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  and  self-respect  of  that 
nation. 

By  the  census  returns  of  1880  our  population  was  50,156,783, 
of  whom  6,679,943,  or  13.3:5j  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population, 
were  foreign  born..  The  figures  of  the  last  census  on  this  class 
are  not  yet  available  ;  but  estimating  the  foreign-born  population 
at  about  10,000,000  the  percentage  is  about  16  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population  of  62,622,250. 

If  I  am  ct)rrect,  that  the  returns  of  the  eleventh  census  will 
show  that  the  foreign-bom  population  of  the  United  States  now 
amounts  to  about  10,000,000,  and  if  we  assume  that  one-fifth  of 
that  number,  or  2,000,000,'are  wage-earners  at  the  rate  of  11.00 
per  diem  *on  the.  average,  then  the  foreign-bom  6f  our  population 
alone,  without  estimating  the  accumulations  of  their  immediate 
descendants,  add  to  the  earnings  of  this  country,  on  a  veiy  con- 
servative estimate,  at  the  rate  of  about  1600,000,000  per  year ; 
and,  furthermore,  without  foreign  labor  the  great  public  works  of 
the  United  States  would  have  been  retarded  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  In  addition  to  the  pecuniary  side  of  this  question,  no 
one  will  deny  that  foreigners  are  frequently  among  our  best 
citizens^  and  that  they  have  contributed  largely  to  the  artistic, 
literary,  scientific,  commercial  and  industrial  advancement  of  the 
country.  Alexander  Hamiltofi  was  an  emigrant  boy,  brought  to 
this  country  by  the  first  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  New  York.  The  first  of  the  Agassizj^  the  Astors  and  the 
Girards  were  all  foreign-born  ;  and  a  poor  -Scotch  lad  who  came 
to  this  countfy  forty  years  ago  has  donated  millions  of  dollars  to 
found  institutions  for  the  education  and  refinement  of  his  adopted 
countrymen.* 

Turning  to  the  side  of  the  immigration  problem  which  ex- 
cites the  apprehension  of  thoughtful  men  and  casts  a  shadow  over 
the  social  aspect  of  this  question,  and  which  is  now  engaging  the 
attention  of  Congress,  we  find  that  Frederick  H.  Wines,  of 
Springfield,  111.,  who  is  a  special  agent  and  expert  employed  by 

*  Andrew  Carneglo.  Esq. 
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the  Census  Bureau  for  the  statistics  of  pauperism  and  crime,  de- 
duces the  following  results  from  the  statistics  of  the  eleventh 
census: 

*'The  foreign  population  of  this  country  contributes,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  the  persons  of  the  foreign-born  or  of  their  im- 
mediate descendants,  considerably  more  material  for  our  State 
prisons  and  penitentiaries  than  the  entire  native  white  popula- 
tion. Of  the  43,127  penitentiary  convicts  reported  on  June  1, 
1890,  whose  birtliplace  and  parentage  are  known,  the  foreign-bom 
element  of  the  population  furnished  14,725  convicts,  the  colored 
population  (including  Chinese  and  Indians)  14,687  and  the  native 
white  population  only  13,715  convicts.  In  other  words,  each  of 
these  elements  furnished  about  one-third  of  all  the  inmates  of  our 
State  prisons  and  penitentiaries.** 

Regarding  pauperism  the  same  authority  reports:  'TPhe  total 
number  of  paupers  in  the  almshouses  of  the  United  States  in 
1890  was  73,045,  of  which  66,578  were  white  and  6,467  colored,-*' 
and  as  the  result  of  a  careful  analysis  in  detail  of  these  figures  Mr. 
Wines  states :  '^Very  nearly  three-fifths  of  all  the  paupers  supported 
in  almshouses  are  contributed  by  the  foreign-bom  element  of 
the  population  and  their  immediate  descendants.  The  dispro- 
portion between  the  two  elements  (native  white  and  foreign- 
born)  in  respect  of  tlie  burden  of  pauperism  is  even  greater,  than 
that  in  respect  of  crime.  The  foreign-born  paupers  alone  out- 
number all  of  the  white  native  paupers  whose  parentage  is  known, 
whether  the  parentage  be  native  or  foreign.  They  also  equal 
in  number  all  of  the  white  native  paupers  purely  of  native  ori- 
gin and  the  colored  paupers  taken  together.** 

The  following  statistics  and  note  are  furnished  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  and  Correction  of  the 
city  of  New  York  : 


Total                       Of  Peroentue 

prisoners  Foreign  of  Foreign  Birtli* 

reo'd.  Birth.  tototal. 

Penitentiary 1*868                         724  89  per  cent. 

City  Prison  (the  Tombs) 20,112  14,911  74  per  cent. 

Work  House 21,710  12,896  69  per  oenU 

''  Our  records  do  not  show  the  birthplace  of  parents  of  prison- 
ers, but  the  Superintendent  of  the  workhouse  expresses  the 
opinion  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  native-bom 
committed  are  of  foreign  parents,  and  doubtless  this  is  true  of 
other  institutions.** 

It  is  contrary  to  the  plain  teaching  of  history  and  the  experi- 
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ence  of  mankind  for  any  nation  either  to  force  or  prohibit  nat- 
ural and  proper  immigration  within  its  own  borders.  And  the 
United  States,  with  the  exception  of  the  suspension  of  Chinese 
immigration,  has  heretofore  confined  such  restrictive  laws  to  the 
requirements  of  self-preservation  from  fraud  or  unjust  burden 
upon  its  communities,  and  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  encourage 
immigration  by  wise  and  liberal  land-grants  and  like  inducements 
to  settlers. 

In  addition  to  the  Act  of  1882  suspending  Chinese  immigration, 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  prohibit  the  coolie  trade,  and  exclude 
all  persons  vho  shall  contract  to  labor  in  the  United  States  before 
arrival  therein.  Convicts  (excepting  those  convicted  of  political 
offences),  lunatics,  idiots,  destitute  immigrants,  any  person  unable 
to  take  care  of  himself  or  herself  without  becoming  a  public 
charge,  are  not  permitted  to  land ;  and  the  expense  of  the  return 
of  the  aforesaid  persons  not  permitted  to  land  must  be  borne  by 
the  owners  of  the  vessels  in  which  they  come.  There  is  also  levied 
a  tax  of  fifty  cents,  to  be  paid  by  tHeHawners  of  the  vessel,  for 
each  passenger  notla  citizen  of  the  United  States.  This  tax  con- 
stitutes *an  immigrant  fund,  which  is  used  to  defray  the  cost  of 
regulating  immigration,  and  can  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  immi- 
grants in  distress.  Arrivals  from  Canada  and  Mexico  are  excepted 
from  the  fifty-cent  passenger  tax. 

The  danger  to  our  institutions  does  not  come  from  the  anar- 
chists and  bomb-throwers.     We  can  rely  upon  the  operation  of 
the  law  and  police  vigilance  t^protect  society  from  these  pesti- 
lent fellows,  and  Chicago  justice  has  settled  this  question  for 
some  years  to  come  ;  there  is,  however,  a  real  and  permanent 
danger  to  this  country  in  the  continued  influx  of  so  large  a  nro- 
portioB  of  ignorant  masses,  for,  as  stated  by  an  ex-preside] 
the  Board  of  Education,  of  New  York  City:  ''Pour-fifths  ( 
our  criminals  are  uneducated,  and  it  costs  129.40  per  annu 
educate  a  child  in  a  grammar  school  in  this  city,  andillK 
annum  to  maintain  a  criminal  in  the  penitentiary.'^*     / 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  character-standard  for /the  ii 
grant  a  passport  to  the  privilege  of  landing  upon  American 
such  an  inquisition  into  the  former  life  and  occupation  01 
numbers  who  are  fiocking  to  this  country  would  be  impos 
upon  the  part  of  American  consuls ;  but  a  simple  test  of  in 

*  J.  Edward  SlmmonB,  Esq. 
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genoe  is  practicable  and  could  be  enforced.  An  Act  of  Congress  re- 
quiring all  immigrants  over  fifteen  years  of  age,,  as  a  condition 
before  embarking  for  the  United  States,  to  appear  before  the 
American  consul  and  receive  from  him  a  certificate,  to  be  pre- 
sented on  arrival,  that  the  party  intending  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States  could  read  and  write  his  native  language,  would  be 
in  itself  to  some  extent  a  guaranty  of  character.  It  would  natur- 
ally restrict  the  number  of  immigrants,  but  it  would  improve  their 
quality  and  furnish  fewer  inmates  for  our  prisons  and  poorhouses. 
I  hold  the  opinion  that  existing  laws,  properly  enforced,  with 
an  amendment  embracing  the  reading  and  writing  qualification 
above  indicated,  would  protect  society  from  the  evils  connected 
with  immigration,  and  would  insure  to  us  the  immense  benefits 
arising  from  the  enormous  human  stream  which  must  continue  to 
flow  to  this  country. 

Chablss  Stewabt  Smith. 
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MICHIGAN'S  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTORS. 

BY  THE  HON.  EDWIN  B.  WINANS,  GOVERNOR  OF  MICHIGAN. 


A  GENERAL  misconceptiou  or  lack  of  information  seems  to 
prevail  concerning  the  character  and  probable  effect  of  the  change 
directed  by  the  present  legislature  of  Michigan  in  the  manner  of 
choosing  the  State's  Presidential  electors.  Press  comment 
indicates  an  impression  in  other  States  that  Michigan  has  violated 
precedent  and  intrdduced  a  dangerous  innovation  by  providing  a 
mode  of  appointing  her  electors  different  from  that  employed 
elsewhere.  A^glance  at  the  early  practice  in  the  various  States 
will  remove  this  impression. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that,  '*  Each 
State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  thereof 
may  direct,  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Sen- 
ators and  Bepresentatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the 
Congress.*^  Since  1860  it  has  been  the  practice  *  in  all  the  States 
to  select  Presidential  electors  by  vote  of  the  people  upon  a 
general  ticket,  each  elector  being  chosen  by  the  vote  of  his  whole 
State.  Prior  to  1860,  however,  the  different  State  legislatures 
had,  at  different  times,  provided  a  variety  of  methods.  At  the 
first  Presidential  election  in  January,  1789,  electors  were  chosen 
in  ten  States.  In  seven  they  were  chosen  by  the  legislatures  and 
in  three  by  popular  elections.  In  1796,  the  electors  of  six  States 
were  chosen  by  popular  elections  and  in  ten  States  by  the  legis- 
latures. In  1824,  the  legislatures  of  six  States  chose  the  electors, 
and  in  all  the  other  States  there  were  popular  elections.  In  1832, 
South  Carolina  was  the  only  State  whose  legislature  made  the 
choice,  and  she  alone  continued  the  practice  until  1860.  Among 
the  States  in  which  the  selection  was  made  by  popular  vote  two 
methods  were  in  use  ;  one  by  general  ticket,  as  is  customary  at 
present,  the  other  by  dividing  the  States  into  districts,  the  voters 

*  The  Colorado  eleotort  were  choeen  by  the  let^slatore  in  1876L 
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of  each  district  choosing  one  or  more  electors.  The  States 
which  preferred  the  district  system,  one  after  another  adopted 
the  general  ticket,  but  as  late  as  1824  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Illinois  elected  by  districts. 

Different  methods  of  division  into  districts  were  employed. 
In  1792,  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina  divided  that  State  into 
four  districts,  and  the  members  of  the  legislature  residing  in 
c^ach  district  chose  three  electors.  In  1828,  electors  were  chosen 
by  congressional  districts  in  Maine  and  New  York,  and  those 
thus  chosen  selected  the  two  additional  electors  for  each  State. 
Maryland  continued  the  district  system  until  1832.  At  one  time, 
the  State  was  divided  into  a  number  of  districts  corresponding 
to  the  number  of  electors.  Later,  the  State  was  divided  into 
nine  districts,  two  of  which  chose  two  electors  each,  the 
remainder  choosing  one  each.  At  another  time,  the  division  was 
into .  four  districts,  the  first  choosing  four  electors,  the  second 
and  third  choosing  two  each,  and  the  fourth  choosing  three. 
The  instances  cited  show  that  many  of  the  older  States  were 
*•'  Michiganized ''  from  the  beginning. 

The  recent  act  of  the  Michigan  legislature  directs,  in  eifeot, 
tliat  the  voters  of  each  of  the  twelve  congressional  districts  of 
Michigan  shall  choose  one  Presidential  elector.  The  State  is 
also  divided  into  two  electoral  districts,  an  Eastern  and  a  West* 
ern,  each  comprising  six  congressional  districts,  and  the  voters  of 
each  electoral  district  are  to  choose  one  of  the  two  additional 
electors  to  which  the  State  is  entitled. 

The  change  was  made  in  the  belief  that  the  district  system 
/  will  enable  the  people  of  the  State  to  give  a  much  more  definite 
I  and  satisfactory  expression  of  their  choice  for  the  Presidency. 
The  most  complete  expression  possible  would  be  obtained  by 
allowing  the  people  to  vote  directly  for  the  candidates  of  their 
choice,  without  the  interposition  of  Presidential  electors.  This 
method  was  fully  discussed  in  the  constitutional  convention  of 
1787,  but  was  not  then  considered  expedient.  One  of  the  arga- 
ments  advanced  was,  that  to  submit  the  election  of  a  President  to 
direct  vote  of  the  people  is  to  take  this  important  power  out  of 
the  hands  of  those  best  fitted  for  its  exercise  and  bestow  it  upon 
those  least  capable  of  using  it  wisely.  The  system  finally  adopted 
was  chosen  as  the  best  of  the  many  plans  proposed  for  the  choice 
of  a  President  by  delegates  chosen  by  the  people.     The  object  in 
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view  was  the  selection  of  a  limited  number  of  men,  chosen  from 
among  their  fellow  citizens  because  of  special  fituess,  who  were 
to  meet  for  deliberation  upon  the  merits  of  public  men,  and, 
after  careful  consideration,  exercise  their  own  judgment  in  voting 
for  a  President. 

Nominating  conventions  were  then  unknown,  and  the  Pres- 
idential electors  were  not  pledged  to  vote  for  particular  candi- 
dates, but  were  left  free  to  use  their  own  discretion  or  to  reflect 
the  preference  of  the  section  they  represented.  Appeals  to  this 
discretion  were  often  made  after  the  electors  were  chosen^  It 
was  not  contemplated,  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  that 
all  the  electoral  votes  of  each  State  should  necessarily  be  cast  for 
the  same  candidate,  and  in  the  earlier  elections  it  was  common 
for  different  candidates  to  receive  electoral  votes  from  the  same 
State.  As  late  as  1824  the  New  York  electors  divided  their  votes 
among  four  candidates  for  President  and  two  for  Vice-President. 
Moreover,  had  it  been  the  design  of  the  framersof  the  Constitution 
that  each  State  should  cast  its  entire  electoral  vote  as  a  unit,  there 
would  have  been  no  occasion  for  the  appointment  of  electors. 
The  whole  matter  could  have  been  arranged  by  allowing  each 
State  so  many  votes  for  President,  instead  of  so  many  Presidential 
electors.  The  Presidential  votes  of  a  State  could  then  have  been 
cast  by  one  oflBcer  as  well  as  by  twenty,  or  could  have  been  certi- 
fied to  the  President  of  the  Senate  by  the  executive  officers  of 
the  State.  The  fact  that  each  electoral  vote  was  to  be  cast 
by^an  individual  is  proof  that  individual  and  independent  ac- 
tion by  the  electors  was  contemplated.  But  the  original  in- 
tention has  been  so  far  lost  sight  of  that  in  our  day  the 
electors  have  no  discretion  whatever.  They  simply  meet  and 
vote  for  the  candidates  previously  nominated  by  their  party 
conventions.  The  only  essential  qualification  of  a  modern  Pres- 
idential elector  is  fidelity  to  his  party.  He  is  merely  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  party  who  choose  him,  and  any  exorcise  of  his 
individual  judgment,  contrary  to  the  sentiment  of  his  party, 
would  be  considered  a  crime.  Our  people  can  no  longer  be  re- 
garded as  incompetent  to  exercise  their  own  judgment,  and  if 
they  were  now  incompetent,  the  electoral  system  would  be  no 
safeguard,  for,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  the  discretion  of  the  people 
and  not  that  of  the  electors  to  which  effect  is  given,  j 

While  the  electoral  system  seems  destined  to  continue  for  a 
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time,  it  is  within  the  power  of  each  State  legislature  to  give 
every  section  of  its  State  a  fair  representation  in  the  Electoral 
College.  The  most  unsatisfactory  result  of  choosing  the  electors 
by  general  ticket  is  that  it  practically  compels  the  selection  in 
each  State  of  electors  who  are  all  pledged  to  one  candidate^  and 
nulliiies  the  influence  of  large  portions  of  the  State  where  that 
candidate  is  unpopular.  In  any  State  there  may  be  a  large  sec- 
tion, a  congressional  district,  or  several  of  them,  in  which  a  heavy 
majority  of  the  votoi-s  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  election  of  a 
partii3ular  candidate,  yet,  against  their  will,  their  infioence  is 
practically  cast  in  favor  of  that  candidate  because  a  different 
sentiment  prevails  in  the  remainder  of  the  State. 

In  many  of  the  States  parties  are  evenly  divided,  but  by 
choosing  the  electors  on  a  general  ticket  the  principle  of  the 
odious  unit  rule  is  applied,  which  permits  the  maiority  of  a  dele- 
gation to  dictate  the  votes  of  the  minority,  and  which  is  no 
longer  tolerated  even  in  nominating  conventions.  Thns  the  en- 
tire electoral  vote  of  a  State  may  be  cast  for  a  candidate  who  is 
opposed  by  forty- nine  per  cent,  of  the  voters.  Wisconsin  will 
have  twelve  votes  in  the  next  Electoral  College.  The  political 
complexion  of  the  State  is  fairly  doubtful,  and  the  vote  will  prob- 
ably be  a  close  one,  yet  one  party  or  the  other  in  that  State  will 
have  absolutely  no  representation  in  the  Electoral  College.  If  the 
Electors  were  to  be  chosen  by  districts,  can  it  be  doubted  that  the 
result  in  any  State  would  be  a  more  exact  expression  of  the  pre- 
ferences of  her  people  ? 

Objection  has  been  made  to  the  district  system  on  the  ground 
that  it  will  divide  the  electoral  vote  of  a  State  and  thus  lessen  her 
influence  in  the  selection  of  a  President.  I  answer,  that  if  popular 
sentiment  in  a  State  is  divided,  her  electoral  vote  ought  to  be 
divided,  be  the  result  what  it  may.  The  political  minority  help 
to  make  up  the  basis  of  population  upon  which  the  electors  arc 
apportioned  to  the  States,  and  common  fairness  demands  that  they 
be  given  their  proportionate  share  of  the  electors.  In  every  State 
the  people  of  limited  districts  decide  who  shall  represent  their 
interests  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives.  There  is  no 
express  provision  in  the  Constitution  that  members  of  Congress 
shall  be  chosen  by  districts.  They  arc  to  be  chosen  every  second  year 
•'by  the  people  of  the  several  States,"  and  the  people  of  the  States, 
through  their  legislatures,  divide  the  States  into  congressional 
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districts.  That  this  method  is  fair  and  just^  and  secures  to  the 
people  of  the  State  a  proper  representation^  is  not  denied  even  by 
those  who  insist  upon  choice  of  electors  by  general  ticket.  A 
proposition  to  elect  by  general  ticket  the  congressional  delegation 
of  any  State  would  be  instantly  resented  in  every  district,  yet  the 
people  of  those  districts  are  forced  to  turn  over  to  the  State  at 
large  the  expression  of  their  Presidential  preferences.  Surely  the 
election  of  a  President  is  as  important  an  exercise  of  power,  and 
should  as  fairly  reflect  the  wishes  of  the  voters,  as  a  congressional 
election.  The  sacred  principle  of  majority  rule  would  bo  as  faith- 
fully applied  in  the  districts  as  in  the  State,  and  the  application 
would  be  far  less  vexatious  and  arbitrary.  The  people  of  each  dis- 
trict would  speak  for  themselves,  and  the  result  would  be  a  far  more 
accurate  and  detailed  showing  of  preferences.  Most  of  the  dis- 
tricts would  be  doubtful  and  every  voter  would  feel  that  his  influ- 
ence would  have  its  weight  in  the  selection  of  a  chief  magistrate. 
The  enactment  of  the  Michigan  statute  has  developed,  among 
advocates  of  the  general  ticket,  a  theory  that  a  choice  of  electors 
by  districts  is  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  which  directs  that 
'^  Each  State  shall  appoint ''  the  electors.  It  is  claimed  that  a  State 
legislature  has  no  authority  to  refer  the  choice  to  the  people  of 
sub-divisions  of  the  State.  But  it  seems  idle  to  discuss  a  question 
which  was  settled  by  early  practice  and  by  the  acquiescence  of  the 
men  who  framed  the  Constitution.  It  has  been  shown  that  by 
direction  of  different  State  legislatures  the  district  system  was  in 
use  for  many  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Is  it 
to  be  assumed  that  the  men  who  framed  that  instrument  per- 
mitted a  misconstruction  of  its  language  in  so  important  a  partic- 
ular to  pass  unchallenged  for  more  than  forty  years  ?  President 
Madison,  in  a  letter  to  George  Hay,  dated  August,  1823,  said  : 
*'  The  district  mode  was  mostly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  view  when 
the  Constitution  was  framed  and  adopted,  and  was  changed  for 
the  general  ticket  and  legislative  election  as  the  only  expedient 
for  baffling  the  policy  of  particular  States  which  had  set  the  ex- 
ample.'* Here  we  have  the  explanation  of  the  gradual  change  of 
method.  As  the  people  divided  into  parties,  the  majorities  in 
certain  States,  having  control  of  the  legislatures,  decided  to  shut 
the  months  of  their  opponents.  Hence  the  adoption  of  the 
general  ticket.  Virginia  ratified  the  Constitution  in  June,  1788, 
and  in  November  her  legislature  directed,  '*That  for  the  purpose 
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.^  of  choosing  twelve  electors  on  behalf  of  this  State  to  vote  for  a 
President  in  conformity  to  the  Constitution  of  government  for  the 
United  States^  the  several  counties  in  this  commonwealth  shall  be 
allotted  into  twelve  districts,  in  manner  following/'  One  hun- 
dred and  three  years  later  it  is  announced  that  this  action  was 
unconstitutional.  Judge  Story,  after  reciting  that  the  general 
ticket,  the  district  method,  and  the  legislative  election  had  each 
been  employed,  remarks,  **  No  question  has  ever  arisen  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  either  mode,  except  that  of  a  direct  choice  by 
the  legislature. '^  ("Story  on  the  Constitution," Sec.  1,472.)  Even 
President  Harrison,  who  has  strongly  expressed  his  disapproba- 
tion of  the  Michigan  law,  and  who  may  be  presumed  to  have  fully 
stated  the  arguments  against  it,  does  not  contend  that  it  is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution. 

An  advantage  of  the  highest  importance  would  be  gained 
through  the  district  system  by  destroying  the  commanding  im- 
portance of  pivotal  States.  A  bare  plurality  of  the  popular  vote 
in  two  States  has  decided  several  Presidential  elections.  As  a 
general  election  approaches  every  man  interested  in  the  result  can 
name  the  States  in  which  the  result  is  considered  assured,  and  in- 
terest is  practically  withdrawn  from  those  States  and  centred 
upon  the  few  doubtful  ones.  In  these,  intense  excitement  is 
aroused,  and  the  fight  is  waged  with  a  bitterness  and  determina- 
tion born  of  the  conviction  of  their  special  importance.  Indiana 
becomes  a  "  bloody  angle  "  and  New  York  a  "  battlefield."  Busi- 
ness comes  to  a  standstill,  men  are  crazed  for  the  time  by  the 
intensity  of  their  excitement,  and  general  demoralization  pre- 
vails. These  decisive  States  must  be  carried  at  any  cost,  and 
enormous  corruption  funds  are  raised  and  poured  into  them  from 
every  quarter.  Thousands  of  votes  are  bought  and  sold, 
and  corruption  and  debauchery  are  openly  carried  on,  be- 
cause the  perpetrators  can  rely  upon  party  spirit  to  shield  them 
from  punishment.  And  when  it  is  all  over,  one  wonders  what 
the  result  would  have  been  in  those  States  had  the  people  been 
left  in  peace  to  vote  their  own  preferences.  If  the  electors  were 
chosen  by  districts,  this  concentration  of  unhealthy  effort  in  partic- 
ular States  would  cease.  The  contest  would  be  confined  to  the 
individual  districts,  and  so  many  of  these  would  be  in  doubt  that 
political  managers  could  not  ascertain,  as  they  now  can,  just  what 
must  be  done  to  carry  the  day. 
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President  Harrison  in  his  last  annual  message  to  Congress 
used  the  following  language  :  *'  The  recent  Michigan  legislation 
provides  for  choosing  what  are  popularly  known  as  the  congi-es-  ;''  '^  f  S 
sional  electors  for  President  by  congressional  districts^  and  the 
two  senatorial  electors  by  districts  created  for  that  purpose.  This 
legislation  was^  of  course^  accompanied  by  a  new  congressional 
apportionment^  and  the  two  statutes  bring  the  electoral  vote  of 
the  State  under  the  influence  of  the  gerrymander/' 

Without  stopping  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  this  aspersion 
coming  from  one  who  is  himself  a  probable  candidate  for  the 
electoral  votes  of  Michigan^  let  us  inquire  what  is  the  chief  evil 
of  the  gerrymander.  The  term  is  used  to  designate  the  practice 
of  so  dividing  a  State  as  to  give  one  party  an  unfair  advantage  in 
a  majority  of  the  districts.  The  practice  is  an  undoubted  wrongs 
and  has  at  times  been  indulged  in  by  each  of  the  great  parties^ 
but  it  is  a  practice  which  immediately  affects  the  voters  of  every 
district,  and  experience  has  shown  that  public  sentiment  is  quick 
to  condemn  its  arbitrary  use.  Its  injustice  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
lessens  the  representation  to  which  the  political  minority,  by  rea- 
son of  their  numbers,  are  justly  entitled.  But  if  we  condemn 
the  gerrymander  because  it  lessens  the  representation  of  the  mi- 
nority, what  is  to  be  said  of  a  system  which  excludes  the  minority 
from  any  representation  whatever  ?  Yet  this  is  the  exact  result 
attained  by  choosing  Presidential  electors  on  a  general  ticket. 

In  a  recent  article  a  distinguished  ex-Senator  of  the  United 
States  discusses  the  gerrymander,  and,  referring  to  the  appor- 
tionment of  Alabama,  says:  '^  The  district  of  smallest  population 
has  only  151,757  inhabitants,  and  another  contiguous  district  has 
253,891,  a  difference  of  upwards  of  100,000  citizens.'*  He  adds: 
"  Suggestion  as  to  the  motive  for  such  geographical  and  numeri- 
cal arrangement  is  quite  superfluous.'' 

At  the  last  congressional  election,  the  first  district  of  Michi- 
gan had  a  population  of  257,114,  and  another  contiguous  dis- 
trict, the  second,  had  153,655,  a  greater  disparity  than  that 
shown  in  Alabama.  Is  comment  here  superfluous  ?  Since  1880 
the  difference  between  the  most  populous  and  least  populous  con- 
gressional districts  of  Michigan  has  been  as  follows :  In  1880, 
64,951;  in  1884,  50,607;  in  1890,  103,459,  and  under  the  new 
apportionment  of  1891,  44,253.  Three  of  the  new  districts,  the 
first,  second  and  seventh,  may  be  considered  safely  Democratic. 
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Three  others,  the  third,  fourth  and  twelfth,  are  as  safely  Bepub 
lican.  The  remainder  are  fairly  doubtful  districts,  with  the 
chances  in  favor  of  the  Republicans  in  at  least  two  of  them,  and 
it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  Michigan  was  never  more  fairly  ap- 
portioned. 

Equally  unwarranted  with  the  claim  that  Michigan  is  gerry- 
mandered is  the  assumption  that  the  district  system  was  adopted  for 
a  temporary  party  advantage.  In  the  last  State  campaign  the  tariff 
issue  was  fully  discussed,  and  although  local  considerations  caused 
two  of  the  Democratic  candidates  to  run  ahead  of  their  ticket, 
the  rest  were  elected  by  an  average  plurality  of  about  3,000. 
In  the  Congressional  elections,  upon  national  issues,  the  total 
Democratic  vote  for  Congressmen  exceeded  the  total  Bepnb- 
lican  vote  by  9,638.  With  these  facts  in  view,  there  was  strong 
reason  for  the  belief  that,  without  a  change  in.  the  method  of 
choosing  electors,  the  entire  electoral  vote  of  Michigan  would 
be  cast  for  the  Democratic  candidate  of  1892. 

We  divide  our  States  into  districts  for  the  election  of  State 
Representatives,  and  into  other  districts  for  the  choice  of  State 
Senators,  in  order  that  the  people  of  all  sections  may  be  repre- 
sented. We  choose  our  Members  of  Congress  from  districts  with- 
in the  States,  that  the  different  views  of  our  people  may  be  repre- 
sented in  the  national  legislature.  Every  section  of  the  State  is 
heard  in  the  selection  of  United  States  Senators.  Only  in  the 
choice  of  Presidential  electors  is  this  local  representation  denied. 

The  legislature  of  Michigan,  in  the  exercise  of  its  constitu- 
tional power,  and  in  the  hope  that  all  the  States  will  join  her  in 
returning  to  the  methods  of  the  Constitution,  has  given  the  voters 
of  every  section  of  the  State  an  opportunity  to  express  their  choice 
for  the  Presidency. 

Edwik  B.  Wikaks. 
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BY  MADAME  ADAM. 


OxE  of  the  most  curious  and  unexpected  facts  for  mothers  in 
France— one  which  has  brought  about  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years  an  actual  revolution  that  is  having  its  effect  upon  our  cus- 
toms— has  been  the  emancipation  of  our  young  girls^  caused  by 
the  intercourse  of  young  women  in  France  with  American,  aud 
English  girls.  What  is  most  surprising  and  strange  in  it  all  is 
that  education  has  not  brought  about  this  change.  Convents 
and  schools  have  the  same  rules  and  teach  the  same  principles, 
without  modifications  of  any  kind.  The  religious  faith  of  young 
women  has  remained  the  same,  and  the  peculiar  result  is  that 
those  who  are  generally  the  most  independent  affect,  or  really 
feel,  the  necessity  of  practising  their  religious  duties  in  the  most 
scrupulous  manner.  French  girls  have  all  along  observed 
religious  conventions  more  closely  as  they  assumed  a  more  inde- 
pendent bearing.  Formerly,  a  young  woman  did  assume  a  slight 
independence  of  spirit,  or  become  a  little  more  skeptical  and 
filled  with  a  little  more  of  the  Voltaire  school,  as  soon  as  she  be- 
came a  married  woman,  because  of  the  contact  with  the  more 
untrammelled  mind  of  her  husband.  To-day,  she  places  herself 
in  touch  with  ideas  which  she  believes  to  be  of  a  better  ton,  just 
as  fast  as  her  opinion  of  the  old  French  manners  and  customs 
decreases. 

Do  not  imagine  that  these  deep  seated  changes  in  the  make-up 
of  the  character  of  young  French  women  have  come  about  in  a 
single  class  of  society  or  in  Paris  alone.  The  same  modifications 
have  appeared  in  the  provinces,  in  the  smallest  towns  and  in  the 
most  retired  castles,  in  exactly  the  same  proportion  as  where  they 
had  the  largest  ])ath  to  make.  You  see,  for  instance,  young  wo- 
men escorting  each  other,  riding  horseback  alone,  going  out  with 
a  maid  or  a  governess,  without  their  mothers ;  and  they  go  out  with 
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their  brothers^  too.  They  are  to  be  found  at  receptions,  where  they 
are  announced,  where  young  men  come  to  seek  them,  though  their 
mothers  do  not  appear.  They  even  go  out  with  an  unmar- 
ried escort  no  oTder  than  themselves.  One  of  the  causes  that 
have  brought  about  this  change  is  the  life  at  watering-places,  at 
the  seaside  resorts  and  especially  at  places  along  the  Mediterran- 
ean. I  well  remember  the  first  time  my  little  daughter — she 
was  then  ten  years  old,  and  was  playing  near  me  with  a  little 
French  friend  no  older  than  herself — saw,  from  the  balcony  of 
the  house  in  which  we  lived  in  the  English  Quarter  at  Cannes,  a 
young  English  girl  pass  by  in  the  direction  of  the  Esterel  escorted 
by  a  young  man.     My  daughter  said  to  her  little  companion  : 

*'  There  goes  an  English  girl  out  walking  with  her  brother.'' 
And  the  other  with  an  inimitable  air  answered  : 

«  ''  No,  dear,  perhaps  it  is  n't  her  brother.     Perhaps  ifs  only 
her  friend." 

''  What  1  Her  friend  I  Not  even  her  father  ?" 

'*  Not  even  her  father." 

'*  But,"  cried  my  daughter,  as  much  scandalized  as  one  so 
young  could  be,  ''do  her  mamma  and  papa  allow  her  to  go  out 
alone  at  her  age  on  the  mountain  with  a  young  man  ?  She  can- 
not be  a  well-bred  young  lady." 

''  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  lord,"  replied  the  little  friend, 
quickly,  "  I  am  sure ;  I  know  her." 

'*  Mamma,  is  what  Lunette  says  true  ?  "  demanded  my  child  of 
me.     "  Do  you  think  that  proper— you,  who  are  grown  up  ?  " 

''  No,  no,"  I  replied,  ''and  I  hope  that  the  fashion  will  never 
be  adopted  in  Prance." 

To-day  my  daughter's  daughters  have  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms which  have  undergone  these  new  changes,  and  th^  are 
Anglicized  and  Americanized  like  their  friends.  Nothing  can 
give  an  idea — and  I  speak  with  knowledge,  as  one  who  has 
suffered — of  the  revulsion  of  feeling  which  a  mother  experienced 
twenty-five  years  ago  at  Nice,  at  Hydros,  at  Mentone,  at  Cannes, 
when  she  saw  English  girls  go  out  alone  with  a  "friend,'' 
as  Lunette  said,  or,  dividing  into  couples,  go  off  in  large  numbers 
on  excursions  from  which  they  did  not  return  until  evening.  It 
was  almost  anguish,  this  feeling  that  one  could  not  avoid  ;  to  think 
that  these  young  girls,  who,  after  all,  had  mothers,  should  run 
such  danger  I  Although,  indeed,  when  one  looked  more  carefully 
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and  saw  the  great  boobies  whose  awkward  style  and  long  steps 
the  English  girls  copied,  and  who  seemed  to  have  taken  i^way 
from  the  girls  all  the  French  modesty  and  much-scorned  ex- 
clusiveness,  one  could  reassure  oneself. 

Our  children,  as  they  grew  up,  were  still  shocked  beyond 
all  expression  at  what  they  called  the  want  of  style  and  the  want 
of  manners  of  the  English.  In  social  circles  the  camp  of  young 
French  girls  was  never  allowed  to  mix  under  any  circumstances 
with  the  camp  of  American  and  English  girls.  There  were  whis- 
perings of  mockery  on  one  side  and  the  other,  ironical  pity  <or  the 
slavery  of  the  one,  scandal  at  the  "  boyish  '*  manners  of  the  other. 
There  was  something  like  a  state  of  warfare  between  them,  and 
the  young  men  of  both  parties  rarely  took  the  risk  of  inviting 
a  girl  from  the  other  clan.  Some  Frenchmen,  friends  of  young 
Englishmen,  had  themselves  introduced  especially  to  American 
girls,  but  they  compromised  themselves  in  the  minds  of  their  sis- 
ters and  friends.  Our  girls  rather  exaggerated  their  reserve,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  they  affected  the  plan  of  shielding  themselves 
under  our  wing.  In  vain  would  a  young  man  propose  a  walk  on 
his  arm  in  the  drawing-room  to  a  young  French  girl.  Her  in- 
dignation would  break  forth  in,  ^'  Ah,  Monsieur,  am  I  an  Amer- 
ican or  English  woman  ? ''  Our  girls,  for  instance,  who  were  well- 
bred  never  looked  their  partner  in  the  face  while  dancing,  and 
would  reply  with  modesty  to  his  compliments,  or  blush  at  each 
word  that  seemed  to  them  unfit  for  their  womanly  ears.  They 
would  stop  the  conversation  with,  "  Monsieur,  I  beg  of  you  not 
to  continue.  I  have  heard  too  much  already  that  was  not  meant 
for  me  to  hear.'*  Indeed,  our  young  girls  had  a  respect  for  their 
own  innocence  that  made  them  reject  all  knowledge,  all  compre- 
hension of  anything  that  might  disturb  their  purity  or  make  them 
lose  in  the  least  what  they  guarded  with  so  much  jealousy.  They 
would  have  suffered,  if  they  had  guessed  anything  their  parents 
hid  from  them,  and  would  have  considered  that  they  were  guilty 
in  understanding  it. 

Their  minds  were  shielded  by  their  parents  and  their  friends, 
and  the  latter  were  careful  in  their  presence.  A  word  was  suffi- 
cient to  make  them  pass  quickly  over  a  dangerous  subject.  **  Do 
not  forget  that  there  are  some  young  girls  here  " — and  the  story 
would  be  stopped  short.  Everything,  as  I  say,  was  done  to  keep 
the  thoughts  of  young  girls  on  poetic,  gay,  and  juvenile  subjects. 

VOL.  CUV.— NO.  425.  29  - 
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Facts  about  nature  and  science  were  only  revealed  to  them  when 
they  had  to  be  initiated  into  certain  mysteries  of  life.  A  young 
woman  who  studied  botany  became  a  curiosity  the  moment  when 
she  pronounced  certain  words.  Ornithology  was  the  most  ac- 
cepted science^  because  it  was  useful  to  mothers  at  the  time  of 
marriage  for  certain  necessary  revelations.  The  nests  and  the 
little  birds  gave  a  poetic  turn  to  talks  that  were  necessary  on 
the  wedding  day  or  the  day  before.  But  how  many  girls  have 
been  frightened  and  unnerved  at  these  revelations,  and  how  they 
would  have  fled  to  the  far  ends  of  the  earth  if  they  had  dared, 
rather  than  contract  a  marriage,  as  Monsieur  le  Maire  says !  Our 
young  women,  whether  of  the  higher  or  the  lower  nobility,  of  the 
peasantry  or  the  tradespeople,  lived  in  a  complete  and  ethereal 
ignorance.  They  did  not  know  evil.  It  is  quite  true  that  they 
were  not  armed  to  guard  or  defend  themselves,  and  they  were 
often  thrown  into  marriage  unprepared,  because  of  scruples  and 
hesitations  only  too  common  on  the  part  of  mothers,  who  have 
not  the  slightest  suspicions  of  the  consequences;  and  they  were  as 
often  indignant  and  disgusted  by  the  exigencies.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  young  girl  who  opposed  her  family  in  a  reasonable  mar- 
riage with  no  other  pretext  than  that  the  aspirant  did  not  please 
her  was  unanimously  censured.  "Mademoiselle  wishes  to 
choose,  herself,  to  marry,  herself,"  they  would  repeat  with  sever- 
ity. How  could  such  a  thing  be  permitted' !  ''  Do  not  her  parents 
know  better  than  she  what  will  suit  her  ?  She  is  a  girl  who  will 
come  to  no  good." 

Then,  a  young  girl  never  read  any  papers  but  fashion  papers. 
Her  educational  books  were  examined,  carefully  looked  over  and 
expurgated.  Even  her  dreams  were  classic  ;  they  must  have  been 
ideal  in  the  extreme,  and  nothing  material  could  have  been 
imagined  by  her,  nothing  but  a  platonic  husband  promised  her  in 
life.  It  was  not  proper  to  have  too  good  health,  either,  or  too 
much  appetite,  if  she  would  be  a  really  aristocratic  young  woman. 

And  we  brought  up  this  child  so  pure,  to  be  wedded  to  a 
French  husband  who  was  already  beginning  to  bite  at  all  kinds 
of  sports,  to  think  only  of  amusing  himself  in  every  way,  growing 
more  and  more  jeering  and  sceptical,  respecting  very  few  things 
in  life,  loving  pleasure  above  all,  good  living  and  an  outdoor  life ! 
How  many  of  our  young  girls  have  returned,  forever  unhappy,  to 
cower  on  the  breast  of  a  mother,  to  confide  their  sad  disil]a3ions 
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to  a  friend  married  even  as  they  were  !  How  many  have  sought 
refuge  for  their  wounded  spirits  with  a  priest,  who  counselled 
them  to  guard  their  souls  for  God,  and  not  to  yield  them  to  a 
husband  who  had  not  tried  in  any  way  to  conquer  them  !  The 
masculine  nature  became  odious  to  certain  too  innocent  wives ; 
marriage  remains  in  their  minds  as  a  sort  of  ambush  into  which 
they  had  been  thrown  without  warning. 

It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  prepare  our  daughters  better 
for  our  sons,  to  give  them  better  instruction  in  the  materialistic 
and  prosaic  sides  of  life,  to  initiate  them  into  the  sciences  which 
should  show  how  all  beings  must  submit  to  general  laws ;  but  it 
was  distinctly  not  necessary  to  make  them  become  acquainted 
with  young  Frenchmen  in  a  way  that  would  cause  these  latter 
to  lose  the  little  respect  they  had  for  women. 

An  English  or  American  youth  sees  in  a  woman  a  superior 
creature  or  a  sister  or  a  wife.  A  young  Frenchman  sees  a  woman, 
and  immediately  suspects  one  who  is  either  distinguished  by  a  vig- 
orous mind  or  individual  character.  Not  much  inclined  for  mar- 
riage, he  finds  too  many  female  friends  always  at  hand  to  be  at- 
tracted by  young  women  who  are  not  bred  up  to  be  good  mothers 
and  wives,  and  who  would  simply  be  feminine  companions,  not 
friends.  Without  doubt,  if  marriage  could  be  the  association 
dreamed  of  by  social  philanthropists,  it  would  be  the  state  in 
which  woman  gave  her  husband  help  and  advice  in  his  outside 
work,  and  in  which  she  was  able  to  interest  him  in  the  affairs 
of  the  home,  in  the  early  education  of  her  children,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  household.  But  a  Frenchman  has  little  taste 
for  such  equality  with  his  wife,  who  though  she  has  not  his 
qualities  has  nevertheless  their  equivalents.  He  does  not  object 
to  her  using  these  faculties  in  society.  He  either  wants  a  house- 
keeper who  may  be  a  little  bib^te,  which,  he  says,  "  rests  him," 
or  he  wants  a  brilliant  woman  of  the  world  who  amuses  him. 

The  new  English  and  American  ways  will  make  our  French 
girls  who  are  married  more  worldly,  more  passionately  fond  of 
outdoor  sports  like  their  husbands,  and  less  praiseworthy  house- 
keepers. They  will  be  drawn  away  from  their  true  purpose, 
which  they  might  have  attained  by  a  little  forethought  on  the  part 
of  their  mothers.  Had  they  become  good  housewives  they 
would  have  been  able  to  find  a  sphere  for  themselves  in  which 
they  would  bi^ve^  little  by  little,  formed  themselves  for  public 
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life   also,  and  which  would  have  made  them  useful  to  their 
husbands,  just  as  the  latter  in  carrying  out  their  own  affairs 
well  have  made  themselves  to-day  capable  of  carrying  on  the  • 
affairs  of  their  country. 

The  meeting  of  young  French  girls  with  American  and 
English  girls,  always  growing  more  frequent  at  winter  resorts, 
baths,  watering  places,  in  educational  institutions  and  in  daily 
intercourse,  has  little  by  little  melted  the  ice  ;  and  our  girls  com- 
menced by  envying  their  sisters,  and  then  gradually  came  to 
imitate  them.  The  yoke  they  had  to  bear  irritated  them,  and, 
among  themselves,  instead  of  blaming  the  independence  of  the 
foreigners'  manners,  they  began  to  cry  out  for  want  of  them. 

This  came  about  first  at  balls,  where  the  imitation  commenced 
in  .conversation  and  in  a  more  deliberate  carriage ;  not  as  some 
think  in  flirtation,  which  has  not  been,  and  never  will  be,  able  to 
force  itself  into  our  customs,  on  account  of  the  danger  which 
this  game  of  love  would  bring  upon  our  girls — a  danger  which 
American  and  English  girls  do  not  run  (I  trust  I  can  surely  be- 
lieve) with  young  Englishmen  and  Americans.  The  first  young 
French  women  who  conversed  with  their  partners,  who  made  a 
tour  of  the  ball  room,  who  rested  in  the  interval  between  dances 
at  some  distance  from  their  mothers,  were  very  severely  judged ; 
but,  little  by  little,  contagion  affected  the  most  timid,and  three  or 
four  generations  sufiSced  to  bring  about  a  total  change.  Cer- 
tain things  which  appeared  natural  then,  appear  ridiculous  to- 
day ;  such  as  the  action  of  the  parents  among  the  tradespeople 
who  did  not  allow  their  daughters  to  waltz  or  to  appear  in 
dicoUete  dress. 

There  was  an  English  game  which  helped  these  matters  «dong 
in  a  singular  manner.  This  was  croquet.  Every  mother  can 
recall  the  first  astonishment  she  felt  when  she  saw  her  daughter 
enter  into  a  discussion  with  a  young  man  who  had  just  been  pre- 
sented to  her,  or  carry  a  mallet  over  her  shoulders  with  a  little 
swaggering  air  as  she  stretched  her  figure  back  or  gave  jeering 
answers  or  laughed  aloud.  Certainly  criticism  was  not  lacking 
at  the  start,  and  when  those  young  girls  who  astonished  even 
themselves,  scarcely  recognizing  themselves  any  longer,  saw 
their  parents  and  friends  blaming  them  and  some  of  their  com- 
panions remaining  faithful  to  the  old  customs,  they  began  to 
accuse  themselves  and  promised  to  be  more  careful. 
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The  grandmothers  lost  their  heads  oyer  the  whole  affair. 
They  at  first  called  their  sons  and  daughters  to  task  :  '^  How  can 
you  tolerate  manners  like  these  ?  Why,  your  daughter  has  the 
manners  of  a  fish  woman  1  In  a  little  while  you  will  only  hear  her 
speak  when  she  stands  with  her  hands  on  her  hips  !  Young  girls 
with  their  "noses  in  the  air — why,  they  come  from  the  street ! " 
When  they  cried  out  so  against  this  new  abomination,  these  good 
grandmothers  followed  the  dictates  of  an  egoism  that  they  failed 
to  recognize.  But  as  soon  as  these  liberties  had  once  been  taken 
and  the  objections  conquered  their  reign  was  at  an  end ;  and  at 
last  all  the  little  children,  young  girls,  and  later  on  young  women 
only  had  liberty  while  in  their  hands,  and  they  were  conse- 
quently spoiled.  They  could  put  on  that  famous  little  swaggering 
air  at  their  grandmother's.  Their  education  and  its  severities 
devolved  upon  the  mothers,  and  the  grandmother  might  well  say 
to  her  daughter,  '^  jou  bring  up  your  daughter  very  badly,''  but 
she  herself  would  be  indulgent.  The  lot  of  the  grandmother 
was  certainly  the  most  delightful  and  enviable  in  the  family. 

Happiness,  influence,  confidence,  all  were  lost  on  accou^nt  of 
the  grandmother.  Peccadillos  now  could  be  counted  by  the  hun- 
dred, and  there  was  no  more  running  to  grandmother  to  sue 
for  pardon.  Youth  absolved  itself.  The  young  people  met  their 
cousins  at  grandmother's  house  ;  they  became  a  little  freer  with 
tliem ;  they  got  better  acquainted,  and  showed  a  little  of  their 
hearts,  of  their  thoughts  and  sensibilities,  without  appearing  to 
parade  them  before  the  world  or  in  the  house  of  their  parents,  which 
would  have  been  a  sign  of  very  bad  taste.  They  played  little  city 
and  country  games  at  their  grandmother's  house.  At  certain  times 
of  the  day  the  old  lady  had  a  knowing  way  of  telling  them,  "  Go 
and  amuse  yourselves,  children  ;  youth  passes  quickly  enough.'' 
All  this  took  place  within  the  family  precincts,  with  brothers, 
cousins  or  friends  of  one  or  another — friends  of  childhood,  whose 
parents  had  themselves  been  friends  of  their  parents.  But  later 
on,  they  permitted  these  things  to  go  on  with  young  men  who  had 
been  introduced  to  them  within  a  day  or  a  week,  and  they  occasion- 
ally allowed  it  also  with  strangers  who  came  from  no  one  knew 
where,  introduced  by  an  introduced  friend — ^and  you  can  see  the 
seriousness  of  the  guarantee  I  Was  there  not  indeed  a  reason 
for  the  older  heads  to  imagine  that  the  ruin  of  the  family  was  at 
hand  I 
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Ah !  that  croqnet  that  occnpied  yonng  girls'  minds  in 
the  country,  at  the  seaside  or  at  watering  places  the  whole 
day,  instead  of  which  they  used  to  have  moments  for  read- 
ing, music,  and  embroidery  I  And  those  skirts  which  were 
suddenly  raised  high  on  the  ankle  to  accomplish  a  certain  stroke 
in  the  game,  and  the  next  moment  carried  short  to  be  out  of  the 
way ;  what  immodesty  !  what  manners  !  Great  Heavens  !  And 
then  came  the  little  boyish  cap,  the  tight  fitting  jerseys — ^those 
flannel  betrayers  of  the  form  ; — all  this  followed  in  the  game  of 
court  tennis  and  lawn  tennis.  To  give  those  heavy  blows  with  a 
mallet  to  the  balls,  or  those  vigorous  strokes  with  a  racquet,  in- 
terspersed with  talk  of  biceps,  of  breast,  of  ankles — what  joy, 
what  elegance  for  the  young  girls  of  France  !  But  how  can  we 
help  regretting  the  old  graceful  movements  and  games.  And  the 
evening  !  Ah,  the  scandal  of  it !  These  young  girls  playing  at 
roulette  or  petits  chevaux  in  the  Casinos,  or  dancing  with  the 
greatest  roue — this  time  scarcely  introduced  1  Or  again  in  the 
country,  as  in  the  drawing  room,  young  women  scoffed  at  the  idea 
of  listening  to  people  whom  they  used  to  listen  to  with  such 
pleasure  when  they  were  permitted  to  talk  with  them ;  not  to 
speak  of  the  mixed  troops  of  young  boys  and  girls  who  play 
billiards,  talk  loudly,  dispute,  and  drown  the  voices  of  their 
parents  with  distance  ! 

In  the  city  young  people  go  out  with  a  maid  or  a  irotteuse — 
that  is,  with  a  person  who  is  hired  to  walk  an  hour  or  two  with 
your  daughter  ;  someone  whom  you  do  not  know  any  better  than 
a  professor  of  languages ;  whom  you  can  neither  overhear  nor 
oversee  when  they  are  out  of  doors ;  whose  moral  ideas,  whose 
manners  you  do  not  know.  And  yet  to  this  person  you  intrust 
your  daughter,  thinking  of  her  physical  health.  Alas,  it  is  a 
question  what  becomes  of  her  moral  health  !  What  has  become 
of  the  good  precepts,  the  long  talk  with  the  mother  and  the 
grandmother,  which  formed  the  soul  and  elevated  the  thoughts, 
taking  that  pretty  form  traditional  in  our  language  ?  Where  are 
the  hours  of  reading  together  when  analyses  and  comments  were 
made  as  they  proceeded  ?  All  that  is  confided  to  the  professors 
now,  who  form  the  girls'  minds  mechanically  and  enlist  them  in 
regiments  by  the  hundreds,  to  assist  in  promulgating  the  me- 
chanical theories  that  are  ordained  by  custom.  After  the  con- 
vent and  the  pension  come  lectures ;  but,  most  important  of  all, 
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the  indiyidaal  and  original  education  within  the  family  is  quite 
abandoned.  What  young  girl  would  to-day  be  willing  to  take  her 
final  lessons  in  literature  and  history  from  her  mother  and  her 
grandmother  ?    She  would  think  it  unfashionable. 

A  mother  who  is  not  rich  turns  herself  into  a  trotteuse.  She 
runs  to  the  lecture  room  also  There  are  few  individual  lessons, 
for  these  young  girls  detest  them  as  they  detest  solitude  and 
home.  They  must  be  out  of  doors  and  with  their  friends.  Form- 
erly^ the  mother  directed  after  a  fashion  the  education  of  the 
daughters  even  in  the  convent.  To-day,  she  yields  to  them  and 
has  no  supervision  of  their  studies.  Mademoiselle  wishes  now  to 
take  everything,  to  know  everything,  drawing,  music,  languages, 
algebra,  dancing, — and  it  is  ruinous. 

Still,  if  the  custom  of  the  dowry  had  disappeared  with  these 
manners  of  the  past,  it  might  have  been  better  ;  but  that  has  re- 
mained, adding  to  the  expenses  of  education,  expenses  that  in- 
crease as  boys  and  girls  demand  more  and  more  and  give  less  and 
less  in  return.  English  and  Americans,  when  they  gave  these 
manners  and  customs,  would  have  done  well  to  help  the  girls  find 
husbands  for  themselves  and  to  teach  them  to  go  into  marriage 
without  new  responsibilities  and  without  drawing  on  the  fortune 
or  the  comfort  of  their  parents,  acquired  with  such  difficulty  and 
sacrifice.  All  these  new  fashions  would  have  been,  and  should  be, 
accepted  with  resignation  by  the  parents,  if  the  rupture  in  the  ques- 
tion of  family  property,  involving  rights  therein  that  are  dear  to 
the  French,  did  not  threaten  to  make  the  opposition  still  stronger 
before  long.  How  often  one  sees  parents  smile  sadly  at  each  other 
and  say  with  deep  regret,  "  I  have  no  children.  My  daughters 
take  no  more  interest  in  their  mother's  life.  My  sons  do  not 
trouble  themselves  about  any  of  my  affairs.''  And  what  a  void, 
what  bitterness  all  this  makes  for  the  older  members  of  the  family  ! 

These  poor  old  people  cannot  live  up  to  the  standards  of  their 
daughters,  who  only  a  few  years  ago  talked  with  them  as  comrades, 
and  who  treat  them  to-day  as  inferiors.  These  young  people  discuss 
and  judge  after  their  own  manner,  they  form  their  minds  more 
and  more  personally  and  independently,  opposing  the  ideas  of  the 
family  with  an  avidity  that  corresponds  with  their  youthful  activ- 
ity. And  taking  their  dreams  for  intellectual  power,  they  be- 
come infatuated  and  look  upon  their  parents  as  old  and  superan- 
nuated. They  still  go  occasionally  to  their  brothers  and  fathers  for 
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in  a  little  while  the  responsibilities  of  liberty.  Better  armed 
against  social  dangers,  she  will  choose  more  intelligently  those  by 
whose  side  she  will  strive  for  the  comforts  of  life.  Already,  among 
our  girls  who  are  free  from  their  families,  who  have  broken  from 
a  world  too  narrow  for  them,  we  can  see  rising  a  superior  woman- 
hood, and  we  must  acknowledge  it  a  strong  one.  They  have  lost, 
it  is  true,  the  poetry  concealed  under  the  old  veiled  existence,  the 
emotions  of  their  devout  and  silent  sentiments — delicate  and  sweet 
as  they  were — but  they  have  conquered  much  in  exchange. 

They  are  loyal  and  just,  and  being  after  all  of  one  blood,  they 
have  the  worship  of  the  larger  family,  that  of  the  French  nation. 
Our  grandmothers  and  mothers  can  think  of  one  fact  that  will 
always  be  a  great  consolation  for  them — that  is,  that  if  our 
daughters  belong  less  to  us,  they  belong  more  to  themselves,  and 
if  we  have  much  more  unhappy  lives,  perhaps  they  are  becoming 
far  happier. 

JCJLIBTTE  AdAK. 
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slippers,  and  he  cannot  now  teach  good  lessons  by  his  example  or 
his  personal  authority.  It  is  useless  for  him  to  study  his  children, 
or  to  try  to  bring  them  up  well,  to  watch  them  and  retain  their 
respect.  It  is  the  place  for  rest,  and  he  gives  himself  up  to  that. 
There  is  no  more  advice,  for  it  is  seldom  followed  ;  no  more  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  minds  of  the  children  were  formerly  moulded 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  entire  family  ;  no  more  of  the 
spirit  which  was  always  ready  for  the  greatest  sacrifices  where  one 
of  the  members  needed  the  devotion  of  the  rest  and  appealed  to 
it.  To-day  each  one  is  for  himself.  If  the  dowry  did  not  exist 
in  Prance,  if  the  young  girls  did  not  still  feel  the  material  need  of 
their  families,  they  would  be  free  like  American  girls  before  they 
were  ten  years  old,  and  would  later  choose  husbands  for  them- 
selves. They  must  be  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  their  parents, 
even  though  this  is  only  for  the  sake  of  knowing  who  they  can 
aspire  to  marry  and  who  can  pretend  to  marry  them.  In  Paris 
young  girls  are  constantly  thrown  together,  and  they  escape  from 
their  families  in  this  way.  In  the  provinces  and -the  country, 
being  much  more  isolated  and  thoughtful,  they  are  at  times  more 
or  less  open  to  some  paternal  restraint,  but  submission  is  with 
them  only  an  exception  ;  they  only  think  of  marriage,  which  will 
set  them  free  and  give  them  the  right  to  go  out  into  the  world 
alone  at  the  age  of  twenty-five. 

One  can  hear  and  see  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
twenty-five  years  when  one  hears  them  talking  together.  Por 
the  grandmothers  and  the  mothers  of  the  old  school  it  is  paralyz- 
ing'. The  questions,  the  confidences,  exchange  of  ideas,  projects 
for  the  future,  judgments  on  what  they  call  sentimentalities  of 
life,  criticism  on  young  men  whom  they  appreciate  to  a  surprising 
degree — all  this  was  formerly  reserved  for  the  family's  ears  alone, 
for  the  mother  and  the  grandmother ;  and  now  it  has  become  the 
privilege  of  the  friend,  or  of  several  friends,  and  more's  the  pity  ! 

As  we  would  weep  over  a  world  which  is  disintegrating  and 
dying,  so  in  Prance  one  has  to  weep  over  the  family.  But  all 
that  is  torn  from  its  bleeding  heart  is  added  to  the  individ- 
ual. The  young  woman  is  making  herself ;  now  she  is  only 
at  the  entrance  of  the  new  life  which  young  men  are  leaving  be- 
hind them.  She  will  become,  f  roift  day  to  day,  in  every  sense  more 
of  a  companion  in  marriage.  At  present  she  only  sees  before 
her  the  pleasure  of  escaping  from  a  cage.     She  will  understand 
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Grande  were  in  striking  contrast  to  each  other.  In  the  towns  of 
the  United  States  along  the  north  bank  no  taxes  were  levied  and 
no  restrictions  of  any  kind  were  imposed  upon  internal  trade.  The 
import  duties  on  foreign  goods  brought  into  the  United  States 
were  at  that  time  relatively  low,  and  this  country  was  then  at  the 
beginning  of  its  unexampled  career  of  material  progress  and 
prosperity.  On  the  opposite  bank,  in  Mexico,  the  towns  were 
loaded  down  with  the  onerous  system  of  taxation  which  had  come 
down  to  us  from  the  Spaniards.  The  heavy  taxes  which  were 
levied  on  internal  commerce  had  largely  increased  the  cost  of 
foreign  and  domestic  goods,  and  the  collection  of  these  taxes  made 
a  system  of  interior  custom-houses,  with  all  their  attending  evile, 
a  necessary  institution.  There  were  many  and  very  onerous 
restrictions  both  upon  foreign  and  domestic  trade,  and  the  import 
duties  on  foreign  goods  were  so  high  as  to  be,  in  many  cases, 
practically  prohibitory.  Many  commodities  were  actually  excluded 
from  the  country  under  the  plea  of  protection  to  our  national 
industries,  and  among  these  were  articles  of  prime  necessity,  such 
as  grain  and  provisions.  The  result  of  this  condition  of  things 
was  that  radically  different  prices  prevailed  in  the  towns  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  At  Brownsville,  Tex.,  for  instance,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  all  sorts  of  domestic  articles  and 
the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  provisions  and  clothing,  were 
bought  at  a  low  price,  while  in  Matamoras  and  other  Mexican 
towns,  on  the  south  bank,  the  same  articles  of  domestic  production 
and  often  of  an  inferior  quality  cost  twice  and  even  four  times  as 
much  as  at  the  stores  just  across  the  river.  A  still  greater  dispro- 
portion existed  in  the  price  of  foreign  goods  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  and  the  cheapest  commodities  were  always  sold  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

This  difference  of  taxation  and  consequently  of  prices  on  the 
frontier,  necessarily  brought  about  one  of  two  results.  It  either 
caused  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mexican  towns  to  emigrate  to  the 
settlements  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  which  were  to  be  had  in  this  country,  or  it  induced 
them  to  purchase  in  the  United  States  the  goods  which  they 
needed  and  to  smuggle  them  across  the  Rio  Grande  to  their 
homes  in  Mexico. 

In  1849,  the  year  following  the  adoption  of  the  new  boundary 
line  by  the  two  countries,  the  situation  on  the  Mexican  frontier 
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became  so  untenable  and  disquieting  that  our  federal  congress 
was  obliged  topass^  on  the  4th  of  April  of  thatyear^  a  law  au- 
thorizing for  three  years  the  importation  through  the  frontier 
custom-houses  of  the  state  of  Tamaulipas  of  such  provisions  as 
were  needed  for  the  use  of  the  people  of  the  frontier.  Such 
goods  had  up  to  that  time  been  prohibited  by  the  existing  tariff, 
or  had  been  subject  to  almost  prohibitory  duties.  This  law 
did  not  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  because  it  was 
restricted  to  provisions,  and  these  were  not  the  only  things  that 
men  require  for  their  life  and  comfort. 

On  August  30,  1852,  the  United  States  Congress  passed  a  law 
by  which  the  contrast  between  the  conditions  of  the  two  sides  of 
the  Rio  Grande  was  made  still  greater,  and  the  condition  of  things 
on  the  Mexican  side  became  worse  than  ever.  By  that  act  foreign 
goods  could  be  sent  in  bond  to  Mexico  over  certain  routes  specified 
in  the  law  and  others  to  be  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  These  goods  could  be  held  on  the  frontier  in  the 
United  States  until  a  favorable  opportunity  came  for  their  expor- 
tation into  Mexico,  and  they  were  free  of  all  duties  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.  There  was  no  similar  privilege  within  the 
territory  of  Mexico,  as  all  foreign  goods,  of  whatever  kind  they 
might  be,  were  there  subject  to  the  payment  of  duty  upon  their 
importation.  The  result  was  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mexi- 
can side  of  the  river  were  placed  under  such  disadvantages  that 
the  public  men  of  Tamaulipas,  the  only  state  which  at  that  time 
had  towns  on  the  border  facing  the  border  villages  of  Texas,  came 
to  believe  that  they  must  have  privileges  similar  to  those  exist- 
ing in  the  United  States,  to  enable  them  to  live  on  the  frontier. 
It  was  this  belief  that  originated  the  Free  Zone,  and,  in  the  unset- 
tled condition  of  Mexico,  such  men  soon  found  an  opportunity  to 
bring  about  what  they  desired. 

This  statement  of  facts  shows  that  the  Free  Zone  was  not  really 
an  invention  of  the  Mexican  authorities  of  the  state  of  Tamauli- 
pas, but  an  imitation  on  a  larger  scale  of  a  similar  measure 
enacted  more  than  five  years  previously  by  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  benefit  of  that  portion  of  its  territory  border- 
ing on  Mexico. 

On  February  5,  1857,  we  adopted  our  present  constitution, 
which  went  into  operation  on  the  16th  of  the  following  Septem- 
ber.    On  the  1st  of  December  of  that  year.  General  Don  Ignacio 
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Comonfort,  who  had  just  been  elected  President  under  the  new 
constitution,  was  inaugurated.  Two  weeks  later  he  unfortunately 
issued  a  pronunciamento  against  the  very  constitution  to  which  he 
owed  his  election  and  consequently  the  legality  of  his  powers, 
and  he  thereupon  dissolved  the  Federal  Congress  then  in  ses- 
sion. Almost  all  the  Mexican  States  refused  to  consent  to  such 
a  daring  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  many  of  them, 
specially  those  far  removed  from  the  capital,  reassumed 
their  sovereij^uty,  and  their  legislatures  granted  extraordinary 
powers  to  tiie  governors,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  defend 
their  institutions  against  those  who  had  betrayed  their  trust  in 
trying  to  overthrow  the  constitution,  acting  very  much  as  some  of 
the  Brazilian  Scates  recently  did  when  the  president  of  that  re- 
public. Marshal  Diodoro  Da  Fonseca,  attempted  to  assume  the 
Dictatorship. 

By  virtue  of  such  powers  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Tamau- 
lipas  issued  on  March  17,  1858,  a  decree  designed  to  afford  a  rem- 
edy for  the  hardships  from  which  the  frontier  population  of  that 
State  were  then  suffering.  This  decree  established  what  has  since 
that  time  been  known  in  Mexico  as  the  Free  Zone.  It  per- 
mitted all  foreign  goods  intended  for  the  use  of  the  frontier  towns 
of  that  State,  for  the  ranches  in  their  jurisdiction,  or  for  trade 
between  those  towns,  to  be  exempt  from  all  federal  duties,  but  not 
from  municipal  or  State  taxes.  Such  goods  could  remain  in  bond 
in  the  same  towns  either  at  the  house  of  the  importer  or  at  the 
public  warehouse.  The  Federal  Government  not  then  having 
warehouses  on  the  frontier,  all  packages  had  to  go,  of  course,  to 
the  house  of  the  importer.  Thus,  goods  imported  into  the  frontier 
towns  could  remain  stored  indefinitely  without  paying  any  storage 
or  any  other  charges  to  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  they  only  paid 
import  duties  when  they  were  taken  from  the  frontier  towns  to  the 
interior  of  Mexico. 

Nothing  could  furnish  a  better  idea  of  the  true  object  of  the 
ordinance  issued  by  the  Governor  of  Tamaulipas,  if  there  were 
room  for  any  well-founded  doubt,  than  the  grounds  on  which  he 
based  his  action,  which  he  stated  in  the  preamble  of  his  decree  in 
the  following  words  : 

" The  citizen  Ramon  Guerra,  Governor  adintemm,  of  the  State  of 
Tamaulipas :  whereas,  our  towns  on  our  northern  frontier  are  in  &  state  at 
actual  deca4QOC«for  th^  lack  ol  laws  to  protect  their  conmnerce ;  and,  wher^ 
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as,  being  situated  in  close  proximity  to  &  commercial  nation  which  enjoys  free 
trade  they  need  equal  advantages  in  ordernot  to  lose  their  population,  which 
is  constantly  emigrating  to  the  neighboring  country ;  now,  therefore,  desiring 
to  put  an  end  to  so  serious  an  evil  by  means  of  franchises  which  have  so  long 
been  demanded  by  the  frontier  trade;  favorably  considering  the  peti- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  Matamoras,  and  using  the  extraordinary  faculties 
with  which  I  am  invested  by  the  decree  of  December  28,  of  the  Honorable 
liegislature  of  the  State,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  I  have 
seen  fit  to  decree  as  iollows,"  etc. 

The  articles  of  the  decree  which  I  give  below  contain  the 
main  provisions  about  the  Free  Zone  and  show  exactly  how  far  it 
was  intended  to  go  : 

Article  1.— Foreign  goods  designed  for  the  consumption  of  the  city  of 
Matamoras  and  of  the  other  towns  on  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Bravo,  Reynosa, 
Camargo,  Mier,  Guerrero,  and  Monterey  Laredo,  and  for  the  trade  which 
these  towns  carry  on  among  themselves,  shall  be  free  from  all  duties,  with 
the  exception  of  municipal  duties  and  such  taxes  as  may  be  imposed,  to  the 
end  that  the  burdens  of  the  State  may  be  borne.  In  like  manner,  aroods 
deposited  in  government  warehouses^  or  in  warehouses  belonging  to  private 
individuals,  in  the  said  towns,  shall  be  free  of  duties  so  long  as  they  are  not 
conveyed  inland  to  other  towns  of  the  State  or  of  the  Republic.  The  terms  on 
which  this  trade  is  to  be  conducted  are  laid  down  in  the  following  articles : 


Abticle  7.— Foreign  g^ods  leaving  the  privileged  towns  to  bo  conveyed 
into  the  interior  of  the  Republic  shall,  at  the  time  of  so  doing,  become  sub- 
ject to  the  duties  laid  upon  them  by  the  tariff,  and  they  shall  never  be  con- 
veyed into  the  interior  without  having  paid,  at  the  custom-house  of  their 
place  of  departure,  all  duties  which  are  required  to  be  paid  in  the  port,  and 
without  the  observance  of  all  the  requirements  and  provisions  of  the  laws  in 
force,  in  order  not  to  be  molested  or  detained  on  their  way. 

The  Governor  of  Tamaulipas  foresaw  that  his  decree  would 
naturally  facilitate  smuggling,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  of  Mexico  ;  but  I  am  sure  he  little  imagined  that  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  would  suffer  in  consequence  thereof, 
and  he  earnestly  recommended  the  citizens  of  the  State  to  try 
and  prevent  such  a  result  by  all  means  in  their  power,  as  appears 
from  the  following  article  of  his  decree  : 

Article  8.— As  the  privilege  granted  by  this  decree  ought  not  to  cause  any 
detriment  to  the  national  revenue,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
frontier  to  prevent,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  this  privilege  from  being 
converted  into  a  shameful  smuggling  traffic ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of 
every  inhabitant  of  the  frontier  voluntarUy  to  become  a  sentinel,  constantly 
on  the  watch  to  prevent  smuggling ;  otherwise,  the  Grovemment  will  be 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  withdn^win^Jf  this  privilege,  by  revoking  th^ 
present  decree. 
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The  Governor's  decree  ended  with  this  article  : 

Aruclk  9.— This  decree  shall  be  sabject  to  the  leTision  and  approval  of 
the  IcKislatare  of  the  State  at  its  next  meeting  in  ordinary  session  and  to  that 
of  the  Federal  Ck>ngress  when  consUtutional  order  shaU  be  restored,  although 
it  shall  go  into  force  as  soon  as  published  in  the  priyileged  towns. 

Therefore,  I  order  it  to  be  printed,  published,  circulated,  and  duly 
enforced. 

Done  at  Ciudad  Victoria,  March  17, 1858. 

Bajcon  Gubrba. 
Joaft  Mabia  Olvera,  Chi^  QfficiaL 

The  foregoing  decree  was  confirmed  and  amplified  under  the 
plea  of  establishing  regulations  for  its  execution  by  another  decree 
of  the  Governor  of  Tamaulipas,  bearing  date  of  October  29,  1860. 
The  former  decree  was  submitted,  in  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  its  last  article,  to  the  legislature  of  the  state,  and  also  to 
the  Federal  Congress  for  its  approval,  and  was  sanctioned  by  the 
latter  body  July  30,  1861. 

This  brief  statement  will,  I  think,  be  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  establishment  of  the  Free  Zone  was  a  step  taken  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  duty  of  self  preservation,  so  to  speak,  and  imitating 
similar  measures  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  was  by  no  means  a  measure  approved  in  a  spirit  of  un- 
friendliness, much  less  of  hostility,  towards  the  United  States,  as 
has  been  generally  believed  in  this  country. 

The  second  impression  prevailing  here  in  regard  to  the  Free 
Zone  is  equally  unfounded,  as  I  will  try  to  show.  The  events  con- 
nected with  the  foreign  intervention  in  Mexico  did  not  permit  the 
natural  effects  of  the  Free  Zone  to  be  felt  in  the  country  until  the 
Republic  returned  to  its  normal  condition,  that  is,  until  after  the 
downfall  of  the  French  intervention  and  the  so-called  Empire  of 
Maximilian,  events  which  took  place  during  the  year  of  1867.  In 
January  of  1868  I  was  called  to  the  Treasury  Department  by 
President  Juarez,  and  in  my  annual  report  to  Congress,  Septem- 
ber 16  of  that  year,  I  stated  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  then  de- 
pleted condition  of  the  Mexican  Treasury  was  the  large  contraband 
trade  that  was  carried  on  through  the  Free  Zone  and  enjoyed  by  the 
frontier  towns  of  Tamaulipas ;  further  remarking  that  the  custom- 
houses oi  those  towns  were  scarcely  able  to  meet  their  clerk  and 
office  expenses,  and  that  this  fact  showed  that  the  Free  Zone  had 
not  made  that  region  prosper ;  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  that  insti- 
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tution  was  not  the  proper  remedy  for  the  evil  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  cure. 

It  is  true  that  the  privilege  granted  by  the  Free  Zone  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  northern  portion  of  Tamanlipas  to  import  and 
consume  foreign  goods  without  paying  federal  duties,  to  store 
them  in  their  own  houses,  and  to  keep  them  in  bond  for  an 
unlimited  time,  was  a  powerful  incentive  to  Smuggling  from 
the  Free  Zone  either  to  Mexico  or  the  United  States ;  and  that 
Mexico,  which  has  suffered  greatly  by  that  result,  has  been 
obliged,  with  a  view  to  the  repression  of  smuggling,  to  establish 
a  costly,  oppressive,  and  complicated  system  of  inspection ;  but 
protection  to  smuggling  was  not  the  object  of.  the  creators  of  the 
Free  Zone,  nor  is  it  possible  that  smuggling  should  have  been 
carried  on  'to  the  prejudice  of  the  United  States,  to  the  same 
extent  to  which  it  has  been  done  to  the  disadvantage  of  Mexico. 

As  the  duties  levied  by  the  Mexican  tariff  are  much  higher 
than  those  collected  in  the  United  States,  it  is  evident  that  the 
mosv  lucrative  contraband  trade,  and  the  easier  one  to  make,  is 
that  which  is  carried  on  to  the  detriment  of  the  Mexican  Treasury. 
Smuggling  is  more  easily  done  in  Mexico,  because  the  Mexican 
frontier  is  very  sparsely  populated,  and  therefore  the  difficulty  of 
guarding  it  is  greatly  increased,  while  the  frontier  of  the  United 
States  is  more  thickly  settled  and  better  protected  against  illicit 
traffic. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  reasonable  to  imagine  that  the  Free  SZone 
wasestablished  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  smuggling,  to  the  det. 
riment  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  when  in  fact  it  harms  Mex- 
ico to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  does  this  country,  as,  in  order 
to  injure  the  United  States,  the  Mexicans  would  not  be  willing 
to  injure  themselves  ten  times  as  much  ;  and  if  the  contraband 
carried  on  under  the  shadow  of  the  Free  Zone  was  a  sufficient 
reason  for  its  suppression,  the  interest  of  Mexico  in  this  matter 
would  long  since  have  settled  the  question. 

Any  human  institution  can  be  abused  by  men.  The  goods 
stored  in  the  frontier  towns  of  the  United  States,  in  accordance 
with  the  act  of  August  30,  1852,  were  easily  smuggled  into 
Mexico,  and  yet  when  the  United  States  Congress  passed  that 
law,  they  did  not  intend,  of  course,  to  encourage  smuggling,  to 
the  detriment  of  Mexico,  although  such  was  practically  its  result. 
In  the  same  manner  the  Governor  of  Tamaulipas  at  first,  and  the 
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Mexican  Congress  afterwards,  did  not  intend,  in  establishing  the 
Free  Zone,  to  encourage  smuggling,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
United  States.  To  prevent  smuggling  from  the  Free  Zone,  as  far 
as  this  was  possible,  the  Mexican  Government  has  been  obliged  to 
duplicate  its  frontiers  of  inspection  with  the  United  States,  at 
great  expense  and  considerable  inconvenience  to  bona-fide  mer- 
chants, as  it  has,  besides  the  custom-houses  right  on  the  boundary 
line  with  proper  inspection  between  each  of  them,  some  distance 
further  south,  under  the  name  of  fiscal  police,  another  system 
of  custom-houses  and  inspection  to  prevent  smuggling  between 
the  Free  Zone  and  the  rest  of  the  country. 

What  would  the  people  of  the  United  States  think  if  Mexico 
should  charge  that  such  provisions  of  the  tariff  of  this  country  as 
are  lower  and  more  liberal  than  ours  were  enacted  by  'the  United 
States  to  encourage  smuggling,  or  if  they  should  demand  that  the 
tariff  be  changed  because  it  did  encourage  smuggling  ?  What 
would  the  people  of  this  country  think  if  we  should  ask  them  to 
repeal  the  act  of  August  30,  1852,  because  it  encouraged  smug- 
gling in  Mexico  ?  The  Mexican  people  feel  exactly  as  the  people  of 
the  United  States  would  feel  if  the  circumstances  were  reversed. 

I  think  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  make  a  few  remarks  about  the 
different  phases  that  the  Free  Zone  question  has  assumed  in 
Mexico,  since  the  restoration  of  the  Bepublic  in  1867. 
The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  Fifth  Mexican 
Congress  reported,  in  its  session  of  1870,  a  tariff  bill  which 
sanctioned  the  Free  Zone,  and  this  matter  was  fully  discussed  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  October  and  the  beginning  of  November  of 
that  year.  Members  of  the  Cabinet  have  in  Mexico,  not  only  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  in  both  houses,  as  in  the  United  States,  but 
the  right  to  participate  in  the  debates  and  to  express  the  views 
of  the  Executive.  As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  Mexico,  I  made 
a  thorough  study  of  this  important  and  complicated  subject,  and 
I  took  part  in  that  debate  in  the  sessions  of  the  House  of  the  28th 
and  29th  of  October,  and  4th  and  5th  of  November,  1870,  mak- 
ing extended  remarks  against  the  Free  Zone,  and  I  recommended 
its  abolition  to  Congress,  in  behalf  of  the  Executive.  The  rea- 
sons which  led  me  to  this  conclusion  were  mainly  of  a  consti- 
tutional character,  namely,  that  the  Free  Zone  constituted  a 
privilege  in  favor  of  a  State,  forbidden  by  our  constitution  ;  and 
that  although  I  was  aware  that  the  situation  of  the  frontier  towns 
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of  Mexico  required  the  adoption  of  suitable  remedies,  I  thought 
that  one  could  be  found  of  such  nature  as  would  embrace  the 
whole  country,  and  be  divested  of  the  odious  character  of  a  priv- 
ilege. My  efforts  were  in  vain  ;  Congress  voted  in  favor  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  Free  Zone  ;  and  although  that  vote  never  be- 
came a  law,  the  tariff  then  under  discussion  nevertheless  exercised 
great  influence  upon  the  existing  and  other  administrations,  as  it 
showed  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
on  that  question. 

The  abolition  of  the  Free  Zone  was  not  agitated  in  Mexico 
after  I  left  the  Treasury  Department  in  November,  1872.  When 
four  years  later,  in  1878,  I  was  again  at  the  head  of  that 
Department  and  saw  that  it  was  not  possible  then  to  abol- 
ish the  Free  Zone,  because  the  frontier  influences  were  then 
stronger  than  ever,  I  thought  that  we  ought  at  least  to  make 
proper  regulations,  with  a  view  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  any 
abuses  of  its  franchises,  and  the  regulations  of  June  17,  1878, 
were  then  issued.  After  that  there  was  a  strong  reaction  in  favor 
of  the  Free  Zone,  especially  when  General  Gonzalez,  a  citizen  of 
the  State  of  Tamaulipas,  became  President  from  1880  to  1884. 

General  Diaz  succeeded  General  Gonzalez  on  December  1, 
1884,  and  in  a  new  tariff  act  issued  by  him,  January  24,  1885, 
the  Free  Zone,  which  had  been  up  to  tliat  time  restricted 
to  the  State  of  Tamaulipas,  was  extended  to  the  whole  fron- 
tier, namely,  to  the  States  of  Coahuila,  Chihuahua,  and  Sonora 
and  to  the  territory  of  the  Lower  California,  for  a  distance  of 
20  kilometres  from  the  boundary  line,  thereby  placing  it  on 
a  better  footing  than  it  was  before,  when  it  appeared  as  a 
privilege  confined  to  a  single  State  and  denied  to  others  which 
were  exactly  in  the  same  condition.  But  the  same  tariff  act, 
which  so  extended  the  Free  Zone,  limited  considerably  its 
franchises  by  the  regulations  contained  in  Chapter  XII.  of  the 
tariff  of  January  24,  1885.  The  frontier  towns  and  the  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  however,  exerted  such  pressure  in  the  Fed- 
eral Congress  that  by  an  act  dated  June  19,  1885,  the  limitations 
established  in  that  tariff  were  suspended,  and  very  liberal  regula- 
tions were  again  adopted  in  the  succeeding  tariff  of  March  1, 
1887,  which  remained  in  force  until  the  present  one  of  June  12, 
1891,  was  issued.  This  act  marked  a  new  era,  in  so  far  as  the  Free 
Zone  is  concerned,  as  article  G76  of  the  same  subjects  all  foreign 
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goods  coming  to  the  Free  Zone,  which  heretofore  had  been  free  of 
all  import  duties,  to  a  duty  of  ten  per  centum  upon  the  import 
duties  in  the  other  Mexican  ports,  excepting  cattle  of  all  kinds, 
which  will  pay  full  duties.  I  consider  this  provision  as  the 
beginning  of  a  new  system  which  will  finally  result  in  doing 
away  with  that  institution. 

As  I  have  already  remarked,  the  opinion  of  Mexican  states- 
men on  the  Free  Zone  question  has  been  divided,  some  enter- 
taining the  belief  that  it  should  be  abolished  because  it  grants 
to  one  section  of  the  country  privileges  which  are  not  authorized 
by  the  constitution,  and  others,  by  far  the  largest  number,  holding 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  an  imperative  necessity, 
as  its  abolition  would  be  equivalent  to  the  destruction  of  the 
frontier.  The  friends  of  the  Free  Zone  represented  that  the 
frontier  towns  of  Mexico  owed  their  prosperity  to  that  institution, 
and  that  they  could  not  exist  without  it.  There  was  a  coincidence, 
which  is  one  of  the  causes  that  induced  a  great  many  Mexicans 
to  attribute  to  the  Free  Zone  more  beneficial  results  than  it  has 
really  produced,  and  this  circumstance,  to  which  I  shall  refer,  has 
had  a  great  influence  in  its  maintenance  and  extension. 

The  situation  of  the  Mexican  frontier  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  was,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked, one  of  poverty  and  even  of  misery,  and  formed  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  one  existing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
That  war  broke  out  almost  simultaneously  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Free  Zone,  and  the  situation  of  tlie  Mexican  frontier  changed 
very  materially  us  a  consequence  of  the  war,  during  which,  and 
for  some  time  afterwards,  welfare  and  prosperity  crossed  from  the 
left  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  on  account  of  the  gen- 
eral prostration  then  prevailing  in  the  South.  Supei*ficial  ob- 
servers attributed  that  prosperity  not  to  its  true  cause,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  was  the  war,  but  to  the  Free  Zone  ;  and  feeling 
convinced  that  it  had  been  productive  of  extraordinarily  favor- 
able results,  they  naturally  considered  it  as  a  panacea  for  all 
evils,  and  its  extension  as  one  of  the  country's  most  imperative 
necessities.  The  latter  opinion  finally  prevailed  in  the  councils 
of  the  Mexican  Government  from  1877  to  1885,  and  this  led  to 
the  extension  of  the  Free  Zone  to  all  the  boundary  States. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  of  this  question,  which,  in 
my  judgment,  has  so  far  passed  entirely  unnoticed.     The  Free 
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Zone  is  really  an  advantage  to  the  United  States^  since,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  the  Mexican  system  of  legislation  con- 
cerning customs  and  excise  duties  has  generally  been  restrictive 
and  even  prohibitory,  both  by  reason  of  the  high  import  duties 
and  of  the  existence  of  inferior  custom-houses,  and  also  of  State 
and  municipal  taxes  on  foreign  goods,  which  require  vigilance 
and  restrictions  that  cannot  but  hamper  business  transactions. 
Any  relaxation  of  such  a  system  of  restriction  cannot  but  be  favor- 
able to  foreign  nations  trading  with  Mexico,  and  specially  to  a 
neighboring  country  like  the  United  States,  whose  manufactures 
are  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  consumed  on  the  Mexican  frontier. 

If  the  Free  Zone  has  inconveniences  for  this  country  much 
less  serious  than  those  which  it  has  for  Mexico,  it  possesses,  in  my 
judgment,  another  decided  advantage  which  has  also  remained 
hitherto  unnoticed.  It  practically  makes  of  a  portion  of  Mexico  a 
free  market  for  all  products  and  manufactures  of  the  United 
States,  since  merchandise  of  all  kinds  from  this  country  may  be 
imported  into  and  consumed  on  Mexican  territory  duty  free, 
and  be  warehoused  in  the  region  of  the  zone  for  an  unlimited  time. 
No  greater  privileges  can  be  asked  for  the  commerce  of  a  nation, 
and  the  only  drawback  in  this  respect  that  I  see  to  the  Free  Zone 
is  that  it  does  not  embrace  the  whole  of  Mexico.  Supposing 
its  privileges  were  extended  to  the  whole  of  Mexico,  would 
the  United  States  consider  the  free  admission  of  their  pro- 
ducts in  my  country  as  prejudicial  to  their  interests?  How 
strange  it  appears  under  this  view  of  the  question — the  idea 
prevailing  here  that  the  Free  Zone  brings  only  harm  to  the  United 
States  and  has  been  established  to  the  advantage  of  only  European 
goods,  when  the  largest  amount  of  goods  imported  there  under 
its  franchises  are  from  the  United  States  ! 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been  recently  try- 
ing in  a  very  earnest  manner  to  obtain  from  foreign  countries, 
and  specially  from  the  American  republics,  the  free  entry,  or  the 
admission  at  a  reduced  rate  of  duties,  of  a  limited  number  of  its 
products  and  manufactures,  and  they  naturally  feel  pleased  when 
a  new  agreement  is  made.  And  yet  the  liberal  terms  provided 
by  Mexico  in  favor  of  the  free  admission  of  all  the  products 
and  manufactures  of  this  country  into  our  Free  SZone,  has  been 
taken  here  as  an  unfriendly  act  on  our  part  towards  this  country. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  right  of  the  Government  of 
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Mexico  to  establish  such  duties  and  regulations  on  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  country,  even  in  case  they  would  harm  in  any  manner 
the  mercantile  interests  of  any  other  foreign  nations,  and  I  there- 
fore think  it  unnecessary  to  establish  the  right  of  Mexico  to  adopt 
and  maintain  the  Free  Zone. 

I  think  it  proper  on  this  occasion  to  state  that  the  misunder- 
standing which  has  prevailed  here  with  regard  to  the  object  and 
tendencies  of  the  Free  Zone  and  the  manner  in  which  that  mis- 
understanding has  been  expressed  by  certain  Federal  and  State 
oflRcials,  has  really  served  as  a  powerful  argument  to  the  Mexican 
defenders  of  the  Free  Zone  who  accuse  their  opponents  of  sub- 
serviency to  this  country,  attributing  to  them  a  design  to  sacri- 
fice the  interests  of  Mexico  to  the  demands  of  the  United  States. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  quote  here  certain  views 
regarding  this  aspect  of  the  question  that  I  expressed  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  Mexico,  in  my  annual  report  submitted  to  the 
Federal  Congress  under  date  of  September  16,  1870,  and  which 
are  as  follows : 

"  The  friendly  representations  made  by  the  United  States  Government  to 
that  of  the  Republic  in  relation  to  the  injury  accruing  to  the  United  States 
from  the  Free  Zone  are  also  worthy  of  being  taken  into  consideration  by 
Ck>ngre8S  not  that  it  may  seek  to  please  the  neighboring  nation  in  a  spirit 
of  servility,  at  the  expense  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Republic,  which 
it  is  under  obligations  to  care  for  and  uphold  above  everything  else  (which 
spirit  would  be  unworthy  of  our  national  representatives);  but  as  a  neigh- 
borly act,  and  in  order  to  have  a  right  to  be  heard  and  treated  with  consider- 
ation in  case  that  In  the  process  of  time  some  difficulty  may  arise  on  our 
northern  frontier  of  such  a  nature  as  to  i>ossess,  regarding  Mexico,  the  charat- 
ter  which  the  Free  Zone  possesses  as  regards  our  neighboring  nation;  in  order, 
moreover,  that  Mexico  may  acquire  a  new  title  to  be  heard  and  c<xisidered 
in  a  cordial  and  friendly,  as  well  as  just  and  equitable,  manner  when  she 
may  have  occasion  to  offer  remonstrances  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of 
her  interests.  A  nation's  dignity  is  not  so  well  upheld  by  refusing  to  con- 
sider the  moderate  and  amicable  remonstrances  of  a  neighboring  nation,  as 
it  is  by  hearing  and  considering  such  remonstrances  and  then  acting  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  justice.** 

For  more  detailed  information  on  this  subject,  and  especially 
for  the  English  translation  of  some  of  the  official  documents  bear- 
ing on  the  same,  I  refer  the  reader  to  a  message  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  sent  to  the  Senate  on  March  16,  1888 
(Senate  Exec.  Doc.  No.  130,  Fiftieth  Congress,  1st  Session),  and 
to  the  report  and  accompanying  documents  of  the  Go  mm 
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on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  Mexico,  presented  by  Mr. 
Schleicher  on  the  25th  of  April,  1878  (House  Report,  No.  701, 
House  of  Representatives,  Forty-fifth  Congress,  2d  Session). 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  foregoing  remarks  will  in  some  meas- 
ure contribute  to  dispel  the  wrong  impressions  prevailing  in  the 
United  States  as  to  the  Mexican  Free  Zone,  and  that  thereby, 
when  the  agitation  on  this  subject  shall  have  completely  disap- 
peared, it  will  be  then  easier  to  adjust  this  matter  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  be  honorable  and  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

M.   ROHEBO. 
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BY  W.   H.    CRAKE. 


Thespis^  the  encyclopaedias  tell  us,  was  born  about  540  B.  c, 
and  is  the  earliest  playwright  mentioned  in  history.  None  of  his 
works  has  descended  to  posterity,  and  probably  posterity  ought 
to  be  grateful.  He  was  a  Greek,  and,  if  we  may  believe  the 
scholarly  opinion  of  Miss  Clara  Morris,  who  contributed  a  clever 
monograph  on  the  drama  to  a  popular  magazine  last  autumn,  the 
fewer  we  have  of  Oreek  plays  the  better.  But  the  only  relevancy 
of  Thespis  to  the  topic  of  this  paper  consists  in  this,  that  we 
actors  are  to  this  day  universally  styled  Thespians,  and  that  while 
the  players  of  his  dramas  roamed  over  the  country  in  carts, 
carrying  their  stage  with  them  wherever  they  went,  and  were 
confined  to  a  pretty  peninsula  jutting  out  from  a  lost  comer  of 
Europe,  we  Thespians  of  to  day  cover  in  our  journeys  an  immense 
empire,  thousands  of  miles  in  extent  and  inhabited  by  the  most 
restlessly  intellectual  and  critically  exacting  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

There  are  now  in  the  United  States  between  twenty-five  and 
twenty-eight  hundred  theatres  and  opera  houses,  of  which  the 
great  majority  are  open  to  date-engagements,  extending  over  va- 
rious periods  of  time,  from  one  night  to  a  week,  and,  in  some  cases, 
a  series  of  weeks.  Such  theatres  exist  in  New  York  City,  notably 
the  '*  Grand  Opera  House  '*  and  the  '*  People's,'^  on  whose  boards 
plays  run  one  week  each,  and  no  more.  But  when  we  leave  the 
large  cities,  we  find  that  every  theatre  is  open  to  dates,  and  that 
very  few  towns  support  stock  companies  which  can  satisfy 
audiences  through  a  season  of  forty  weeks.  In  fact,  the  stock- 
company  theatres  in  the  great  city  of  New  York  can  be  numbered 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  ;  and  in  the  other  large  cities  of  the 
United  States  they  are  hardly  a  factor  in  the  composition  of  our 
dramatic  entertainment.    The  American  stage  has  become  essen* 
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tially  peripatetic^  as  much  so  as  the  petty  stage  that  delighted  the 
rustics  of  Boeotia  or  Attica  who  stood  with  gaping  mouths  and 
attent  ears  about  the  carts  of  Thespis. 

This  fact  is  a  natural  result  of  an  evolution  which  could  have 
been  foretold  by  any  one  who  had  made  a  proper  estimate  of  the 
American  character  at  the  time  when  the  urban  population  of 
the  United  States  began  to  take  on  its  extraordinary  growth. 
Political  economists  tell  us  that  the  ratio  of  town  dwellers  to  farm 
dwellers  in  the  United  States  has  greatly  changed  during  the 
last  three  or  four  decades,  and  is  still  changing,  and  in  the 
same  direction,  so  that,  whereas  it  might  have  been  at  one  time 
as  one  to  seven,  it  is  now  more  like  three  to  seven.  One- 
half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  New  York  live  in  cities» 
or  in  towns  that  are  ambitious  to  become  cities.  These  urban 
communities  cannot  support  well-drilled  stock  companies,  but 
they  crave  the  service  of  good  actors  and  the  production  of  the 
best  plays  of  the  period  ;  and  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  our 
social  scheme  that  what  is  wanted  by  any  community  that 
is  able  to  pay  for  the-  satisfaction  of  its  wants  is  certain  to  arrive. 
The  mountain  cannot  come  to  Mahomet,  therefore  Mahomet 
goes  to  the  mountain.  Chicago  cannot  go  to  Paris  to  shudder 
with,  and  at,  Bernhardt,  therefore  Bernhardt  goes  to  Chicago, 
and  "Fedora"  and  *'  Camille  "  become  as  real  in  some  edifice 
built  on  what  was  recently  an  Illinois  prairie  as  on  the  stage  of 
the  Theatre  Fran9ais.  This  illustration  serves  for  the  entire 
phenomenon.  We  may  say  of  the  American  people,  as  Juvenal 
said  of  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Nero,  "The  whole  nation  is  a 
travelling  actor/'  At  all  hours  of  the  twenty-four,  railway  trains 
are  carrying  companies  of  actors  from  one  town  to  another,  and 
new  bills  are  being  posted  for  each  one  of  twenty-five  hundred 
theatres. 

The  stars  of  the  modern  American  stage  do  not,  indeed, 
"shoot  madly  from  their  spheres,"  but  their  orbits  are  as  varied, 
as  constant,  and  nearly  as  rapid,  as  those  of  the  cometic  stars 
that,  from  time  to  time,  adorn  the  skies.  For  them  there  is 
neither  fixity  nor  rest,  except  during  the  languorous  days  of  sum- 
mer among  the  mountains  or  on  the  seashore.  From  Septem- 
ber to  June  they  shoot  hither  and  thither,  not  as  Goethe  sings, 
"  without  haste,  yet  without  rest,"  but  (in  sober  verity)  with 
great  and  anxious  haste,  and  with  no  thought  of  present  rest. 
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The  members  of  a  company  must  be  collected  at  stated  times, 
which  wait  for  no  man  and  hardly  for  a  leading  lady;  railway 
trains  must  be  boarded  on  the  minute,  nor  will  conductors  cause  a 
"  lightning  express  "  to  tarry  even  to  suit  the  tardy  convenience  of 
a  Booth  or  a  Bernhardt.  It  is  these  exigencies  and  anxieties,  we 
say  to  one  another,  that  wear  us  out  before  our  time  ;  and  yet 
somehow  we  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  wear  out  much  sooner 
than  others  of  our  fellow  beings,  and  many  of  our  excellent 
actors  whose  lives  are  passed  upon  the  road  are  in  sound  health 
and  activity  well  up  into  the  sixties. 

The  make-up  of  the  numerous  theatrical  companies  that  an- 
nually take  the  road  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  that  '*  fortui- 
tous concourse  of  atoms''  to  which  certain  materialistic  philoso- 
phers are  wise  enough  to  attribute  the  composition  of  the 
Universe.  Every  large  city  has .  dramatic  agencies,  on  whose 
books  actors  of  both  sexes  are  entered  and  classified.  From  June 
to  September,  while  the  artists  rest,  the  agencies  are  busy  in 
mapping  out  the  routes  for  the  coming  season.  If  an  inex- 
perienced person  with  some  money,  less  knowledge,  and  a  vast 
ambition  to  reap  a  harvest  of  fame  and  United  States  currency, 
visits  an  agency,  he  finds  himself  in  possession  of  an  option  on 
talent  of  all  descriptions,  tragic,  comic,  farcical,  musical, 
emotional,  saltatory, — in  a  profusion  surpassing  his  wildest 
dreams. 

When  he  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  possessors  of  these 
gifts,  the  prospective  manager  is  delighted  to  find  that  he  has  at 
command  absolutely  the  best  representatives  of  the  modern  drama. 
The  moment  is  a  golden  one ;  a  fortunate  combination  of  circum- 
stances has  placed  in  his  grasp  an  opportunity  which  could  not 
have  been  foreseen,  and  may  never  occur  again.  An  unequalled 
leading  juvenile,  whose  press-notices  are  spread  before  him  in  quan- 
tities sufficient  to  fill  a  Saratoga  trunk,  happens  at  this  precise 
moment  to  be  disengaged.  His  usual  salary  has  been  three  hun- 
dred a  week,  but,  in  consideration  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  holds 
the  prospective  manager,  he  is  willing  to  contract  with  this  gen- 
tleman for  the  season  on  the  basis  of  one  hundred,  of  which  four 
weeks  are  to  be  paid  in  advance,  and  charged  to  the  last  month 
of  the  season.  The  most  brilliant  lady  in  America  (see  her  press- 
notices);  the  most  talented  second  lady  ;  the  wittiest  soubrette 
(press-notices  again);  the  most  accomplished  all-round  versa- 
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tile  (see  press-notices  as  to  his  renditions,  whether  of  Boh  Acres 
or  the  heavy  father  in  •'  Hazel  Kirke '');  all  these,  together  with 
the  customary  component  parts  of  such  a  company  as  is  required 
to  make  the  proposed  route  an  unqualified  and  unprecedented 
success,  are  bubbling  over  with  the  same  esteem  for  the  new  man- 
ager, the  same  willingness  to  accept  scaled-down  salaries,  and  to 
receive  four  weeks  pay  in  advance.  There  are  absolutely  no 
limits  to  their  genius,  their  enthusiasm,  and  to  their  well-founded 
expectations  touching  the  drafts  which  they  will  enable  their  for- 
tunate director  to  make  on  the  purses  of  the  expectant  public. 

The  reader  can  foretell  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  destinies 
of  such  undertakings,  so  managed.  If  they  were  to  succeed,  it 
would  compel  a  revision  of  all  current  theories  of  probabilities 
and,  perhaps,  of  possibilities.  It  is  computed  by  experienced 
theatrical  managers  and  speculators  that  about  one-half  of  the 
travelling  dramatic  companies  lose  money  during  each  season. 
More  than  one-half  of  these  companies  are  conducted  over  their 
routes  by  practised  manas:ers,  who  have  been  in  the  business  long 
enough  to  know  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid  doing ;  what  leaks 
to  stop ;  what  means  to  take  of  ^*  working  the  press  ";  to  bill  towns 
in  advance ;  to  enlist  the  good  words  of  prominent  people ; — 
yet  some  of  these  experienced  men  fail  to  make  money.  And  we 
may  therefore  assert  that  every  beginner  who  forms  a  company  out 
of  the  material  in  the  dramatic  market  and  starts  out  on  the  road 
with  it  is  sure  to  lose  all  that  he  invests.  It  is  quite  on  the  cards 
also  that  after  he  has  lost  all  his  money,  he  will  continue  to  play 
the  desperate  game  on  credit,  and  wind  up  with  the  sheriff  in  the 
box  oflSce  and  the  wardrobes  of  his  company  held  for  board.  Such 
exhibitions  of  human  folly  occur  every  year  in  large  number  and 
with  monotonous  regularity,  and  each  one  has  a  humorous  as  well 
as  a  melancholy  side.  We  are  compelled  to  smile  at  the  simplicity 
of  the  man  who  puts  faith  in  rural  press-clippings  from  which  all 
unfavorable  criticisms  are  carefully  excluded,  and  in  the  self- 
laudations  of  artists  out  of  a  job ;  while  we  lament  that  the  earn- 
ings of  years  in  some  obscure  but  useful  employment  should  be 
dissipated  in  a  few  weeks  devoted  to  a  vain  search  for  renown  and 
money.  A  philosopher  who  neither  laughs  nor  weeps,  but  who 
observes  human  affairs  calmly,  notices  with  satisfaction  that  the 
funds  thus  scattered  are  not  wasted ;  they  swell  the  revenues  of 
useful  railways  and  local  hotels ;  and  there  are  worse  methods  of 
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spending  money  than  in  lining  the  pockets  of  nnapplauded  actors, 
since  these  are  not  wholly  depraved,  and  may  come  in  time  to 
praise  themselves  less,  and  to  deserve  that  the  public  should  praise 
them  more. 

Unsuccessful  ventures  imply  that  successful  ventures  exist, 
and  they  therefore  are  the  results  of  imitation  attempted  with 
insufficient  or  unsuitable  material.  Their  fatal  no-logic  consists 
in  this,  that,  whereas  good  dramatic  companies  are  well  compen- 
sated, therefore  bad  ones  will  be.  Thrown  into  the  form  of  a 
syllogism,  the  argument  would  read  as  follows: 

A.  B.,  the  manager  of  the  celebrated  star,  Mr.  Blank,  cleared 
forty  thousand  dollars  on  the  road  last  season  with  a  trained 
company  whose  capacities  were  well  known  to  him. — I  propose 
to  start  out  this  season  without  a  celebrated  star,  and  with  a 
company  hastily  put  together,  touching  whose  capacities  I  am 
experimentally  ignorant.  Hierefore,  I  expect  to  clear  fcrty 
thousand  dollars. 

The  absurdity  of  this  conclusion  is  so  obvious  that  we  are 
compelled  to  believe  one  of  two  things  :  either  that  the  unlucky 
speculators  do  not  reason  over  the  matter  at  all ;  or  that  they 
proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the  inhabitants  of  our  interior 
towns  are  so  greedy  for  entertainment  that  they  will  readily 
accept  whatever  shows  travelling  managers  choose  to  bring  them. 
And  perhaps  the  motive  power  behind  all  these  dramatic  failures 
is  a  combination  of  the  stupidity  and  the  false  hypothesis  which 
we  have  depicted. 

**  Against  stupidity  even  the  gods  themselves  fight  in  vain,'* 
says  the  German  poet,  and  if  the  gods  give  it  up,  we  certainly  must. 
But  as  to  this  hypothesis  that  the  audiences  of  the  American 
inland  are  not  good  judges  of  dramatic  performances,  we  may  be 
pardoned  a  few  words  that  may  not  be  wholly  useless. 

A  thousand  people,  from  the  age  of  sixteen  upwards,  in  an 
interior  town,  of  the  class  that  can  afford  good  Seats  at  the  thea- 
tre, are,  in  the  aggregate,  better  read  in  dramatic  and  general 
literature,  and  have  more  clearly  defined  theories  of  intellectual 
enjoyment,  than  a  thousand  people  taken  in  mass  from  the  par- 
quette  and  balcony  of  a  New  York  theatre  on  any  given  evening. 
This  is  assertion,  but  it  is  based  on  sound  reason.  People  in  the 
interior  do  not  work  so  hard,  they  think  more,  they  read  more, 
they  discuss  current  and  literary  topics  more  thoroughly.    Life 
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with  them  is  not  a  constant  excitement ;  not  a  roand  of  excesses^ 
both  in  pleasure  and  business^  as  the  case  is  with  the  wealthier 
portions  of  the  population  of  a  metropolis.  Magazine  editors  tell 
us  that  rural  readers  are  not  only  the  mainstay  of  these  periodi-  ; 
cals,  but  that  they  are  the  most  critical  and  appreciative.  People/ 
in  great  cities  are  too  busy  to  criticise  dramatic  performances  ; 
they  go  to  the  theatre  to  be  amused^  and  their  subsequent  com- 
ments amount  to  nothing  more  than  vague  expressions  of  super- 
ficial opinion.  The  writers  of  the  dramatic  columns  in  the  morn- 
ing journals  are  paid  to  criticise  plays  and  players,  and  it  is 
easier  to  echo  these  practised  scribes  than  to  frame  new  theories. 

Charles  Dickens  illustrates  this  condition  in  '^Nicholas 
Nickleby.'^  Nicholas,  during  his  career  as  an  actor,  visits  sundry 
citizens  of  Portsmouth  in  order  to  sell  tickets  for  a  benefit.  One 
of  the  Portsmouth  bourgeoisie  buys  tickets  in  order  to  encourage 
the  Drama,  of  whose  decadence  he  speaks  in  melancholy  terms, 
just  as  many  people  do  to-day,  and  earnestly  begs  the  young 
actor  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  restore  that  veneration  and  regard 
for  the  "  Unities  of  the  Drama,'*  whose  welfare  ought  to  be  dear 
to  all  playgoers.  Here  is  a  rural  shop-keeper  who  knew  what 
the  '*  Unities  *'  are.  If  you  were  to  take  your  note-book  to- 
night and  interview  all  the  people  in  theparquette  of  *'  Palmer's,'' 
•'Daly's,"  or  the  "Star,"  what  sort  of  answers  would  you  write 
down  as  to  what  the  "  Unities  "  are  ?  And  yet  whole  folios  have 
been  written  to  enunciate  the  principle  that  adherence  to  the 
"  Unities  "  is  the  first  law  of  a  symmetrical  play. 

All  over  the  United  States  the  people  of  the  towns  know  what 
good  acting  is,  and  they  know  who  the  good  actors  are,  and  what 
the  good  plays  of  the  period  are,  and  they  expect  to  get  the  good 
plays  represented  by  the  good  actors,  and  staged  and  acted  in  the 
best  manner^  and  nothing  short  of  this  triple  combination  will 
satisfy  them.  And  when  this  combination  is  accomplished,  there 
is  no  talk  among  the  members  of  the  company  about  attachments 
at  the  box-office  or  counting  the  railway  ties  on  the  journey 
home.  Success  is  mapped  out  as  an  accomplished  fact,  as 
clearly  as  the  proposed  route  ;  and  the  manager  may  count  with 
certitude  on  the  expected  profits  of  the  season.  This  certitude 
obtains  in  the  case  of  numerous  companies  whom  it  would  be  in- 
vidious to  name,  although  we  may  say  that  in  each  of  these  cases 
the  play  is  of  distinguished  merit  and  the  star  is  famous.      In 
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short,  the  interior  public  demands  renowned  stars  in  renowned 
plays. 

The  star-system  has  been  much  criticised  and  often  con- 
demned,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  pause  before  we  criticise  and 
condemn  established  facts  that  are  the  product  of  natural  evolu- 
tion. Certainly,  when  we  go  to  see  and  hear  '*  Hamlet/'  we  wish 
to  have  the  exhibition  as  good  as  it  is  possible  to  maike  it.  But 
whoever  represents  Hamlet  to  us  with  fidelity  and  genius  is  en- 
titled to  the  name  of  a  star.  This  designation  is  not  one  that  is 
affixed  at  will  to  an  artist ;  it  attaches  itself  to  him  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  ;  he  is  a  star,  therefore  he  is  styled  one. 

That  people  should  wish  to  see  a  distinguished  artist  in  a  play 
of  undoubted  merit  and  attractiveness,  in  the  rendition  of  the  prin- 
cipal character  in  which  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  specially  qual- 
ified, is  perfectly  natural  and  proper  ;  and  this  wish  is  the  basis  of 
the  success  of  the  star-system,  which  is  now  so  firmly  incorporated 
with  our  dramatic  destinies,  that  our  great  actors  have  come  to 
look  upon  New  York  city  as  a  more  incident  in  a  season  of  forty 
weeks,  and  as  entitled  to  receive  its  proportion  of  time  relatively 
to  the  other  towns  of  the  United  States, — say  one-twentieth,  and 
not  much  more. 

The  better-class  audiences  of  the  towns  of  the  United  States 
will  not  tolerate  inferior  plays  by  inferior  actors  ;  and  those  who 
believe  that  they  will,  and  who  act  on  that  belief,  will  soon  dis- 
cover their  mistake.  Nor  does  it  ever  answer  for  the  best  com- 
panies to  cut  out  vital  portions  of  plays  in  order  to  shorten  the 
hours,  or  to  introduce  gags,  whether  local  or  not.  The  path  of 
safety  and  success  lies  in  the  direction  of  scrupulous  respect  to  an 
approved  text  of  the  play,  and  an  earnest  endeavor  all  through 
the  performance  to  do  and  say  with  the  utmost  care  and  artistic 
finish  all  that  is  to  be  done  and  said. 

That  the  travelling-star  system  magnifies  the  personal  qualities 
of  the  actor  at  the  expense  of  the  literary  quality  of  the  drama  is 
an  unfounded  conclusion.  Dramatic  composition  follows  fashions, 
and  those  f^hions  are  the  product  of  their  times.  The  Shakes- 
perian  drama  is  conspicuous  by  its  illustrations  of  great  passions, 
such  as  jealousy,  in  '*  Othello," and  reckless  ambition,  as  in  "Mac- 
beth ;  *'  and  in  no  plays  that  have  since  been  written  has  there  been 
greater  room  for  the  display  of  genius  in  the  prominent  r^les,  that 
is,  for  the  star  actor.     In  the  drama  of  the  Eestorationand  that  of 
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the  last  century  in  England^  when  all  good  English  acting  was 
confined  to  the  stock  companies  of  London^  and  all  provincial 
troupes  were  mere  gangs  of  bam-stormers,  the  interest  and  plot 
depend  upon  the  combination  of  character^  not  upon  the  relations 
of  any  single  one  to  the  rest.  In  the  "  School  for  Scandal "  nearly 
every  one  of  the  characters  is  required  to  be  impersonated  by  a  fairly 
good  artist^  and  the  comedy  goes  off  well  even  when  none  of  the 
artists  rises  above  that  level.  Such  is  not  the  fashion  of  the 
present  day.  In  the  great  majority  of  the  plays  which  command 
success  throughout  the  United  States^  one  conspicuously  good^ 
and  therefore  celebrated^  artist  is  the  pivotal  figure ;  the  drama 
centres  in  him  or  her,  and  the  execution  must  be  commensurate. 
What  would  be  said  of  a  fairly  good  Camille,  a  fairly  good  Fedora, 
a  fairly  good  Hamlet  f  These  are  the  Camilles,  Fedoras,  and 
Hamlets  that  fail ;  but  a  fairly  good  Charles  Surface  is  not  a 
failure,  because,  even  if  he  "come  tardy  off/'  we  still  have  left 
the  glitter  and  blaze  and  wit  of  the  other  characters,  the  sophisms 
of  Joseph,  the  balef  ijl  advocacies  of  Mrs,  Candor,  the  sneers  of 
the  Backbites.  But  the  "  School  for  Scandal ''  is  not  a  play  to 
take  on  the  road  ;  nor  is  any  play  fit  for  this  purpose  if  it  has 
been  originally  constructed  for  a  stock  company. 

We  are  not  forecasting  in  this  paper  the  future  of  our  Drama, 
but  we  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  stock  companies  will  be 
during  a  long  period  (in  the  United  States)  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  ;  that  the  best  and  most  popular  plays  will  be,  like 
the  works  of  Sardou,  written  with  reference  to  star-acting  of  an 
emotional  or  humorous  type,  and  of  the  highest  attainable  degree 
of  excellence.  In  many  of  our  American  towns  audiences  may 
not  become  more  critical  and  exacting,  but  the  number  of  towns 
in  which  audiences  shall  be  critical  and  exacting  will  during  many 
years  constantly  increase.  The  system  of  travelling  companies 
will  become  more  solidified,  and,  in  the  true  acceptation  of  the 
word,  scientific ;  since  science  is  only  another  term  for  the  previ- 
sion of  events,  and  the  wise  manager  has  it  in  his  power  to  be  in 
touch  at  all  times  with  the  dramatic  taste  and  requirements  of 
every  town  in  the  country,  and  to  regulate  his  operations  accord- 
ingly. By  so  doing,  he  elevates  them  from  the  grade  of  ventures 
to  that  of  comparative  certainties. 

William  H.  Crane. 
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We  have  no  record  in  any  period  of  the  social  history  of  our 
planet  when  men  were  not  in  the  habit  of  paying  for  the  use  of 
the  property  of  other  men.  Such  compensation  marks  the  dawn 
of  civilization — a  time  when  it  was  discovered  to  be  better  to  hire 
another  man's  goods  or  lands  than  to  kill  him  for  the  sake  of  be- 
coming their  owner.  An  equivalent  for  the  use  of  lands  or  build- 
ings we  style  rent ;  for  the  use  of  chattels,  hire  ;  for  the  use  of 
money,  interest.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  facts  about  the  last- 
named  equivalent  is  that  in  almost  all  communities  its  amount, 
as  related  to  the  material  for  the  use  of  which  it  is  paid,  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  legislation.  Laws  have  never  been  enacted 
regulating  the  prices  of  rents  or  of  the  hire  of  chattels,  but  stat- 
utes regulating  the  interest  of  money  are  beyond  computation  as 
to  number;  and  their  existence  dates  back  to  epochs  beyond 
which  public  record  and  the  memory  of  mankind  run  not  to  the 
contrary. 

Since  this  is  an  undeniable  fact,  there  must  be  a  reason  for  its 
origin  and  its  persistent  vitality.  May  not  this  be  the  reason  ? — 
that  money  not  being  a  commodity,  but  the  representative  of  all 
commodities,  capable  of  passing  through  all  metamorphoses  of 
lands,  houses,  cattle,  grain, — in  short,  of  all  transferable  things 
whatsoever, — may  be  said  to  have  an  unchangeable  value,  whereas 
every  commodity  is  constantly  undergoing  changes  of  value  :  there- 
fore, while  the  owner  of  any  commodity  may  lawfully  demand  any 
price  he  pleases  for  the  use  of  such  property,  and  take  all  he  can 
get,  the  owner  of  money  must  not  demand  or  take  more  than  a 
certain  price,  which  price  shall  be  stated  by  the  lawmakers  of 
the  community.  This  is,  we  think,  if  it  be  granted  that  money 
is  not  a  commodity,  the  logical  basis  of  usury  laws.     We  do  not 
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assert  that  usary  laws  are  enacted  solely  in  order  to  assert  a 
principle.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  placed  on  the  statute- 
books  in  deference  to  a  sentiment  which  is  supposed  to  pervade 
the  pablic  mind^  that  poor  people  must  be  protected  from  the  ra- 
pacity of  money-lenders. 

'It  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  alleged  principle  on 
which  usury  laws  are  based  is  illogical ;  and,  further,  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  these  laws  do  not  prevent  poor  borrowers,  or 
borrowers  upon  hazardous  pledges,  from  paying  high  prices 
for  the  use  of  money.  That  money  is  not  a  commodity  because 
it  is  the  representative  and  summary  and  equivalent  of  all  com- 
modities is  a  conclusion  which  is  not  only  open  to  doubt,  but 
may  be  with  reason  flatly  denied.  That  the  greater  includes  the 
less  is  an  axiom;  and  if  money  includes  all  commodities,  it  must 
itself  be  the  greatest  of  commodities.  The  advocates  of  usury 
laws  assert  that  money  is  merely  a  measure  of  values,  and  is,  in 
fact,  a  yard-stick.  But  this  definition  fails  to  explain  how  it  is 
that  the  amount  of  cloth  set  off  by  this  yard-stick  changes  from 
day  to  day ;  whereas  the  first  essential  of  a  measure  is  that  it  shall 
be  uniform  and  unchanging.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  demon- 
strate that  money  is  in  any  respect  a  *'  measure  of  value.''  This 
phrase,  although  much  used  and  abused  by  writers  on  political 
economy,  has  no  real  meaning.  There  is,  indeed,  no  measure  of 
value  except  it  be  the  general  average  resulting  in  society  from 
the  continually  varying  relations  which  commodities  bear  to  each 
other  in  respect  of  prices.  To-day  a  bushel  of  No.  1  winter  wheat 
shall  be  exchangeable  for  a  barrel  of  crude  petroleum,  or  ten 
yards  of  sheeting,  or  one  gold  dollar ;  to-morrow  the  same  bushel 
of  wheat  shall  be  exchangeable  for  two  barrels  of  crude  petroleum, 
or  fifteen  yards  of  sheeting,  or  one  gold  dollar  and  a  half.  Where 
do  we  find  the  **  measure  of  value ''  here  ?  And  if  we  are  baffled 
.by  this  problem  of  four  bodies,  how  are  we  to  solve  the  problem  of 
^the  four  thousand  bodies  that  compose  the  system  of  commercial 
products  ? 

We  venture  the  opinion  that  money  is  not  only  an  admitted 
equivalent  for  all  commodities,  but  is  itself  a  commodity  and  the 
greatest  of  commodities  in  this  respect — ^that  it  is  the  most  strongly 
desired,  the  most  widely  known,  and  the  most  universally  pos- 
sessed. It  cannot  be  a  measure  of  values,  because  there  is  no 
measure  of  values ;  and  the  nearest  approach  to  such  a  phenome- 
VOL.  CLIV.— KG.  425.  31 
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non  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  possess  exchangeable  commodi- 
ties and  who  wish  to  exchange  them.  And  if  it  is  not  a  meas- 
ure of  values  it  must  be  a  commodity^  because  it  is  continually 
made  the  subject  of  exchange  all  oyer  the  world. 

Some  writers  have  asserted  that  money  is  not  a  commodity^ 
because  it  is  neither  produced  nor  consumed.  The  objection  to 
this  statement  is  that  the  statement  is  not  true.  Money  is  both 
produced  and  consumed.  It  is  first  dug  out  of  the  earthy  and 
afterward  it  undergoes  a  constant  consumption  by  abrasion  and 
by  being  used  in  the  arts.  It  is  estimated  that  the  production 
of  gold  keeps  but  slightly  in  advance  of  its  consumption  year  by 
year,  while  in  the  last  twenty  years  the  production  of  silver  has 
been  much  in  excess  of  the  consumption.  Therefore  the  relations 
of  gold  and  silver  have  changed.  Gold  is  dearer  and  silver  is 
cheaper.  This  one  fact  shows  that  the  precious  metals^  which 
by  the  common  consent  of  mankind  are  money,  are  in  truth  com- 
modities. If  they  fail  to  be  measures  of  value  each  of  tlie  other, 
much  more  must  either  or  both  of  them  fail  to  be  measures  of 
value  of  all  other  commodities. 

We  have  dwelt  at  such  perhaps  needless  length  on  this  ques- 
tion of  the  real  nature  of  money  in  order  to  determine  the  prob- 
lem whether  laws  enacted  to  fix  the  price  of  the  use  of  money 
have  a  basis  of  reason,  and  have  any  more  right  to  exist  than 
laws  enacted  to  fix  the  price  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  sugar.  Laws 
of  the  latter  class  are  not  wholly  unknown.  The  ignorant  and 
cruel  men  who  got  into  temporary  power  in  France  in  1793  en- 
acted various  statutes  of  this  character.  There  had  been  a  bad 
season,  and  grain  and  beef  were  scarce.  Domiciliary  visits,  and 
the  pressing  attentions  of  numerous  patriots  who  were  anxious  to 
furnish  a  hundred  heads  of  other  people  to  the  guillotine  daily, 
had  made  Paris  an  undesirable  place  of  residence.  Consequently 
such  butchers  and  bakers  as  were  courageous  enough  to  do  busi- 
ness in  Paris  considered  themselves  entitled  to  charge  such  a 
profit  on  beef  and  bread  as  would  reimburse  costs  of  purchase 
and  compensate  the  risks  of  so  dangerous  a  place  of  abode.  But 
the  Dantons  and  the  Robespierres  saw  in  this  reasonable  course 
of  dealing  a  heinous  crime  against  the  republic.  They  therefore 
enacted  that  the  butchers  and  bakers  of  the  municipality  should 
furnish  so  many  pounds  of  beef  and  bread  for  so  much,  and  no 
more,  in  francs  or  assiguats  ;  and,  further,  that  paper  assignats 
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should  be  as  good  as  silver  francs.  A  good  many  butchers  and 
bakers  went  to  the  scaffold  for  disobeying  these  laws ;  many  more 
closed  their  shops  or  left  Paris ;  and  the  capital  was  on  tlie  brink 
of  starvation  when  of  their  own  accord  the  ruling  demagogues 
suffered  the  laws  to  become  a  dead-letter.  In  fact^  there  was  no 
alternative^  since  no  community  can  thrive  under  laws  that  con- 
flict with  nature  ;  and  if  the  penalty  for  the  infraction  of  such 
laws  is  death,  the  community  would  soon  cease  to  exist  at  all. 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  trafiSc  in  money 
should  be  free,  as  it  is  in  all  lawful  commodities  between  citizens 
of  the  same  commonwealth.  In  other  words,  no  reason  worth  the 
name  exists  why  a  person  having  money  which  he  is  able  to  spare 
to  the  uses  of  others  should  not  receive  from  them  such  compen- 
sation for  its  use  as  he  and  they  may  by  contract  agree  upon. 
And  all  reasons  urged  against  usury  will  be  found  to  be  either 
wholly  sentimental  or  based  upon  misconceptions  of  the  true 
functions  of  money. 

Possibly  if  there  were  an  inherent  quality  in  lent  money  by 
virtue  of  which  loans  would  invariably  return  to  their  owners  at 
certain  definite  times,  there  might  be  a  semblance  of  justice  in 
limiting  the  rent  for  use,  although  there  would  then  be  a  depart- 
ure from  the  true  principle  of  unfettered  dealings  between  citi- 
zens. And  in  such  a  case  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  usury 
statutes,  since  now  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world  the  interest  of 
loans  made  on  absolutely  the  best  securities  is  below  the  limit  set 
by  law.  But  the  tendency  of  lent  money,  except  upon  such 
securities,  is  not  to  return  to  its  owners  ;  on  the  contrary,  its  tend- 
ency is  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  borrowers,  or  to  be  dissipated 
by  them  and  lost  to  the  lenders.  As  securities  become  weaker,  this 
tendency  becomes  stronger  ;  and  where  there  is  no  security  or 
pledge  at  all,  loans  are  rarely  repaid.  The  probabilities,  therefore, 
on  all  loans,  excepting  those  made  on  collaterals  that  are  absolutely 
as  valuable  as  money  itself,  are  an  infinite  series  of  variations ; 
and  the  scale  of  compensation,  from  its  own  nature,  is  correspond- 
ingly flexible. 

The  rent  of  money  in  all  such  cases  ceases  to  be  rent  pure 
and  simple ;  it  is  to  a  definite  extent  rent ;  then  to  a  much 
larger  extent,  insurance,  since  there  must  be  losses,  and  the 
good  debtors  must  pay  for  the  bad  ones ;  then  to  a  still  larger 
extent,  compensation  for  the  opprobrium  that  an  absurd  senti- 
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mentalism  attaches  to  the  title  of  usurer,  and  also  for  the  risks 
that  the  lender  runs  iu  some  States  of  the  United  States,  notice- 
ably New  York,  of  not  only  forfeiting  the  loan,  but  of  being 
arrested  and  criminally  punished  for  usury.  In  the  State  of  New 
York  a  few  years  ago  it  was  lawful  to  lend  money  at  7  per 
cent,  and  criminal  to  lend  it  at  8 ;  it  is  now  in  the  same  State 
lawful  to  lend  it  at  6  and  criminal  to  lend  it  at  7.  A  move- 
ment is  now  on  foot  to  make  it  lawful  to  lend  it  at  5  and  crim- 
inal to  lend  it  at  6.  If  there  is  any  reason  or  justice  in  such 
legislation  as  this,  there  will  be  just  as  much  in  finally  enacting 
that  no  one  shall  receive  any  rent  at  all  for  the  use  of  money.  In 
fact,  such  a  statute  as  this  would  be  best  for  the  community,  since 
it  would  be  wholly  and  universally  disregarded,  and  would  lead  to 
practically  free  dealings  in  money. 

That  usury  statutes  do  not  prevent  borrowers  on  dubious  se- 
curities from  accepting  loans  at  all  sorts  of  rates  above  those 
fixed  by  law  may  be  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  case  itself, 
and  may  be  illustrated  by  continually  recurring  facts.  In  the 
State  of  New  York,  where  usury  statutes  are  more  vigorous  than 
in  other  States  of  the  Union,  not  only  imposing  forfeitures  of 
loans,  but  also  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both,  all  loans  on  second 
mortgages,  chattel  mortgages,  unlisted  stocks,  and  the  thousand 
other  insecurities  which  are  constantly  made  the  pretext  for  bor- 
rowing money,  are  negotiated  at  from  10  to  150  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Pawnbrokers  are  permitted  to  charge  36  per  cent. ;  and 
the  license  which  the  State  thus  grants  them  for  a  consideration 
shows  that  our  legislators  do  not  regard  usury  as  a  crime /?er  se^ 
but  that  it  is  a  technical  villany  which  one  may  practise  to  any 
extent  so  long  as  one  pays  the  State  for  the  privilege  :  and  yet 
the  pawnbroker  can  much  better  afford  to  content  himself  with 
a  small  percentage  than  the  lender  on  unlisted  stocks  or  on  chattel 
mortgages.  In  fact,  hardly  any  percentage  is  a  fair  equivalent 
for  the  risks  run  by  the  latter  classes.  Unlisted  stocks  are,  as  a 
whole,  no  more  available  than  waste  paper  if  the  lender  wishes  to 
recoup  from  any  other  person  than  the  borrower ;  and  chattel 
mortgages  are  not  a  security  at  all,  since  the  borrower  retains  the 
basis  or  subject  of  the  loan  in  his  own  possession,  and,  although 
he  gives,  over  his  seal  and  signature,  the  right  to  the  lender  to 
enter  his  premises  and  take  the  alleged  pledge  in  default  of  pay- 
ment, yet  the  courts  hold  that  it  is  trespass  to  make  such  an 
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entry  if  the  borrower  chooses  to  shut  his  doors ;  and  hardly  a 
month  passes  in  which  holders  of  chattel  mortgages  are  not 
arrested  and  locked  up  or  held  to  bail,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for 
this  species  of  trespass.  Such  conditions  are  powerful  factors  in 
determining  the  prices  which  borrowers  on  chattel  mortgages  are 
required  to  pay  for  the  use  of  money.  The  customary  prac- 
tice is  that  the  borrower  agrees  to  repay  for  each  ten 
dollars  which  he  receives  twelve  dollars  and  a  half  within 
two  or  three  months,  or  at  the  rate  of  100  to  150  per  cent,  per 
annum.  - 

This  is  not  interest :  it  is  insurance  against  the  dishonesty 
of  the  borrower  (and  borrowers  on  such  insecurities  are  fre- 
quently dishonest)  and  against  arrest  and  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, since  such  things  are  of  constant  occurrence.  People  who 
do  not  want  to  return  borrowed  money  find  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing warrants  from  police  justices  against  their  creditors  who 
have  agreed  with  them  to  commit  usury.  In  fact,  under  the 
Penal  Code  the  magistrate  has  no  option.  The  statute  is  per- 
fectly clear  : — "A  person  who  directly  or  indirectly  receives  any 
interest,  discount,  or  consideration,  upon  the  loan  or  forbearance 
of  money,  goods,  or  things  in  action,  greater  than  is  allowed  by 
statute,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. '^  All  misdemeanors  are 
criminal,  and  are  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 
Hence,  if  a  citizen  swears  to  such  a  misdemeanor,  the  magistrate 
must  issue  a  summons  or  warrant  against  the  trespasser.  If  the 
majority  of  borrowers  were  base  enough  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  absurd  statute,  all  transactions  in  money  except  on  choice 
securities  ''on  call  *'  would  cease  ;  but  since  only  a  small  minority 
resort  to  the  police  courts  to  evade  payment,  the  statute  ac- 
complishes this  result :  that  lenders  who  might  otherwise  content 
themselves  with  30  per  cent,  demand  and  receive  100  or  150. 

Teople  who  want  to  borrow  money  on  securities  more  or  less 
inferior  to  those  regarding  which  there  is  no  question,  have  such  a 
thorny  road  to  travel  that  legislatures  can  do  them  no  greater 
injustice  than  to  compel  them  to  be  parties  to  an  unlawful  act, 
while  they  are  simply  striving  to  accomplish  a  lawful  purpose. 
Any  human  being  has  a  right  to  ask  any  other  human  being  for  a 
loan  of  money  :  getting  it  is  quite  another  thing.  One  ought  not, 
as  a  rule,  to  get  it  unless  he  offers  an  equivalent.  All  the  har- 
monious operations  of  nature  result  from  the  action  of  equiva- 
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lents  ;  but  the  possessor  of  money  may  be  willing  to  exchange  its 
use  for  something  that  is  not  as  good  as  itself,  proyided  the  risks 
are  fairly  compensated.  What  these  risks  are  can  never  be  abso- 
lutely or  definitely  ascertained,  even  by  diligent  research  into  each 
particular  case  ;  but  surely  no  persons  are  so  well  fitted  to  inves- 
tigate and  settle  them  as  the  two  parties  who  are  negotiating. 
Certainly  there  is  more  risk  in  lending  money  on  a  chattel  mort- 
gage, or  a  second  real-estate  mortgage,  or  a  trader's  note,  than 
in  lending  on  bar  silver  or  government  bonds  ;  and  unreasonable 
borrowers  are  satisfied  to  compensate  lenders  for  such  increased 
risks,  and  lenders  are  not  foolish  enough  to  part  with  money 
unless  they  are  thus  compensated ;  but  the  legislature  enacts 
that  no  such  difference  exists,  and  that  all  parties  to  transactions 
in  money  must  disobey  the  mandates  of  reason  in  order  to  obey 
the  mandates  of  the  statute-book.  The  statute  is  on  a  par  with 
one  which  should  enact  that  the  sun  must  rise  at  the  same  hour 
every  day  in  the  year.  There  are  inconveniences  in  being  in 
dubious  credit,  and  there  are  inconveniences  in  having  short  days 
in  December ;  but  since  both  are  the  results  of  natural  causes, 
which  have  always  operated  and  will  always  go  on  operating, 
we  submit  that  statutes  in  either  case  are  not  particularly 
valuable. 

The  path  ought  to  be  made  smoother  for  really  deserving  bor- 
rowers whose  securities  happen  to  be  not  of  a  high  order ;  but  usury 
statutes  prevent  any  such  amelioration,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
add  to  the  natural  difficulties.  The  lender  says,  with  justice,  to 
the  would-be  borrower :  '*  Yoix  approach  me  with  something 
which  is  not  the  equivalent  of  what  you  want  to  obtain  from  me ; 
further,  you  invite  me  to  become  an  accessory  to  a  misdemeanor 
tliat  is  criminally  punishable  in  my  person,  but  not  in  yours ;  so 
that  the  law  virtually  punishes  me,  and  pardons  you,  for  an 
offence  of  which  we  are  equally  guilty,  and  thus  commits  a  great 
injustice  ;  and,  finally,  you  get  all  the  benefit  of  the  crime,  and  are 
absolved  from  paying  what  you  owe,  if  you  see  fit  to  lodge  a  com- 
plaint against  me  in  a  criminal  court  or  defend  a  suit  in  a  civil 
court.  Under  such  circumstances  my  price  for  the  use  of  my 
money  is  100  per  cent,  per  annum."  The  borrower  answers  : 
"  I  am  not  the  kind  of  person  to  treat  any  one  who  lends  me 
money  in  the  manner  you  mention,  and  my  intention  is  to  repay  the 
loan/'    "  Very  well,''  replies  the  lender ;  '*  it  is  quite  possible  that 
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yoa  are  not  that  kind  of  person,  and  then  again  it  is  possible  that 
you  may  be ;  at  any  rate,  the  law  puts  it  in  your  power  to  be,  and 
you  voluntarily  place  yourself  in  a  class  of  lawbreakers  whom  a 
wise  legislature  has  licensed  to  break  laws  with  impunity.  I  re- 
fuse to  take  chances  except  at  the  rate  mentioned/' 

Such  a  borrower  may  be  compared  to  an  honest  sailor  who 
has  been  pressed  into  service  on  a  pirate  ship — he  is  voyaging  in 
bad  company,  and  need  expect  no  mercy.  And  yet  the  statutes 
that  place  him  in  such  a  position  are  the  very  ones  that  have  been 
enacted  to  improve  his  condition  and  his  facilities  for  commerce 
with  his  fellow  men  1 

That  bodies  of  men  chosen  by  their  communities  at  home 
should  hold  sessions  professedly  in  the  interests  of  the  people, 
and  enact  usury  statutes,  would  be  a  remarkable  phenomenon  did 
we  not  know  that  nothing  is  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  law- 
making, and  that  collective  folly  is  as  natural  to  legislative  as- 
semblies as  to  breathe  or  walk  about.  Said  Oxenstiern :  '^  Oo 
forth,  my  son,  and  see  with  how  little  wisdom  the  world  is  gov- 
erned.*' Said  Napoleon  :  "The  lawmakers  of  the  convention  of 
'93  were  a  set  of  idiots."  History  has  already  passed  upon 
Napoleon's  Berlin  decrees  and  his  other  laws  against  the  use  of 
and  traffic  in  English  merchandise.  The  witchcraft  laws  of 
New  England  have  died ;  Quakers  are  no  longer  persecuted  in 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut ;  Great  Britain  has  abolished  all 
usury  statutes  ;  Connecticut  has  done  the  same,  as  well  as  many 
of  her  sister  States  ;  they  never  have  disfigured  the  statute-books 
of  California  ;  but  in  New  York,  the  greatest  of  the  States,  the 
most  commercial,  the  richest,  the  State  par  excellence,  where  the 
fullest  play  should  be  given  to  the  traffic  in  useful  commodities, 
it  is  a  crime  to  lend  money  on  time  at  7  per  cent,  per  annum  I 

Usury  statutes  undoubtedly  date  from  the  days  of  Moses  and 
the  departure  from  Egypt.  Exodus  XXII.,  verses  26  and  26, 
enacts  as  follows :  '*  If  thou  lend  money  to  any  of  my  people  that 
is  poor  by  thee,  thou  shalt  not  be  to  him  as  an  usurer,  neither 
shalt  thou  lay  upon  him  usury.  If  thou  at  all  take  thy  neigh- 
bor's raiment  to  pledge,  thou  shalt  deliver  it  unto  him  by  that 
the  sun  goeth  down."  This  statute,  however,  did  not  forbid 
usury  in  its  entirety ;  it  permitted  the  Jew  to  demand  any  rate 
that  might  suit  him  from  the  Canaanites  and  the  Philistines.  And 
it  is  an  inferior  justification  of  any  unnatural  law  at  the  present 
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age  of  the  world  that  it  was  once  in  authority  among  the  members 
of  a  tribe  of  ignorant  people,  who  had  just  escaped  from  a  pro- 
longed season  of  servitude,  and  were  the  subjects  of  a  sumptuary 
and  inquisitorial  legislation  such  as  has  never  been  equalled  on  this 
planet. 

Laws  that  regulate  the  rate  of  interest  in  cases  where  no  con- 
tract is  made,  or  on  sums  that  have  become  overdue^  are  natural 
and  reasonable ;  but  no  legislation  can  be  seriously  defended  that 
attempts  to  prohibit  one  citizen  from  making  any  contract  with 
another,  touching  useful  commodities  or  services,  which  both 
agree  to  ;  still  less  where  it  brands  one  of  the  contracting  parties 
with  guilt  and  enables  the  other  party  to  rob  him  with  impunity, 
and  even  to  procure  his  incarceration.  If  we  are  wrong  in  this 
way  of  thinking,  we  prefer  to  bo  wrong^  in  company  with  the  en- 
lightened sense  of  Great  Britain,  Connecticut,  and  California — 
to  mention  no  others — rather  than  to  be  right  in  company  with 
the  antiquated  sense  of  New  York,  and  of  the  Israelites  of  some 
thousands  of  years  ago,  just  escaped  from  servitude  under  the 
Egyptians. 

Henby  Clews. 
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IL— OUTLINE  OP  ITS  PARTICULARS. 

BY  THE  BIGHT  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  EWABT  GLADSTONE 


I  HAVE  already  referred  in  the  two  previous  articles  to  the 
sources  and  authorship  of  the  Olympian  religion.  In  this  and  the 
succeeding  article  I  shall  examine  its  particulars,  with  only  one 
preliminary  ohservation.  For  the  present  purpose  it  should  be 
viewed  apart  from  the  forms  which  it  had  assumed  in  the  his- 
toric period^  and  from  the  religion  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 

What,  we  have  to  ask,  was  the  substance  of  this  Olympian 
religion  ?  what  was  its  pervading  character  ?  and  what  were  its 
leading  and  governing  details  ?  It  seems,  at  first  sight,  as  if  it 
could  be  principally  described  by  negatives.  For  example  :  in  the 
Achaian  army  before  Troy,  and  in  the  Greek  peninsula  at  the 
period  of  the  "Troica,''  we  have  no  sign  of  the  great  institution 
of  Priesthood.  Nor  did  priests,  in  the  historic  period,  ever  become 
a  real  power  in  Greek  society,  although  the  office  continued  to  be 
one  of  dignity.  Again  :  as  there  was  no  priestly  order,  so  there 
were  no  sacred  Books.  If  we  consider  how  in  the  two  great  divi- 
sions of  Latin  Christendom,  respectively,  the  priesthood  and  the 
Bible  supply  the  most  powerful  of  all  living  forms,  we  shall  be  able 
to  see  how  much  this  double  negation  means.  There  was  not,  in- 
deed, any  collective  organization  ;  or  any  provision  for  unity;  or 
any  moral  code  ;  or  any  standing  office  of  instruction  for  those 
who  professed  the  religion,  either  in  their  youth  or  in  mature  age. 
There  were  sacrifices,  greater  and  smaller,  which  were  offered 
originally  by  the  king,  or  in  private  by  the  head  of  the  house. 
These  we  may  consider,  on  one  side,  as  a  kind  of  bribe  to  the  gods ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  and  for  the  better  minds,  they  had  in  them 
an  element  of  reverence  and  piety.  There  were  prayers,  limited 
indeed  and  jejune  as  compared  with  the  prayers  of  the  gospel, 
bnt  yet,  in  Homer's  time,  of  frequent  practice,  and  of  some  dis- 
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ciplinary  and  educative  power.  Certain  points  of  natural  mo- 
rality were  very  strongly  recognized  by  men :  the  care  of  the 
supreme  god*  for  the  suppliant  and  the  supplicant^  which  thus 
far  made  weakness  a  sacred  thing ;  the  tenderness  and  r^ardf 
which  every  man  had  for  his  wife  ;  the  strong  and  even  fastidious 
sense  of  personal  decency ;  the  stringent  law  of  incest  and  an 
utter  estrangement  from  all  offences  contrary  to  nature. 

In  truths  and  without  exaggeration,  the  extreme  forms  of  sin, 
some  of  them  still  rampant  even  in  Christian  countries,  may  be 
said  to  have  been  unknown  among  the  Achaian  Greeks,  as  they  are 
represented  in  the  Homeric  Poems.  All  these  points,  here  sum- 
marily stated,  deserve  a  careful  examination.  There  were  also  the 
sacredness  of  the  oath,  the  inviolability  of  marriage,  the  respect 
paid  to  age ;  which  were,  each  in  its  degree,  props  to  religion.  But 
over  and  above  all  these,  it  is  plain,  when  we  contemplate  the 
Achaian  mind  and  life,  that  religion  was,  at  the  Homeric 
period,  a  present,  familiar,  and  active  idea  in  the  common  life  of 
the  common  man.  It  came  spontaneously  to  the  front  in  every 
serious  occasion  of  existence.  The  religious  man  was  also  the 
man  socially  and  morally  good.  Humanity,  in  its  youth,  had  not 
licensed  the  odious  art  of  setting  up  abstract  opinions,  or  pro- 
fessions of  belief,  as  substitutes  for  right  conduct,  or  apologies  for 
its  absence.  The  idea  of  a  divine  power,  whether  conceived  in  the 
singular  or  the  plural,  and  although  subsisting  in  a  most  imperfect 
shape,  was,  I  think,  nearer  to  the  still  childlike  mind  of  the 
Achaian  Greek  than  it  is  under  the  rule  of  a  far  purer  creed, 
when  life  has  become  so  much  more  complex  and  artificial. 
Of  course  I  make  an  exception  of  those  who  have  made  the  things 
unseen  a  matter  of  serious  personal  concern  for  themselves,  to  live 
and  to  die  by.  The  Olympian  scheme  may  have  become  for  the 
Romans,  in  the  main,  an  instrument  of  civil  government ;  for  the 
average  educated  Greek  of  the  classical  period  little  better  than  a 
shadow  ;  but  there  still  lingered  something  of  an  archaic  sincerity 
about  the  Homeric  system.  As  a  religion  it  was  indeed  weak,  nar- 
row, and  inadequate  ;  from  some  points  of  view  even  dangerous 
because  seductive  ;  yet,  after  all,  it  was  a  religion. 

In  two  important  points  the  religion  was  particularly  weak. 
One  of  these  was  its  relation  to  a  future  life.  The  delineation  of 
the  Under- world  in  the  **  Odyssey,"  though  it  rises  high  at  times  in 

•  IL.  XIII.,  831;  XXI..  75.  Od..  IX..  270;  XVI.,  122.        f  lU  IX..  341. 
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poetical  excellence,  and  abounds  in  characteristic  touches,  appears 
to  be  based  entirely  upon  foreign,  and  perhaps  principally  Egyptian, 
traditions,  which  it  enfeebles  in  their  most  essential  points. 
It  is  gloomy  and  dreary,  hopeless  and  helpless ;  but  it  does 
not  present  to  us  any  picture  of  actual  retribution  except 
in  the  cases  of  two  persons,  Tantalos  and  Sisuphos,  of  foreign 
extraction  and  probably  foreign  birth.*  Tituos  and  Orion  are 
also  here,  but  neither  of  them  is  to  be  considered  as  akin  to  the 
Achaians.  Minos  f  administers  justice  among  the  dead  {themist- 
euei)  apparently  as  a  judge  would  in  a  human  community.  Her- 
acles appears  in  sorry  plight,  but  it  is  his  Shade  only,  and  he  him- 
self is  among  the  Immortals.  Upon  the  whole,  there  is  not  given, 
for  the  Achaians,  any  connection  between  general  conduct  and 
future  happiness  or  misery ;  and  when  Menelaos  J  receives  the 
promise  of  a  state  of  bliss,  it  is  not  for  his  virtues,  which  seem  to 
have  been  great,  but  because  he  is  the  husband  of  Helen,  and  the 
son-in-law  of  Zeus. 

This  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  feeble  in  Homer,  and  without 
effective  sanction,  becomes  wholly  ineffective  in  historic  Greece. 
But  there  is  one  marked  exception  supplied  by  the  Poet  in  the  case 
of  what  may  be  termed  political  perjury.  For  here  the  Powers 
that  ruled  below  are  invited  to  inflict  the  vengeance  ;  and  on  this 
occasion  only  are  Nature-powers  invoked  by  the  Achaians,  because 
their  general  residence,  according  to  the  poet,  is  in  the  Under- world. 
Tartaros  itself  appears  to  have  been  a  place  for  the  punishment  of 
gods  guilty  of  rebellion,  in  conjunction  with  whom  it  is  particularly 
named.  But  although  in  the  case  of  political  perjury  the  tie  between 
the  two  worlds  is  recognized, §  the  Poet  does  not  anywhere  venture 
npon  applying  the  doctrine  by  specifying  any  person  as  having  suf- 
fered, or  as  being  about  to  suffer,  the  punishment. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life, 
the  Olympian  system  takes  its  place  far  beneath  older  religions, 
especially  those  exhibited  in  the  Zendavesta  and  the  Egyptian 
monuments.  It  can  hardly  be  affirmed,  as  respects  the  second 
point  I  have  to  name,  that  the  comparison  with  Asia,  even 
including  the  Hebrews,  or  with  Egypt,  is  similarly  disadvan- 
tageous to  Achaian  religion.  It  is  the  profoundly  important 
point  of  sexual  morality.  In  the  ''  Iliad  "  monogamy  is  geograph- 
ically separated    from    polygamy    by    the    Hellespont ;   and  I 

•  Od..  XL.  582-eOO.    t  Od.,  XL,  563.    X  Od..  IV.,  56^-509.    f  II..  IIL.  878 ;  XIX..  869. 
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suppose  it  is  to  be  assnmed  that  under  this  head  a  monogamous 
people  probably  stood  higher,  in  conception  and  in  practice, 
than  one  which  had  polygamy  practically  exhibited  before  its 
eyes  as  a  recognized  institution.  It  is,  howeyer,  obvious  that 
among  the  Achaian  Qreeks  there  was  no  fixed  restraint  upon 
licentiousness  of  the  ordinary  kind,  unless  it  were  within 
the  bond  of  marriage.  The  concubines  of  many  chieftains 
before  Troy  are  named  in  the  ''Iliad";  and  wheft  Briseis 
(herself  a  substitute  for  the  daughter  of  Ghruses)  is  taken 
away  from  Achilles,  another  substitute  is  supplied  for  his 
bed.*  But  Agamemnon  does  not  rest  upon  the  plea  of  long- 
continued  absence  from  home  when  he  announces  his  intention 
to  install  the  daughter  of  Ghruses  as  a  mistress  at  his  palace  in 
Argos,  despite  the  claims  of  Elutaimne6tra.f  Further,  we  learn 
that,  when  Enrucleia  was  purchased  by  Laertes,  there  was 
no  unlawful  connection  between  them,  because,  and  as  it  seems 
only  ''because,  he  eschewed  the  resentment  of  his  wife.'*  J  On 
the  other  hand,  the  illicit  relations  between  a  portion  of  the 
women  servants  in  the  palace  of  Odysseus  and  the  Suitors 
are  mentioned  among  the  justifying  causes  for  putting  them  all 
to  an  ignominious  death.  §  Speaking  more  generally,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  common  idea  of  marriage  in  the  Poems,  probably 
in  harmony  with  the  general  practice,  is  elevated  and  pure.  Ex- 
cept where  an  idea  of  that  description  was  prevalent,  such  a  scene 
as  the  sixth  "  Iliad '*  gives  us  between  Hector  and  Andromache 
could  hardly  have  been  conceived ;  and  much  less  could  the  won- 
derful history  and  character  of  Penelop^. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  that,  viewing  the  licentiousness  of 
many  among  the  divinities,  we  can  give  no  credit  to  the  religion  for 
any  actual  or  relative  chastity  found  among  the  Achaians.  Un- 
doubtedly the  moral  law  had  less  application,  under  the  Olympian 
system,  to  those  divinities  than  to  men.  But  we  must  always  bear 
in  mind  not  only  that  there  were  models  of  strict  purity  among 
them,  but  that  we  must  distinguish  between  the  mythological 
incidents  of  the  scheme  and  a  true  religious  heart,  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  those  incidents,  which  had  not  yet  ceased  to  beat 
within  it.  It  may  still  remain  a  question  whether  the  superiority 
over  the  Trojans  in  regard  to  sexual  license,  which  is  traceable 

•I1..1X..  e6»-«5.       til.,  I.  20-ni;  109-115,        t  Od..  L.  430-433.        I  Od.,  XXIL, 
440-445;  402-644. 
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in  the  Poems,  may  have  been  largely  due  to  that  principle  of  self- 
command,  or  sophrosunh,  which  was  so  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
Grecian  character. 

There  are,  in  efiEect,  three  characteristics  to  which  I  attach  espe- 
cial weight  as  proving  of  themselves  that  the  Olympian  scheme 
of  Homer  exhibits  a  real  and  practical,  though  an  imperfect,  and 
not  only  an  imperfect,  but  at  certain  points  a  contaminated,  re- 
ligion. 

Firstly,  it  embodies  the  doctrine  of  Providence,  or  an  actual 
divine  government  in  human  affairs  ;  not  only  as  worked  by  the 
gods,  but  also  as  recognized  by  and  familiar  to  the  minds  of  men. 

Secondly,  it  exhibits  a  constant  resort  to  prayer  in  present 
emergencies.  This  practice  does  not  extend  to  a  concern  with 
remote  events ;  and  the  prayer  is  in  most  cases  limited  to  the  needs 
or  aims  of  the  person  who  offers  it.  If  it  be  a  public  prayer,  then, 
of  course,  it  embraces  collectively  the  case  of  all  those  whom  the 
person  offering  it  may  represent. 

Beyond  this,  it  seems  clear  that  there  was  an  act  of  worship 
not  only  in  the  sacrificial  feasts,  but  at  every  meal  or  entertain- 
ment, at  the  least  where  animal  food  was  used.* 

Thirdly,  it  appears  that  worship  and  moral  conduct  were  re- 
garded as  having  some  real  connection  one  with  the  other.  The 
virtue  specially  religious  was  the  care  of  the  suppliant  and  the 
stranger ;  but  the  theoudh,  the  devout  or  pious  man,  is  never  a 
man  of  wicked  life,  and  the  case  of  Hector  may  be  taken  as  one 
which  exhibits  liberality  to  the  gods  in  sacrifice  as  suitably  as- 
sociated with  affectionate,  upright,  and  warmly  patriotic  character. 

If  we  look  beneath  the  surface,  the  rfffairs  of  this  world  are,  in 
truth,  governed,  according  to  the  poems,  by  the  interplay  of  three 
agencies.  These  are  :  {a)  the  gods  ;  {b)  destiny  ;  (c)  human  will. 
And  the  acts  of  men  and  events  of  life  are  the  resultant,  to  use 
the  phrase  of  mechanics,  from  these  competing  forces,  each  of 
which  is  real,  and  acts  upon,  and  is  limited  by,  the  others. 

The  limit  on  the  power  of  gods  is  exhibited  by  Telemachos, 
when  Nestor  has  suggested  that,  with  Athene's  aid,  he  might  be 
able  to  give  the  Suitors  something  else  to  think  about  than  wed- 
ding or  wooing  Penelop^.  ^' Ah,  no,*'  replies  f  the  rather  feeble- 
minded youth,  "  that  is  indeed  a  great  affair,  and  not  within  the 
compass  of  my  hope  ;  no,  not  though  the  gods  should  will  it.*' 

•  n.,  IX.,  206-221.  and  Od..  XIV..  436.        t  Od..  III..  225-228. 
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Here  he  manifestly  is  not  thinking  of  any  obstacle  which  destiny 
might  offer,  but  of  the  strength  of  the  Suitors,  which  gods  could 
not  overcome,  or  else  of  the  lack  of  strength  in  himself,  which 
they  could  not  sufficiently  supply.  For  this  Athend  (as  Mentor) 
rebukes  him,  and  holds  that  the  thing  can  be  done ;  but  immedi- 
ately proceeds  to  bring  into  view  that  other  limitation  :  ^^  impartial, 
all-sweeping  death  cannot  be  warded  away  by  gods,  eyen  from 
their  favorites,  when  the  hour  has  sounded  for  the  destiny  of 
natural  dissolution  to  take  effect/'*  Again,  Telemachos  re- 
plies :  *'  Think  not  of  saving  Odysseus  ;  already  the  Immortals 
have  designed  death  and  dark  fate  for  him/'  f  Here  we  have 
the  three  powers  shown  in  separate  action,  and  finally  one  of 
them  overcome  by  the  action  of  the  other  two. 

Destiny  may  overcome  man ;  or,  again,  man  may  overcome 
destiny.!  Destiny  may  be  too  strong  §  even  for  god  and 
man  united.  Again,  gods  or  a  god  may  overcome  man ; 
but  nowhere  do  we  find  that  man  overcomes  a  recognized  Achaian 
god.  Especially  the  combination  of  god  and  destiny,  the  moira 
theou,  can  bring  about  the  strangest  falls,  such  as  that  of  Queen 
Elutaimnestra,  who  was  good  before  she  yielded  to  the  great 
temptation,  enhanced,  probably,  by  her  resentment.] 

Again,  the  very  highest  divine  power,  represented  in  Zeus, 
may  set  destiny  aside  and  overrule  it  ;^  but  it  is  an  extreme 
exercise  of  prerogative,  and  will  not  be  approved  by  the  Court 
of  the  Olympian  heaven. 

Qreat  advantage  has  been  obtained,  in  the  study  of  prehistoric 
religions,  from  tracing  the  roots  of  the  names  given  to  the  sev- 
eral divinities.  While  the  Homeric  poems  offer  remarkable  fa- 
cilities for  establishing  the  connection  of  religion  with  ethno- 
graphy, it  must  be  admitted  that,  with  regard  to  the  significations 
of  names,  they  furnish  us  with  little  assistance  by  well-established 
conclusions  as  regards  the  principal  or  properly- Olympian  deities, 
if  we  except  the  single  case  of  Zeus,  on  account  of  his  affinity  witk 
DysBUS.  According  to  the  accounts  given  by  Herodotus;  most  of 
the  names  were  derived  from  Egypt ;  the  retnaindcnr  from  the 
Pelasgians,  excepting  that  of  Poseidon,  which  he  conceives  to  be 
Libyan.**  He  perhaps  had  in  view  the  names  of  Phta  for 
Hephaistos,   and  that  of  Neith  for  Athene,  which  seem,  how- 

•Od.,230-23a       +IbW..  240-842.       tIL.  XVL,780.        f  Od..Ur.,227-2S8.       Kd^ 
UL,  266.281.       nil..XVL,441.       ♦•Herod..  II., 50. 
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ever,  to  be  disputed.  What  others  he  meant  to  indicate  it  is 
hard  to  say.  Among  the  names  he  excepts  is  that  of  Themis. 
But  Themis  appears  to  have  been  Themsi^  the  Egyptian  goddess 
of  justice.*  He  seems  to  be  right  in  saying  that  some  of  those 
names  were  derived  from  the  Pelasgians,  whom  we  may  presume 
to  be  largely  represented  by  the  Albanians  of  the  present  day  ;t  a 
race  never  Hellenized  like  their  congeners  farther  south  in  the 
peninsula.  Hahn,  in  his  '*  Albanesische  Studien/'  traces  etymo- 
logically  to  the  primitive  tongue  of  the  country  the  names  of 
Zeus,  Demeter,  Okeanos,  Thetis,  Helios,  Khea,  Kronos.  Not 
one  of  these,  except  the  first,  belongs  to  the  grand  living  and 
working  thearchy  of  Homer.  Hahn  also  gives  a  root  for  Themis,! 
which  means  saying  or  speaking,  but  this  is  far  less  probable  than 
Wilkinson's  suggestion  drawn  from  an  Egyptian  source. § 

If  we  find  a  root  for  Zeus  both  in  Indian  and  in  Albanian 
speech,  this,  as  far  as  it  goes,  tends  to  show  that  the  deity  was 
worshipped  over  wide  spaces,  and  among  nations  which  had  long 
lost  all  connection  one  with  another  ;  and  even  suggests,  that  his 
name  may  have  been  the  representation  of  a  deity  single  and 
supreme. 

We  have  seen  that  Hahn  gives  the  names  of  six  other  deities 
mentioned  in  Homer.  J  It  is  remarkable  that  here  he  confirms 
the  evidence  of  the  Poems,  for  every  one  of  them  appears  there  in 
connection,  not  with  the  Olympian  system,  but  with  the  dynasties 
of  what  Mr.  Orote  has  called  the  foretime. 

Who,  then,  were  the  individual  deities,  that  inhabited  the 
palaces  constructed  for  them  by  the  skill  of  Hephaistos  within 
the  folds  of  Olympos  ?  ^ 

We  must  discard,  in  answering  this  question,  all  regard  to  the 
number  twelve,  which,  if  warranted  by  Latin  traditions,  has  no 
place  in  the  scheme  of  Homer.  "The  only  numerical  Indication 
he  has  given  us  is  that  Thetis,  on  her  visit  to  Hephaistos,  finds 
that  deity  engaged  in  constructing  twenty  automatic  chairs  or 

•Wilkinson,  in  RawUnson's  '*  Herodotos,"  U.,  92. 

t  Hahn.  p.  234. 

t  RawliDSon's  **  Ancient  Reliffions,**  p.  98.  Max  MtUler's  "  Soienoe  of  Religion." 
Lecture  IIL,  pp.  171.  seqq. 

f  Rawlioson,  pp.  138. 187.    Alao  Max  Mtlller. 

I  Hahn  deals  with  other  names  which  do  not  appear  in  Homer,  and  refers  to 
Athend,  hnt  without  any  clear  fd)^  that  the  name  is  of  Pelascrlan  derivation.  Hahn, 
Alb.  Stud.  Hept  I..  Abechn.  IV..  p.  253. 
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stools  for  use  by  the  gods  in  the  Olympian  court.  But  this  limit, 
although  one  of  number,  does  not  admit  of  a  clear  and  deter- 
minate verification.  Towards  making  out  a  list,  however,  I  offer 
the  following  observations : 

1.  The  five  really  great  gods,  with  whom  there  is  no  other 
that  can  compare  in  fuling  powers,  are  Zeus,  Her6,  Poseidon, 
Apollo,  and  Athene. 

2.  Next  come  the  deities  whom  the  Poet  himself  represents  to 
us  as  usually  present  in  Olympos  among  the  assembled  Immortals. 
These  are  Hephaistos,*  Ares,f  Hermes,t  Iris,§  Ijeto,|  Artemis, T^ 
Themis,**  Aphroditd,tt  Dion6,tt  Paieon,§§  Heb6.||  Thus  far 
we  have  sixteen  occupants  for  the  twenty  seats. 

Helios  also  is  introduced  (Od.,  XII.,  376)  as  addressing  Zeus 
and  the  body  of  the  Immortals  ;  but  this  is  in  the  outer  Zone  of 
the  *'  Odyssey,''  and  even  the  name  of  Olympos  is  carefully 
avoided  in  the  passage. 

We  have  thus  far  the  number  of  sixteen.  There  are  others  with 
claims  more  or  less  obscured :  Demeter,  PersephonS,  Dionusos,  and 
Thetis,  who  is  of  low  rank,  but  is  a  most  important  personage  in 
the**  Iliad.*'  Aidoneus,  on  account  of  his  rank  in  the  Triad,  can 
hardly  be  excluded,  though  he  has  not  the  active  ruling  powers  of 
Persephond.  And  Heracles  is  said  (Od.,  XL,  503)  to  join  in  the 
banquets  of  the  gods,  and  to  be  mated  with  Heb6,  an  undoubted 
Olympian.  Histid  might  also  be  named,  but  her  personality  is 
faint  :  she  is  only  mentioned,  I  think,  four  times,  and  always,  as 
Ouranos  is,  by  way  of  attestation. i"^  On  the  whole,  the  number  of 
the  Homeric  Olympians  seems  to  oscillate  from  a  little  below 
to  a  little  above  the  number  twenty.  And  twenty  was  a  small 
number,  compared  with  the  crowds  of  those  who  ruled  in  the 
various  orders  of  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  systems,  of  either 
of  which  it  is  very  possible  that  Homer  may  have  had  some 
inkling.  But  it  is  probable  that  he  was  not  unwilling  to  be  in 
this  matter  somewhat  indeterminate.  Accommodation  was  of  the 
essence  of  his  method,  and  accommodation  involved  much  com- 
j^romise.  He  was  content  to  use  his  deities  as  the  purpose  of 
his  poems  required,  and  he  did  not  need  to  be  prepared  with  an 

•IL,  I..  57L  t  v..  888.  989;  XIIL,  5W.  tH.,  XXIV..  894;  Od..  V^  8.  28. 
I II..  XXIV.,  77.  144.  in.,  v..  447.  IT  Ibid.  «•  II..  XV..  88.  ttII.,V.,4n. 
427.  n  a,  v..  870.  M  Ibid.,  890.  II II..  IV..  2;  V..  805.  ITK  Od..  XIV..  1591 
it  alibi. 
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aye  or  no  upon  the  exact  rank  of  each  in  a  system  compounded  of 
the  materials  supplied  to  his  hand  by  heterogeneous  nationalities. 
So  much  for  the  Olympian  gods,  properly  to  be  so  called.  Partly 
in  the  background,  partly  in  the  lower  levels  of  the  scheme,  partly 
upon  the  wings  of  purely  poetic  figure,  the  following  preter- 
natural entities  fill  up  the  scheme  of  Homer  : 

1.  The  Nature-powers,  who,  on  great  occasions  are  (except 
Okeanos)  summoned  to  the  great  chapter,  or  general  assembly,  of 
the  upper  world. 

2.  Foreign  deities  wholly  unassimilated,  such  as  Kirk6,  Ca- 
lupso,  Proteus,  Amphitrit^,  the  Seirenes,  Ino  Leucothe6,  a  damsel 
deified  for  Amphitrit^'s  domain  ;  Atlas,  Eidothe6.* 

3.  Ministers  of  justice  or  of  doom  :  Erinues,  K6res,  Harpuiai. 

4.  Powers  directive  of  human  fortunes  :  Moira,  Moro8,f  Aisa, 
K^r  (the  singular  being  most  commonly  used  in  this  connection), 
Kataclothes. 

5.  Purely  figurative  and  poetical  conceptions  :  Dream 
(Oneiros),  Sleep  (Hupnos),  Death  (Thanatos),  Terror  (Phobos), 
Panic  (Deimos),  Strife  (Eris),  Rumor  (Ossa),  and  the  like. 

Some  of  these  shadowy  personages  come  nearer  than  others  to 
full  impersonation.  Eris,  for  example,  is  the  mistress  and  the 
sister  of  Ar^s  (II.,  IV.,  440)  ;  and  she  is  also  despatched  by  Zeus 
(n.,  XL,  2-12)  to  stir  the  army  to  battle  by  her  shouting.  And 
Ilupnos  (Sleep)  not  only  joins  with  his  brother  Thanatos  (Death) 
in  transporting  the  dead  Sarpedon  to  his  home,  but  is  bribed,  by 
the  promise  of  a  wife  from  IIer6,  to  undertake  his  hazardous 
operation  upon  Zeus  (IL,  XIV.,  267,  seqq.,  and  XVI.,  682).  On 
the  more  gracious  side  of  these  subjects,  we  have  the  slightly- 
drawn  figures  of  the  Charites,  and  of  the  Muses,  who  bear  tlic 
high  title  of  daughters  of  Zeus  (IL,  II. ,  491)  and  officiate  at 
Olympian  banquets  (II.,  I.,  604),  but  who  perhaps  derive  their 
chief  importance  from  the  invocations  of  the  poets. 

6.  Finally,  we  have,  in  dark  shadow,  the  presentation  of  the 
rebel  powers  in  the  supernatural  world.  These  are  the  Titans, 
who  dwell  in  Tartaros,  or  under  it,  with  Kronos  for  their  com- 
panion and  their  chief  (II.,  XIV.,  203,  274;  XV.,  225).  And  with 
them  come  the  Giants  ;  about  whom  we  only  know  that  they  were 
plunged  into  ruin,  and  that  they  were  of  the  kindred  of  Poseidon 

•Od..  v.,a5. 

t  Moroe  may  perhaps  be  defined  as  Moira,  less  the  element  of  personality. 
VOL.  CLIY.—NO.  425.  32 
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(Od.,  VII.,  59,  60;  X.,  205,  206).  Most  of  these  figures  are 
faintly  sketched  upon  a  remote  background,  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  we  are  to  take  them  as  persons  or  not. 

Important  distinctions  of  quality  and  prerogative  are  to  be 
observed  even  among  the  Olympian  divinities  most  properly  so 
called.  One  chief  line  of  cleavage  is  between  the  five  great 
deities  and  the  rest  of  the  band.  The  preeminence  of  these  five 
cannot  be  too  carefully  borne  in  mind. 

1.  They  are  (with  diflferences  among  themselves)  diflferently 
related  to  the  conditions  of  time  and  space. 

2.  They  are  never  subjected,  in  the  Poems,  to  palpable  defeat 
or  disparagement. 

3.  They  take  part  providentially,  rather  than  corporally,  in  the 
direction  of  human  afFairs.  But  this  rule  has  exceptions  ;  such, 
for  example,  as  the  action  of  Poseidon  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  books  of  the  'aiiad.'* 

4.  They  do  not  enter  visibly  into  battles  of  men  (II.,  XIV., 
386). 

5.  In  the  Theomachy,  they  have  no  conflict  among  themselves. 

6.  Their  power  is  not  absolutely  limited  to  a  particular  func- 
tion or  department. 

7.  No  one  of  them  has  individually  any  concern  with  food 
or  drink,  except  as  to  their  satisfaction  in  the  reek  of  sacrifice. 
Consider,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case  of  Sleep  in  II. ,  XIV.,  241, 
and  more  conspicuously  that  of  Hermes,  who  enjoys,  after  his 
long  flight,  ambrosia  and  nectar  in  the  grotto  of  Calupso.  (See 
Od.,  III.,  92-96.) 

8.  The  deities  below  the  line  are  not,  as  a  rule,  made  the  ob- 
jects of  special  prayer  from  mortals.  The  case  of  Artemis,  in  Od., 
XX.,  61,  will  require  a  separate  discussion. 

9.  Among  the  common  distinctions  of  the  five,  however,  we 
cannot  include  a  higher  moral  standard  as  belonging  to  the  class. 

But  all  the  Olympian  deities,  above  as  well  as  below  the  line, 
are  subject  to  the  general  conditions  of  theanthropism.  Corpo- 
rally they  alike  bear  the  human  form.  (See,  for  example,  II.,  II., 
476-479,  where  this  is  given  to  Zeus,  Ares,  and  Poseidon.) 
Mentally,  they  have  a  like  equipment  of  human  faculties  and 
propensities,  on  a  scale  generally  enlarged. 

There  are  also  distinctions  of  power,  and  otherwise,  even  among 
these  five  greater  gods.     In  sheer  power  Zeus  is  manifestly  superior 
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to  any  other  deity  singly  (II.,  VIII.,  208-211 ;  XV.,  136);  while,  as 
between  him  and  the  aggregate,  or  a  powerful  combination,  the 
question  may  be  said  to  rest  in  doubt.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
the  five  are  linked  together  by  power  more  than  any  other  single 
attribute.  They  differ  very  much  both  in  moral  and  in  intellectual 
characteristics.  They  differ  also  in  point  of  ethnographical 
relations.  A'thend  and  Apollo  may  be  said,  in  many  important 
respects,  to  form  a  class  apart. 

The  assembling  of  the  gods  constitutes  a  marked  feature  in 
the  Homeric  system. 

The  forms  of  this  assembling  were  various.  In  a  certain  sense, 
they  were  perpetually  in  company  one  of  another,  by  virtue  of 
their  habitual  residence  on  Olympos.  As,  for  example,  the  col- 
loquy of  Zeus  and  Thetis  is  followed  by  his  going  to  his  own  pal- 
ace (II.,  I.,  533);  but  all  the  gods  rise  up  to  receive  him  on  his 
arrival,  which  implies  that  they  were  in  some  sense  assembled. 
Then  follows  a  spirited  conversation,  with  a  full-formed  enter- 
tainment for  its  sequel.  Agaiu,  in  the  seventh  book,  when  the 
Achaians  proceed  to  raise  a  bulwark  for  the  ships,  the  proceeding 
is  observed  from  Olympos  and  a  conversation  of  gods  takes  place 
(VII.,  443-464).* 

Neither  of  these  meetings  was  an  agor^  properly  so  called. 
But  in  II.,  IV.,  1,  the  gods  appear  as  sitting  in  agor^  {rfyopdooyro), 
and  in  II., VIII. ,  2,  Zeus  constituted  or  appointed  an  agor^  {dyopjj'y 
nctif^ard^.  This  agorh  ot  the  gods  is  like  the  JomZ^  or  council 
among  men.  The  numbers  gathered  are  small,  and  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  there  is  no  formal  summoning.  But,  on 
the  great  occasion  preceding  the  Theomachy,  a  general  assembly 
of  Immortals  of  all  classes  is  held,  and  the  Nature-powers 
appear,  down  to  the  humblest.  Okeanos  alone  receives  no  sum- 
mons, and  it  seems  that  respect  for  his  seniority,  and  a  rever- 
ence due  to  him  as  the  source  of  the  whole  divine  order,  saved 
him  from  being  called  to  a  meeting  where  there  was  no  place 
vacant  for  his  influence.  Themis  f  is  the  agent  employed  by 
Zeus  to  call  the  deities  together. 

There  is  room  for  criticism  on  the  mode  in  which  this  inci- 
dent has  been  presented.  The  great  Assembly,  thus  formally 
called  together,  when  it  is  gathered  does  not  deliberate,  but  fights. 
Further,  its  members  do  not  all  fight,  but  only  a  few.  J     Next, 

•  See  also  IL.  VIII..  58;  XIV.,  221;  XV.,  84.       f  II.,  XX..  i.       |  IL,  XX.,  Sl-40. 
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of  those  who  are  in  the  fight,  one,  namely  Aphrodite,  never  makes 
an  appearance  in  the  embattled  rank,  but  only  leads  the  defeated 
Ar^s  off  the  field.  ♦  Again,  this  Assembly  has  no  influence  whatever 
on  the  issue  of  the  war ;  for  that  issue  had  been  determined  and 
decreed  long  before.  And,  lastly,  of  the  five  divinities  combatant 
on  the  Trojan  side,  there  are  two,  Apollo  and  Leto,  whom  the 
poet  never  subjects  to  any  disparagement :  consequently,  in  these 
cases,  pleas  have  to  be  found  bv  which  a  contest  is  avoided.  There 
remain  three  deities  to  be  disposed  of ;  two  of  the  partisans  of  Troy, 
namely,  Ar(^8,  the  opponent  of  Athen^  in  the  war,  and  Artemis 
(who  in  Troas  seems  clearly  to  be  the  Earth-goddess  afterwards 
worshipped  at  Ephesus),  are  ignominiously  defeated.  The  River- 
god  Xanthos  is  also  worsted,  but  with  more  honor.  In  the 
Poems  generally,  lEomer  has  represented  only  Olympian  debates 
and  differences.  But  here  he  seems  to  deal  with  the  cults  of  the 
two  countries  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  human  sphere,  and  we 
see  the  earthy  religion  of  Troas  smitten  to  the  ground  before  the 
more  refined  and  intellectual  scheme  which  the  Poet  has  elab- 
orated for  his  nation. 

But  this  is  au  exceptional  case.  The  regular  agorai  come  to 
practical  conclusions,  though  the  concurrence  of  the  Court  is 
usually  conveyed  only  by  a  tacit  assent. 

In  the  third  Book  of  the  "  Iliad,  *'f  Athene  carries  from  the 
divine  Assembly  the  commission  under  which  she  suggests  to 
Pandaros  that  he  should  break  the  solemn  pact  of  the  two 
nations.  This  proceeding  no  doubt  ministers  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  grand  plot  such  as  it  has  been  arranged  with 
Thetis,  but  it  is  the  only  suggestion  of  an  immoral  act  which  ever 
grows  out  of  the  meeting  of  an  Olympian  council.  In  the  eighth 
Book,  the  injunction  of  non-interference  by  Zeus  is  received  with 
general  acquiescence,  only  Athen6  murmuring,  and  obtaining  from 
him  something  which  approaches  to  a  mitigating  clause.  J  In  the 
first  "  Odyssey  "  the  whole  plan  for  the  relief  and  return  of  Odys- 
seus is  stated  and  adopted  ;  Poseidon,  who  is  the  only  god  other- 
wise minded,  absenting  himself.§ 

From  the  simple  fact  that  there  were  assemblies  of  the  gods, 
it  appears  that  they  constituted  a  polity  of  some  kind. 

A  monarchy,  strictly  so  called,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a 
polity,  so  far  as  regards  the  relation  between  the  monarch  and  the 

*I1..  XXL,  416.       t  III.,  6S-7S.       %  VIII..  10-12,  28-40.       §  Od..  1 .  76-«&. 
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other  members  of  the  commnnitj ;  although  the  monarch  may 
establish  a  real  polity  as  among  those  members  themselves^  and  as 
between  the  classes  which  they  may  compose.  But  the  Olympian 
scheme  was  no  pure  monarchy  in  the  sense  I  have  described. 

We  may  test  the  position  of  Zeus  principally  in  two  ways. 
First,  by  the  amount  of  his  ultimate  coercive  power  in  relation 
to  the  other  divinities.  Secondly,  by  finding  an  answer  to  the 
question  whether  the  plots  of  the  two  great  Poems  were  accom- 
plished conformably  to  his  mind  and  will. 

Both  require  examination  in  detail.  As  to  the  first,  we  have 
seen  that  no  single  deity  could  compete  with  him.  He  had  actually 
infiicted  corporal  punishment  upon  Her^  (II.,  XV.,  18-25);  and 
Poseidon  had  to  give  way  to  his  threat  {ibid.,  205-211).  But  it 
remains  doubtful  whether,  after  the  Olympian  scheme  was  estab- 
lished, a  powerful  combination  of  deities  could  have  dethroned 
him  as  it  did  before  that  great  consummation  (II.,  I.,  397-406). 
As  to  the  second  question,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  Odysseus  in  his  family  and  on  his  throne  was  agreeable 
to  justice,  of  which  he  was  all  along  the  champion  ;  and  also  that 
the  fall  of  Troy  was  due  to  the  perpetration  of  an  atro- 
cious outrage  and  the  obstinate  refusal  of  redress  (II.,  VII., 
357-364).  Yet,  in  the  "  Odyssey, ''  Zeus  has  to  tolerate  the 
cruel  persecution  of  Odysseus  by  Poseidon,  with  which  he  could 
have  had  no  sympathy ;  and  in  the  "  Iliad  '*  he  consents  to  the 
overthrow  of  Troy  against  his  inclination  {kKoSv  aiKovriye  ^vutS, 
II.,  IV.,  43),  and  on  the  principle  of  give  and  take  as  announced  by 
Herd,  "  We  will  cede  to  one  another,  I  to  you  and  you  to  me  " 
(II.,  IV.,  62,  63) ;  this,  too,  although  Ilios  was  to  Zeus  the  dearest 
of  all  cities  on  the  habitable  earth  {ibid.,  44-49). 

So  that  Zeus,  at  any  rate,  did  not  carry  to  a  corporal  issue  the 
question  of  his  power  to  ovei*rule  the  rest  of  the  deities  collectively, 
and  found  it  either  necessary  or  prudent  to  allow  in  given  cases 
a  given  scope  to  their  adverse  wills,  as  the  condition  on  which 
his  general  supremacy  in  the  affairs  of  men  could  be  maintained. 

Again,  as  to  the  form  in  which  the  Olympian  government  was 
carried  on,  it  was  what  we  may  term  constitutional.  Affairs  were 
largely  discussed  in  council,  and  the  will  of  Zeus  is  never  set 
against  the  aggregate  will  of  the  rest.  It  is  true  that  the  plot  of  the 
"  Iliad,''  considered  as  the  fi^nc,  or  Wrath,  and  also  its  conse- 
quences, are  determined  by  him  at  the  suit  of  Thetis,  and  ratified  by 
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the  nod  (H,  I.,  528),  without  other  sanction  or  intervention.  To 
this  determination  applies  the  declaration  of  H.,  L,  5,  that  the  de- 
sign of  Zeus  was  duly  fulfilled.  In  lesser  cases  he  allowed  the  self- 
assertion  of  others  ;  and  this  is  the  grand  exhibition  of  his  own. 
It  is  based  on  retribution  for  a  gross  and  singularly  ungrateful 
outrage. 

In  its  idea  and  its  practice  the  Olympian  religion  is  a  polythe- 
ism,  but  one  reduced  to  order  and  method.  It  is  kept  within  these 
lines  mainly  by  the  political  influence  of  a  presiding  mind,  al- 
though the  resort  to  the  strong  hand  is  frequently  brought  into 
▼iew;  and  in  both  respects  the  Poet  maintains  a  substantial 
analogy  to  the  course  of  human  affairs ;  the  main  distinction, 
perhaps,  being  that  Zeus  has  not,  while  Agamemnon  has,  his 
superior  among  his  own  powerful  vassals.  Self-will,  and  even 
caprice,  are  traceable  in  the  special  action  of  the  deities  singly ; 
but  the  collective  government  of  the  gods  works  for  good. 

W.  E.  Gladstoks. 

[to  be  OONTINUKD.] 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


GEORGE  ELIOT  AND  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD. 

"  MoDBRATS  your  transports.  Marchioness,**  said  Mr.  Richard  Swiyeller 
to  his  titled  friend  upon  a  celebrated  occasion,  and  the  advice  might  be 
opportunely  repeated  to  more  than  one  critic  and  reader  of  the  present  day. 
Our  danger  is  the  opposite  to  that  of  the  time  in  which  Scotch  reviewers 
were  not  only  hard  on  English  bards,  bat  chary  of  praise  to  any  newcomer. 
Every  newspaper,  every  weekly  review— with  a  few  stem  exceptions  of  both 
kinds— is  a  watch-tower  for  the  discovery  of  genius. 

One  of  the  latest  planets  to  swim  into  the  ken  of  those  who  keep 
weather  eyes  on  the  literary  sky,  is  the  author  of  *'  Robert  Elsmere  **  and 
*'  David  Grieve.**  Not  merely  the  professional  discoverers  have  hailed  the 
lady  with  acclamation,  but  in  private  life  scores  of  the  apparently  Judicious 
deem  her  a  great  novelist.  A  frequent  means  of  praising  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  especially  since  the  appearance  of  **  David  Grieve,**  is  to  compare 
hei^-for  modem  criticism  is  nothing  if  not  comparative— to  the  author  of 
"Adam  Bede  **  and  "  Silas  Mamer.**  And  there  is  undoubtedly  a  superficial 
likeness.  Both  women  are  learned  to  the  verge  of  pedantry,  both  have  a 
far-reaching  interest  in  life  and  the  problems  of  human  conduct,  both  get 
their  novels  under  way  and  keep  them  under  way  by  elaborate  and  often 
•  cumbrous  means. 

But  liosemblance,  partial  even  in  these  particulars,  ceases  altogether 
with  these ;  and  what  seems  to  me  the  radical  difference  between  George 
Eliot  and  Mrs.  Ward— apart  from  the  striking  difference  in  native  ability 
—is  to  be  found  in  their  respective  manifestations  of  that  moral 
purpose  which  appears  to  be  their  chief  bond  of  union.  In  short, 
George  Eliot  began  writing  fiction  as  a  novelist,  and  ended  as  a 
moraUst :  Mrs.  Ward  began  as  a  moralist,  and  has  she  yet  become  a 
novelist  ff  **  Miss  Bretherton,**  her  first  creative  work,  is  an  apparent  excep- 
tion to  this  crudely  stated  formula ;  but  '*  Miss  Bretherton,**  charming  as  it 
is,  leaves  the  reader  suspecting  that  the  author  may  have  undertaken  it  not 
from  an  impulse  to  represent  character,  but  with  a  determination,  highly 
laudable  in  itself,  to  talk  about  art  and  the  theatre.  The  human  spectacle, 
for  its  own  sake,  may  fairly  be  called  the  inspiration  of  the  *'  Scenes  from 
Clerical  Life,**  of  "Adam  Bede,**  of  "Silas  Mamer,**  even  of  "The  Mill  on 
the  Floes.**  But  Mrs.  Ward  wishes  in  one  case  to  defend  natural  religion  as 
against  revealed  religion,  in  the  other  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  most 
unsatisfactory  marriage— thus  David  describes  to  Lucy  their  condition, 
without  betraying  any  consciousness  of  a  lack  of  gallantry  either  on  his 
part  or  on  that  of  his  author— to  an  ideal  union  Hbre^   In  both  instances  she 
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dresses  her  puppets  suitably  and  moves  them  about  in  an  ample  and  taBte> 
fully  colored  scene.  These  dolls  walk  and  talk;  in  contrast  with  the  handi- 
work of  inferior  artists  they  seem  to  live  and  breathe— for  never,  it  must  be 
admitted,  has  the  novel  of  sheer  purpose  been  so  deftly  managed  as  by  Mrs. 
Ward ;  but  put  them  over  against  Dorothea,  Rosamond,  Gwendolen,  or  even 
against  Grandcourt,  Tito,  and  Lydgate,  and  they  are  only  nuurionettes,  skil- 
fully twitched  through  the  moral  show  which  Mrs.  Ward  is  bent  on  exhibit- 
ing to  a  public  that  suffereth  long  and  Lb  kind. 

The  mention  of  these  three  men  of  "  Middlemarch,**  '*  Romola,**  and 
*'  Deronda,**  is  a  reminder  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  assertion  that  women's  men 
are  never  real  men.  and  that  Tito  himself  carries  with  him  the  suggestion 
of  a  comb  at  the  back  of  his  head.  Mr.  Henley  Lb  a  degree  less  violent,  and 
allows  the  "  male  principle "  to  Lydgate.  These  gentlemen  are,  after  all, 
Scotch  reviewers,  and  most  men  are  disposed  to  welcome  as  brothers  Lyd- 
gate, Tito,  and  the  exquisitely  brutal  Grandcourt.  But  what  man  and 
brother  would  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  in  sex  to  David  Grieve 
and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Elsmere?  When  they  are  mentioned,  Tito  yields 
the  comb. 

If  George  Eliot  be  superior  to  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  in  holding  io  the 
novelist's  true  vocation  and  in  the  far  deeper  realization  of  her  characters, 
her  superiority  is  no  less  marked  in  drama,  in  passion,  and  above  all  in 
humor.  Mamer— to  take  but  a  single  illustration — ^Mamer  flTiHing  the 
golden-haired  child  where  the  golden  coin  had  been  before,  is  not  approached, 
at  however  great  a  distance,  by  any  scene  in  Mrs.  Ward's  volumes ;  those  oer 
tain  few  pages  of  "  The  Mill  on  the  Floss"  have  more  passion  in  them  than  the 
whole  of  Mrs.  Ward's  painstaking  description  of  the  two  weeks  of  unwedded 
bliss  experienced  by  David  and  Elise ;  and,  as  for  humor,  Mrs.  Poyser  alone 
would  be  almost  enough  to  rank  George  Eliot  among  the  English  humorists 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Mrs.  Ward,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  number 
this  most  saving  grace  among  her  many  gifts.  Or,  rather,  such  sense  of 
humor  as  she  may  have  is  limited  and  obscure.  Her  Derbyshire  peasants 
wrestle  grimly  with  a  dialect  that  excludes  thought  of  anything  else 
on  the  reader's  part,  but  the  author  of  "Silas  Mamer**  contrives  so  to 
surround  her  country  folk  with  the  atmosphere  of  Warwickshire  taverns 
that  they  have  had  no  rivals  in  rustic  breadth  and  humor  except  Joseph 
Poorgrass  and  the  other  Shakespearian  peasants  of  Thomas  Hardy.  In 
truth,  the  apparently  judicious  have  scarce  a  leg  to  stand  on  when  they 
liken  Mrs.  Ward  to  George  Eliot.  For  if  in  substance  she  is  no  analogue,  in 
manner  the  analogy  holds  still  less,  as  anyone  may  see  who  will  look  at  the 
English  of  "Mr.  Gilfll's  Love  Story"  and  then  at  that  of  "Miss  Bretherton," 
or  make  a  similar  examination  of  the  diction  of  "  The  Mill  on  the  Floss"  and 
the  diction  of  "  David  Grieve."  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  writes  ably  and  well, 
but  she  has  no  style,  and  at  her  best  George  Eliot  is  a  master  of  style. 

These  few  remarks  protract  themselves  imduly.  They  were  meant 
merely  to  point  the  moral  of  Mr.  Swiveller's  more  important  remarks  to  the 
Marchioness,  but  the  briefest  word  about  Mrs.  Ward  and  her  great  predeces- 
sor would  be  incomplete  without  a  reference  to  religion,  in  the  treatment  of 
which  they  are  also  conspicuously  imlike.  George  Eliot  sedulously  keeps  her 
religion  out  of  her  novels.  With  Mrs*  Ward  it  is  ever  creeping  monoto- 
nously into  the  view,  although  the  result  of  her  application  of  improved  heat- 
ing apparatus  to  what  Emerson  calls  somewhere  "  the  Unitarian  cold  green- 
house"—memory,  I  own,  is  sole  voucher  for  the  quotation— is  hardly  morp 
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comforting  than  Greorge  Eliot's  distant  and  inyisible  choir,  **  whose  music  is 
the  sadness  [it  should  read]  of  the  world."  But,  religion  apart,  there  is  no 
good  excuse  for  confounding  ethics  with  genius,  conscience  with  art,  oiv- 
Mrs.  Ward  with  George  Eliot. 

Charles  Townsend  Ck)PELAND. 


TYPHUS  FEVER 


On  Februabt  11th  of  this  year  there  came  to  my  office  in  the  morning 
mail  four  postal  cards ;  each  reported  a  separate  case  of  typhoid  fever  in  the 
house  No.  42  East  Twelfth  Street,  New  Torlc  City.  My  attention  was  at 
once  aroused  by  the  exceedingly  unusual  fact  of  typhoid  appearing  in  four 
persons  in  the  same  house  on  the  same  day.  I  asked  Dr.  F.  H.  Dillingham 
and  Dr.  Charles  F.  Roberts  to  go  with  me,  and  we  together  drove  to  the 
house  indicated.  Before  we  left  it  we  had  found  not  four,  but  fifteen  well- 
developed  cases  of  typhus  fever,  and  in  other  bouses,  before  the  day  had 
passed,  forty- four  additional  cases  were  discovered.  It  was  comparatively 
easy  to  trace  these  cases.  The  steamship  **  Massilia  "  had  arrived  in  this  port 
a  few  days  before  from  Marseilles,  France,  having  on  board  a  number  of 
Russian  Hebrews,  who,  fleeing  alike  from  the  famine  and  the  police  of  the 
Tsar,  had  sought  refuge  and  liberty  in  this  country.  They  had  been  helped 
on  their  way  by  the  Hirsch  Fund,  and  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  charge, 
at  the  time  we  found  the  disease,  of  the  officers  of  that  charity. 

The  subsequent  action  of  the  Board  of  Health  was  that  which  experience 
has  shown  to  be  the  best.  Through  the  energy  of  President  Charles  6. 
Wilson  of  the  Board  ample  accommodation  for  the  patients  we  expected 
was  secured  at  once  on  North  Brother  Island.  Then  came  the  work  of 
fighting  the  disease.  Additional  inspectors  were  sworn  in,  and  everything 
was  made  ready  for  a  heavy  siege.  We  did  not  dare  to  hope  that  the  out- 
break would  stop  there. 

There  are  only  two  ways  of  fighting  typhus  fever.  These  are  :  1st,  Iso- 
lation of  the  sick  and  those  exposed  to  the  contagion  ;  and,  2d,  The  destruc- 
tion, or  thorough  disinfection,  of  all  articles  which  may  have  come  in 
contact  with  the  sufferers. 

It  is  not  always  necessary,  however,  to  isolate  those  who  have  been 
merely  exposed,  but  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  under  the  strictest  sani- 
tary surveillance  and  to  examine  them  daily.  Persons  who  have  a  fixed 
habitation  may  be  permitted  to  carry  on  their  business  provided  the  ex- 
amination goes  on.  At  the  first  symptom  of  the  disease  these  people  are  of 
course  isolated.  Persons  who  live  in  lodging  houses,  taking  their  rooms  by 
the  night,  here  to-day  and  there  to-morrow,  should  always  be  quaran- 
tined over  the  period  of  incubation.  The  importance  to  the  Health  Depart- 
ment of  these  periods  of  incubation  in  diseases  may  be  understood  by 
explaining  them.  The  period  of  incubation  is  that  time  necessary  after  a 
person  has  contracted  a  disease  before  it  shows  itself  actively.  It  is  the 
Ume  which  the  disease  takes  to  hatch  out,  if  I  may  so  express  myself.  As 
it  is  believed  that  during  the  period  of  incubation  a  person  suffering  is  not 
dangerous  to  others,  and  as  towards  the  close  of  this  period  symptons  begin 
to  show  themselves,  it  enables  the  Department  to  isolate  the  sufferers  before 
thoy  become  centres  of  infection. 
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In  typhus  fever  the  medical  authorities  on  the  disease  place  the  period 
of  incubation  between  one  and  twenty-one  days.  The  experience  of  this 
Department  would  indicate  that  from  nine  to  sixteen  days  is  much  nearer 
the  actual  time.  After  the  expiration  of  the  longer  period  we  consider  the 
suspect  to  be  safe,  although  "  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure**  we  continue 
the  isolation,  or  the  surreillance,  until  twenty-one  days  be  passed. 

In  the  case  of  these  Russian  Hebrews  we  were  so  far  fortunate  in  the 
fact  that  they  were  among  the  immigrants  assisted  by  the  Hirsch  Fund.  This 
carried  with  it  the  conclusion  that  they  were  kept  together  for  the  most 
part.  The  disease  broke  out  when  the  sgents  of  the  fund  were  looking  for 
places  for  the  immigrants.  The  cooperation  of  the  United  Hebrew  Chari- 
ties has  been  a  very  valuable  aid  to  the  Health  Department. 

To  date  (March  4th)  there  have  been  found  130  cases  in  New  York  City. 
Of  these  106  were  passengers  on  the  *'  Massilla**  and  24  were  residents  who 
caught  the  fever  from  the  former.  The  disease  has  appeared  in  this  city.  New- 
burgh,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Kinderhook,  Oakdale,  Mass.,  Pittsburg,  and  St 
Louia  In  Providence  and  Newburgh  the  sufferers  were  Italians ;  but  of  the 
two  hundred  and  odd  Italian  immigrants  on  the  **  Massilia,**  only  three  have 
been  found  to  have  developed  typhus.  This  is  owing  to  their  isolation  from 
the  Russians  on  board  the  steamer. 

The  disease  is  well  under  control.  To  date  there  have  been  seven  deaths, 
and,  calculating  on  the  number  of  adults  affected,  the  mortality  is  about  18 
per  cent.  Of  the  sufferers  about  thirty  per  cent,  were  children,  and  it  is 
known  that  children  rarely  have  the  disease  in  a  severe  form. 

The  parent  outbreak  of  the  disease  took  place  in  the  famine  districts  in 
Russia,  and  the  patients  in  whom  the  disease  showed  itself  here  were  of 
those  unfortunates  who  have  been  weakened  by  want  in  the  dominions  of 
the  Tsar.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  persuade  myself  that  this  outbreak  is 
the  measure  of  the  danger  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  from  the  Rus- 
sian famine.  The  famine  gives  no  sign  as  yet  of  abatement,  nor  so  far  as  the 
published  reports  go  may  we  believe  that  the  Russian  authorities  have,  up 
to  the  present  time,  perfected  any  adequate  measures  of  relief.  It  is.  In  fact, 
a  question  whether  relief  can  be  afforded  to  sufferers  so  great  in  number 
and  spread  over  such  a  vast  extent  of  territory.  If  this  be  true,  then  the 
famine  is  destined  to  become  greater,  the  sufferers  more  numerous,  the 
misery  more  awful,  and  the  resultant  diseases  of  more  terribly  malignant 
type.  If,  once  more,  unrestricted  immigration  and  imports  be  permitted  to 
go  on  from  a  country  under  these  conditions,  then  we  are  threatened  by  a 
very  serious  and  real  danger.  **  Near  is  my  coat  but  nearer  is  my  skin,**  runs 
the  Spanish  proverb,  and  while  it  may  be  our  duty  to  welcome  the  oppressed, 
it  is  certainly  true  that  our  first  ducy  is  to  our  own  people  and  our  own  homes. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  present  danger  is  such  that  we  should  quaran- 
tine this  country  against  Russian  immigrants  and  articles  of  commerce.  This 
extreme  measure  is  not  needed,  with  the  knowledge  we  now  have  of  guard- 
ing against  the  immigration  of  disease.  But  it  is  plainly  necessary  that  we 
should  class  all  Russians  and  Russian  goods  as  suspects  and  should  treat 
them  accordingly.  Articles  of  commerce  coming  from  Russian  ports  should 
be  thoroughly  disinfected,  and  all  immigrants  from  infected  districts  in  that 
country  should  be  isolated  on  their  arrival  and  carefully  watched  until  the 
period  of  incubation  be  passed. 

There  is  no  cause  for  alarm,  much  less  for  panic,  but  there  is  abundant 
cause  for  careful,  thorough,  and  scientific  supervision  and  watchlulnesa. 
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With  these  we  shall  be  perfectly  safe,  for  with  disease  as  an  immigrant  it  is 
trae  that  forewarned  is  forearmed  in  this  day  and  generation. 

Cybus  Eimon. 


THE  FROST  CURE. 


It  HAS  often  beto  observed  that  great  truths  are  not  revealed  till  Time 
has  prepared  the  way  for  their  reception ;  still  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  nearly 
all  the  most  important  steps  in  the  progress  of  science  were  half -anticipated 
by  men  apparently  unconscious  of  having  approached  the  threshold  of  a 
world-changing  discovery. 

In  the  morning  twilight  of  the  Christian  Middle  Ages,  America  was 
visited  twice,  and,  if  we  shall  believe  Professor  Karsen,  at  least  three  times, 
by  adventurous  sea-rovers  who  hardly  thought  it  worth  while  to  report  their 
skirmishes  with  the  natives  of  a  wild  forest-land.  Before  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  printing-presses  were  used  in  China  for  the  multiplication 
of  pictures,  though  not  of  books ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  Mongol 
invaders  of  Eastern  Europe  increased  the  terror  of  their  arms  by  means  of 
machines  described  as  "  brass  tubes,  belching  forth  fire  with  great  noise,*' 
but  which  were  certainly  not  used  to  discharge  balls.  Pythagoras  vaguely 
outlines  all  the  essential  principles  of  a  system  which  only  two  thousand 
years  later  was  rediscovered  by  Keppler  and  Copernicus. 

In  Turkey  the  inoculation  cure  of  cutaneous  diseases  was  occasionally 
practised  two  centuries  before  the  time  of  Dr.  Jenner,  but  future  generations 
may  consider  it  a  much  stranger  fact  that  the  nineteenth  century  more  than 
once  so  closely  approached  the  discovery  of  the  Frost  Cure,  For  medical 
statistics,  read  aright,  might  even  now  make  it  doubtful  if  smallpox,  cholera, 
and  yellow  fever  combined  have  proved  half  as  destructive  of  human  life  as 
a  delusion  which  a  hygienic  reformer  describes  as  the  *'  Cold  Fallacy,*'— the 
habit  of  ascribing  all  sorts  of  ailments  to  the  influence  of  a  low  temperature. 
The  air  of  the  outdoor  world,  of  the  woods  and  hills,  he  says,  is,  par  excel- 
lenee^  a  product  of  nature,  and,  therefore,  the  presumptive  cause  of  innumer- 
able evils.  Cold  air  has  become  the  general  scapegoat  of  sinners  against 
nature.  When  Don  Juan's  knee-joints  begin  to  weaken  he  suspects  himself 
of  having  "taken  cold.**  If  an  old  glutton  has  a  cramp  in  the  stomach,  he 
ascribes  it  to  an  incautious  exposure  on  coming  home  from  a  late  supper. 
Toothache  is  supposed  to  result  from  "draughts;**  croup,  neuralgia,  mumps, 
etc.,  from  the  "raw  March  wind.**  When  children  have  been  forced  to  sleep 
In  un ventilated  bedrooms  till  their  lungs  putrefy  with  their  own  exhalations, 
the  maier-familias  reproaches  herself  with  the  most  sensible  thing  she  has 
been  doing  for  the  last  hundred  night8^**opening  the  windows  last  August, 
when  the  air  was  so  stifling.** 

Even  old-school  physicians  begin  to  suspect  that "  the  danger  of  cold  air 
currents  has  been  greatly  overrated  ;*'  but  what  if  the  demon  of  popular  de- 
lusion should  turn  out  to  be  not  only  a  harmless  sprite,  but  a  minister  of 
mercy— the  most  harmless  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  disinfectant,  and 
Nature*8  panacea  for  the  disorders  of  the  human  organism  f 

Is  Time  "  preparing  the  way**  for  that  truth  by  half-way  discoveries  f 

Priessnitz,  the  founder  of  hydropathy,  managed  to  cure  obstinate  cases 
of  dyspepsia  by  cold  shower-baths ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  same 
purpose  could  be  attained,  in  a  more  natural  and  much  less  disagreeable 
r,  by  the  inhalation  of  fresh,  cold  air. 
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Mountaineers  and  the  natiyes  of  high  latitudes  are  almost  indigestion- 
proof,  but  dyspeptics  can  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  a  trip  to  the  N<n^ 
wegian  Highlands  by  the  simple  plan  of  sleeping,  snugly  covered,  in  the  im- 
mediate  neighborhood  of  a  wide-open  window,  and  imbibing  large  draughts 
of  the  cool  night  air.  In  cold  weather  a  few  hours  will  thus  suffice  to  stimu- 
late the  torpid  organism ;  but  even  in  midsummer,  each  night  can  be  w»wlf> 
to  undo  the  mischief  of  the  preceding  day.  So  far  from  being  unpleasant, 
that  method  of  refrigeration  can  become  a  positive  luxury ;  each  long  full  of 
cool  air  revives  the  languid  system,  as  cold  water  refreshes  the  parched 
palate.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  questioned  if  the  father  of  hydropa- 
thy ever  really  came  to  relish  his  own  prescription.  A  Canadian  bear  will 
make  a  wide  circuit,  or  pick  his  way  over  the  icefloes  like  the  heg^ra  heroine 
of  **  Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin,'*  rather  than  swim  a  lake  in  cold  weather.  Biq[»ti8t 
missionaries  do  not  report  many  revivals  before  June. 

Ico  has  become  a  substitute  for  less  harmleHS  antiseptics  in  many  hos- 
pitals, and  a  few  months  ago  a  Spanish  physician,  of  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
proved  by  a  series  of  triumphant  experiments  that  yellow  fever  patients  can 
be  cured  in  ice-lined  bedrooms.  This  camera  polar  ("  polar  chamber^  was 
furnished  with  double  walls  and  floors,  the  interspaces  being  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  blocks  of  sea-ice,  i.  e.,  common  sea-water  frozen  by 
the  usual  evaporation  process  of  our  ice  factories.  Vessels  with  chloride 
of  lime  were  put  here  and  there  to  absorb  moisture  and  noxious  gases— a 
combination  of  artificial  contrivances  by  which  its  inventor  proposed  to  "re- 
establish the  atmospheric  conditions  of  the  Arctic  zone, where  a  dry,  low  tem- 
perature prevents  the  development  of  climatic  fevers.**  That  idea  is  an  in- 
disputable step  in  the  right  direction,  but  there  is  more  than  one  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  effective  element  of  the  camera  polar  plan  was  cold  air, 
pure  and  simple.  Ordinary  water,  frozen  in  the  usual  way,  would  have  an- 
swered the  same  purpose,  and  the  dryness  of  frosty  air  is  not  an  indispensa- 
ble condition  of  its  efficiency.  In  the  humid  bottom  lands  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  the  first  good  night-frost  puts  a  stop  to  climatic  fevers,  without  the 
aid  of  sea-salt  or  chloride  of  lime. 

Europe  and  North  America  have  for  years  recorded  the  progress  of  a 
phenomenot),  which  a  friend  of  mine  calls  the  "  Siberia  mystery,**— the  north- 
ward exodus  of  the  more  enterprising  elements  of  population.  During  the 
last  two  thousand  years  the  centres  of  civilization  have  moved  at  least 
eight  hundred  miles  nearer  the  poles ;  the  balance  of  political  and  intellectual 
power  has  been  transferred  from  Rome  and  Athens  to  Berlin,  London,  St. 
Petersburg,  Boston,  and  New  York.  Within  the  limits  of  our  own  national 
territory  a  similar  current  is  setting  towards  the  frozen  tablelands  of  our 
northern  border.  The  overpopulation  of  the  sunnier  latitudes  cannot  explain 
the  enigma,  for  there  is  more  elbowroom  in  the  Elysian  terrace  lands  of  the 
southern  Alleghanies  than  on  many  bleak  prairies  of  the  far  Northwest. 
The  key  of  the  mystery  may  be  found  in  the  stimulating  influence  of  a  low 
temperature.  Frost  is  an  antidote,  and  greatly  modifies  the  penalties  of  our 
manifold  sins  against  the  health  laws  of  Nature.  It  enables  gluttons  to  di- 
gest greasy-made  dishes ;  it  helps  topers  to  survive  excesses  that  would  kill 
a  native  of  the  tropics  in  a  few  weeks.  It  also  counteracts  the  chronic  indo- 
lence of  exhausted  constitutions.  In  the  uplands  of  the  Black  Hills  a  squat- 
ter is  not  apt  to  neglect  his  woodpile.  In  "  Duluth,  the  solid  **  Gake  often 
solidly  frozen  to  a  depth  of  eight  feet),  a  business  man  can  shift  with  a  mini- 
mum of  af  te]>dinner  rest.    The  efficacy  of  the  plan  is  undeniable,  but  with 
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open  bedroom  windows  and  less  superheated  tea,  its  benefits  might  be 
enjoyed  nearer  home. 

The  "  moantain-cure,''American  physicians  call  the  last  expedient  in  cases 
of  far-gone  consumption.  The  patient,  wardrobe,  library,  and  all,  is  trans- 
ported to  a  tent^camp  in  the  upper  Adirondacks,  where  the  temperature  in 
Oetober  often  sinks  to  fifteen  degrees  below  zero.  Blankets  are  allowed  a(2 
libUuMf  but  no  stove-fires  at  night,  and  even  in  daytime  highland  blizzards 
may  oblige  the  conyalescent  to  take  refuge  under  his  blankets.  Few  breeds 
of  tabercle-microbes  haye  been  able  to  resist  that  prescription  for  more 
than  a  month,  and  in  the  course  of  a  winter  such  remnants  of  pulmonary 
substance  as  the  inyalid  may  haye  saved  from  the  influence  of  city  life 
will  getezpurgated  effectively  enough  to  remain  in  fair  working  order  for 
years  to  come. 

Those  remarkable  results  have  been  variously  ascribed  to  the  purity  of 
mountain  air,  or  to  that  mysterious  "allotropic  form  of  oxygen  called  ozone;** 
but  again,  there  is  a  probability  amounting  to  what  lawyers  would  term  a 
violent  presumption,  that  they  are  simply  due  to  the  protracted  influence  of 
cold  air.  The  prevalence  of  pulmonary  diseases  decreases  with  every  mile 
further  north  on  the  road  from  the  factory  districts  of  the  English  border  to 
the  pastoral  regions  of  sea-girt  Scotland,  and  next  to  the  natives  of  Sene- 
gambia,  where  indoor  work  is  almost  unknown,  the  Norwegians,  Icelanders, 
and  the  Yakuts,  of  Northern  Siberia,  enjoy  the  most  complete  immunity  from 
consumption.  The  severe  frosts  of  the  Arctic  regions  counteract  even  the 
filthy  habits  of  the  hovel-dwelling  Esquimaux,  and  whalers  in  an  atmosphere 
not  specially  distinguished  for  its  purity  or  abundance  of  ozone  manage  to 
get  the  better  of  incipient  tubercles  by  frequent  exposure  to  icy  gales. 

The  suggestiveness  of  those  facts  would,  perhaps,  have  been  less  persist- 
ently ignored  if  the  study  of  the  symptoms  and  proximate  causes  of  consump- 
tion had  not  tended  to  divert  attention  from  its  original  causes  and  the  means 
of  its  prevention.  The  description  of  "  vermiform  microbes  '*  and  the  meth- 
ods of  coloring  their  semi-transparent  ti.^sue  certainly  attest  the  ingenuity 
of  the  Breslau  experimenter,  and  his  disciples  are  perhaps  right  in  pro- 
nouncing him  the  first  analytical  pathologist  of  modem  times,  but  their 
pompous  demands  upon  the  gratitude  of  consumptives  often  remind  one  of 
that  speculative  philosopher  who  tried  to  console  a  severely  wounded  soldier 
with  the  reflection  that,  '*  Pain,,  my  friend,  is  really  nothing  but  a  reversion 
in  the  molecular  action  of  the  sympathetic  nerves  connecting  the  brain  with 
the  extra-cerebral  nervous  termini." 

The  Frost-cure  doctrine  is,  indeed,  a  logical,  and,  practically,  by  far  the 
most  important,  correlative  of  the  *'germ  theory  of  disease.'*  A  few  years 
ago  the  proprietor  of  a  Hot-Springs  sanitarium  advertised  his  establishment 
with  the  motto :  "  Warmth  is  life ;  cold  is  death.'*  In  a  modiQed  form  that 
aphorism  may  become  the  keystone-principle  of  sanitary  philosophy: 
Warmth  is  life ;  cold,  even  in  a  moderate  degree,  is  death— not  to  oaan— but 
to  myriads  of  disease-germs  far  more  sensitive  to  changes  of  temperature. 

Felix  L.  Oswald,  M.  D. 


A  PHASE  OP  PRACTICAL  PHILANTHROPY. 

Mahomet  set  a  tolerably  good  example  when  the  mountain  did  not 
move,  and  charitable  people  who  would  help  the  workingman  are  beginning 
to  follow  it.    They  have  come  to  feel  that  they  can  no  longer  walk  about  in 
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an  ap-town  cloud  of  beneyolence  with  the  hope  that  down-town  soffeting 
will  be  any  the  less.  They  are  going  out  to  meet  the  poorest  classes  on  their 
own  ground.  From  boys*  clubs  to  University  Extension  there  are  a  hundred 
signs  of  this  new  feeling,  and  by  no  means  the  least  promising  expression  of 
it  is  the  movement  that  goes  by  the  name  of  University  Settlements.  Its 
spread  to  America  from  England,  where  it  is  still  new,  gives  it  now  a  spedal 
interest  for  Americans.  Briefly,  it  may  be  said  to  consist  of  the  occupancy 
of  a  house  in  city  "slums*'  by  college  bred  men  or  women  banded  together 
for  doing  all  in  their  power  for  the  moral,  mental,  and  social  good  of  the 
poor  about  them.  The  vast  difference  between  University  Settlements  and 
previous  plans  lies  in  the  residence  of  the  workers  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
poor ;  they  are  no  longer  visitors,  but  neighbors. 

How  the  entire  movement  commemorates  the  short  life  of  Arnold 
Toynbee  need  not  be  told.  A  glance  at  the  work  of  Toynbee  Hall  and  the 
other  Settlements  at  home  and  abroad  will  show  better  than  any  broad  state- 
ments  what  the  movement  is. 

At  Toynbee  Hall,  opened  seven  years  ago,  fifteen  to  twenty  Cambridge 
University  men  are  always  to  be  found  in  actual  residence.  BCany  "  associ- 
ates'* and  visitors  for  longer  and  shorter  periods  bring  them  aid.  The  build- 
ing resembles  a  small  English  college,  and,  standing  in  the  unsavory  White- 
chapel  district  of  London,  primarily  creates  an  "  atmosphere  "  purifying  the 
air  about  it.  Many  of  the  residents  have  not  independent  means  to  free 
them  from  bread  winn  ing  through  the  day.  A  t  nigh  t  these  men  return  to  the 
Hall,  and  give  themselves  to  any  service  they  can  best  perform  for  their  un* 
fortunate  neighbors.  Night  classes  in  various  studies,  and  entertainments 
of  many  sorts  fill  their  evenings  with  usefulness. 

Those  who  can  give  their  entire  time  to  the  work  enter  more  fully  into 
the  political  and  social  life  of  the  region.  It  is  felt  that  new  laws  are  not  so 
much  needed  as  the  creation  of  a  just  sentiment  in  favor  of  those  existing. 
The  influence  of  competent  leaders  plays  its  part  in  all  communities  but  the 
most  degraded.  In  such  places  as  Whitechapel  there  has  often  been  nobody 
to  see  that  public  affairs  are  properly  conducted.  The  Toynbee  men  supply 
this  need.  One  of  them  is  chairman  of  a  branch  of  the  Dockers*  Union,  the 
enormous  labor  organization  which  made  itself  so  strongly  felt  in  London 
not  long  ago;  another  works  with  the  Charity  Organization  Society.  In  the 
schools,  in  the  Children's  Country  Holiday  Work,  and  in  a  score  of  other  ac- 
tivities one  or  another  of  the  residents  does  something.  Through  the  lectures 
provided  by  Toynbee  Hall  it  is  said  that  the  leading  public  and  literary  peo- 
ple of  England  are  heard  nowhere  more  frequently  than  in  Whitechapel. 
The  political,  social  and  educational  life  of  the  region  are  all  distinctly  bet- 
ter for  the  Settlement. 

But,  some  will  ask,  what  do  the  people  care  f  A  single  instance  shows 
how  they  have  joined  in  the  work  for  their  own  uplifting.  For  years  Mr. 
Bamett,  the  clergyman  at  the  head  of  Toynbee  Hall,  has  been  trying  to 
have  a  free  library  in  Whitechapel.  When  the  proposition  first  came  up  the 
people's  vote  defeated  it  heavily.  Recently  the  subject  was  again  brought 
forward,  and  the  region  was  canvassed  under  Toynbee  Hall  direction.  The 
vote  in  favor  of  the  library  was  nearly  four  to  one.  Other  elections  have  been 
influenced  with  equal  success.  The  men's  and  boys'  clubs,  conducted  by 
Toynbee  men  for  sundry  objects  of  improvement,  are  exceedingly  popular. 
Without  the  favor  of  the  people  the  Hall  could  not  have  become,  as  it  has, 
the  social  centre  of  the  neighborhood.    They  see  disinterested,  earnest  wotk 
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in  their  behalf  bj  men  whose  daily  lives  are  in  no  wise  divided  from  their 
own,  and  heartily  respond  to  what  is  doing  for  them. 

Toynbee  Hall  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  London  University 
Settlements,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  vast  city  other  organizations  are  carry- 
ing on  a  similar  work.  They  are  different,  however,  in  that,  for  the  most 
part,  they  represent  each  a  school  of  thought  or  religious  beliet  Though  no 
work  could  be  more  truly  religious  than  Toynbee  Hairs,  it  has  no  avowed  re- 
ligious aims,  and  men  of  all  shades  of  belief  join  in  its  labors. 

Oxford  House,  in  "the  squalid  streets  of  Betbnal  Green,"  stands  for  the 
young  EUgh  Church  party  of  Oxford.  Its  means  may  be  more  conspicuously 
religious,  but  its  eud  differs  in  no  important  degree  from  that  of  Toynbee 
HalL  From  seven  to  fifteen  young  Oxford  men  carry  on  the  resident  work. 
They  are  assisted  by  a  great  many  undergraduate  visitors.  The  University 
Club,  begun  in  1886  with  twelve  members,  and  now  counting  fifteen  hundred 
workingmen  on  its  rolls,  is  one  of  the  chief  undertakings  of  the  House. 
With  the  Club  are  connected  a  large  co-operative  store  for  general  merchan- 
dise and  small  co-operative  societies  in  special  branches  of  trade.  A  number 
of  minor  clubs  for  different  objects  are  also  managed  from  Oxford  House. 
In  outdoor  preaching,  hospital  visiting,  houses  of  shelter,  and  especially  in 
sanitary  work  for  the  neighborhood,  great  good  is  accomplished.  The  Oxford 
House  Papers,  t^o  volumes  of  collected  lectures  delivered  at  the  House  by 
Oxford  scholar^,  are  highly  valuable  cootributions  to  the  literature  of  popular 
religion;  The  personal  influence  of  the  men  of  this  Settlement  is  closely  akin 
to  that  of  the  Toynbee  residents. 

On  a  smaller  scale  than  either  of  these  Settlements,  several  other  groups 
of  cultivated  men  and  women  are  doing  a  like  work  in  London.  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward's  University  Hall  works  upon  lines  which  readers  of 
**  Robert  Elsmere"  will  readily  imagine.  The  spread  of  radical  Bible  crit- 
icism is  not  the  least  noticeable  of  its  aims.  The  Wesleyans  and  Jews  have 
each  their  Settlement.  One  of  the  most  efficient  of  them  all  is  the 
Women's  University  Settlement,  where  graduates  of  Girton,  Newnham 
and  other  women's  colleges  do  an  excellent  work,  under  Mrs.  Bamett's 
guidance  and  largely  through  charities  already  organized,  for  children  and 
women.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  other  phases  of  the  Settlement 
work  even  in  London.  In  Birmingham,  Glasgow  and  Bdinburgh,  missions 
and  Settlements  of  college  men  are  equally  active. 

The  first  attempt  in  the  direction  of  Settlement  work  in  New  York  was 
made  by  the  Neighborhood  Guild  nearly  five  years  ago.  Like  the  English 
Settlements  it  has  been  conducted  by  college  graduates,  though  few  In  num- 
ber, living  in  the  midst  of  the  people  they  have  tried  to  reach.  Personal 
influence,  mainly  through  men's,  girls'  and  boys'  clubs  for  social  and  other 
purposes,  has  been  the  chief  means  towards  the  Guild's  achievements.  The 
Neighborhood  Guild  has  not  yet  realized  its  ambition  to  become  the  Toynbee 
Hall  of  New  York,  but  though  its  activity  has  not  been  so  constantly  great 
as  its  founders  hoped,  it  has  done  a  steady,  good  work.  Its  extension  into  a 
University  Settlement  adequate  to  the  city's  needs  is  now  api>arently  near 
at  hand. 

The  Women's  College  Settlement,  of  New  York,  has  for  the  past  few 
years  been  doing  excellent  things  in  its  Rivington  Street  House.  Seven  or 
more  graduates  of  Smith,  Wellesley,  Vassar,  and  Bryn  Mawr,  one  of  them 
a  physician,  living  at  their  own  expense  within  its  walls  and  helped  by  fre- 
quent visitors,  have  carried  on  their  quiet  work  for  the  neighboring  women 
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and  children.  The  region  is  Inhabited  laigely  by  BoBsian  Jews,  tbonc^ 
many  other  races  are  represented.  Clubs  and  classes  teach  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  district  many  things,  from  physical  culture  to  ix>litical  science, 
besides  the  good  manners  they  leam  by  example  alone.  A  military  drill 
appeals  strongly  to  the  boys.  The  girls  are  instructed  in  hygiene  and  house> 
hold  arts  of  the  highest  value  to  women  of  all  classes.  The  Settlement's  free 
library  of  fifteen  hundred  Tolumes  has  had  within  the  past  year  the  astonish- 
ing circulation  of  ten  thousand.  The  baths  in  the  basement  do  their  share  of 
civilieing,  and  are  most  heartily  appreciated.  On  thirsty  days  the  neighbor- 
ing saloons  are  said  to  find  a  formidable  rival  in  the  free  ice-water  fountain 
in  front  of  the  Settlement.  A  Summer  Home  maintained  by  the  Settlement 
gives  children  in  groups  of  about  twenty  a  series  of  fortnight  outings  in  the 
country.  There  are  too  many  good  things  about  the  work  for  one  to  relate 
here,  and  publicity  is  rather  shunned  than  sought. 

A  similar  Settlement  of  women  is  about  to  be  formed  in  Philadelphia.  In 
Chicago,  Hull  House,  more  distinctly  due  to  one  woman  of  wealtii  and  less  a 
College  Settlement,  is  conducted  on  a  kindred  plan.  Andover  House,  Bos- 
ton's University  Settlement,  has  just  begun  its  labors.  It  is  too  early  to  say 
exactly  what  lines  will  be  followed  and  what  results  attained.  At  its  head 
is  a  man  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  London  Settlements,  the  author  of 
the  book  from  which  much  that  is  said  of  English  matters  in  this  sketch  is 
drawn.  There  is  little  danger,  therefore,  of  groundless  experiments,  and  the 
best  of  good  things  may  be  expected. 

Indeed,  the  time  for  looking  upon  University  Settlements  as  experiments 
has  passed.  To  the  clear  examples  of  London  and  New  York,  common  sense 
adds  the  assurance  that  every  new  element  of  the  plan  is  a  good  one.  The 
poor  are  inevitably  better  for  close  association  with  whole-souled  men  and 
women  working  for  them  in  methods  that  do  not  permit  a  suspicion  of 
sham.  And  through  re-action  upon  the  Settlers— so  to  call  them— and  the 
half  of  society  into  which  they  are  bom,  the  benefits  cannot  be  confined  to 
the  poor  alone.  No  one  device  of  men  is  going  to  "  solve  the  social  prob- 
lem," but  University  Settlements  bid  fair  to  do  a  larger  share  of  the  good 
work  than  some  more  noisy  projects. 

M.  A.  DB  WOLFB  HOWB,  Jb. 
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THE  MAN,  OR  THE  PLATFORM? 

BY  8EKAT0B  M.  8.  QUAY,  OF  PBKKSYLVANIA  ;  SEXATOK  O.  G. 
VEST,  OF  MI8S0UBI  ;  BEPBESEirTATIVE  C.  A.  BOUTELLE,  Oi 
MAINE  ;  BEPBESENTATIVB  J.  C.  BUBBOWS,  OF  MICHIGAN  ; 
BEPBE8ENTATIVE  W.  L.  WILSON,  OF  WEST  VIBGINIA  ;  AND 
BEPBESENTATIYE  C.  D.  KILGOBE,  OF  TEXAS. 


SENATOR  QUAY: 

The  Man,  or  the  Platform  ?  Personality,  or  Principle — which 
is  more  potent  in  national  politics  ?  Should  party  fealty  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  candidate  rather  than  upon  the  issue  ho 
is  put  forward  to  represent  ? 

These  are  the  questions  suggested  by  the  topic  you  furnish. 
They  aiy  broad,  historically  considered,  but  as  they  concern  the 
politics  of  the  United  States  to-day  they  may  be  briefly  and 
readily  answered. 

The  conventions  of  the  great  political  parties  at  Minneapolis 
and  Chicago  next  month  will  present  to  the  electors  two  candidates 
for  the  Presidency.  They  will  also  place  before  the  people  tlieir 
statements  of  belief  and  opposing  theories  of  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration. The  candidate  successful  at  the  election  will  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  administering  the  office  of  Chief  Ex- 
ecutiye  so  as  to  carry  out,  wherever  practicable,  the  principles 
enunciated  by  his  party  simultaneously  with  his  nominatiou. 
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Thus,  once  in  four  years  is  presented  to  our  people  a  choice  not 
only  between  men,  but  between  policies  of  goyemment.  The 
relative  importance  of  either  yaries  with  the  year,  almost  with  the 
hour.  It  is  affected  by  domestic  industrial  conditions,  by  com- 
mercial affairs  and  prospects,  and  by  foreign  relations.  Practi- 
cally then  the  relative  value  of  the  Man  and  the  Platform  fluc- 
tuates with  the  changing  political  conditions.  The  battle  of  1884 
was  a  contest  of  personality.  Issues  were  obscured  by  flights  of 
missiles  aimed  at  the  character  of  the  candidates,  and  the  result 
was  believed  by  many  to  have  been  determined  neither  by  the 
strength  of  the  batteries  of  abuse  nor  the  accuracy  of  the  artiller- 
ists, but  by  skilful  jugglery  with  the  ballot-boxes  of  a  limited 
and  thickly  populate  portion  of  a  single  State. 

The  campaign  of  1888  was  preeminently  one  of  issues  rather 
than  of  candidates.  Abuse  was  practically  eliminated,  and  the 
preference  of  voters  for  either  candidate  was  a  far  less  important 
factor  than  was  the  sense  of  voters  upon  the  question  of  protec- 
tion to  American  industry.  Upon  this  the  Republican  party 
won,  though  the  Democratic  candidate  was  weighted  by  the  fact 
that  his  campaign  was  an  effort  to  make  him  his  own  successor. 
Somewhat  in  lino  with  the  anti-third-term  idea  is  a  theory — aplas- 
tic as  yet,  but  tough  and  indurating  to  conviction — of  the  impolicy 
of  attempting  a  Presidential  reelection.  Owing  to  the  enormity 
and  the  antagonisms  of  the  corporate  and  material  interests  of 
the  country,  the  clash  of  disappointments  and  resentments  in  per- 
sonal ambitions,  and  the  almost  exact  equipoise  of  parties,  the  re- 
tention of  a  President,  no  matter  how  wisely  and  impartially  and 
skilfully  (politically  speaking)  he  may  have  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  high  office,  is  difficult,  and  the  Democratic  candidate 
would  certainly  have  been  much  stronger  in  1888  had  he  not  been 
elected  in  1884.  If  there  was  any  perversion  of  the  ballot  in  1884 
there  was  none  at  the  pivotal  points  in  1888.  Personal  factors  in 
this  campaign  were  the  unassailable  character  of  the  Republican 
candidate  and  his  marvellous  faculty  for  discussing,  day  after  day, 
great  and  varying  public  questions  in  speeches  all  differing  in 
form  and  without  an  error  of  treatment  or  blunder  of  expression. 

The  campaign  of  1892  will  again  be  conducted  upon  principle 
rather  than  personality.  This  is  demonstrated  in  advance  of  the 
conventions  by  the  varying  prospects  of  at  least  two  of  the 
aspirants  for  the  Democratic  nomination,  which  rise  and  fall  as 
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the  financial  issue  promises  to  become  more  or  less  prominent  in 
the  platform  of  that  party.  The  Bepublican  candidate  will 
represent  a  definite  industrial  policy  already  framed  in  law^  and  a 
currency  of  stable  yalue  in  domestic  and  foreign  transactions. 

The  other  question,  that  of  party  fealty,  ought  never  to  arise, 
because  the  party  organizations  ought  to  be  so  sensitiye  to  public 
opinion,  and  so  wisely  led  by  those  influential  in  council,  as  never 
to  evolve  a  candidate  unworthy  of  his  cause.  When  the  question 
is  raised  it  is  always  unfortunate,  not  merely  as  affecting  practical 
results,  but  as  diverting  the  attention  of  the  masses  from  policies 
to  persons.  Such  a  campaign  is  one  of  prejudice  rather  than 
education.  However,  as  party  organizations  have  wrought  since 
Presidential  nominations  have  been  made  by  national  conven- 
tions, there  has  been  no  occasion  when  voters  ought  not  fairly  to 
base  their  choice  of  parties  upon  platforms  rather  than  upon 
candidates. 

M.  S.  Quay. 


SENATOR  VEST: 

It  would  be  an  ideal  republic  in  which  parties,  candidates, 
and  voters  were  influenced  entirely  by  a  desire  for  the  general  good. 

It  is  not  pessimistic,  however,  to  admit  that  the  time  will 
never  come  in  a  country  controlled  by  popular  suffrage  when 
platforms  will  not  be  framed  and  candidates  selected  with  the 
leading  purpose  of  carrying  elections.  Nor  will  higher  civiliza- 
tion, with  increased  wealth  and  luxury,  bring  a  change  for  the 
better.  More  expensive  methods  in  private  life  and  growing 
governmental  patronage  will  furnish  greater  temptations  to  sacri- 
fice convictions  and  principles  upon  the  altar  of  expediency. 

The  art  of  constructing  a  political  platform  so  as  to  suit  many 
interests  and  opinions,  exposing  as  little  surface  as  possible  to  the 
fire  of  an  enemy,  is  with  conventions  an  important  feature  of 
partisan  management ;  but  the  public  generally  has  come  to  re- 
gard these  quadrennial  manifestoes  much  as  it  does  railway 
notices  to  the  effect  that  ''  Passengers  will  not  stand  on  the  plat- 
form when  the  train  is  moving ; ''  or,  in  other  words,  it  believes 
that  the  party  will  pay  little  attention  to  its  platform  after  the 
canvass. 

This  statement  may  seem  harsh  and  exaggerated,  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  facility  with  which  parties  have  constructed 
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and  disregarded  platforms  in  the  past  justifies  the  opinion  that 
political  exigencies  will  be  equally  potent  in  the  future. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  in  every  instance  where  a 
party  has  disregarded  its  platform  the  motive  has  been  vicious  or 
corrupt,  for  in  anew  and  rapidly  developing  country  where  con- 
ditions and  issues  are  changing  constantly,  there  can  be  no  fixed 
and  immutable  policy  declared  by  any  organization  that  should 
certainly  govern  its  action  in  every  contingency.  This  is 
especially  true  in  a  large  degree  as  to  economic  questions  and  the 
details  of  administration ;  for  what  might  be  demanded  by  the 
highest  patriotism  in  certain  environments  would  with  changed 
conditions  become  '' midsummer  madness.'' 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  for  instance,  that  in  our  early  his- 
tory patriotism  may  have  advocated  the  encouragement  by  Con- 
gress of  infant  industries  ;  but  when  these  infants  have  become 
not  only  full  grown,  but  exacting  and  oppressive  veterans  in  their 
demands  for  governmental  partnership,  the  system  of  encourage- 
ment once  necessary  must  be  regarded  as  unjust  and  wicked  dis- 
crimination. 

Modified  and  qualified  as  just  stated,  the  fact  yet  remains 
that  political  platforms  have  steadily  deteriorated  in  their  influ- 
ence upon  voters  until  the  platitudes  of  which  they  are  usually 
composed  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  traditional  accompaniment 
of  a  convention,  occupying  in  public  estimation  the  same  relation 
to  a  canvass  as  the  brass  bands  and  torchlight  processions  which 
are  expected  to  attract  the  citizens'  attention,  although  they  may 
not  affect  his  judgment. 

Parties,  however,  and  their  machinery  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  popular  government.  They  elicit  free  discussion  and  insure 
vigilant  inquiry,  with  legitimate  criticism  as  to  public  measures 
and  men.  To  denounce  party  organization  as  an  unmixed  evil  is 
like  decrying  fire  and  water  because  they  often  cause  disaster. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  parties  are  divided  only  upon  the  question 
of  controlling  ofScial  patronage. 

Between  the  Democratic  party  and  its  opponents  have  always 
existed,  and  will  always  exist,  radical  and  fundamental  differ- 
ences in  regard  to  the  constitutional  grants  of  power,  especially 
those  affecting  taxation  and  revenue,  which  must  always  align 
the  mass  of  intelligent  voters  on  one  side  or  the  other.  No  plat- 
form is  necessary  to  this  result 
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The  fnndamental  and  irreconcilable  disagreement  between  those 
who  insist  that  the  constitution  embodies  certain  specific  grants 
of  power  from  the  States  to  the  federal  government^  the  limita- 
tions of  which^  fairly  construed,  must  apply  to  all  public  ques- 
tions, and  those  who  believe  that  the  general- welfare  clause  of  the 
constitution  permits  the  federal  authorities  to  do  anything 
which  they  believe  necessary,  began  with  the  convention  which 
framed  the  federal  constitution  and  will  continue  to  the  end. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  from  the  nature  of  the  controversy 
and  the  history  of  past  political  contests,  that  heredity  of  opinion, 
sectional  feeUjjg,  or  deliberate  investigation  and  honest  convic- 
tion, will  cause  a  majority  of  voters  to  act  constantly  with  one  of 
the  two  great  parties. 

Between  the  opposing  forces  stands  that  large  body  of  voters 
known  as  Independents  and  Mugwumps,  who  profess  allegiance 
to  neither  party,  and  whose  action  must  decide  the  evenly  balanced 
contest. 

With  them,  platforms  and  political  history  amount  to  little,  or 
they  would  be  found  acting  with  those  who  are  regular  soldiers 
under  a  party  flag. 

It  is  useless  to  deny  that  party  bonds  are  more  easily  broken 
than  they  were,  and  that  the  personality  of  candidates  is  becom- 
ing more  potent.  The  number  is  fast  increasing  of  voters  who 
prefer  in  the  candidate  courage  and  honesty  to  high-sounding 
declamation  in  the  platform.  Of  course  when  the  platform 
announces  principles  and  policies  which  commend  themselves 
to  the  judgment  and  conscience,  and  the  candidate's  character 
gives  assurance  that  he  will  adhere  to  these  principles  and 
policies,  the  path  of  duty  is  plain.  When,  however,  the  platform 
is  acceptable,  but  the  candidate  lacks  the  essential  attributes  of 
honesty,  courage,  or  ability,  a  very  different  question  is  presented 
to  the  voter. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  party  which 
offers  an  unworthy  candidate  must  pay  the  penalty  by  losing 
popular  respect  and  confidence. 

The  strength  of  republican  government  is  in  the  honest  in- 
stincts of  the  people,  and  it  is  impossible  to  convince  an  honest 
voter  that  it  is  his  duty  to  support  a  man  for  office  whom  ho 
believes  to  be  dishonest  or  incompetent.  The  trickster  may 
for  a  time  deceive  his  constituency,   but  the  man  who  deals 
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fairly,  sincerely,  and  courageously  with  public  questions  will 
always  in  the  end  command  popular  respect  and  confidence.  He 
may  be  often  mistaken  as  to  his  duty,  and  be  sometimes  called 
upon  to  oppose  heresies  which  haye  many  adherents,  but  the 
people  by  intuition  will  at  last  reject  the  demagogue  and  cling 
to  one  whom  they  belieye  to  be  candid  and  courageous. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  no  platform  can  embrace  all 
the  questions  which  may  arise  in  the  rapid  deyelopment  of  a 
great  country  but  fairly  beginning  its  career  as  a  nation,  and  the 
people  are  justified  in  believing  that  the  best  guaranty  of  safety 
to  the  ship  of  state  is  haying  at  the  helm  a  bjipf  and  honest 
pilot. 

The  political  history  of  our  country  shows  that  the  idols  of 
the  people  haye  not  been  our  most  accomplished  statesmen,  but 
men  whose  courage  and  patriotism  were  questioned  only  by  party 
rage.  Jackson  and  Lincoln  had  neither  the  majestic  character 
of  Washington,  the  yaried  knowledge  and  culture  of  Jefferson, 
nor  the  eloquence  of  Clay  and  Webster,  but  the  people,  with  that 
unerring  instinct  which  is  better  than  the  learning  of  all  the 
schools,  trusted  them  implicitly. 

G.  G.  Vest. 

THE  HON.  G.  A.  BOUTELLB : 

As  THEobiect  of  elections  under  our  form  of  goyemment  is  to 
secure  the  most  satisfactory  representation  of  the  wishes  of  the 
people  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  it  seems  natural 
that  more  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  declarations  of 
principle  and  policy  in  behalf  of  which  appeals  are  made  to  popu- 
lar support  than  to  the  individuality  of  candidates  who  are  put 
forward  as  the  exponents  of  the  doctrines  or  ideas  of  the  sup- 
porters, and  who  may  often  be  comparatively  little  known  by  the 
great  mass  of  voters. 

The  fundamental  fact  that  our  political  system  is  based  upon 
the  competition  of  parties  representing  distinct  theories  or  practices 
of  government,  and  not  upon  the  contests  of  factions  devoted  to 
the  fortunes  of  individual  chiefs  or  leaders,  seems  to  render  it  in- 
evitable that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  average  voter 
should  be  governed  more  by  the  declarations  of  public  policy  to 
be  inaugurated  or  maintained  than  by  his  impressions  as  to  the 
personal  characteristics  of  the  candidates. 
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I  think  this  tendency  is  clearly  shown  in  the  history  of  our 
most  important  Presidential  elections.  In  1860  the  name  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  become  hardly  m6re  familiar  to  the  country 
at  large  than  his  homely  features,  the  likenesses  of  which  were  so 
curiously  scanned  after  his  defeat  of  the  famous  William  H. 
Seward  in  the  Eepublican  national  convention.  It  was  the 
clarion  cry  of  '*  Free  soil  for  free  men  V  that  aroused  the  march- 
ing legions  of  that  yictorious  campaign,  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  liberty-loving  people  identified  the  standard-bearer  with  the 
insphring  challenge  of  the  platform  :  "  We  deny  the  authority  of 
Congress,  of  a  territorial  legislature,  or  of  any  individual  to  give 
legal  existence  to  slavery  in  any  territory  of  the  United  States  /" 

Who  can  doubt  that  four  years  later,  when  the  great  Presi- 
dent had  become  better  known,  but  when  the  spirit  of  faction 
was  strongly  aroused  against  him,  the  victory  at  the  polls  was  far 
more  largely  influenced  by  the  issue  joined  between  the  parties 
than  by  all  that  was  said  or  thought  of  the  personal  qualities  of 
the  candidates.  The  loyal  sentiment  of  the  nation  rallied  to  the 
support  of  the  President,  because  his  party  declared  against  any 
basis  of  peace  except  unconditional  surrender,  and  had  called 
upon  the  Government  "  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  utmost 
possible  vigor  to  the  complete  suppression  of  the  Eebellion.'' 
Not  even  the  candidacy  of  the  distinguished  soldier  who  had  but 
recently  been  the  idolized  chief  of  the  Union  armies,  and  who 
vainly  sought  to  throw  his  military  prestige  into  the  scale  as  an 
assurance  of  patriotism,  could  save  the  Democratic  party  from 
the  popular  rebuke  which  overwhelmed  the  authors  of  a  platform 
that  pronounced  the  war  a  *^  failure,^'  and  demanded  immediate 
overtures  for  peace,  three  weeks  after  Farragut  had  thundered 
through  the  gates  of  Mobile  Bay,  almost  at  the  very  hour  when 
Tecumseh  Sherman  was  marching  into  Atlanta  to  split  the  Con- 
federacy wide  open,  and  when  Grant  and  Sheridan  were  tighten- 
ing their  death-grip  on  the  throat  of  the  Rebellion,  in  Virginia. 

With  principles  so  vital  and  momentous  at  stake,  the  most 
conspicuous  personalities  were  dwarfed  in  comparison,  and  the 
people  followed  not  a  leader,  but  the  gleaming  banner  of  a  be- 
loved and  imperilled  country,  to  the  defence  of  which  they  were 
summoned  by  the  dauntless  proclamation  of  the  Republican 
party. 

So,  in  1868,  while  the  renown  of  the  foremost  military  hero 
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of  the  war  was  undoubtedly  an  important  aid  to  the  party  that 
nominated  General  Grant,  the  Republican  success  was  still  more 
largely  due  to  public  approval  of  the  demand  for  ''equal  suffrage 
for  all  loyal  men  in  the  South/*  and  the  pledge  that  "  the  na- 
tional honor  requires  the  payment  of  the  public  indebtedness  in 
the  uttermost  good  faith  to  all  creditors.''  The  denunciation 
''of  all  forms  of  repudiation  as  a  national  crime''  struck  the 
popular  chord  of  integrity,  and  met  with  quick  response  from  a 
people  who  had  shed  their  blood  as  freely  as  they  had  contributed 
their  money  to  uphold  the  national  honor. 

In  1872  the  unexpected  nomination  of  the  famous  Protection- 
ist, Horace  Greeley,  by  a  conyention  of  "  revenue-reformers," 
followed  by  a  reluctant  indorsement  by  a  Democratic  national 
convention,  involved  such  incongruity  that  the  framing  of  a  dis- 
tinctive party  platform  was  impossible,  and  a  disastrous  defeat 
resulted  from  the  attempt  to  secure  the  election  of  one  of  the 
ablesfc,  and  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  excellent,  men  in 
public  life,  as  the  Presidential  candidate  of  a  party  whose  doc- 
trines and  policies  he  had  for  many  years  mercile^y  ridiculed 
and  denounced. 

In  1876  and  1880,  it  will  be  remembered,  after  making  all  al- 
lowance for  the  popular  interest  in  the  candidates,  that  the  serious 
contentions  of  the  two  campaigns  were  over  the  planks  of  the  re- 
spective platforms.  In  the  former  year  the  Republicans  insisted 
upon  redemption  of  United  States  notes  in  coin  and  a  tariff  in 
the  interest  of  American  labor,  while  the  Democrats  denounced 
the  protective  tariff  and  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  Resumption 
act.  In  1880  the  Republicans  won  again  on  a  platform  reaffirm- 
ing the  principle  of  protection  and  declaring  the  "complete  pro- 
tection of  all  citizens  in  all  their  privileges  d  immunities  the 
first  duty  of  the  Nation."  The  Democrats  declared  for  "  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only,"  and  denounced  as  "the  fraud  of  1876-7"  the 
very  tribunal  which  they  had  so  earnestly  invoked. 

In  1884  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Blaine  brought  into  the  fore- 
ground of  a  Presidential  canvass  the  most  brilliant  and  powerful 
individuality  in  American  politics,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  remarkable  enthusiasm  created  by  his  famous  tour  of  the 
Northern  States,  in  which  his  unequalled  versatility  and  personal 
magnetism  were  so  potently  employed  in  behalf  of  his  party.  But 
Mr.  Blaine's  fame  and  his  marvellous  hold  upon  the  Republicans 
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of  the  country  were  based  upon  the  fact  that  he  had  become 
so  widely  recognized  as  the  most  fearless  and  trenchant  champion 
of  the  cherished  principles  of  Sepublicanism^  and  he  was  sup- 
ported as  the  embodiment  of  the  platform  on  which  he  stood.  I 
have  my  own  opinion  as  to  the  result  of  that  Presidential  can- 
vass and  the  methods  by  which  it  was  reached,  but,  without  going 
into  that  collateral  discussion,  I  think  I  may  safely  assume  that 
no  one  will  claim  that  popular  interest  in  the  personality  of  Mr. 
Cleyeland  was  a  principal  factor  in  the  Democratic  success  in 
1884. 

In  1888  Mr.  Cleveland's  renomination  gave  his  party  the  benefit 
of  such  prestige  as  attached  to  the  first  Democratic  administra- 
tion since  1861,  and  the  selection  of  General  Harrison  by  the 
Sepublicans  gave  them  a  candidate  froni  an  illustrious  family, 
who  had  rendered  gallant  service  in  the  field  and  made  an  excel- 
lent reputation  during  his  term  in  the  United  States  Senate,  but 
no  campaign  was  ever  fought  more  directly  upon  the  principles  of 
the  party  platforms  than  that  in  which  the  Democratic  President 
was  defeated  in  his  own  State  and  beaten  by  sixty-five  majority  of 
the  electoral  votes,  in  spite  of  the  suppression  of  popular  suffrage 
in  the  solid  South.  No  stronger  evidence  of  the  popular  interest 
in  the  party  creeds  could  be  found  than  is  furnished  by  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  last  Presidential  campaign,  in  which  the  Mills 
Tariff  Bill  was  made  a  leading  issue  by  its  indorsement  in  the 
Democratic,  and  denunciation  in  the  Republican,  platform.  The 
same  feature  is  conspicuously  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Blaine's  famous  interview,  in  which  he  criti- 
cised President  Cleveland's  message  and  expounded  the  Sepubli- 
can  doctrine  just  prior  to  the  1888  campaign,  exercised  a  greater 
influence  upon  IJ*"'  eanvass  than  the  personality  of  either  of  the 
distinguished  Presichntial  candidates.  I  may  add  that  the  dec- 
laration of  the  Sepifblican  national  platform  in  favor  of  temper- 
ance undoubtedly  saved  to  that  party  many  thousands  of  votes 
that  it  would  otherwise  have  lost. 

My  conclusion  is,  that  the  declarations  of  the  principles  and 
policies  of  the  parties  will,  in  this  year's  campaign,  as  in  the  past, 
have  greater  influence  with  the  voters  than  the  individuality  of 
candidates.  Of  course  this  view  is  predicated  upon  the  condition 
that  the  candidates  shall  be  fairly  acceptable  and  representative 
men  ;  for,  while  I  believo  the  American  people  have  more  regard 
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for  principles  than  for  individuals,  I  am  equally  sure  that  the 
nomination  of  an  unmistakably  bad  man  for  the  great  oflSce  of 
President  of  the  United  States  is  a  dangerous  experiment  for  any 
party.  The  people  may  be  deceived,  but  they  will  not  knowingly 
elevate  to  the  chair  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  any  man  un- 
worthy of  the  respect  of  his  countrymen. 

In  this  age  of  telegraphs  and  fast  mails  the  people  think,  and 
know  what  they  want,  and  will  declare  in  their  respectivo 
platforms  the  policies  they  desire  to  have  carried  out.  The 
Republican  party  will  confidently  make  its  appeal  for  an  honest 
ballot,  an  honest  currency,  and  a  tariff  that  will  protect  Ameri- 
can labor  and  develop  all  the  resources  of  our  magnificent 
country.  On  that  platform  it  will  not  fail  to  place  a  candidate 
worthy  of  the  public  confidence.  On  all  these  doctrines  the 
Democrats  must  join  issue  unequivocally ;  or  the  evasion  will  con- 
demn them.  Ne  party  can  dodge  or  straddle  the  leading  issues 
this  year,  and  while  the  silver  question  has  found  Mr.  Cleveland 
tongue-tied  in  Rhode  Island  and  Mr.  Hill  dumb  in  the  Senate, 
the  party  platform  mast  speak  out  as  the  Democratic  House  has 
spoken,  and  the  candidate  will  be  judged  by  the  party  and  the 
platform. 

Believing  that  the  avowed  principles  of  the  Republican  party 
furnish  the  soundest  basis  for  the  prosperity  of  the  American 
people,  and  having  faith  in  their  intelligence  and  patriotism,  I 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  rendering  of  their  judgment 
between  the  two  great  parties,  wherever  that  judgment  can  be 
freely  and  fairly  expressed. 

C.   A.   BOUTELLE, 


THE  HON.  J.  C.  BURROWS : 

In  a  government  like  ours,  resting  on  free  and  popular  suf- 
frage, it  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  vote. 
His  ballot  is  his  voice,  and  the  ballot-box  the  only  medium  through 
which  he  can  make  it  effective  on  questions  of  public  policy,  and 
secure  their  crystallization  into  law.  Even  this,  however,  most  be 
done  by  indirection.  This  is  from  necessity  a  representative 
government.  At  stated  intervals  public  servants  are  chosen  by 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  to  speak  and  act  for  them  in  the 
conduct  of  governmental  affairs.  The  candidates  for  these  official 
positions  both  in  the  State  and  in  the  nation  are  usually  selected 
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throagh  the  instramentality  of  party  organization,  and  so  become 
the  representatives  and  exponents  of  party  principles  and  purposes. 

When  party  candidates  have  been  selected  and  political  creeds 
promnlgated,  the  intelligent  and  honest  voter  will  identify  him- 
self with  that  political  organization  which  most  nearly  represents 
his  views  on  questions  of  governmental  policy.  Of  course  the 
first  duty  of  the  voter,  who  has  a  just  conception  of  the  obligation 
he  owes  to  society  and  the  State,  is  to  thoroughly  and  conscien- 
tiously examine  every  question  upon  which  he  is  called  to  pass 
judgment,  wholly  free  from  all  partisan  bias,  and  reach  a  conclu- 
sion with  sole  regard  to  the  public  weal.  Too  many  voters,  es- 
pecially young  men,  determine,  or  rather  drift  into,  party  allegi- 
ance first,  and  settle  their  political  convictions  afterwards.  A  nec- 
essary prerequisite  to  intelligent  partisanship  is  intelligent  in- 
vestigation and  well-grounded  judgment  touching  matters  of 
public  concern. 

Parties  never  make  issues — issues  form  parties  and  so  crystal- 
lize individual  thought  into  political  action. 

The  voter  having  previously  determined  and  settled  his  creed 
of  political  faith,  it  becomes  his  duty  to  identify  himself  with 
that  party  which  stands  committed  to  the  policy  he  approves.  In 
no  other  way  can  he  hope  to  give  effect  to  his  views  on  public 
questions. 

This  is  a  government  by  parties  springing  from  the  people, 
and  the  individual  citizen  must  speak  through  party  organization, 
or  not  at  all.  To  this  end  the  body  of  the  people  composing 
political  organizations  select  delegates  to  a  national  convention, 
empowering  them  to  promulgate  the  party's  platform  and  nomi- 
nate the  party  candidate  to  be  supported  thereon.  This  platform 
is  supposed  to  embody  the  dominant  views  of  the  adherents  of 
the  party,  and  the  opinions  of  the  candidate  selected  are  presumed 
to  be  in  harmony  with  the  party's  declaration  of  principles.  If 
the  platform  contains  a  clear  and  unequivocal  declaration  of 
party  faith  and  purposes  touching  all  matters  of  political  contro- 
versy, and  the  candidate  in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  or  otherwise, 
fully  indorses  the  principles  of  the  party  as  therein  set  forth,  the 
voter,  if  his  views  are  in  harmony  with  the  candidate  and  the 
platform,  can  give  to  such  a  party  conscientious  and  vigorous 
support. 

But  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  a  large  and  respectable 
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minority  of  the  party  are  not  in  accord  with  the  party  platform 
in  some  of  its  material  declarations,  and  the  party  nominee  is 
known  to  hold  opinions  contrary  to  those  embodied  in  the  party 
platform.  In  other  words,  the  platform  may  represent  the  con- 
trolling thought  and  policy  of  the  party,  while  the  candidate  is 
known  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  minority.  In  such 
ctise  the  voter  may  be  at  a  loss  to  determine  his  political  action. 

Party  mainagers,  however,  usually  contrive,  when  great  and 
serious  differences  divide  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party,  to  con- 
struct a  platform  in  such  doubtful  phrase  as  to  make  it  suscepti- 
ble of  an  interpretation  to  suit  either  faction  of  the  party,  and 
thus  hold  the  party  adherents  in  line.  If,  however,  a  serious  dif- 
ference exists  between  the  adherents  of  a  party  and  its  candidate, 
both  party  and  candidate  will,  in  their  desire  for  success,  «eek  to 
cover  up  that  difference  by  obscurity  of  language.  The  absence 
of  clear  statement,  either  by  the  party  in  its  platform  or  the  can- 
didate in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  inten- 
tional deception.  In  such  a  case,  neither  the  party  nor  the  candi- 
date can  have  the  slightest  claim  upon  the  allegiance  of  the  voter. 
Language  of  doubtful  meaning  in  a  party  declaration  or  by  a  can- 
didate upon  a  question  sharply  at  issue  is  not  to  be  tolerated  by  a 
self-respecting  people.  Obscurity  of  language  on  important  ques- 
tions of  public  policy  is  conclusive  evidence  of  dishonest  purpose, 
and  is  of  itself  sufficient  reason  for  distrust  of  a  party  or  its  can- 
didate or  both.  The  clearest  possible  statement  of  party  faith  is 
due  from  a  party  and  its  candidate,  and  only  such  avowal  can 
command  the  respect  and  support  of  the  honest  voter. 

But  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  party  in  its  platform  makes 
unequivocal  declaration  touching  vital  issues  of  national  con- 
cern, and  the  nominee  is  known  to  hold  views  opposed  to  such 
declaration,  the  question  arises.  Which  should  exert  a  controlling 
influence  over  the  voter  in  determining  his  political  action — the 
platform,  or  the  candidate  ?  In  the  first  place  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  of  any  party,  actuated  by  an  honest  purpose,  nominating 
a  candidate  known  to  be  opposed  to  its  declaration  of  principle  in 
any  material  part  as  embodied  in  its  platform  ;  and  it  is  equally 
incomprehensible  that  a  candidate  can  be  found  so  lost  to  all  sense 
of  personal  honor  as  to  accept  a  nomination  on  a  platform  with 
which  he  is  not  in  full  accord.  But,  if  such  a  condition  were 
possible,  it  would  carry  on  it^s  face  such  an  expression  of  duplic- 
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ity  as  ought  to  drive  the  honest  voter  from  all  affiliation  with 
that  political  organization.  It  would  justly  forfeit  the  con- 
fidence of  the  voter  both  in  the  party  and  its  candidate.  Some- 
body is  to  be  deceived.  If  the  principles  of  the  party  as 
announced  in  its  platform  are  to  be  carried  out  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  views  of  the  candidate^  those  who  voted  for  the 
candidate  rather  than  for  the  platform  are  to  be  betrayed ;  while^ 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  views  of  the  candidate  are  to  control,  then 
the  voter  who  sustains  the  party  by  reason  of  its  platform  is  to  be 
deceived.  Thus,  in  either  event,  a  portion  of  the  voters  will 
surely  be  betrayed.  Under  such  circumstances,  if  there  is  a 
party  having  a  platform  and  candidate  in  harmony^  and  they  are 
both  in  accord  with  the  views  of  the  voter  on  the  vital  questions 
at  issue,  the  intelligent  and  honest  citizen  will  identify  himself 
with  such  a  political  organization,  whatever  its  name  or  his  own 
previous  political  affiliation. 

If,  however,  the  voter  lacks  the  moral  courage  to  wholly  sever 
his  connection  with  such  a  party,  then  it  becomes  material  to 
inquire  which  should  determine  his  vote— the  platform,  or  the 
candidate.  Unquestionably  the  platform.  Party  principles  as 
expressed  in  party  platforms,  and  supplemented  by  party  power, 
are  stronger  than  the  convictions  and  purposes  of  any  one  man, 
and  in  the  end  will  surely  prevail.  The  candidate,  whatever  his 
personal  judgment,  will  not  be  able  to  withstand  the  solicitations 
of  his  party,  upon  whose  support  he  must  depend  for  future 
political  preferment.  He  may  be  ever  so  determined,  party  and 
personal  considerations  will  prompt  him  to  find  a  way  to  his 
party's  support  and  the  abandonment  of  individual  purposes. 
The  platform  of  a  party,  representing  the  convictions  and  judg- 
ment of  the  majority  of  the  party  adherents,  will  certainly  pre- 
vail over  the  convictions  of  the  candidate  who  is  under  the 
strongest  possible  temptation  to  come  to  and  agree  with  the  con- 
trolling element  of  his  party.  Under  these  conditions,  the  voter 
should  look  alone  to  the  platform  in  determining  his  political 
action. 

J.    0.    BUBBOWS. 

THB  HON.  WILUAM  L.  WILSON: 

It  took  fifty  years  of  party  contests  in  the  United  States  to 
develop  the  existing  machinery  of  national  conventions  for  nomi- 
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Dating  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  and  for  settimg  forth,  by 
way  of  formal  platform,  the  principles,  professions,  and  promises 
of  the  party. 

This  does  not  imply  that  previons  campaigns  were  kcking  in 
definite  issues  or  were  devoid  of  partisan  heat  and  bitterness.  It  is 
doubtful  if  we  ever  had  more  rancor  in  our  politics  than  in  the 
Jacksonian  era,  when,  in  addition  to  the  burning  issues  that 
excited  and  divided  the  people,  the  strong  personal  antagonism 
of  candidates  aroused  like  feelings  among  their  supporters. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  was  the  first  Democratic  candidate  nominated 
by  a  national  convention,  but  not  until  his  second  candidacy,  in 
1840,  was  a  platform  of  party  principles  also  made  part  of  the 
work  of  the  convention.  As  we  read  this  first  official  statement 
of  principles  made  by  representatives  of  the  party  thus  assembled, 
we  find  it  a  clear,  honest,  and  reasonably  explicit  statement  of 
fundamental  Democratic  faith,  and  of  the  attitude  of  the  party  to 
the  great  controversies  of  the  day. 

But  the  first  Democratic  candidate  with  a  platform  was  inglo- 
riously  routed  by  a  candidate  who  ran  without  the  aid  or  incum- 
brance of  any  platform,  and  whose  supporters,  although  kindled 
with  an  enthusiasm  never  equalled  in  any  of  our  national  cam- 
paigns, could  not  have  united  on  any  common  ground,  except 
that  of  hostility  to  the  administrations  of  Jackson  and  of  his  suc- 
cessor and  political  heir.  Van  Buren. 

It  is  clear  then,  from  a  review  of  our  Presidential  canvasses, 
both  before  and  since  1840,  that  a  party  platform  is  not  a  neces- 
sary equipment  for  a  political  battle,  and  that  great  issues  may 
be  clearly  understood  and  vigorously  fought  over  without  being 
put  into  any  definite  and  official  formula. 

But  as  long  as  our  system  of  national  conventions  continues, 
we  shall  have  both  a  candidate  and  a  platform  from  every  great 
party,  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  say  whether  the  one  or  the  other 
should  be  most  regarded  by  the  patriotic  voter  in  determining 
his  political  action. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  no  voter  ought  to  support 
a  party  whose  programme  as  to  great  questions  he  does  not  ap- 
prove, or  to  vote  for  a  Presidential  candidate  whose  personal  and 
political  integrity  he  does  not  believe  to  be  above  reproach. 

When,  however,  one  reviews  the  platforms  issued  during  the 
past    twenty-five  years  by  national  conventions  and  finds  them 
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80  fall  of  boastful  rhetoric  and  insincere  profession^  so  nntrne 
and  sweeping  in  condemnation  of  political  opponents,  and,  in  the 
light  of  experience,  so  little  trustworthy  as  to  promise  and  pledge, 
he  is  obliged  to  conclude  that  party  platforms  alone  are  unsafe 
guides  for  determining  his  political  action  at  the  polls. 

The  position  of  our  great  historical  parties  on  almost  all  main 
issues  is  determined  for  them,  not  so  much  by  their  resolutions 
in  national  convention,  as  by  their  past  history,  their  traditions 
and  the  general  beliefs  and  feelings  of  their  members,  so  that 
these  quadrennial  platforms  are  often  of  no  special  significance, 
except  as  they  amuse  us  by  their  artful  dodging  on  inconyenient 
temporary  issues,  and  their  efforts,  by  virtuous  protestation,  "  to 
pander  to  the  better  element/^  Nevertheless,  there  are  times 
when  party  platforms  become  matters  of  vital  controversy,  which 
bring  on  heavy  battles  within  the  party  ranks,  or  even  result,  as 
with  the  Democratic  party  in  1860,  in  their  temporary  disruption. 
It  is  precisely  at  these  times  that  both  the  platform  and  the  can- 
didate become  exceedingly  important.  Whenever  the  people  are 
in  dead  earnest  as  to  important  public  questions  they  will  not 
tolerate  any  juggling  with  them  in  platforms,  and  they  choose 
leaders  more  for  their  merits  than  for  reasons  of  expediency.  In 
less  earnest  times,  the  ''  dark  horse/'  or  the  unknown  candidate, 
who  has  few  party  antagonisms  and  a  brief  or  colorless  public 
record,  is  often  token  as  a  stronger  runner  before  the  people 
than  a  real  party  leader. 

Yet  the  preference  for  such  a  candidate  in  itself  shows  the 
desire  to  escape  the  criticism  upon  the  man  which  a  better-known 
personality  or  more  conspicuous  public  record  might  bring  into 
the  canvass.  Conceding,  however,  on  the  basis  of  these  general 
and  obvious  remarks,  the  importance  of  a  party  platform,  and 
the  duty  of  every  party  to  deal  in  frank  and  sincere  utterance,  I 
believe  that  the  man  is,  in  the  long  run,  more  important  than 
the  platform:  first,  because  the  great  parties,  as  a  rule,  occupy  well 
known  positions  on  public  issues,  and,  secondly,  because  in  the 
character  and  ability  of  the  candidate,  we  find  the  best  pledge  of 
the  party's  sincerity  and  professions. 

No  rarer  good  fortune  can  befall  a  political  party  than  to  find  or 
develop  a  truly  great  leader.  By  such  a  great  leader  I  mean  a 
man  who,  to  the  capacity  of  leadership,  adds  the  sincerity  and 
intelligence  to  lead  in  the  path  of  patriotic  and  party  duty.    It 
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is  not  possible  to  exaggerate  the  worth  of  sach  a  man  to  his 
party  and  to  his  country  when  important  questions  arise  that 
cannot  safely  be  committed  to  universal  suffrage  for  immediate, 
off-hand  decision.  It  is  at  just  such  dangerous  crises  that 
ordinary  politicians  and  ordinary  leaders  refuse  to  tell  the  people 
disagreeable  truths,  are  eager  to  flatter  their  ignorance,  and  are 
only  anxicus  to  find  out  where  the  people  want  to  go,  regardless 
of  the  ultimate  effect  on  party  or  country. 

The  most  thoughtful  student  of  politics  in  our  day  has  truly 
said,  that  the  danger  to  democratic  institutions  comes  when  vital 
questions  are  submitted  to  popular  decision  that  it  requires  tension 
of  thought  to  understand  and  some  self  denial  to  submit  to  their 
correct  decision. 

Any  long  divergence  between  '' democratic  opinion  and 
scientific  truth  as  applied  to  human  societies  ^'  involves  serious 
disaster. 

If,  at  such  vital  time,  some  leader  who  has  a  strong  hold  on  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  his  party  uses  that  respect  and  confi- 
dence to  save  it  from  temporary  delusion  and  serious  error,  he 
does  it  a  service  that  a  myriad  of  mere  party  managers  could  never 
accomplish.  Moreover,  a  true  leader  has  an  infiuence  on  the  morale 
of  a  party  that  can  come  from  no  other  source.  ''How  quickly," 
says  Mr.  Bagehot,  in  his ''  Physics  and  Politics,''  "  a  leading  states- 
man can  change  the  tone  of  a  community.  We  are  most  of  us  earnest 
with  Mr.  Gladstone ;  we  were  most  of  us  not  so  earnest  in  the 
time  of  Lord  Palmerston.  The  change  is  what  every  one  feels, 
though  no  one  can  define  it.  Each  predominant  mind  calls  out  a 
corresponding  sentiment  in  the  country ;  most  feel  it  a  little. 
Those  who  feel  it  excessively,  express  it  excessively ;  those  who 
dissent  are  silent  or  unheard.'' 

It  becomes  patriotism  to  strengthen  the  respect  of  the  masses 
for  such  a  leader,  and  to  encourage  their  confidence  in  his  faith- 
fulness to  their  true  interests,  because  it  is  chiefiy  when  they  are 
prone  to  go  wrong,  or  are  most  exposed  to  error  in  their  decisions, 
that  this  confidence  comes  to  their  rescue,  and  saves  them  from 
the  penalties  that  invariably  follow  political  as  other  misdoing. 

If  it  be  said  that  I  am  giving  undemocratic  prominence  to 
mere  leadership,  I  answer  that  even  under  universal  suffrage  we 
must  take  men  as  they  are  and  with  the  training  which  they 
bring  out  of  the  past.    The  Democratic  party  to-day,  and  hence- 
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forward,  has  no  more  urgent  poliidcal  duty  than  the  education  of 
the  people  to  the  honest  and  capable  performance  of  the  york  of 
self-goyemment,  and  I  am  but  repeating  a  truth  as  old  as  Chris- 
tianity, and  even  older,  when  I  say  that,  in  the  education  of  the 
masses,  the  life  of  the  teacher  is  more  catching  than  his  tenets. 

In  the  ages  and  countries  of  the  past,  military  heroism  was 
the  prime  yirtue  of  citizenship,  as  the  chief  duty  of  the  citizen 
was  to  defend  the  life  and  liberty  of  his  country  from  foreign 
enemies.  In  our  own  land,  and  under  free  institutions^  the  prime 
virtue  of  citizenship  is  the  ciyic  heroism  that,  in  the  defence  of 
true  political  principles,  makes  light  of  personal  sacrifices,  and 
does  not  hesitate  to  withstand  the  clamors  of  the  people,  the  ardor 
civium  prava  jubentium,  when  it  is  nec^jsary  to  save  the  life  or 
liberty,  good  name  or  prosperity,  of  the  country  from  the  vital 
mistakes  of  its  own  people. 

Let  us  do  what  we  can  to  develop  this  type  of  heroism,  and, 

wherever  we  find  it  in  robust  existence,  to  clothe  it  with  such 

popular  confidence  and  official  trust  that  it  need  not  waste  itself 

in  vain  sacrifice,  but  inure  to  the  safety  and  permanent  good  of 

the  country. 

William  L.  Wilsok. 


THE  HON.  C.  D.  KILGORE : 

A  POLITICAL  party,  according  to  Edmund  Burke,  is  "  an  asso- 
ciation of  men  united  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  by  their  joint 
efforts  the  public  welfaie  upon  principles  about  which  they  agree/' 
Political  parties  do  not  exist  except  among  a  free  people,  and  they 
are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  free  government  and  constitu- 
tional liberty. 

The  principles  professed  by  a  party,  and  upon  which  it  seeks 
public  favor,  by  modem  usage  find  expression  in  party  platforms. 
Such  platforms  declare  boldly  on  such  principles  and  policy  as 
have  the  united  and  enlightened  sanction  of  the  party— cautiously 
on  such  as  are  not  yet  baptized  fully  into  party  fellowship. 

In  the  year  1800  a  congressional  caucus  gave  to  the  world  the 
first  party  platform  known  to  American  politics.  It  was  an  able 
and  forceful  presentation  of  the  political  creed  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
luminously  defining  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  and  accurately  in- 
terpreting the  delegated  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  reserved  powers  of  the  State  Government.  He  was  chosen 
VOL.  CLIV.— KO.  426.  34 
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President  of  the  United  States  as  the  great  exponent  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  party  he  had  founded.  From  1800  to  1844  contests 
for  political  supremacy  were  conducted  without  any  formal  pro- 
mulgation in  party  platforms  of  the  political  principles  upon 
which  the  battle  was  fought,  though  the  canvass  was  in  each  case 
made,  and  candidates  were  elected,  on  issues  clearly  defined  and 
well  understood  by  the  people.  The  successful  candidates  of  that 
period  were  each  an  issue  in  himself  more  potent  than  all  the 
platforms  that  could  have  been  devised. 

Party  conventions  do  not  create,  but  merely  advance,  policies 
and  principles.  These  are  greater  than  men  and  parties  and 
platforms, — are  immutable  and  ever-living.  They  are  as  well 
understood  by  the  people  before  as  after  a  convention  has 
named  its  candidate  and  announced  its  platform.  The  candidate 
is  in  many  instances  predetermined  by  public  expression,  and  the 
convention  only  ratifies  the  popular  choice,  and  avows  his  opinions 
as  to  the  polity  of  the  government  and  the  policy  and  principles 
upon  which  it  should  be  administered.  If  either  Mr.  Sherman, 
or  Mr.  McKinley,  or  Mr.  Cleveland,  or  Mr.  Carlisle  should  be 
nominated,  without  any  announced  platform,  and  be  elected 
President,  there  would  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  people  as 
to  the  principles  and  policy  which  would  prevail,  and  no  man 
would  have  to  inquire  of  his  neighbor,  or  ''  read  it  out  of  a  book,  *' 
in  order  to  be  enlightened  on  the  subject. 

Public  men  and  public  measures  are  so  closely  identified  that 
any  representative  man  of  high  character,  strong  intellectuality, 
and  pronounced  convictions  on  great  public  questions,  with  the 
inspiration  of  a  courageous  statesmanship,  stands  before  the 
country  as  the  embodiment  of  the  well-known  fundamental 
principles  of  the  party  to  which  he  belongs.  Such  a  man,  as  a 
candidate,  combines  all  the  elements  of  strength,  and  he  can 
command  the  zealous  and  enthusiastic  support  of  his  own 
party  and  of  many  conservative  men  of  all  parties — platform  or 
no  platform. 

A  political  party  may  be  united  on  well-understood  vital  prin- 
ciples, and  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  wide  apart  on  important 
questions  of  policy.  In  such  cases  it  is  slow  to  pronounce  on  a 
specific  policy  which  has  not  secured  the  sanction  of  the  great 
body  of  the  party,  and  the  failure  to  declare  satisfactorily  on  some 
such  question  will  not  repel  voters  who  are  mainly  in  accord  with 
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the  principles  expressed  in  the  platform  and  represented  by  an 
acceptable  candidate.  They  are  won  by  the  great  governing 
principles  to  which  they  yield  assent,  partially  or  entirely,  and  if 
a  clean,  brave,  able,  patriotic  man  and  statesman  leads  the  fight, 
the  people  will  stand  by  him  though  the  platform  be  not  acceptable 
in  all  things. 

The  people  are  strongly  wedded  to  a  pnre  and  aggressive 
policy  vitalized  by  a  lofty  regard  for  principle  and  clean 
methods.  They  are,  as  a  mass,  loyal  to  that  leadership  which 
tends  to  elevate  and  purify  the  politics  of  the  country.  They 
believe  that  principle  ought  to  be  placed  high  above  spoils ;  that 
a  political  party  ought  to  be  conducted  so  as  to  advance  the 
principles  which  it  professes  and  which  give  it  life ;  that  the 
government  ought  to  be  administered  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
welfare  and  in  accord  with  the  principles  and  policy  about  which 
they  agree.  They  have  an  idea  that  a  party  has  a  higher  and 
nobler  mission  than  the  mere  achieving  of  success,  that  it  may 
distribute  public  plunder  to  those  who  have  public  favor. 

No  platform,  however  binding,  can  impose  any  restraint  on  the 
cunning,  corrupt  politician  or  the  meandering,  unscrupulous 
spoilsman.  He  employs  methods  which  have  a  tendency  to 
debauch  the  people,  and  perpetually  menace  liberty  and  good  gov- 
ernment. 

The  history  of  Presidential  contests  demonstrates,  with  fairly 
conclusive  force,  that  the  personality  of  the  candidate  has  more 
to  do  with  success  than  any  declaration  of  principles  contained  in 
the  platform.  The  people  will  support  with  enthusiasm  a  can- 
didate for  President  whoso  character  and  standing  command 
their  admiration,  though  the  platform  does  not  meet  the  sanc- 
tion of  their  judgment. 

Nominate  a  man  well  and  widely  known  to  be  the  exponent  of 
the  purer  and  better  principles  of  free  government,  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  the  elements  of  a  progressive,  enlightened,  and  cour- 
ageous statesmanship,  able  and  upright,  of  clean,  direct,  and 
honorable  methods,  and  whose  greatness  stands  confessed  in  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  and  a  vast  army  of  patriotic  voters  will 
flock  to  our  ranks,  and  success  will  unfailingly  reward  our  fidelity 
to  principle. 

0.  D.  KiLOORE. 
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"To  PUT  the  true  praise  "  of  an  original  and  first-class  man, 
especially  if  he  be  one's  contemporary,  **  and  set  it  on  foot  in  the 
world,  '*  is  not  always  an  easy  matter.  Sir  Wm.  Petty,  who  used 
the  words  I  have  quoted  in  conversation  with  Pepys,  said  in  the 
same  connection  that  good  writers  were  not  admired  in  their  own 
age  because  there  were  so  few  persons  at  any  time  that  did  mind 
the  "  abstruse  and  the  curious/'  But  there  is  one  class  of  good 
writers  who  are  always  admired  in  their  own  day,  and  the  tmo 
praise  of  whom  is  quickly  set  on  foot.  I  mean  those  writers  who 
use  the  language  and  speak  the  thought  of  their  time. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  writers  who  do  not  speak  the 
language  and  the  thought  of  their  time,  but  of  a  time  to  come  or 
a  time  just  dawning,  whose  true  praise  is  slow  in  getting  under 
way.  It  is  an  old  story  and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  in  connec- 
tion with  our  Poet  of  Democracy,  Walt  Whitman,  whose  just 
appreciation  is  so  tardy  in  getting  ahead  among  current  readers. 
Probably,  however,  it  is  no  more  tardy  than  he  himself  antici- 
pated, as  he  declared  at  the  outset  of  his  career  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  wait  to  be  understood  for  the  growth  of  the  taste  of  him- 
self, and  that  the  proof  of  the  poet  was  to  be  sternly  deferred  till 
his  country  had  absorbed  him  as  affectionately  as  he  had  absorbed 
it.  The  absorption  by  a  people  like  ours,  so  thoroughly  under 
the  illusion  of  the  refined  and  the  conventional,  of  a  poet  like 
Whitman  must  be  a  slow  process,  if  it  ever  thoroughly  takes  place. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  Whitman  not  only  to  speak  in  the 
democratic  spirit,  but  to  exemplify  it  in  his  own  person,  and  he 
has  done  so  with  a  frankness  that  has  shocked  and  repelled  current 
readers.    The  penalty  has  been  that  his  true  praise  has  been 
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delayed,  and  false  praise  and  false  censure  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  misleading  the  public  with  regard  to  him. 

The  false  praise  has  come  from  those  who  simply  welcomed  him 
as  a  great  rebel  against  the  current  literary  mode,  or  a  bold  defier  of 
prevailing  social  conventions.  Much  as  I  cherish  the  memory  of 
the  eloquent  and  chivalrous  Wm.  D.  O'Connor,  and  great  as  was 
his  service  in  many  ways  to  Whitman,  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
when  he  praised  him  for  his  outspokenness  on  matters  of  sex,  be- 
cause the  great  masters  of  the  past  had  been  outspoken,  his  praise 
was  false  and  misleading.  Whitman's  friends  have  no  right  to 
appeal  in  his  behalf  to  a  court  whose  jurisdiction  he  has  denied. 
''  Leaves  of  Grass''  is  not  modelled  upon  the  past ;  it  makes  a  bid 
for  the  suffrage  of  the  future,  and  if  it  speaks  out  freely  upon 
matters  of  sex,  the  author  must  show  a  deeper  reason  than  the 
precedents  of  other  times. 

His  false  censure  has  come  mainly  from  those  who  had  not 
the  wit  or  the  patience  to  understand  him  (which  is  true  of  the 
most  of  his  adverse  critics),  and  who,  because  he  was  not  like 
other  poets,  denied  that  he  was  a  poet  at  all. 

His  true  praise  must  be  sought  in  his  faithfulness  to  his  own 
standards,  in  the  degree  in  which  he  has  spoken  in  the  spirit  of 
democracy,  of  science,  and  the  modern  ;  not  only  spoken,  but 
lifted  and  suffused  these  things  with  poetic  emotion,  his  results  bear- 
ing upon  the  problems  of  life  in  a  helpful  and  stimulating  way. 
'^  Leaves  of  Grass"  requires  a  large  perspective ;  you  must  not 
get  your  face  too  near  the  book.  Yon  must  bring  to  it  a  magna- 
nimity of  spirit,  a  charity  and  faith  equal  to  its  own.  Looked  at 
too  closely  it  often  seems  incoherent  and  meaningless ;  draw  off  a 
little  and  let  the  figure  come  out.  The  book  is  from  first  to  last  a 
most  determined  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  large,  reflective,  mag- 
netic, rather  primitive,  thoroughly  imaginative  personality  to  de- 
scend upon  the  materialism  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  especi- 
ally upon  a  new  democratic  nation,  now  in  full  career  upon  this  con- 
tinent, with  such  poetic  fervor  and  enthusiasm  as  to  lift  and  fill  it 
with  the  deepest  meanings  of  the  spirit  and  disclose  the  order  of 
universal  nature.  The  poet  has  taken  shelter  behind  no  precedent, 
or  criticism,  or  partiality  whatever,  but  has  squarely  and  lovingly 
faced  the  oceanic  amplitude  and  movement  of  the  life  of  his 
times  and  land,  and  fused  them  in  his  fervid  humanity,  and  imbued 
them  with  deepest  poetic  meanings*    One  of  the  most  striking 
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featares  of  the  book  is  the  adequacy  and  composure^  even  joyous- 
ness  and  elation^  of  the  poet  in  the  presence  of  the  huge  material- 
ism and  prosaic  conditions  of  our  democratic  era.  He  spreads 
himself  over  it  all^  he  accepts  and  absorbs  it  all,  he  rejects  no 
part ;  and  his  quality,  his  individuality,  shines  through  it  all,  as 
the  sun  through  vapors.  The  least  line,  or  fragment  of  a  line,  is 
redolent  of  Walt  Whitman.  Whether  he  makes  poetry  of  it  all 
may  be  questioned,  but  he  never  ceases  to  rule  it  and  master  it. 

The  thought  that  is  ever  fermenting  in  him,  tingeing  everything 
he  ever  wrote  in  prose  or  verse,  revolving,  taking  new  forms,  ramify- 
ing through  his  whole  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  and  drawing 
all  his  energies  in  its  train,  was  the  thought  of  his  country,  its 
present  needs,  its  future  prospects.  We  find  him  thinking,  de- 
siring, loving  nothing  else,  planning,  planting, watering  for  nothing 
else,  writing  his  poems  with  the  sole  purpose  to  fuse  and  compact 
his  country.  He  has  touched  no  theme,  named  no  man  not  related 
in  some  way  to  America.  The  thought  of  it  possessed  him  as  thor- 
oughly as  the  thought  of  Israel  possessed  the  old  Hebrew  prophets. 
Indeed  it  is  the  same  passion,  and  flames  up  with  the  same  vitality 
and  power ;  the  same  passion  for  race  and  nativity  enlightened  by 
science  and  suffused  with  the  modern  humanitarian  spirit.  Israel 
was  exclusive  and  cruel.  Democracy,  as  exemplified  in  Walt 
Whitman,  is  compassionate  and  all-inclusive  : 

"  My  spirit  has  passed  in  compassion  and  determination  around  the  whole 
earth; 

I  have  looked  for  equals  and  lovers  and  found  them  ready  for  me  in  aU 
lands; 

I  think  some  divine  rapport  has  equalized  me  with  them. 

You  vapors,  I  think  I  have  risen  with  you,  moved  away  to  distant  conti- 
nents, and  faUen  down  then,  for  reasons. 

I  think  I  have  blown  with  you«  you  winds ; 

You  waters,  I  have  flnger'd  every  shore  with  you.** 

\^hitman  is  of  the  people  undoubtedly,  but  it  is  not  the 
conscious  America  that  he  speaks  for  and  expresses  so  much  as 
it  is  the  unconscious,  the  America  of  destiny  and  of  history,  the 
America  that  Europe  fears  and  loves  and  is  interested  in,  and 
comes  here  to  see  and  looks  in  our  literature  to  find,  but  fails  to 
see  or  find,  or  at  least  only  in  hints  and  fragments.  The  con- 
scious America,  the  America  that  has  so  far  expressed  itself  in 
our  poetry  and  art  and  criticism  is  quite  a  different  thing.  Cer- 
tain traits  and  aspirations  of  our  people  are  much  clearer-voiced 
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in  the  New  England  poets  than  in  Whitman— in  Lowell  and 
Longfellow  and  Whittier,  the  aspiration  for  culture  and  refine- 
ment— ^for  the  well-bred,  the  well-dressed,  the  well-schooled,  the 
well-churched.  The  college,  the  church,  the  club,  the  lyceum — 
the  influences  and  currents  they  set  going — a  career  of  honor  and 
distinction,  or  of  usefulness  and  respectability — all  these  things 
are  voiced  in  our  standard  poets.  What  Whitman  has  expressed, 
or  aimed  to  express,  is  more  latent  and  dynamical — more  like  the 
climate,  the  geology  and  geography,  and  the  brawn  and  fecun- 
dity, of  a  new  continental  race.  He  would  not  be  the  schoolmaster 
of  the  people,  he  would  be  their  prophet  and  savior. 

What  the  modern  spirit,  the  spirit  of  democracy,  means  when 
carried  into  the  sphere  of  art  and  poetic  utterance  may  be  a 
question.  Whitman  has  given  us  his  view  of  its  meaning — namely, 
to  effuse  the  atmospheres  of  actual  concrete  life  and  nature,  and 
not  at  all  the  housed  and  perfumed  atmosphere  of  the  accepted 
poets.  This  makes  his  undertaking  new  and  distasteful  to  cur- 
rent readers. 

The  lesson  of  this  poet  is  not  merely  one  in  philanthropy  or 
benevolence,  it  is  one  in  practical  democracy,  in  the  value  and 
sacredness  of  the  common,  the  near,  the  universal ;  it  is  that  the 
quality  of  common  humanity — workingmen,  farmers,  mechanics, 
soldiers,  sailors,  hunters,  etc. — is  the  quality  with  which  a  liter- 
ature for  our  age  and  country  is  to  be  saturated  and  filled.  The 
spirit  in  which  our  poet  writes  is  that  spirit  of  universal 
humanity  which  it  shares  with  all  natural  open-air  objects  and 
processes — ^the  only  spirit  in  which  man's  concrete  life  on  this 
globe  can  be  carried  forward.  We  do  not  live  and  breathe  and 
grow  and  multiply,  we  do  not  have  health  and  sanity  and 
wholeness  and  proportion,  we  do  not  subdue  and  improve 
and  possess  the  earth,  in  the  spirit  of  something  exclusive, 
exceptional,  far-away,  aristocratic,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
mon and  universal.  The  only  demand  is  that  the  common 
or  universal  shall  be  vitalized  with  poetic  thought  and  en- 
thusiasm, or  imbued  with  the  ideal  of  a  rare  and  high  excel- 
lence. Whitman's  poetry  is  ever  looking  to  superior  persons 
or  invoking  them,  is  ever  pointing  to  the  grandeur  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  common  and  the  near.  He  lifts  things  out  of  a 
corner,  out  of  a  class,  and  shows  their  universal  relationships — 
shows  that  all  things  are  beautiful  to  him  who  brings  the  spirit  of 
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beauty,  that  all  things  are  divine  to  him  or  her  who  brings  the 
thought  of  the  divine,  that  all  things  are  great,  every  one  with- 
out exception,  if  you  take  enough  of  the  picture  within  vision. 

The  poems,  I  say,  are  bathed  and  flooded  with  the  quality  of 
the  common  people ;  not  their  crudeness  and  vulgarity,  their 
half-culture,  but  with  the  commonness  and  nearness  which 
they  share  with  real  things  and  with  all  open-air  nature,  with 
hunters,  travellers,  soldiers,  workers  in  all  fields,  and  with 
rocks,  trees,  and  woods.  It  is  only  in  the  spirit  of  these  things 
that  a  man  himself  can  have  health,  sweetness  and  proportion ; 
and  only  in  their  spirit  that  he  can  give  an  essentially  sound 
judgment  of  a  work  of  art,  no  matter  what  the  subject  of  it  may 
be.  This  is  the  meaning  of  Burke's  remark  that  ^*  The  true 
standards  of  the  arts  are  in  every  man's  power,  and  an  easy 
observance  of  the  most  common,  sometimes  the  meanest,  things 
in  nature,  will  give  the  truest  lights.'* 

**  What  is  commonest,  cheapest,  nearest,  easiest,  is  Me,** 

says  our  poet, 

**  Me  going  in  for  my  chances,  spending  for  most  returns. 
Adorning  myself  to  bestow  myself  on  the  first  that  will  take  me. 
Not  asking  the  sky  to  come  down  to  my  good  will. 
Scattering  it  freely  forever." 

If  Whitman's  poetry  is  not  also  bathed  and  saturated  with  a 
lofty  and  determined  spirituality,  if  it  does  not  give  out  the  quali- 
ties of  the  noblest  thoughts,  the  most  chivalrous  behavior,  the 
most  stern  self-denial,  the  most  uncompromising  rectitude,  it  falls 
far  short  of  the  standards  which  must  be  held  up  to  us  in  this 
country. 

Most  of  the  hostile  criticism  of  Whitman  has  been  aimed  at 
a  man  of  straw.  Heine  made  a  vital  distinction  when  he  said  : 
"  The  critic's  great  error  lies  in  asking  *  What  ought  the  artist 
to  do  ?'  instead  of  asking  *  What  does  the  artist  intend  ?'"  Very 
few  critics  of  Whitman  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ask  what  does 
the  poet  intend  ?  what  are  his  aims  ?  what  are  his  methods  ? 
They  have  chosen  rather  to  say,  he  fails  to  do  this  or  to  do  that, 
he  fails  to  make  artistic  poems,  he  fails  in  the  principles  of  good 
taste,  he  fails  to  observe  all  the  proprieties,  he  fails  to  bring  us 
only  the  pleasing  and  the  beautiful. 

Suppose  he  did  not  work  with  this  end  in  view.  Suppose 
that,  instead  of  elaboniting  a  theme^  his  aim  was  to  exhibit  a 
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man.  Suppose  that,  instead  of  a  book  of  highly-wrought  poetic 
verse,  polished  and  finished  to  the  last  degree — the  interest  al- 
ways centering  in  the  theme,  never  in  the  man — his  purpose  was 
to  make  a  book  full  of  vista  and  suggestion,  full  of  escapes  and 
outlets,  with  flowing  but  incomplete  lines,  starting  thoughts  but 
never  elaborating  them,  begetting  beauty,  but  never  courting  it, 
producing  the  impression  of  something  fluid,  protean,  generat- 
ing, like  nature  herself ;  with  no  more  outside  art  than  have 
the  clouds  in  the  sky,  or  the  grass  in  the  fields,  or  the  leaves  upon 
the  trees,  seeing  to  it  only  that  life  and  power  pulse  through  it 
all.  We  are  not  troubled  about  the  arrangement  of  the  clouds, 
or  the  grass,  or  the  leaves.  May  not  poetic  thoughts,  images, 
and  concrete  objects  be  so  embosomed  in  a  great  personality,  so 
charged  and  vitalized  by  spiritual  emotion,  and  borne  along  by 
such  a  tide  of  living  power,  that  we  shall  rather  welcome  the  es- 
cape from  conscious  art  than  lament  the  want  of  it  ?  It  is  so  in 
nature  ;  why  may  it  not  in  a  measure  be  so  in  poetry  ?  It  seems 
to  me  the  only  question  is,  *' Are  you  man  enough  ?^'  My  own 
conviction  is  that  Walt  Whitman  has  shown  himself  man  enough. 
The  man-element  in  his  work  overtops  all  others,  and  gives  unity 
and  cohesion  to  all  others.  To  exploit  this  man-element,  to  satu- 
rate the  land  with  it,  his  poems  are  written.     He  may  well  say  : 

**  This  is  no  book ; 
Who  touches  this,  touches  a  man.** 

We  here  come  upon  a  marked  feature  of  the  poems  considered  as 
literary  performances,  upon  which  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid. 
It  is  never  so  much  the  theme  treated,  as  it  is  the  man  exploited 
and  illustrated.  Walt  Whitman  does  not  write  poems  strictly 
speaking,  does  not  take  a  bit  of  nature  or  life  or  character  and 
chisel  and  carve  it  into  a  beautiful  image  or  object,  or  polish  and 
elaborate  a  thought,  embodying  it  in  pleasing  tropes  and  pictures. 
His  purpose  is  rather  to  show  a  towering,  loving,  composite  per- 
sonality moving  amid  all  sorts  of  materials,  taking  them  up  but 
for  a  moment,  disclosing  new  meanings  and  suggestions  in  them, 
passing  on,  bestowing  himself  upon  whoever  or  whatever  will 
accept  him,  tossing  hints  and  clews  right  and  left,  provoking  and 
stimulating  the  thought  and  imagination  of  his  reader,  but  finish- 
ing nothing  for  him,  leaving  much  to  be  desired,  much  to  be  com- 
pleted by  him  in  his  turn. 

Our  interest  and  profit  are  always  in  the  poet  more  than  in  the 
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theme.  See  him  moving  through  life^  absorbing  and  transmnting 
its  elements^  drawing  out  their  meaning  and  value  and  passing  on^ 
identifying  himself  with  all  forms  and  conditions  of  our  national 
existence  and  situation^  and  putting  on  experience  after  experi- 
ence like  a  garment.  See  him  in  the  war  poems^  the  tender  nurse 
and  father  ;  see  him  in  "  Calamus  '*  the  loving  comrade,  the  type  of 
manly  affection ;  in  *' Salute  au  Monde '^  behold  him  raising  high 
the  hand  of  fellowship  towards  the  whole  world  ;  in  the  "  Song 
of  the  Open  Road  "  and  in  "  Crossing  Brooklyn  Ferry  '*  see  his  large 
and  subtle  philosophy  and  his  robust  faith  and  charity  : 

"  Now  I  reexamine  philosophies  and  religions. 

They  may  prove  weU  in  lecture  rooms,  yet  not  prove  at  aU  under  the 
spacious  clouds,  and  along  the  landscape  and  flowing  cunents." 

'*  Only  the  kernel  of  every  object  nourishes ; 
Where  \&  he  who  tears  off  ttie  husks  for  you  and  me. 
Where  \b  he  that  undoes  stratagems  and  envelops  for  you  and  me  f  " 

In  '*  Whispers  of  Heavenly  Death  "  behold  him  pensive  and 
yearning  before  the  inscrutable  mysteries  ;  in  *'  Sea  Drift  '*  see 
the  poet  in  him  trying  to  syllable  the  language  of  the  unresting 
sea  ;  in  the  poem  of  "  Myself  "  see  him  revelling  in  the  whole 
universe,  giving  free  rein  to  every  faculty  and  attribute  he  pos- 
sesses, and  abandoning  himself  to  a  play  of  power  unrivalled  in 
modern  poetry.  Always,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  the  man  exploited 
rather  than  the  theme  treated — it  is  action,  power,  personality  ;  it 
is  me,  it  is  you  ;  it  is  our  privileges  and  opportunities  ;  it  is  faith, 
hope,  charity ;  it  is  the  body,  the  soul,  immortality ;  it  is  our 
mastery  over  the  facts  of  nature  and  destiny.  He  gives  scenes, 
pictures,  momentary  glances  as  in  nature,  but  no  architectonics, 
no  finished  verbal  structure — nothing  apart  from  his  personality. 

We  have  the  poet's  own  word  that  the  main  motif  of  his  book 
is  the  treatment  of  man  as  he  is  in  himself,  in  his  own  rights : — 

*'  Pressing  the  pulse  of  the  life  that  has  seldom  exhibited  itself  (the  great 
pride  of  man  in  himself)  "— 

in  contradistinction  to  the  bards  of  the  past — who  have  treated 
man  as  the  *' creature  of  politics,  aggregates,  rulers,  and  priests. '* 
The  poets  of  English  literature  have  no  doubt  treated  human 
nature  more  or  less  relatively,  or  as  showing  itself  in  particular 
conditions  facing  this  or  that  problem  or  circumstance,  rather 
than  unloosed  and  confronting  them  all. 
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Our  poet's  aim  is  to  outline  a  typical  democratic  man  and  to 
treat  him  absolutely  as  he  is  in  himself^  to  speak  out  of  the  facts 
of  the  human  body^  the  human  passions^  and  the  moral  and 
spiritual  nature  per  se,  without  any  reference  to  precedents  or 
conventions^  or  to  schools  or  creeds ;  to  unfold  and  exploit  the 
natural  abysmal  man^  stripped  of  all  artificial  trappings^  freed 
from  many  of  the  distinctions  imposed  upon  him  in  civilized 
society  and  exulting  in  that  freedom. 

If  this  looks  like  a  return  to  the  savage — to  the  barbarian — the 
reader  has  only  to  refer  to  the  poems  themselves  to  see  that  this 
is  not  what  is  meant.  It  is  the  highly  developed  man — the  man 
atop  of  the  science  and  the  humanity  of  the  nineteenth  century — 
that  is  stripped  and  exploited,  stripped  of  all  ecclesiasticism,  but 
imbued  with  a  profound  religious  spirit ;  stripped  of  poetic 
traditions,  but  charged  with  poetic  insight  and  emotion  ;  stripped 
of  political  prejudices  and  preferences,  but  filled  with  the  most 
determined  patriotism  ;  freed  from  artificial  checks  and  restraints, 
but  quickly  responsive  to  all  generous  instincts  and  impulses  ;  up- 
holding temperance,  chastity,  spirituality ;  cherishing  the  old, 
the  poor,  the  deformed,  the  despised  ;  bringing  the  woman  flush 
with  the  man  ;  exulting  in  the  purity  and  sacredness  of  every 
organ  and  attribute  of  the  human  body,  and  speaking  out  of  that 
conviction  with  absolute  freedom  and  directness. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  poet's  plan  to  exhibit  man  as  a  member 
of  society,  or  the  club,  or  the  church,  or  the  family,  or  the  state, 
'  but  absolutely  as  a  member  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man, 
acted  upon  and  swayed  by  forces  that  make  for  the  longevity  and 
perpetuity  of  the  race.  Had  his  purpose  been  to  show  him  as 
subject  to  laws  and  conventions,  to  family  ties  and  to  worldly  pru- 
dence, the  outcome  had  been  different.  We  should  have  had  no 
'*  Children  of  Adam,'*  no  exposures  of  what  social  usage  covers 
up,  no  exhibition  of  '*  that  pride  which  refuses  every  lesson  but 
its  own.*' 

Everywhere  the  poet  identifies  himself  with  this  typical,  com- 
posite, democratic  man,  measuring  himself  by  the  largest  stand- 
ards, matching  his  spirit  against  the  cosmic  forces,  and  appro- 
priating to  himself  all  the  sins,  sufferings,  joys,  heroism  of  man- 
kind : 

**  I  match  my  spirit  against  yours,  your  orbs,  growths,  mountains,  brutes, 
Copious  as  you  are,  I  absorb  you  all  in  myself  and  become  the  master  myaeU, 
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This  same  composite^  all-embracing  character  is  seen  in  the 
poet  whom  he  outlines  and  illustrates: 

"  Whichever  the  sex,  whatever  the  season  or  place,  he  may  go  freshly,  and 
gently,  and  safely,  by  day  or  by  night. 

He  has  the  pass-key  of  hearts— to  him  the  responses  of  the  prying  of  hands 
on  the  knobs. 

His  welcome  is  universal— the  flow  of  beauty  is  not  more  welcome  or  uni- 
versal than  he  is.** 

*'  The  mechanics  take  him  for  a  mechanic. 
And  the  soldiers  suppose  him  to  be  a  captain,  and  the  sailors  that  he  has 

foUowed  the  sea. 
And  the  authors  take  him  for  an  author,  and  the  artists  for  an  artist. 
And  the  laborers  perceive  he  could  labor  with  them  and  love  them. 
No  matter  what  the  work  is,  that  he  is  one  to  foUow  it,  or  has  followed  it, 
No  matter  what  the  nation,  that  he  might  And  his  brothers  and  sisters 
there.- 


"  The  gentleaian  of  perfect  blood  acknowledges  his  perfect  blood. 

The  insulter,  the  prostitute,  the  angry  person,  the  beggar  see  themselves 

in  the  ways  of  him— he  strangely  transmutes  them. 
They  are  not  vile  any  more— they  hardly  know  themselves,  they  are  so 

grown." 

Whitman  averages  up  the  race,  but  the  whole  push  and  stress 
of  his  work  is  to  raise  the  average. 

*'  I  announce  a  man  or  woman  coming— perhaps  you  are  the  one. 

I  announce  a  great  individual,  fluid  as  nature,  chaste,  affdctionate,  com- 
passionate, fully  armed. 

I  announce  a  life  that  shall  be  copious,  vehement,  spiritual,  bold. 

And  I  announce  an  old  age  that  shaU  lightly  and  Joyfully  meet  its  tonnsla- 
tion.- 

Since  the  above  pages  were  written  the  subject  of  them  has 
passed  from  this  life.  Serenely,  expectantly,  almost  joyously, 
did  he  meet  his  translation.  Blessed  release  from  the  bondage  of 
disease  and  pain  !  As  we  performed  the  last  solemn  rites  over 
his  remains  that  March  day  in  a  Camden  cemetery,  the  sun  shone, 
the  birds  warbled,  the  waters  glinted,  and  a  great  spirit  of  con- 
tentment and  triumph  seemed  to  brood  over  the  earth, — all 
typical  of  the  ''large,  sweet  soul  that  has  gone.'*  Huge  granite 
blocks,  dear  Master  and  friend,  guard  the  portals  of  thy  tomb, 
but  the  symbols  of  thee  in  our  hearts  will  always  be  the  sunshine, 
the  tender  and  budding  growths,  and  the  flowing  currents  of  the 
world. 

John  Burroughs. 
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THE  FAMINE  IN  RUSSIA. 

BY  THE  HON.  CHARLES  EMORT  SMITH,  UNITED  STATES  MINISTER 
AT  ST.    PETERSBURG. 


The  present  famine  in  Bussia  is  one  of  those  stupendous 
catastrophes  which  almost  baffle  comprehension.  The  general 
figures  are  sufficiently  appalling  ;  but  it  is  only  when  we  picture 
the  individual  distress  in  its  grim  details  and  then  multiply  it  by 
millions  that  we  gain  an  adequate  conception  of  the  real  gravity 
of  this  calamity.  It  is  my  province  to  deal  only  with  the  facts  as 
they  are.  That  involves  statements  and  not  opinions.  It  con- 
cerns economics  and  not  politics.  There  are  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject which  for  obvious  reasons  cannot  here  be  touched  upon. 
Whether  the  visitation  of  Providence  has  or  has  not  been  aggra- 
vated by  administrative  faults,  whether  there  are  wrongs  which 
ought  to  be  righted,  whether  the  Russian  Government  is  or  is  not 
rich  and  strong  enough  to  deal  with  the  emergency,  are  not  ques- 
tions to  be  discussed  here.  When  famine  afflicted  Ireland,  the 
American  people  did  not  stop  to  ask  whether  the  opulent  and 
powerful  British  Government  could  take  care  of  it.  If  there  are 
things  to  be  said  on  other  points  this  is  not  the  place  to  say  them. 
If  there  are  representations  to  be  made  in  other  directions  they 
will  not  be  weakened  by  showing  just,  generous,  and  sympathetic 
friendship.  The  present  question  is  simply  one  oif  fact  and 
humanity.  But  even -the  salient  outlines  have  been  given  only 
in  fragmentary,  disconnected,  and  sometimes  contradictory  forms, 
and  an  authentic  statement  will  not  be  without  interest,  and 
possibly  not  without  value. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  in  the  very  heart  of  one  of  the  great  pow- 
ers of  Europe  there  are  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  millions  of  people 
in  absolute  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  dependent  upon 
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measares  of  relief  for  continued  existence.  Yet  this  is  the  simple 
truth.  The  area  over  which  the  famine  prevails  is  ten  times  as 
large  as  the  State  of  New  York.  It  contains  a  population  of 
more  than  thirty  millions.  To  say  that  one  half  of  this  vast 
population  are  in  utter,  helpless  destitution,  without  food  and 
without  means  of  getting  it,  and  that  they  must  have  perished  if 
continuous  succor  had  not  for  months  been  provided  from  other 
sources,  seems  incredible,  but  it  is  a  moderate  estimate.  Even 
this  statement  does  not  present  the  full  magnitude  of  the  scourge. 
Besides  the  millions  who  may  be  described  as  completely  depen- 
dent, there  are  other  millions  who  are  reduced  to  abject  penury, 
and  who  can  sustain  themselves  to  the  next  harvest  only  in  the 
most  precarious  way.  And  when  to  this  reign  of  gaunt  hunger 
we  add  the  ravages  of  disease,  the  epidemic  of  typhus,  the  suflfer- 
ing  from  the  severities  of  an  exceptionally  rigorous  winter,  the 
decimation  of  stock  and  destruction  of  material,  and  the  conse- 
quent diflBculties  of  recuperation,  we  have  a  picture  of  wide- 
spread distress  which  can  hardly  be  overdrawn. 

The  first  inquiry  which  naturally  suggests  itself  is,  whence 
comes  so  dire  a  disaster  ?  Is  it  possible  that  a  single  drought  has 
produced  a  famine  of  this  sweeping  character  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  there  was  a  general  failure  of  the  crops  throughout  such  an 
immense  area  of  the  richest  soil  in  Russia  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
such  utter  destitution,  which  reads  more  like  ancient  or  remote 
oriental  visitations,  can  come  within  the  range  of  the  modern 
European  system  ?  An  examination  of  a  few  crucial  facts  serves 
to  explain  what  is  at  first  almost  incomprehensible.  The  region 
covered  by  the  famine  embraces  what  was,  indeed,  only  a  short 
time  ago  the  most  fertile  and  productive  part  of  Russia.  But 
for  several  years  past  the  crops  have  been  steadily  diminishing. 
In  1886  the  distressed  provinces  produced  140,914,948  chetverts 
of  grain,  or  845,489,688  bushels.  In  1887  the  product  was  three 
million  chetverts  less  ;  in  1888,  thirteen  millions  less  ;  in  1889, 
thirty-five  millions  less ;  until  in  1891  it  sank  to  71,371,900 
chetverts,  or  only  about  one-half  that  of  1886.  A  compar- 
ison with  the  total  crops  of  the  Empire  shows  the  impor- 
tant relation  which  these  provinces  bear  in  the  general  pro- 
duction. Leaving  the  Caucasus  and  Poland  out  of  the  calcu- 
lation, in  1886  the  product  of  the  distressed  provinces  was  54.87 
per  cent.,  or  more  than  one-half  the  total  product  of  the  fifty 
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goyemments  of  Earopean  Bussia.    In  1891  the  ratio  fell  to  39.17 
per  cent. 

The  exports  were  not  reduced  in  the  same  proportion.  In 
1888,  the  highest  year,  they  amounted  to  484,891,000  poods,  or 
17,456,076,000  English  pounds.  In  1890  they  were  371,000,000 
poods ;  and  in  1891,  the  year  of  the  famine,  they  still  summed  up 
310,000,000  poods.  The  exports  of  1891  were  not,  of  course, 
from  the  crops  of  the  year,  but  from  the  resenres  of  previous 
years,  and  they  were  made  before  the  Imperial  prohibition  of  ex- 
ports came  into  eflfect.  Considering  the  production,  the  con- 
sumption, and  the  exports  together,  we  reach  a  significant  result. 
The  great  staple  of  Bussia  is  rye,  and  rye  bread  is  the  staff  of  life 
for  the  peasant.  According  to  the  best  calculations  that  are 
available,  the  reserve  of  rye  at  the  end  of  1888  was  about  338,- 
000,000  poods.  In  1889  the  consumption  and  exports  exceeded 
the  production  by  202,000,000  poods ;  in  1890  the  excess  was 
41,000,000  poods  ;  and  in  1891  it  was  283,250,000  poods.  Thus, 
despite  the  draft  upon  the  reserves  during  the  preceding  years, 
there  was  still  a  diminishing  surplus  until  the  fatal  blight  of  1891 
came  ;  but  that  brought  a  deficit  of  188,000,000  poods,  or  6,768, 
000,000  pounds.  As  the  amount  annually  consumed  per  capita 
is  reckoned  at  14J  poods,  or  522  pounds,  this  deficiency  of  rye-r 
which,  be  it-  remembered,  is  almost  the  exclusive  food  of  the 
peasant — is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  food  needed  for  the  suste- 
nance of  12,965,517  persons  for  a  year  I  There  follows  but  one  of 
two  jfltematives — either  starvation  or  summoning  other  supplies. 
The  total  harvest  of  1891  of  all  cereals  and  potatoes  for  the  sixty 
governments  of  European  Bussia  and  Poland,  deducting  the  ex- 
ports of  that  year,  was  about  14  poods  per  head,  or  a  deficit  of 
about  half  a  pood  as  compared  with  the  requirement.  With  the 
quantity  on  hand  at  the  beginning  there  was  probably  enough 
within  the  Empire,  if  rightly  distributed,  to  sustain  the  population. 
But  while  there  was  a  surplus  in  some  parts,  there  was  a  large  de- 
ficit in  others,  and  with  the  limited  means  of  communication  it 
was  impossible  to  establish  an  equilibrium. 

The  primary  explanation  of  this  complete  or  partial  failure  of 
the  crops  in  twenty  provinces  was  the  terrible  drought  in  1891. 
Over  a  large  part  of  the  afflicted  territory  five  months  passed 
without  a  drop  of  rain.  During  a  portion  of  this  time  a  burning 
sun  blistered  the  parched  soil  and  withered  every  vestige  of  veg- 
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etation.  But  there  were  other  and  concurrent  causes.  Through 
the  spring  the  fierce  winds  from  the  East  swept  over  the  un- 
sheltered steppes  and  blasted  the  early  promise.  The  winter 
of  1890-1891  was  one  of  little  snow,  and  the  unprotected  frozen 
soil  drank  less  than  the  usual  moisture  from  that  source.  Ordi- 
narily, with  the  melting  snow  and  spring  floods,  the  overflowing 
Volga  spreads,  like  the  Nile,  over  the  plains  along  some  parts  of 
its  border,  and  nurtures  a  coarse  grass  which  serves  as  fodder. 
But  even  this  failed  last  year.  There  was,  indeed,  an  accumu- 
lation of  all  the  plagues.  Millions  of  siiroks  or  Siberian  marmots 
— ^a  species  of  prairie-rat — made  their  appearance  in  some  prov- 
inces and,  having  lost  their  usual  granaries,  committed  great 
ravages.  What  the  peasants  call  blight-clouds — myriads  of 
insects  darkening  the  skies — hovered  over  the  land,  and  wher- 
ever they  rested  they  left  a  desert.  And,  finally,  in  estimating 
the  causes,  something  must  be  attributed  to  the  primitive  and  un- 
thrifty methods  of  cultivation.  The  famous  black  soil  of  Bussiais 
rich  and  deep,  and,  ordinarily,  when  "  tickled  with  a  hoe,  it  laughs 
with  a  harvest.'^  The  rude  wooden  ploughs  of  most  of  the  peas- 
ants penetrate  but  little  below  the  surface,  and  with  them  the 
drought  was  fatal.  But,  within  the  domain  of  the  same  drought, 
on  other  farms  where  improved  implements  were  used,  where  a 
greater  depth  was  reached,  where  irrigation  existed,  and  where 
the  suroks  were  guarded  against,  there  was  a  fair  yield. 

These  diverse  facts  from  different  localities  will  explain  the 
diverse  reports.  There  were  spots  even  in  the  famine  provinces 
where  the  crops  were  good.  There  were  districts  which  showed 
fair  harvests,  side  by  side  with  others  where  not  a  blade  of  grass 
or  a  sheaf  of  grain  was  reaped.  How  complete  the  failure  was  in 
many  sections  may  be  judged  from  one  of  many  illustrations 
within  my  personal  knowledge.  Prince  W.  owns  a  large  estate  in 
Tamboff.  He  has  a  valuable  stud  of  blooded  animals,  which 
naturally  receives  the  best  care.  Yet  so  utter  was  the  blight  in 
all  his  region  that  he  was  reduced  for  fodder  to  the  refuse  of  the 
sunflower  plant.  In  such  districts  the  besom  of  destruction 
swept  everything  before  it.  The  garden  of  vegetables  was  left  as 
desolate  as  the  field  of  grain.  Through  wide  districts  no  potatoes 
were  grown,  and  this  must  be  remembered  in  reckoning  th^  short 
supply  of  food.  In  former  days  there  were  magazines  within 
each  district  kept  constantly  full  of  reserves  of  grain  to  meet 
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emergencies.  But  with  the  extension  of  the  means  of  commnni- 
cation^  and  with  the  decline  of  direct  proprietary  interest  through 
the  abolition  of  serfdom,  these  safeguards  have  been  neglected. 
When  the  reserves  were  called  upon  they  were  found  to  be  miss- 
ing. The  magazines  had  crumbled  and  disappeared,  and  practi- 
cidly  the  only  stores  were  those  in  the  hands  of  the  speculators. 
The  drought  came  and  the  famine  followed,  with  no  hope  of  succor 
except  from  beyond  the  hapless  region  thus  smitten. 

When  we  pass  from  the  causes  to  the  consequences  we  touch 
a  depth  which  no  plummet  can  fully  sound.  The  distress  within 
the  fated  section  is  something  beyond  description.  Without 
attempting  to  picture  the  pathetic  scenes  which  are  reported  by 
every  observer,  it  may  be  possible  to  indicate  something  of  the 
nature  and  degree  of  the  suffering.  To  the  Bussian  peasant  the 
yearly  crop  is  everything.  He  saves  little  or  nothing,  but  one 
harvest  carries  him  to  the  next.  The  crop  md^ns  not  merely  food 
but  clothing,  fuel,  fodder,  taxes,  farm  necessities,  and  all  the 
requirements  of  his  simple  life.  When  it  fails  everything  fails 
with  it.  It  is  terrible  enough  to  think  of  fourteen  millions  of 
people  on  the  brink  of  starvation  and  saved  only  by  outside  relief. 
But  this  is  only  one  element  of  the  misery.  To  the  pangs  of 
hunger  have  been  added  the  hardships  of  a  bitter  winter.  The 
season  has  been  the  coldest  for  many  years,  and  it  has  been  difiS- 
cult  to  procure  material  even  for  the  scanty  iSre  that  serves  to  keep 
the  peasant  warm.  The  house  of  the  Russian  peasant  is  a  rude 
structure,  generally  of  a  single  room,  of  which  the  most  conspicu- 
ous object  is  the  great  brick  stove  or  oven  in  the  centre.  Little 
fire  is  suflScient  to  heat  the  pile  of  bricks,  and  the  shivering  in- 
mates gather  around  it  and  lie  on  the  loft  above  it.  But  this  year 
there  is  a  famine  of  fuel  as  well  as  of  food.  The  steppes  are  bar- 
ren of  trees,  broad  regions  are  remote  from  forests,  and  the  ordi- 
nary fuel  is  straw.  The  drought  was  equally  fatal  to  this  supply, 
and  in  many  cases  the  peasants  were  compelled  to  huddle  together, 
several  families  in  a  single  cottage,  and  to  tear  up  the  thatched 
roofs  of  abandoned  homes,  to  cut  up  the  planks  of  empty  barns, 
to  seize  even  upon  the  wooden  ploughs  and  everything  that  would 
bum,  in  order  to  keep  from  freezing. 

Then  there  is  besides  a  famine  of  clothing.  The  garments  of 
the  peasant  are  of  home-spun  flax  with  a  sheepskin  overcoat. 
But  the  crop  of  flax  failed  like  every  other,  and  through  the  long 
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winter  nights  there  has  been  none  to  spin.  In  many  instances 
the  sheepskin  was  sacrificed  in  the  early  antumn  for  bread  ;  the 
f  rail^  coarse- woven  suits  were  thin  and  worn ;  and  thus  most  of  the 
family  were  compelled  to  remain  within  doors,  while  from  the 
meagre  and  battered  wardrobe  of  all  a  yariegated  costume  was 
improvised,  so  that  one  of  the  number  could  sally  forth  for  food. 
It  was  not  an  uncommon  spectacle  to  see  a  wan,  pale,  hollow- 
cheeked  girl  presenting  herself  at  the  soup-kitchen  in  the  ragged 
coat  of  her  father,  in  the  ancient  boots  of  her  mother,  and  witii 
some  sort  of  coarse  sacking  for  her  only  dress.  Anything  more 
pitiable  could  hardly  be  imagined  than  these  woful  sufferers, 
without  food,  without  fuel,  without  clothing,  without  work^ 
almost  without  hope,  but  never  without  patience. 

Yet,  unhappily,  there  is  more  to  be  added.  Where  there  was 
no  bread  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  substitute.  The  ''  hunger- 
food/'  used  especially  in  some  of  the  remote  sections,  is  a  com- 
pound which  is  altogether  revolting.  It  is  variously  made  up  of 
wild  arroch,  stjaw,  leaves,  bark,  ground  acorns,  a  bit  of  potato, 
sometimes  with  a  little  rye  flour  and  sometimes  without  it.  The 
constituents  differ  in  different  places.  Visitors  to  the  famine 
region  have  brought  specimens  of  this  "  hunger-bread  *'  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  it  has  touched  every  heart  that  fellow-men  could 
be  reduced  to  such  extreme  necessity.  The  use  of  such  a  diet 
and  the  scantiness  of  all  food  could  not  fail  to  induce  disease.  In 
some  of  the  famine  provinces  there  has  been  no  typhus,  but  in 
others  it  rages  as  an  epidemic.  In  Tamboff  there  are  only  sporadic 
cases,  while  in  parts  of  Samara  and  Kazan  the  inmates  of  every 
other  house  are  prostrate.  The  Buguluk  district,  where  the  situ- 
ation is  at  the  worst,  has  80,000  inhabitants  and  only  one  doctor. 
In  several  sections  the  death-rate  has  been  fifty  per  cent,  higher 
than  the  normal,  and  there  are  localities  where  the  mortality  has 
increased  several  fold. 

Without  considering  the  various  provinces  in  detail,  that  of 
Samara  may  be  taken  as  essentially  typical  of  all.  Samara  is  half 
the  size  of  Prussia.  One  of  its  seven  districts  is  alone  as  large  as 
Holland.  The  total  population  of  the  province  by  the  census  of 
1888  was  2,264,384.  The  official  reports  show  that  1,368,000,  or 
nearly  two-thirds  of  all,  are  in  absolute  destitution  and  wholly  de- 
pendent on  relief.  Of  this  number  only  964,500  are  in  receipt  of 
relief  from  thezemstvos   or  district  councils.    The  remainder. 
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more  than  400,000,  have  no  resource  except  private  charity.  Even 
for  the  sufferers  on  the  lists  of  the  zemstvos  the  aid  is  scanty  and 
insuflScient.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  persons  in 
each  district  of  Samara  who  receive  relief,  the  quantity  in  poods 
of  grain  or  flour  allotted  to  them,  and  the  period  for  which  this 
allowance  is  made: 

DUMd.  No.  of  Suferers,   Period,  Months.     AlUntance. 


Samara 114.160 

Stayropol 68,830 

Bnffulnk 189,630 

Bn^nunfllan 78,000 

Boflralma 79,860 

Ntoholareak 250,000 

Novoseniak 204,140 


008,700 

160^700 

1,181,900 

340,000 

mtoo 

1,85£000 
1,111,500 


Total 964,600  6,667.000 

Beduced  to  simple  terms,  this  is  equivalent  to  five  and  a  half 
poods,  or  198  pounds,  per  capita  for  an  average  of  about  eight 
months.  But  the  quantity  ordinarily  consumed  per  capita  for 
that  period,  including  children,  is  348  pounds.  The  regular 
ration  for  the  soldier  in  the  ranks  is  three  pounds  a  day.  The 
allowance,  therefore,  is  but  little  more  than  half  the  requirement, 
and  from  even  that  restricted  allowance  nearly  one-third  of  the 
necessitous  are  altogether  excluded.  In  the  presence  of  this 
overwhelming  destitution  the  zemstvos  have  found  themselves 
unable  to  provide  for  all,  and  any  principle  of  distribution  in- 
volving discrimination  would  have  worked  hardships.  Under  their 
rules  peasants  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty-flve  capable  of 
work,  whether  they  have  work  or  not,  are  excluded.  Children  under 
two  years  of  age  are  likewise  ruled  out.  These  classes  are  saved 
only  by  sharing  with  those  who  are  included.  In  the  Nicholaeevsk 
district  alone  114,000  workers  were  left  without  relief.  The 
zemstvos  seem  to  have  proceeded  on  the  theory  -that  the  peasants 
who  owned  one,  two,  or  three  horses  were  not  destitute,  because 
they  could  realize  on  this  stock.  A  horse  was  reckoned  at  not 
less  than  20  roubles,  and  two  horses  if  sold  at  40  roubles  would 
furnish  ample  support  for  the  winter.  Unfortunately  this  calcu- 
lation, which  was  made  in  the  early  autumn  as  the  basis  of  the 
regulations,  turned  out  to  be  entirely  fallacious.  Hunger  pressed, 
fodder  was  as  scarce  as  bread ;  money  was  still  more  rare ;  so  that 
peasants  were  compelled  to  let  their  horses  perish  for  lack  of 
provender,  or  to  sell  them  for  two  or  three  roubles,  oftentimes 
for  less,  and  still  more  often  to  slaughter  them  for  the  paltry  value 
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of  the  hide.    Under  the  oyerpowering  dirtress  and  necessities  all 
calcalations  completely  broke  down. 

Indeed^  nothing  more  signally  illustrates  the  gravity  of  the 
calamity  than  the  terrible  decimation  of  farm  animals,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  most  serioas  factors  of  the  problem  for  the  f atore. 
In  Samara  out  of  1,160^300  horses  enumerated  in  the  early 
autumn,  more  than  600,000  have  been  killed  or  have  perished. 
Out  of  a  total  of  460,000  cattle  only  about  180,000  are  left,  and 
of  the  two  and  a  quarter  million  sheep  scarcely  any  remain.  The 
details  of  a  few  villages,  which  have  been  specially  gathered  and 
furnished  to  the  writer  by  an  observer  on  the  ground,  will  bring 
this  awful  havoc  still  closer  home.  In  the  village  of  Antonoffka 
only  40  horses  remain  out  of  319  ;  in  Irschoffka,  only  23  out  of 
227  ;  in  Soloffka,  only  20  out  of  240 ;  in  Gallgoffka,  only  23  oat 
of  400  ;  in  Patroffka,  out  of  500  families  that  had  horses  in  the 
autumn  only  200  have  any  left ;  and  in  Aleneffka  300  out  of  700 
farmsteads  have  no  horses  for  the  spring  farming.  In  the  province 
of  Saratoff  only  one-third  of  the  horses  remain,  and  one^ighth  of 
the  cattle.  In  Tamboff  more  than  half  have  been  sacrificed. 
Official  reports  state  that  in  Voronezh  100,000  horses  out  of  400,000 
had  perished  up  to  the  first  of  January.  Thus  the  total  destruc- 
tion through  all  the  famine  provinces  amounts  to  millions,  and 
years  will  be  required  to  recover  from  the  blow.  Measure  this 
loss,  consider  the  lean  and  haggard  animals  that  remain,  think 
of  the  peasants  pinched  and  enfeebled  by  a  long  winter  of  hunger, 
remember  that  even  the  seed-grain  has  been  consumed  in  many 
cases  under  the  terrible  stress  of  the  hour,  and  we  can  forin  some 
idea  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  spring  farming  opens. 

Many  seeking  to  escape  from  these  dread  conditions  have  emi- 
grated even  as  far  as  Tomsk  in  Siberia,  perhaps  never  to  return  ; 
many  have  wandered  forth  only  to  fall  into  a  worse  situation. 
Some  have  perished  on  the  road,  some  have  found  their  way  back, 
and  some  have  met  a  more  cruel  fate.  Early  in  the  autumn  a 
number  of  German  colonists  left  their  homes  in  Samara  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  better  state  of  affairs,  and  moved  eastward  into 
Orenburg.  But  they  were  yet  within  the  domain  of  the  famine, 
and,  to  make  matters  still  worse,  the  early  winter  overtook  them 
before  provision  could  be  made  for  houses.  In  this  exigency  they 
were  compelled  to  dig  holes  in  the  earth  for  dwelling  places. 
Disease  and  death  inevitably  followed,  and  the  informant  of  the 
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writer  related  how  he  saw  in  some  of  these  cayes  seventeen  or 
eighteen  inmates  with  two  or  three  dead  among  them.  As 
soon  as  intelligence  of  this  appalling  situation  reached  St. 
Petersburg  Sisters  of  Mercy  were  hastened  to  the  scene,  bat  the 
best  they  can  do  is  simply  to  alleyiate  the  distress.  It  is  not  to 
be  understood  that  this  is  a  picture  of  what  exists  everywhere, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  many  incidents  of  an  almost  immeasurable 
calamity  which  is  full  of  pathos  and  pity. 

In  the  presence  of  this  national  disaster  the  Bussian  Govern- 
ment has  not  been  passive.  Without  reviewing  the  administra- 
tive system,  it  must  be  said  that  it  has  sought  to  grapple  in 
liberal  measure  with  the  tremendous  problem.  Before  the  first  of 
March  it  had  appropriated  150,000,000  roubles,  or  $75,000,000, 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  direct  outlay  before  June  can 
hardly  be  less  than  200,000,000  roubles.  Besides  this,  taxes  have 
been  remitted,  and  work  has  been  furnished  where  practicable. 
Vast  quantities  of  grain  have  been  Ijought  and  brought  from  the 
rich  fields  of  the  Caucasus,  though,  with  the  limited  means  of 
communication  and  the  loss  of  horses,  it  has  been  difl3cult  to  con- 
vey it  to  the  regions  remote  from  the  railroads.  Large  public 
works  under  the  direction  of  the  famous  General  Aunenkoff  of 
the  Trans-Caspian  railroad,  and  employing  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men,  have  been  undertaken.  The  forests  of  the  imperial 
domain  have  been  opened  to  the  peasants  for  fuel.  The  direct 
appropriations  by  the  Oovemment  to  the  zemstvos  are  nominally 
advances  or  loans,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  they  are  to  be  repaid. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  peasantry  are  already  in  debt.  Even  in 
1888  the  peasants  of  Samara  had  to  borrow  1,056,000  roubles,  and 
the  grasping  Koolaks  or  usurers  multiply  the  burden.  With  this 
load  of  indebtedness,  and  with  the  sweeping  destruction  of  stock, 
it  seems  impossible  to  repay  the  present  advances  of  the  Oovem- 
ment, and  the  enormous  sum  may  doubtless  be  treated  as  a  gift. 

But,  regarded  for  the  present  nominally  as  a  relief  loan,  it  is 
limited  in  its  application  to  the  members  of  the  local  communes. 
The  allowance  is  thirty  pounds  of  grain  a  month  per  capita. 
This,  as  already  seen,  is  less  than  half  the  normal  requirements  of 
healthy  men  ;  but  small  as  it  is,  when  the  peasant  has  paid  the 
cost  of  milling  and  transport,  his  thirty  pounds  are  reduced  to 
twenty.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  small  as  it  is  in  the  individual 
item,  it  becomes  colossal  in  the  aggregate,  and  at  the  famine 
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prices  inyolyes  oolossal  expenditure.  So  little  suffioes  for  the 
BuBsian  peasant  that  a  sum  equivalent  to  seventy  cents  will  sus- 
tain life  for  a  month.  But  when  it  becomes  a  question  of  a  mil- 
lion lives  for  which  the  p^ovemment  must  care^  as  in  Samara 
alone,  and  when  this  support  must  be  continued  for  a  period  of 
ten  months,  the  cost  rises  to  seven  millions  of  dollars.  As  has 
been  shown  in  the  case  of  Samara,  the  proportion  of  sufferers 
relieved  by  the  zemstvos  is  two-thirds,  leaving  one-third  wholly 
dependent  upon  private  benevolence ;  and,  taking  all  the  famine 
provinces,  even  this  one-third  mounts  up  to  the  millions.  This 
appeal  to  personal  philanthropy  has  broaght  out  noble  examples 
of  generosity  and  devotion.  The  proprietary  class  have,  as  a  rule, 
in  this  emergency,  proved  worthy  of  their  position  and  responsi- 
bilities. There  are  single  families  taking  care  of  as  many  as 
twenty  thousand  people.  The  women  especially  have  come  for- 
ward with  a  consecration  and  self-sacrifice  which  commands  ad- 
miration. If  it  were  not  invidious  or  indelicate,  many  oases  might 
be  cited  of  ladies  of  gentle  birth  who  have  left  their  homes, 
braved  the  dangers  of  disease,  faced  the  hardships  of  an  unac- 
customed and  trying  life,  and  given  up  weeks  and  months  to  the 
work  of  feeding  the  hungry  and  ministering  to  the  sick.  With 
much  that  has  been  deplorable,  there  have  been  also  in  this  work 
many  exhibitions  of  true  nobUity.  One  other  thing  ought  in  fair- 
ness to  be  said.  The  Emperor  has  been  published  abroad  as  in- 
different. It  is  only  just  to  remark  that  this  peculiar  kind  of 
indifference  has  been  manifested  not  merely  in  a  vigorous  direc- 
tion of  the  later  governmental  operations  of  relief,  even  to  the 
summary  dismisoBil  of  inefficient  agents,  but  in  gifts  from  his 
private  purse,  which,  if  the  belief  of  St.  Petersburg  can  be 
accepted,  amount  to  fifteen  or  twenty  times  all  the  contributions 
of  all  the  world  outside  of  Bussia. 

A  word  respecting  the  large  and  generous  contributions  from 
America  may  be  of  interest.  The  dispatch  of  three  ships,  as  thus 
far  known — the  ''Indiana,*'  the  "Missouri,"  the  "  Conemaugh,'* 
and  perhaps  a  fourth — ^laden  with  flour  and  other  breadstufb,  has 
made  a  deep  impression  in  Bussia.  Besides  these  ample  cargoes 
very  considerable  sums  of  money  have  been  forwarded.  Inde- 
pendently of  those  which  have  been  sent  through  private  channels 
and  of  which  there  is  no  account,  the  amount  received  at  the 
present  writing  is  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
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sand  roubles.  The  spirit  which  prompts  these  liberal  offerings  is 
most  warmly  appreciated  by  the  Eussian  Government  and  people. 
The  knowledge  of  it  has  extended  even  to  the  remote  interior, 
and  the  name  of  America  is  gratefully  cherished.  Sach  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  at  St.  Petersbnrg  for  faithful  and  efficient 
distribution  through  responsible  and  trustworthy  channels  that 
assurance  may  confidently  be  given  of  the  judicious  and  consci- 
entious application  of  all  the  American  donations  to  the  object  to 
which  they  are  consecrated.  It  seems  clear  that,  including  the 
cargoes,  these  donations  will  aggregate  a  million  roubles  in  value. 
That  is  equivalent  to  supporting  more  than  21,000,000  of  people 
a  day,  or  more  than  700,000  a  month,  aud  the  American  contrib- 
utors may  accept  that  result  as  their  practical  work  of  humanity. 
And,  finally,  what  of  the  future  ?  The  famine  is  a  severe 
temporary  blow  to  Russia,  but  not  irreparable.  In  actual  losses, 
in  increased  prices,  in  direct  and  indirect  consequences,  it  costs 
the  Russian  people  more  than  a  thousand  million  roubles.  With 
their  indebtedness  and  the  devastation  of  their  stock,  the  un- 
fortunate sufferers  in  the  afflicted  provinces  are  plunged  in  a 
condition  from  which,  at  the  best,  it  will  take  years  to  recover. 
But  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  with  its  boundless  resources,  has  great 
recuperative  force.  The  chief  thought  now  is  turned  to  the  next 
harvest  in  the  famine  region.  If  it  shall  be  fair,  the  skies  will 
brighten  ;  but  if  there  shall  be  another  failure,  the  clouds  will  set- 
tle down  blacker  than  ever.  The  immediate  problems,  aside 
from  sustaining  life,  are  to  provide  seed  for  the  spring  sowing, 
and  to  make  up  the  loss  of  farm  animals.  It  is  difficult  to  judge 
how  far  the  first  has  been  successful,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
second  is  a  work  of  time.  Worn  and  emaciated  with  long  struggle, 
and  stripped  of  their  material,  the  peasants  face  the  requirements 
of  a  new  harvest  year  under  a  load  which  would  crush  almost  any 
other  people.  But  their  patience  and  endurance  are  without  limit, 
and  whatever  their  destiny,  they  accept  it  with  a  grim  stoicism. 

Charles  Emobt  Smith. 
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BY  THE  THE  HON.  WM.  M.  STEWART,  CHAIRMAK  OF  THE  SENATE 
COMMITTEE  ON  MINES  AND  MINING. 


The  leading  nations  of  the  commercial  world,  France  ex- 
cepted, refuse  to  use  silver  coin  as  money  of  ultimate  payment. 
Some  of  them,  notably  England,  do  so  in  pursuance  of  law  ;  but 
the  United  Staters  treats  silver  coin  as  credit  money,  depending 
for  its  value  upon  a  promise  of  redemption  in  gold,  in  violation  of 
law.  The  law  makes  no  discrimination  between  the  coins  of  gold 
and  silver,  but  all  administrations  of  the  Treasury  Department 
since  1873  have  discriminated  against  silver  coin  and  in  favor  of 
gold  coin  in  the  payment  of  national  obligations. 

No  political  party  has  openly  defied  public  opinion  by  a  dec- 
laration that  silver  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  commodity  and  gold 
coin  alone  used  in  the  payment  of  national  obligations.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Democratic  party,  previous  to  the  election  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  in  1884,  uniformly  declared  in  its  national  platforms 
that  silver  was  honest  money  equally  with  gold.  In  1I88O  the 
platform  of  the  national  Democratic  party  contained  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  We  pledge  ourselves  anew  to  honest  money,  consisting  of  fipold  and 
silver,  and  paper,  convertible  into  coin  on  demand." 

In  1884  the  national  platform  of  the  Democratic  party  con- 
tained more  explicit  language,  as  follows : 

'*  We  believe  in  honest  money,  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  of  the  Constl- 
tution,  and  a  circulating  mediom  convertible  into  such  money  withoat 
I088.** 

After  Mr.  Cleveland's  election,  and  before  he  took  the  oath  of 
office  (on  Febniary  24,  1885)  he  attempted  to  induce  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  suspend  the  purchase  and  coinage  of  silver  under 
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the  Bland  act^  and  alleged,  as  a  reason,  that  gold  coin  was  the 
standard,  and  that  a  silver  dollar  was  worth  less  than  85  cents. 
He  disregarded  the  fact  that  he  was  elected  on  a  platform  which 
declared  that  silver  coin  was  honest  money,  and  that  silver  as  well 
as  gold  was  the  money  of  the  constitution.     He  said  : 

**  Silver  and  silver  certificates  have  displaced  and  are  now  displacing 
Rold,  and  the  sum  of  gold  in  the  Federal  Treasury  now  available  for  the 
payment  of  the  gold  obligations  of  the  United  States  and  for  the  redemption 
of  the  United  States  notes  called  '  greenbacks,'  if  not  already  encroached 
upon,  is  perilously  near  such  encroachment."  (Letter  to  Hon.  A.  J.  Warner 
and  others.  Members  of  the  Forty-eighth  Congress.) 

Contempt  for  the  Democratic  platform  and  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress could  not  have  been  more  strongly  expressed.  There  were 
no '' gold  obligations  of  the  United  States. '^  All  such  obliga* 
tions  were  then  and  are  now  payable  in  coin  of  either  gold  or 
silver,  at  the  option  of  the  Government.  He  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  great  debate  in  Congress,  in  1878,  imme- 
•  diately  preceding  the  passage  of  the  Bland  act,  or  of  the  resolu- 
tion which  followed  as  a  result  of  that  debate.  That  resolution, 
after  reciting  the  various  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  the  subject, 
declared : 

'*  That  aU  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  issued  or  authorised  to  be  is- 
sued under  the  said  acts  of  Congress  hereinbefore  recited  are  payable,  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  at  the  option  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in 
silver  dollars,  of  the  coinage  of  the  United  States,  containing  412X  grains 
each  of  standard  silver;  and  that  to  restore  to  its  coinage  such  silver 
coins  as  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  said  bonds,  principal  and  interest,  is 
not  in  violation  of  the  public  faith,  nor  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  the 
public  creditor.**  {Cong.  Record^  Forty-fifth  Congress,  second  session.  Vol- 
ume 7,  part  1,  page  627.) 

Mr.  Cleveland  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  stop  the  coinage 
of  silver.  In  August,  1885,  he  instructed  Mr.  Walker,  our 
Consul-General  at  Paris,  to  inform  the  Monetary  Conference, 
then  in  session,  that  the  United  States  was  almost  prepared  to 
discontinue  the  coinage  of  silver.  After  the  receipt  of  this  infor- 
mation the  Conference  entered  into  an  agreement  to  dissolve  the 
Latin  Union.  In  his  messages  to  Congress  in  December,  1886,  and 
1886,  he  strenuously  urged  the  repeal  of  the  Bland  act  and  the 
utter  demonetization  of  silver. 

During  the  Fiftieth  Congress  the  Senate  amended  the  Bond 
Purchasing  Bill,  as  it  was  called,  which  came  to  it  from  the  House, 
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by  adding  thereto  a  provision  requiring  the  purchase  of  enough 
silver^  in  addition  to  the  amount  required  to  be  purchased  under 
the  Bland  act^  to  take  the  place  of  national  bank  notes  retired. 
This  bill  was  smothered  in  the  Committee  of  the  House  through 
the  influence  of  the  Executive. 

The  Convention  in  1888,  which  nominated  Mr.  Cleveland, 
was,  through  his  influence,  silent  on  the  silver  question.  The 
Bepublican  party  was  then  out  of  power,  and  it  became  its  turn 
to  make  promises,  to  regain  control  of  the  government.  It  de- 
clared that — 

'*  The  Bepublican  party  is  in  favor  of  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as 
money,  and  condemns  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  administration  in  its 
efforts  to  demonetize  sUver." 

After  the  election  the  country  was  very  soon  made  to  under- 
stand that  the  gold  association  of  London  and  New  York  was 
doing  business  at  the  old  stand,  comer  of  Fifteenth  Street  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  0.  But  the  friends  of 
honest  money,  the  gold  and  silver  coin  of  the  constitution,  re- 
newed their  efforts  to  restore  silver  to  the  place  it  occupied  as  the 
money  of  the  people  previous  to  the  mysterious  and  disastrous 
legislation  of  1873. 

The  Administration  marshalled  its  forces  to  defeat  the  coinage 
of  silver  on  the  terms  and  conditions  applicable  to  the  coinage  of 
gold.  It  was  a  drawn  battle  between  the  representatives  of  the 
people  and  the  representatives  of  Lombard  and  Wall  Streets, 
headed  by  the  Republican  Administration,  which  abquired  power 
under  the  promise  to  use  silver  as  money  and  noi  as  a  com- 
modity. 

A  compromise  was  finally  effected.  An  act  was  passed  in 
July,  1890,  requiring  the  purchase  of  four  and  a  half  million 
ounces  of  silver  bullion  per  month  at  the  market  price,  and  the 
issuance  of  legal-tender  treasury  notes  thereon.  This  act  would 
have  been  a  step  towards  free  coinage  if  it  could  have  been  ad- 
ministered according  to  its  manifest  purpose  and  intent.  But  it 
fell  into  unfriendly  hands.  The  act  declares  that  it  is  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  parity  of  the 
two  metals  (gold  and  silver,  not  the  two  coins)  according  to  the 
present  legal  ratio. 

Such  parity  would  make  412  >^  grains  of  standard  silver 
worth  one  dollar,  and  25^^  grains  of  standard  gold  also  worth  a 
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dollar.  SiWer  would  be  worthy  if  such  parity  were  maintained, 
$1.2929  per  ounce.  The  President  set  the  key-note  for  the  de- 
pression of  the  price  of  siWer  by  assuming  that  siker  is  not 
honest  money.  He  declared  in  numerous  speeches  in  his  cam- 
paign "around  the  circle ''that  he  would  exert  all  the  power 
of  his  administration  to  make  each  dollar  equal  to  eyery  other 
dollar.  He  did  not  say^  in  so  many  words,  that  the  United 
States  had  issued  and  put  in  circulation  about  $500,000,000  of 
silver  coin,  or  its  paper  representatives,  which  was  not  good 
money,  and  that  there  was  a  law  on  the  statute-book  providing 
for  the  issuance  of  about  $50,000,000  annually  of  the  same  kind 
of  depreciated  money,  but  he  indorsed  the  argument  of  his  gold 
associates  that  the  silver  dollar  is  a  seventy-cent  dollar. 

I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  erroneously  stated  that  the  treas- 
ury notes  issued  under  the  act  of  1890  are  secured  by  bullion  at 
its  market  price,  dollar  for  dollar.  This  is  not  true.  Treasury 
notes  have  no  security  except  the  promise  of  the  Oovernment  to 
redeem  them  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  at  the  option  of  the  United 
States.  The  bullion  purchased  by  the  issuance  of  these  notes  is 
held  in  the  Treasury  for  coinage,  and  when  coined  the  United 
States  will  make  the  difference  between  the  market  price  at  which 
the  bullion  was  bought  and  its  coinage  value.  The  holder  of  treas- 
ury notes  cannot  demand  bullion  in  exchange  for  or  in  redemp- 
tion of  the  note  he  holds,  By  the  express  language  of  the  law 
it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Government  to  pay  these  notes  in 
silver  coin,  dollar  for  dollar.  They  are,  in  fact,  representatives 
of  so  many  silver  dollars,  unless  the  government  finds  it  con- 
venient or  profitable  to  pay  them  in  gold. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  means  to 
say  that  the  Government  has  put^  circulation  between  $400,- 
000,000  and  $500,000,000  of  fraudulent  seventy-cent  dollars,  and  is 
continuing  to  issue  such  dollars  at  the\ate  of  $50,000,000  a  year  P 
If  not,  what  does  he  mean,  and  what  haJ^he  Administration  done 
to  remedy  this  evil  and  sustain  the  parity  between  the  two  metals  P 

The  law  provides  a  method  of  advancing  the  price  of  silver  by 
increasing  the  demand  for  its  use.  The  silver  purchased  by  the 
issuance  of  treasury  notes  is  required  to  be  coined  and  used  for 
the  redemption  of  such  notes.  Has  the  President  made  any  at- 
tempt  to  extend  the  use  of  silver  by  coining  and  using  it  or  having 
it  ready  for  use  as  required  by  law  P    On  tlve  contrary^  has  he  not 
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sanctioned  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  denying 
to  silver  the  use  provided  for  it  by  the  act  of  1890  ?  The  act  pro- 
vides that  the  treasury  notes  issued  for  the  purchase  of  silver 
bullion  shall  be  redeemed  in  either  gold  or  silver  coin^  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  United  States^  not  at  the  option  of  the  holders  of  such 
notes.  The  act  declares  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  '*  shall 
(not  "  may  ")  coin  of  the  silver  bullion  purchased  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  as  much  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
redemption  of  the  treasury  notes  herein  provided  for/' 

This  the  Secretary  has  refused  to  do^  and  he  has  also  refused 
to  require  the  redemption  of  such  Treasury  notes  in  silver 
coin  under  any  circumstances.  On  the  contrary,  he  declares  that 
rather  than  pay  out  silver  as  required  by  law,  he  will  sell  bonds, 
buy  gold,  and  increase  the  national  debt  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
deeming treasury  notes,  and  let  the  silver  bullion  purchased  for 
that  purpose  lie  idle  in  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  1891,  when  the  Secretary  made  his 
customary  visit  to  New  York  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  gold 
association  or  trust,  he  faithfully  promised  to  violate  the  law. 
He  said  that — 

'*  The  resumption  act  confers  authority  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  issue  bonds  to  any  extent  he  may  feel  caUed  upon  to  do  to  increase  or 
maintain  the  gold  reserve.  The  act  of  July  14, 1890,  commands  him  to  pre- 
serve the  parity  between  ffold  and  sUver.  It  has  always  been  the  custom  of 
thiscountry  topay  its  obligations  in  gold.  (Applause.)  Therefore,  should 
there  be  any  trouble  about  this,  and  the  present  hundred  millions  of  gold 
or  reserve  fund,  as  we  call  it,  be  intrenched  upon,  it  was  in  his  power  under 
the  law  to  issue  bonds  for  gold  paying  5  per  cent,  and  replace  or  increase 
the  reserve  fund." 

The  resumption  act  confers  no  such  authority.  It  simply 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  sell  bonds  to  obtain 
gold  to  redeem  any  legal-tender  treasury  notes  which  might  be 
outstanding  on  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1879,  but  did  not  authorize 
the  sale  of  bonds  to  buy  gold  for  any  other  purpose.  The  act  of 
1890  provided  for  a  different  class  of  treasury  notes,  which  were 
not  outstanding  on  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1879,  and  also  pro- 
vided for  the  coinage  of  silver  with  which  to  redeem  them.  The 
promise  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Trep^ury  made  to  his  gold 
associates  at  Delmonico's  on  the  17th  of  November  last  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President  in  his  message  of  December  last,  in  the 
following  words : 

**  Under  existing  leglslatin  i  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
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nient  to  maintain  that  essential  condition  of  national  finance  as  well  as  of 
commercial  prosperity—the  parity  in  nse  of  the  coin  dollars  and  their  paper 
representatives.  The  assurance  that  these  powers  would  be  freely  and  un- 
hesitatingly used  has  done  much  to  produce  and  sustain  the  present  fav- 
orable business  conditions.*' 

Was  the  refusal  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  to  obey  the  law  and  provide  for  the 
redemption  of  treasury  notes  by  the  coinage  of  silver  treating 
silver  coin  as  money  ?  Was  it  not  a  manifest  violation  of  law  ? 
Was  it  not  a  violation  of  the  party  pledge  to  use  both  gold  and 
silver  as  money  ? 

France,  in  1875,  ceased  to  coin  silver,  but  she  did  not  attempt 
to  disparage  the  silver  which  had  already  been  coined.  On  the 
contrary  she  has  always  kept  her  reserves  of  gold  and  silver 
about  equal  and  paid  her  public  creditors  in  either  gold  or  silver, 
whichever  was  most  beneficial  or  convenient  for  the  government. 
The  contrast  between  the  administration  of  France  in  obeying 
the  law,  and  the  action  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  disregard- 
ing the  statutes  of  the  United  States  by  discriminating  against 
silver,  is  most  remarkable. 

The  United  States  contracted  an  enormous  war  debt,  payable 
in  greenbacks.  In  March,  1869,  an  aci>  was  passed  declaring 
that  the  public  debt  was  payable  in  gold  or  silver  coin.  The  act 
of  July  14,  1870,  authorizing  the  refunding  of  the  national  debt 
under  which  all  outstanding  United  States  bonds  were  issued, 
provides  for  their  redemption  in  coin  of  the  standard  value  of 
that  date,  to  wit,  a  dollar  composed  of  25  ^^ -grains  of  standard 
gold  or  412)4  grains  of  standard  silver. 

From  1873  until  the  present  time  every  obligation  of  the 
United  States  has  been  payable  in  silver.  Ko  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  exercised  the  option  to  pay  in  silver,  but  in  viola- 
tion of  law  every  Secretary  has  given  the  bondholder  the  option 
to  require  payment  in  gold,  and  finally  the  present  Secretary, 
with  the  indorsement  of  the  President,  has  made  a  solemn 
promise,  without  the  authority  of  law,  to  issue  bonds  to  redeem 
treasury  notes  which,  by  tho  act  of  1890,  are  redeemable  in 
silver.  The  repudiation  of  silver  by  the  Administration,  and 
the  assumption  that  it  is  not  good  money  for  the  payment  of 
debts,  are,  in  effect,  a  declaration  that  silver  coin  and  its  repre- 
sentatives in  treasury  notes  and  silver  certificates  are  not  good 
money.    It  is  a  declaration  that  one-half  of  the  money  of  the 
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United  States  in  actual  circulation^  exclusive  of  the  reserves  in 
the  Treasury  and  in  national  banks^  is  not  good  money^  but  is  a 
depreciated  and  fraudulent  currency  palmed  off  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  upon  the  people. 

Whither  does  the  assertion  that  the  silver  dollar  and  its  paper 
representatives  are  only  seventy-cent  dollars  lead  ?  More  than 
one-half^  as  before  stated^  of  the  money  in  actual  circulation  in 
the  United  States  is  of  this  character  ;  and  under  the  act  of  1890 
$50^000^000  more  of  the  same  kind  of  money  Js  annually  added  to 
the  circulation  of  the  country.  What  is  to  be  done  with  it  ? 
Shall  it  be  repudiated  and  retired^  and  the  actual  circulation  be 
contracted  one-half^  or  shall  it  be  made  good  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation ? 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  further  to  depreciate  and  de- 
grade silver  and  deny  to  it  its  money  function.  The  legislation 
has  gone  too  far.  Silver  bullion  must  be  maintained  at  a  parity 
with  gold  bullion  at  the  ratio  established  by  law.  Free  coinage 
will  do  this^  and  nothing  short  of  free  coinage  will  accomplish 
the  purpose  ;  for  whenever  the  Government  at  the  mint  discrim- 
inates against  either  of  the  metals^  the  people  will  do  the  same. 
If  silver  is  not  to  be  restored  to  the  place  it  occupied  previous  to 
1873,  why  did  the  Democratic  party,  while  it  was  out  of  power, 
declare  that  silver  was  honest  money  equally  with  gold  ?  Why 
did  the  Eepublican  party,  when  it  sought  to  regain  power,  declare 
that  it  was  in  favor  of  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  money, 
and  why  did  it  condemn  the  administration  of  President  Cleve- 
land for  its  efforts  in  demonetizing  silver  ? 

The  value  of  all  articles  desired  by  man,  when  the  quantity  is 
limited,  is  determined  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Until 
the  unfortunate  legislation  of  1873  there  was  an  unlimited  demand 
at  the  mint  for  both  gold  and  silver  at  the  ratio  established  by 
law.  That  unlimited  demand,  so  far  as  gold  is  concerned,  still 
remains,  but  the  demand  for  silver  for  coinage  has  been  destroyed 
by  law.  The  market  value  of  both  gold  and  silver  always  has 
been  and  always  will  be  the  mint  price,  because  no  man  would 
sell  either  gold  or  silver  for  a  less  price  than  he  can  obtain  at  the 
mint.  Free  coinage  maintained  the  parity  of  the  two  metals  from 
the  foundation  of  the  Government  until  the  right  of  coinage  was 
denied  to  silver.  Who  can  ^y  that  free  coinage  would  not  now 
have  a  like  effect  in  restoring  and  maintaining  such  parity  P  Free 
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coinage  would  make  the  demand  for  silver  eqnal  to  the  demand 
for  gold^  and  the  mint  price  would  determine  the  market  price  as 
it  did  from  the  foundation  of  the  Ooyemment  until  the  conspiracy 
was  formed  to  reject  silver. 

What  must  be  the  inevitable  result  upon  the  civilized  world  of 
the  single  gold  standard  ?  Eighteen  years  ago  there  were  about 
$7,500,000,000  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  the  world,  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  Boyal  Commission  of  England,  was  one  money. 
To-day  all  the  gold  coin  in  the  world  does  not  exceed  $3,700,000,- 
000.  If  the  basis  of  circulation  and  credit  is  confined  to  gold 
alone,  the  danger  line  is  already  passed.  Never  in  the  history  of 
the  world  did  there  exist  as  large  a  volume  of  credit  as  we  now 
have,  resting  upon  so  narrow  a  basis. 

Since  silver  was  demonetized  there  have  been  purchased,  and  are 
now  held  as  government  and  bank  reserves,  not  less  than  a  thou- 
sand millions  of  gold  coin,  besides  many  thousands  of  millions  that 
have  been  daily  purchased  to  liquidate  obligations  contracted  to 
be  paid  in  silver  or  paper.  The  United  States  has  purchased 
several  thousand  millions  to  pay  interest  and  maturing  obligations, 
and  now  holds  for  reserves  (for  little  or  none  of  it  is  in  circula- 
tion) nearly  $600,000,000  of  gold.  Germany  has  followed  the 
example  of  the  United  States  in  the  purchase  of  gold.  Egypt 
and  Italy  have  been  compelled  to  do  the  same.  These  purchases 
were  compelled  by  law,  because  the  right  to  use  silver  was  denied 
by  legislation. 

The  gold  contractionists  are  not  satisfied.  They  are  attempt- 
ing to  compel  Austria  (and  she  has  begun  the  deadly  work)  to  buy 
some  $200,000,000  of  gold  to  hold  in  her  treasury  as  a  basis  for 
gold  resumption.  This  will  require  about  5  per  cent,  of  all  the 
gold  in  the  world.  They  further  threaten  that  England  will 
require  India  to  replace  her  $900,000,000  of  silver  with  gold, 
which  would  require  26  per  cent,  of  the  gold  in  the  world.  The 
gold  advocates  even  contend  that  France  must  ultimately  join  the 
gold  trust  and  dispose  of  her  $650,000,000  of  silver  and  replace 
the  same  with  gold. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  nation  or  the  people  who 
succeed  in  this  fierce  competition  in  accumulating  gold  must  pay 
the  highest  price,  which  means  that  they  must  sell  their  labor 
and  their  products  cheapest.  The  competition  in  purchasing 
gold  to  discharge  obligations  payable  in  silver  has  already  reduced 
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the  price  of  farm  products  in  this  country  fully  50  per  cent.,  and 
if  the  process  which  the  gold  men  adyocate  is  continued  until  the 
gold  standard  is  reached  throughout  the  world,  prices  must  fall 
more  than  50  per  cent,  below  their  present  level.  The  obliga- 
tions to  pay  money  already  existing  will  require  sacrifices  such  as 
no  generation  of  men  have  ever  made. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  celebrated  speech  of 
November  17,  1891,  admitted  that  there  was  not  gold  enough  for 
use  as  money.    He  said  : 

"  It  is  now  agreed  on  aU  sides  that  gold  alone  famishes  too  narrow  a 
basis  upon  which  to  conduct  the  money  aifidrs  of  the  world." 

A  more  patent  truth  was  never  uttered.  In  the  face  of  this 
admitted  fact  he  proposed  to  treat  the  $500,000,000  of  silver  coin, 
silver  certificates  and  treasury  notes  as  merely  credit  money  de- 
pending upon  the  narrow  basis — gold — and  pledged  himself  to 
the  gold  syndicate  that  he  would  not  sell  bonds  and  buy  gold  to 
redeem  treasury  notes  as  provided  by  the  act  of  1890,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  the  use  of  silver  as  money. 

What  more  daring  and  audacious  proposition  could  be  sug- 
gested for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  price  of  gold  and  depress- 
ing the  price  of  property  than  to  sell  bonds  and  buy  gold  to  redeem 
all  the  treasury  notes  which  may  be  issued  under  the  act  of  1890  ? 
The  execution  of  such  a  project,  if  successful,  would  destroy  the 
reserves  of  gold  of  every  country  in  Europe,  enormously  advance 
the  price  of  gold,  and  increase  the  disparity  between  gold  and 
silver  bullion.  Is  not  this  a  strange  way  of  executing  a  statute, 
the  declared  intention  of  which  is  to  maintain  the  parity  between 
the  two  metals  ? 

The  advocates  of  gold  express  great  anxiety  to  mako  each 
dollar  as  good  as  every  other  dollar.  This  may  be  done,  it  is 
true,  by  a  promise  to  redeem  one  dollar  in  another  dollar.  The 
Government  may  promise  to  redeem  its  paper  money  and  its  silver 
money  in  gold  coin.  While  such  a  promise  can  be  maintained, 
the  paper  money  and  the  silver  money  are  as  good  as  the  gold 
money,  but  the  silver  money  in  such  a  case  is  merely  credit 
money,  depending  upon  the  promise  to  redeem  in  gold  for  its 
value,  and  is  no  better  than  paper  money. 

The  only  possible  way  to  make  a  silver  dollar  as  good  as  a 
gold  dollar,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  expression,  is  to  restore  silver 
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to  the  place  it  occupied  previous  to  1873.  Give  it  the  money 
function  ;  treat  it  as  the  money  of  the  constitution ;  open  the 
mints  to  its  free  coinage ;  make  an  unlimited  demand  for  it  at  a 
fixed  price,  and  the  price  so  fixed  at  the  mint  will  be  the  market 
price  of  the  bullion  ;  for  no  one  will  sell  412^  grains  of  silver  for 
less  than  a  dollar  if  he  can  have  it  exchanged  at  the  mint  for  a 
dollar.  This  method  lias  been  tried  and  never  failed.  It  is  the 
mode  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  indorsed  by  the  Democratic 
party  in  1880  and  1884,  and  by  the  Republican  party  in  1888,  but 
now  repudiated  by  a  Bepublican  administration. 

The  fact  that  the  Executive  Department  has  prevented  the 
use  of  silver  as  money  for  eighteen  years,  by  obstructing  the  pas- 
sage of  a  free-coinage  law  and  by  refusing  to  recognize  silver 
coin  as  money  for  the  purpose  of  paying  national  obligations,  is  a 
warning  which  the  people  cannot  afford  to  disregard.  Is  it  prob- 
able that  the  gold  trust  will  select  different  candidates  in  the 
future  from  those  whom  it  has  selected  in  the  past  ?  Is  it  prob- 
able, so  long  as  the  gold  trust  is  allowed  to  designate  candidates 
for  the  Presidency,  that  the  people  will  obtain  relief  from  the 
calamity  of  contraction,  falling  prices,  stagnation  in  business, 
and  hard  times  ? 

Free  coinage  of  silver  is  no  experiment.  It  was  practised 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Government  until  1873.  At  that  time 
there  was  not  too  much  coin  of  gold  and  silver  for  use  as  money. 
There  has  not  been  too  much  of  both  gold  and  silver  produced 
since  that  time  to  supply  the  growing  demands  of  business.  The 
entire  production  of  both  metals  has  not  been  enough  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  population.  There  has  not  been  half 
enough  gold  produced  for  that  purpose.  There  is  no  probability 
of  an  increased  supply  of  gold.  On  the  contrary,  the  demand  for 
gold  for  ornaments  and  use  in  the  arts  is  increasing.  The 
amount  of  gold  coin  must  decrease  rather  than  increase.  All 
the  gold  in  the  world  is  either  owned  or  controlled  by  a  very  few 
men.  The  question  for  the  people  to  decide  is.  Shall  the  rule  of 
the  gold  kings  be  perpetual  P 

Wm.  M.  Stewart. 
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BY  GEN.   B.   F.   BUTLER  AND  THE  ICABQUIS  OF  LOBKS. 


GBN.  B.  P.  BUTLER: 

It  is  not  a  misfortnne  that,  in  exiunining  this  sabject  of  dif- 
ference between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  we  are 
relieyed  from  going  into  the  musty  learning  which  might  be 
necessary  to  determine  oar  national  rights  and  our  title  to  prop- 
erty that  we  claim.  For  all  present  use  those  questions  are  passed 
by. 

All  claims  to  the  lands  and  waters  on  this  continent  have 
been  obtained  through  the  right  of  discovery  and  occupation. 
Through  these,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  Bnssia 
came  into  possession  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  the  terri- 
tory now  called  Alaska,  and  exercised  exclusive  jurisdiction,  un- 
questioned, against  all  the  world,  until  she  transferred  her  said 
possessions  and  appertaining  rights  thereto,  to  the  United  States. 
Since  then  and  until  within  the  last  five  years  this  government 
has  exercised  over  said  possessions  jurisdiction  substantially  the 
same  as  that  which  had  been  previously  exercised  and  claimed  by 
Bussia. 

Now,  one  nation  only.  Great  Britain,  sets  up  an  adverse  claim, 
insisting  that  her  subjects  under  her  flag  may  appropriate,  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  the  fur-bearing  seals  and  sea  otters,  which 
have  their  homes  on  the  islands  and  shores,  wherever  they  may 
be  found  while  swimming  in  the  sea — not  forbearing  fdso  to 
slaughter  them  on  shore.  To  such  action  of  the  Canadian  English 
subjects  our  government  protested  and  took  measures  to  protect 
these  animals  from  being  thus  hunted  to  their  possible  extino- 
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tion  and  to  our  injury.  Whereupon  her  government  suggested 
to  our  goTernment  that  these  opposing  claims  of  the  two  nations 
be  submitted  to  arbitrament  to  determine  the  rights  of  each^ 
by  which  both  nations  should  abide  ;  proposing  that  until  those 
rights  were  so  established  both  nations  should  cease  hunting 
the  seals^  and  should  send  ships  to  guard  the  waters  in  dispute  from 
all  vessels  violating  the  claimed  rights  of  either  party.  They, 
consequently,  entered  into  an  agreement  known  in  diplomacy  as  a 
'*  modus  Vivendi,"  i.  e.,  a  manner  of  conduct  of  subjects  of  both 
nations  in  that  regard  while  the  contentions  were  being  decided, 
so  that  the  seals  might  not  be  destroyed ;  and  that  modus  has 
existed  for  one  sealing  season.  It  now  appears  beyond  dispute 
that  under  that  modus,  while  United  States  vessels  and  English 
vessels  were  guarding  the  waters,  many  thousand  seals  were 
destroyed,  more  than  were  ever  taken  in  a  single  season  before  ; 
so  that  so  far  as  the  seals  were  concerned  the  modus  was  a  mis- 
nomer, being  in  fact  a  modus  exterminandi.  Our  vessels  seized 
four  of  the  poaching  schooners,  two  under  the  American  flag  and 
two  under  the  British  flag,  and  took  them  to  San  Francisco,  and 
had  them  condemned  by  the  courts.  The  enormous  navy  of  Eng- 
land, which  is  her  pride  and  her  boast,  during  that  year  seized 
two  British  poaching  vessels  and  took  them  into  her  ports,  but 
history  does  not  record  any  other  trouble  that  happened  to  them. 

The  submission  by  treaty  of  the  rights  of  the  parties  to 
arbitration  is  a  mutual  acknowledgment  as  regards  each  other 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  rights  claimed  by  each  while  the  arbitra- 
tion is  pending.  And  both  are  bound  not  to  do  anything  to 
disturb  the  claimed  rights  of  either  until  a  decision  is  reached. 

After  delays  in  relation  to  the  details  of  the  arbitration,  of 
which  neither  party  complains,  the  treaty  establishing  it  was 
concluded  in  due  form  by  England,  was  signed  by  President  Har- 
rison and  was  by  him  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

Supposing  that  nothing  stood  in  the  way  of  the  ratiflcation  of 
the  treaty,  the  President  addressed  a  note  to  Lord  Salisbury,  ask- 
ing that  the  modus  vivendi  should  be  continued  during  the 
pendency  of  the  arbitration,  and  stating  the  necessity  of  both 
nations  very  early  taking  the  seals  in  charge,  because  some 
forty-seven  vessels  had  sailed  from  Canadian  ports  for  the  purpose 
of  catching  the  seals  at  an  earlier  day  and  in  a  larger  number 
than  ever  before ;   so  that,  in  his  belief,  there  was  danger  of 
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the  destraciion  of  the  sealB,  as  the  larger  portion  of  the  catch 
was  of  the  female  seal  in  the  water  on  its  way  to  oar  islands  and 
shores  to  its  breeding  haunts. 

To  that  note  the  British  premier  made  answer,  that  he  did  not 
propose  to  renew  the  modus  vivendi  during  the  time  of  the  arbi- 
tration,  because  that  time  was  likely  to  cover  the  sealing  season  of 
1893,  and  as  the  Canadian  poachers  had  expended  a  great  deal  of 
capital  in  fitting  out  their  vessels,  if  they  failed  to  catch  seals 
enough  to  make  the  enterprise  profitable,  they  would  be  damaged. 
His  Lordship  was  apparently  unmindful  of  the  fact  that,  if  the 
arbitration  went  on  long  enough,  all  the  seals  might  be  destroyed, 
and  that  when  the  arbitrators  found  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
there  would  be  no  property  on  which  the  award  could  operate,  and 
so  the  trouble  and  expense  of  the  arbitration  would  be  thrown 
away. 

Let  us  illustrate  his  Lordship's  proposition.  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  well  done  in  this  way  :  A  had  a  fine  aad  profitable 
piece  of  timber  land,  inherited  from  his  ancestors,  to  which  no- 
body had  made  any  claim  within  the  memory  of  man.  Suddenly 
his  neighbor  B  claims  the  right  to  cut  the  wood  and  timber  off 
that  land,  and  makes  that  claim  in  the  form  of  chopping  it  down 
and  taking  it  away.  A  tries  to  stop  him  in  this  unneighborly 
work  of  devastation.  B,  asserting  his  rights,  says,  "  I  will  sub- 
mit our  respective  rights  to  this  property  to  arbitration,''  B 
being  a  litigious  fellow.  A,  not  wanting  a  lawsuit,  says, 
'^  Agreed ;  let  us  arbitrate,  but  in  the  meantime  let  us  so 
arrange  it  that  nobody  shall  cut  any  of  the  trees  during  the 
arbitration."  While  the  formalities  of  making  out  the  form  of 
arbitrament  are  going  on,  both  mutually  agree  to  help  watch  the 
woodchoppers  so  that  the  trees  may  be  spared.  The  arbitration 
being  concluded  upon,  A  says  to  B :  '^Let  us  continue  to  watch 
the  woodchoppers  until  the  award  is  made."  '*  Oh,  no  1"  says 
B,  ''  my  woodchoppers  have  put  themselves  to  great  expense  in 
providing  the  tools  with  which  to  cut  down  the  timber,  and 
teams  to  haul  it  away,  and  they  will  lose  their  investment  of 
capital  if  they  do  not  go  on  cutting  and  taking  the  timber.  There- 
fore, I  am  going  to  aid  them  all  I  can  in  their  operations." 

What  would  be  said  of  such  a  transaction  in  ordinary  life  and 
such  conduct  between  man  and  man  ? 

But  Lord  Salisbury's  proposition  does  not  stop  there  even. 
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He  says  :  ''Let  my  choppers  go  on  and  cat  all  the  wood  they 
can  ;  you  find  out  the  names  of  those  who  do  it^  if  you  can^  and 
take  the  bond  of  each  of  them,  so  that  they  may  pay  the  damage/' 
Now,  then,  if  such  action  was  taken  by  B  against  A,  and  he 
should  go  to  his  friends  and  say,  ''  What  ought  to  be  done  to  a 
man  who  has  treated  me  like  that  ?*'  would  not  the  reply  of  his 
friends  be,  ''  If  he  does  not  apologize  for  his  insulting  proposition, 
and  behave  himself,  whip  him  like  a  dog,  if  you  can  ;  whether 
you  can  or  not,  it  is  due  to  your  manhood  and  self-respect  to 
try  f"  Would  not  the  just  judgment  of  all  men  sanction  such  a 
course  ? 

Leaying  our  illustration  and  returning  to  the  case  under  con- 
sideration : 

What  President  Harrison  did  do  was,  to  reply  to  Lord  Salis- 
bury, in  proper  phrase,  that  he  should  maintain  the  dignity  and 
honor  of  his  country  and  her  national  rights  by  protecting  those 
and  her  property  with  all  the  resources  within  his  power. 
Nothing  more. 

For  that  he  has  been  severely  and  wantonly  criticised  by  all 
the  anglophobists  and  anglophilists  in  the  country.  Their 
cry  is:  ''Such  language  will  bring  on  a  war  with  England. 
Would  he  have  a  war  for  a  few  seals  ?"  No,  nor  many,  nor  for 
almost  any  amount  of  money  that  could  be  named,  but  we  should 
have  a  war,  if  our  wrongs  can  be  rectified  in  no  other  way,  for  one 
seal  or  for  one  dollar,  if  the  attempt  is  to  force  it  from  the 
United  States  by  insult,  contumely,  and  disregard  of  our  honor 
and  high  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  And  the  united 
press  of  England  added  to  these  cries  the  aspersions  on  our  Presi- 
dent that  he  was  compelled  to  this  proposition,  to  sustain  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  our  country,  by  his  desire  to  be  re-elected  to  his 
high  office,  and  that  he  acted  upon  that  ignoble  and  selfish  motive 
only.  Such  accusations  as  to  the  motives  of  our  highest  officer 
and  of  our  ruler  in  foreign  affairs  are  a  gross,  national  insult  of 
the  vilest  sort,  and  are  indeed  more  provocative  of  war  than  could 
be  the  loss  of  the  largest  sum  of  money.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  we  have  suffered  such  insults  from  Oreat  Britain,  and  that 
in  the  person  of  her  high  officer ;  it  was  duly  resented  then,  as  I 
hope  may  ever  be  the  case. 

Because  of  similar  accusations  made  by  Mr.  West,  the  British 
Minister^  in  a  privatA  latter,  that  Prenident  Cleveland  was  actuated 
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by  Bach  political  motiTes  in  some  of  his  official  acts,  which  letter 
was  pabUshed  by  the  recipient  without  the  knowledge  of  Minister 
West,  President  Cleveland,  deeming  it  a  British  insult,  made 
representations  of  the  matter  to  the  British  Government  and 
asked  that  West  be  recalled,  and  that  Government  advised  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  to  send  him  home.  This  the  President  did, 
"  without  standing  on  the  order  of  his  going/' 

Before  going  farther,  let  me  declare  my  opinion  and  most  firm 
belief  that  a  war  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain  is  im- 
possible, because  England  could  not  be  well  provoked  by  anything 
that  our  sense  of  justice,  our  honor  as  a  nation,  and  the  high 
position  we  hold,  would  permit  us  to  do,  or  allow  to  be  done, 
towards  any  nation. 

Let  us  see  what  is  England's  condition  as  regards  a  war  with 
us.  I  admit  she  has  a  large  and  powerful  navy  on  which  she 
relies  to  threaten  us  with  the  piratical  warfare  of  bombarding  our 
cities,  destroying  our  property,  and  murdering  our  women  and 
children.  ISo  other  nation  in  the  world  threatens  to  carry  on  a 
war  in  that  way  except  against  barbarians. 

England  knows  that  she  could  not  land  men  on  this  continent 
who  could  stay  here  seven  days.  She  did  manage  in  the  War  of 
1812  to  land  a  flying  party  near  Baltimore,  which  marched  to 
Washington  and  destroyed  our  public  ouildings. 

During  all  the  wars  of  Europe,  even  under  Napoleon,  wherein 
quite  all  its  capitals  were  occupied  by  invading  armies,  no  such 
act  of  vandalism  was  done,  and  as  soon  as  the  English  had  done 
it  in  our  case  the  incendiaries  fled  to  their  ships.  Even  Moscow 
was  set  on  fire  by  the  Russians  themselves  to  prevent  its  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Napoleon  and  affording  him  the  additional  pres- 
tige that  he  would  gain  by  occupying  it  as  his  winter  quarters. 

Oreat  Britain  is  not  a  warlike  people.  She  never  had  more 
than  twenty-five  thousand  soldiers  from  her  own  islands  between 
the  four  seas  on  any  battlefield,  and  those  were  at  Waterloo, 
while  we  had  in  our  late  war  more  than  that  number  to  starve  or 
die  of  wounds  or  sickness  in  a  single  prison.  Does  any  one  be- 
lieve that  England  will  ever  forget  that  at  the  close  of  our  war  we 
disbanded  quite  two  millions  of  soldiers,  and  that  half  a  million 
of  them  are  yet  alive  to  take  a  hand  in  any  war  in  which  the 
honor  of  our  country  is  assailed  by  Great  Britain  ?  I  have  said, 
and  perhaps  may  be  criticised  for  it,  that  she  is  not  a  warlike 
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nation.     Her  goyernment  is  continually  making  war  on  small 
nations  and  hiring  someone  else  to  do  the  fighting. 

If  there  is  anything  on  which  England  can  pride  herself  for 
prowess  in  war  it  is  her  nayy.  But  she  cannot  forget  that,  until 
almost  within  this  generation,  that  nayy  could  only  be  supplied 
with  sailors  sufficient  to  man  it  by  dragging  them  from  their 
homes  by  press  gangs.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  seems  to  haye 
faith  in  bonds  in  settling  difficulties  between  England  and  this 
country.  Be  it  so.  England  has  giyen  this  country  bonds  in 
untold  millions  that  she  will  keep  the  peace  and  be  of  good  be- 
hayior.  The  first  gun  fired  in  the  Behring  Sea  by  one  of  her  war 
yessels  against  one  of  our  war  yessels  would  be  war,  as  much  as 
the  first  gun  fired  at  Fort  Sumter  or  as  the  Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg. War  abrogates  all  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce.  War 
permits  the  confiscation  of  all  property  of  one  belligerent  found  on 
the  shores  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other.  Eyery  debt,  de- 
mand, certificate  of  stock,  due  from  an  American  would  beat  once 
forfeited  and  confiscated.  Eyery  rood  of  our  land  owned  by  English 
syndicates  or  subjects  would  be  lost  to  her.  It  would  seem  as  if 
we  could  find  the  means  to  carry  on  the  war  by  selling  her  prop- 
erty in  open  market,  and  using  the  proceeds  ;  and  when  we  hear 
the  shells  from  her  fleet,  if  we  should  do  so,  breaking  the  plate 
glass  in  Broadway,  we  should  be  comfortably  remembering  that  a 
great  deal  of  It  belongs  to  English  people. 

Stopping  the  export  of  cotton  for  three  months  would  stanre 
Manchester  and  its  workmen,  and  be  of  adyantage  to  us,  as  cot- 
ton is  yery  low  in  price  and  we  could  use  it. 

Let  us  look  at  some  other  foreign  complications  which  are  to 
be  taken  into  account  by  England  m  case  of  war  with  us.  Russia 
still  has  her  eye  on  Constantinople,  and  might  think  it  a  good 
time,  when  England  was  thus  crippled,  to  carry  out  her  dream  of 
empire  so  long  and  steadily  maintained  by  her  Czars.  She  might 
be  deterred  from  entering  on  her  purpose  lest  she  should  disturb 
the  peace  of  Europe.  But  India  lies  at  Russia's  yery  door  with 
eyery  road  opening  into  it,  and  the  possession  of  her  wheat  fields 
would  giye  her  command  of  the  sustenance  of  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere, at  a  time  when  the  superabundance  of  com  and  wheat 
from  the  yalleys  of  the  Red  Riyer  of  the  North  and  the  fields  of 
Manitoba,  which  now  fill  fifteen  thousand  freight  cars  yearly, 
and  which  pass  oyer  the  Canadian  railways,  would  be  blocked  by 
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the  American  forces.     England,  indeed,  would  not  doubt  that 
upon  land  we  are  her  superiors. 

In  a  war  by  sea  she  must  suffer  far  more  than  we.  She 
has  substantially  the  carrying-trade  of  the  world,  reckoning 
what  she  roblied  from  us  during  the  War  of  the  Bebellion  by  the 
aid  of  the  rebel  cruisers  which  she  sent  from  her  ports,  and  for  the 
doing  of  which  she  humbly  expressed  her  regrets  in  the  meet 
formal  manner  in  the  treaty  at  Washington  as  a  preliminary  to 
be  allowed  to  treat  with  us,  as  follows : 

"And  whereas  Her  Britannic  Majesty  has  aathorij»d  her  high  oommli- 
sioners  and  plenipotentiaries  to  express,  in  a  friendly  spirit,  the  regret  felt 
by  Her  Mi^^ty's  Govemment  for  the  escape,  under  whatever  cirenm- 
stanoes,  of  the  "  Alabama  *'  and  other  yeesels  from  British  ports,  and  for  tbe 
depredations  committed  by  those  vessels : 

'*  Now,  in  order  to  remove  and  adjust  aU  complaints  and  elaima  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,"  etc. 

Our  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  (for  we  did  not  agree  to 
the  treaty  of  Paris^  which  England  pressed  us  to  adopt  at  the 
beginning  of  our  Civil  War  and  which  put  privateering  under  the 
ban  of  international  law)  would  swarm  out  of  every  port,  and  sweep 
her  commerce  from  the  ocean.  One  thing  is  certain  :  If  our 
ships  are  not  as  heavy  as  hers,  they  are  swifter  and  lighter  heeled, 
which  her  commercial  marine  would  find  out  to  its  cost. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  I  cannot  conceive  that  we 
can  ever  have  a  war  with  England  ;  and  because,  also,  we  shall 
never  demand  anything  of  her  but  what  we  believe  to  be  right, 
nor  submit  to  anything  from  her  which  we  believe  to  be 
wrong. 

Much  criticism  has  been  expended  upon  President  Harrison 
because  of  the  honest,  manly,  firm,  and  unflinching  declaration 
that  no  interference  with  our  rights  would  be  permitted  while  our 
case  was  being  tried.  This  was  called  ^^  Jingoism,''  and  it  was 
said  that  it  was  only  done  by  him  for  selfish  political  purposes. 
The  change  of  a  single  word  in  all  that  makes  it  high  praise.  It 
was  manfully  done  for  the  politic  purpose  to  maintain  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  country.  And  it  has  succeeded,  as  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  diplomacy  such  manful  presentation  of  our  rights  has 
always  done.  Let  us  recall  to  the  mind  of  this  generation  that 
when  we  have  had  great  men  for  Presidents,  our  rights  have  always 
been  thus  presented  to  every  nation  which  has  undertaken  to  baffle 
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as  by  neglect,  or  through  adroit  diplomacy  to  postpone  a  fulfil- 
ment of  treaty  engagements. 

Let  us  call  to  mind  the  French  Spoliation  claims,  which  had 
been  recognized  by  France  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  before 
she  would  make  a  treaty  to  pay  them,  whereby  those  of  our  citi- 
zens who  had  been  despoiled  by  her  continuous  neglect  went 
down  to  their  graves  in  poverty  and  distress.  By  treaty  the 
French  nation  had  promised  to  pay  the  money  in  yearly  instal- 
ments, but  neglected  to  answer  the  draft  of  President  Jackson's 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  when  presented  on  the  23d  of  March, 
1834,  to  the  French  Minister  of  Finance,  who  declared  that  no 
money  had  been  appropriated  for  the  American  indemnity,  and 
that  it  could  not  be  paid. 

What  said  President  Jackson,  without  further  diplomacy,  in  his 
message  to  Congress  on  this  state  of  affairs  ?  He  sent  a  message 
to  Congress  which  gave  no  uncertain  sound.  He  said  :  '^It  is 
a  principle  of  international  law  that  when  one  nation  refuses  to 
pay  a  just  debt,  the  aggrieved  nation  may  '  seize  on  the  prop- 
erty '  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  defaulting  nation.  If, 
therefore,  France  does  not  pay  the  money  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Chambers,  the  United  States  ought  to  delay  no  longer  to  take 
by  force  what  it  can  not  get  by  negotiation."  Nay,  more. 
"  Since  France,''  said  the  President,  "in  violation  of  the  pledges 
given  through  her  minister  here,  has  delayed  her  final  action  so 
long  that  her  decision  will  not  probably  be  known  in  time  to  be 
communicated  to  this  Congress,  I  recommend  that  a  law  be 
passed  authorizing  reprisals  upon  French  property  in  case  pro- 
visions shall  not  be  made  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  at  the  ap- 
proaching session  of  the  French  Chambers." 

How  was  this  received  by  the  French  newspapers  ? 

"  With  one  voice,  the  French  newspapers,  ministerial,  opposi- 
tion, and  neutral,  denounced  the  message  as  an  insult  to  France, 
so  gross  that  it  would  be  infamy  not  to  resent  it." 

The  French  Minister  at  Washington  was  recalled,  and  our 
Minister  at  Paris,  Mr.  Livingston,  was  informed  that  his  pass- 
ports were  at  his  disposal.  The  President  wrote  to  Mr.  Living- 
ston to  demand  his  passports  and  come  home  if  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  then  in  session,  did  not  appropriate  the  money.  Con- 
gress did  not  sustain  President  Jackson.  There  were  cowards 
in  Congress  at  that  day,  cspeciallv  in  the  Senate,  as  there  have 
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been  since.  On  the  14th  of  January  the  Senate  reBolved^  without 
one  dissenting  vote  :  *'  That  it  is  inexpedient,  at  present,  to  adopt 
any  legislative  measures  in  regard  to  the  state  of  affairs  between 
the  United  States  and  France/' 

Similar  resolutions  were  introduced  in  the  House,  but  their 
passage  was  prevented  only  because  of  technical  objections.  This 
action  of  Congress  encouraged  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  so  that 
it  passed  a  bill  appropriating  the  money  to  pay  the  instalments 
due,  but  added  a  condition  which  forbade  the  ministry  to  pay  the 
instalment  until  the  President  had  apologized  for  the  huiguage 
which  he  had  used  theretofore,  and  the  minister  drew  up  a  form 
of  apology  for  Jackson  to  sign.  Our  Congress  adjourned  without 
giving  the  President  any  money  to  protect  the  honor  of  the 
country.  The  President  demanded  of  the  French  Government 
its  final  determination ;  and  if  the  instalments  were  not  paid 
the  chargi  d'affaires  was  to  close  the  office  of  the  legation. 

After  the  answer  was  received,  France  prepared  its  army  and 
a  navy  to  act  against  the  United  States.  Jackson  sent  his 
message  to  Congress,  in  which  he  said  :  '^  If  this  array  of  mili- 
tary force  be  really  designed  to  affect  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States  on  the  questions  now 
pending  between  the  two  nations,  then  indeed  would  it  be  dis- 
honorable, to  pause  a  moment  on  the  alternative  which  such  a 
state  of  affairs  should  present  to  us.  Come  what  may,  the  ex- 
planation which  France  demands  can  never  be  accorded  ;  and  no 
armament  however  powerful  and  imposing  at  a  distance  or  on 
our  coast,  will,  I  trust,  deter  us  from  discharging  the  high  duties 
we  owe  to  our  constitutents,  to  our  national  character,  and  to  the 
world/' 

After  this  message  the  people  rallied  around  Jackson.  They 
had  stood  by  him  from  the  first.  He  was  only  deserted  by  the 
sneaks  and  the  politicians.  We  had  one  statesman — and  he  be- 
came a  President  of  the  United  States — ^in  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives;  and  he  made  a  speech  which  carried  that  House  in 
support  of  the  honor  of  the  nation.  ''Sir,''  exclaimed  Mr. 
Adams,  ''  this  treaty  has  been  ratified  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  ; 
it  has  received  the  sign  manual  of  the  Sovereign  of  France, 
through  his  Imperial  Majesty's  principal  Minister  of  State ;  it 
has  been  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  this  republic ;  it  has  been 
sanctioned  by  Almighty  Ood ;  and  still  we  are  told  in  a  voice 
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potential,  in  the  other  wing  of  this  Capitol,  that  the  arroganoe 
of  France— nay,  sir,  not  of  France,  but  of  her  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties— the  insolence  of  the  French  Chambers,  must  be  submiMed 
to,  and  we  must  come  down  to  the  lower  degradation  of  re- 
opening negotiations  to  attain  that  which  has  already  been 
acknowledged  to  be  our  due.  Sir,  is  this  a  specimen  of  your 
boasted  chivalry  ?  Is  this  an  evidence  of  the  existence  of  that 
heroic  valor  which  has  so  often  led  our  army  on  to  glory  and 
immortality  ?  Beopen  negotiations,  sir,  with  France  ?  Do  it, 
and  soon  you  will  find  your  flag  insulted,  dishonored,  and  trodden 
in  the  dust  by  the  pigmy  States  of  Asia  and  Africa — by  the  very 
banditti  of  the  earth/' 

From  France  came  a  proposition  three  weeks  later.  The 
President  informed  Congress  that  the  government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain had  offered  its  mediation,  and  that  he  had  accepted  its  offer. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  notified  the  mediating  power  that  ''  the 
apology  demanded  by  France  was  totally  out  of  the  question.^*  On 
May  10  he  sent  the  following  communication  to  the  Capitol : 
^'  Information  has  been  received  at  the  Treasury  Department  that 
the  four  instalments  under  our  treaty  with  France  have  been 
vaid  to  the  agents  of  the  United  States.'*  And  when  this  was 
done  Jackson  was  applauded  with  the  same  unanimity  as  that 
with  which  he  had  been  attacked  for  his  conduct  in  the  French 
affair.  This  is  one  specimen  of  American  ''  Jingoism.  It  has 
always  been  successfuh 

We  may  be  replied  to  by  some  gentlemen  who  wear  whiskers 
of  a  particular  pattern  that  this  demand  was  not  on  England  ; 
that  the  country  opposed  to  us  was  France. 

Let  me  give  another  instance.  During  our  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, in  the  summer  of  1863,  when  the  English  shipyards  were 
building  armed  vessels,  and  the  English  Government  allowing  them 
to  escape  from  their  ports,  to  destroy  our  commerce  and  bum  our 
whaling  fieet  in  the  far-off  oceans,  this  Government  remonstrated 
with  England  on  such  conduct  for  more  than  two  years  as  a  breach 
of  neutrality  and  as  wilfully  affording  aid  and  comfort  to  our 
enemy.  Our  minister  watf  instructed  to  present  in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage this  unfriendliness  and  injustice  to  us.  Meanwhile  two 
ironclad  rams  were  being  built  at  the  Laird  shipyards,  under 
pretence  that  one  was  for  Egypt  and  the  other  for  France.  But 
it  was  known  to  our  government  that  they  were  intended  to  oome 
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on  to  our  coast  to  destroy  our  blockading  fleets  or  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Charleston.  If  that  were  done  the  English  blockade  runners 
would  carry  on  British  trade  at  a  profit,  just  as  the  Canadian 
poachers  can  now  steal  seals  at  a  profit. 

At  last,  after  our  minister  had  exhausted  all  power  of  reason- 
ing and  remonstrance  with  Lord  John  Russell,  the  British 
premier,  to  have  these  rams  interdicted  by  Britain  from  leaving 
the  port  of  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Adams  had  reported  that  he  could 
do  nothing  to  have  these  rams  kept  in  England,  it  was  currently 
reported  here  that  at  a  cabinet  consultation  President  Lincoln 
t<x)k  his  pencil  and  wrote  on  a  visiting  card  directed  to  Mr. 
Adams  :  '^  Tell  Lord  John  Russell  that  another  '  Alabama '  is 
war.^  On  September  5,  1863,  although  Mr.  Adams  had  never 
before  even  hinted  anything  about  the  acts  of  England  being 
war,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Seward's  despatch  of  July  11,  1863, 
Mr.  Adams  says  to  Lord  John  Russell,  after  calling  his  lordship's 
attention  to  what  was  proposed  to  be  done  by  these  rams  so  escap- 
ing: ''It  would  be  superfiuous  to  point  out  to  Your  Lordship  that 
this  is  wary  Three  days  afterwards  he  received  the  following 
despatch :  ''  Lord  Russell  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Adams, 
and  has  the  honor  to  inform  him  that  instructions  have  been  is- 
sued which  will  prevent  the  departure  of  the  two  iron-clad  vessels 
from  Liverpool.'*    So  no  more  ^^  Alabamas/' 

Manly  diplomacy  once  more  succeeds,  and  against  England, 
too,  when  she  was  stronger  and  we  were  weaker  than  either  will 
ever  happen  to  be  again.  It  destroyed  her  favorite  project  of 
sweeping  our  commerce  from  the  seas  by  means  of  rebel  privateers 
sailing  from  her  ports,  which  she  had  schemed  for  since  May, 
1861,  when  she  had  offered  to  Jeff.  Davis  to  adopt  the  treaty  of 
Paris.  She  urged  our  Government  also  to  accept  this  measure, 
which  forbade  privateering,  pledging  to  Davis  that  it  should  not 
apply  to  his  rebel  privateers,  concealing  from  our  Government 
and  its  diplomatic  corps  that  she  was  in  diplomatic  correspondence 
with  the  rebel. chief  ai  a  belligerent,  before  we  had  acknowledged 
such  belligerency. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  deal  in  this  pap^r  with  the  status  of  the 
Behring  Sea  controversy,  because,  as  I  have  been  writing,  the 
two  governments  were  acting  upon  it  by  telegraph.  One  day  war 
seemed  to  threaten,  and  almost  the  next  the  treaty  was  to  be 
ratified.     On  one  day  Earl  Salisbury  is  in  an  aggressive  attitude ; 
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he  receives  the  bold  presentation  of  our  nltimatnm  ;  he  replies  to  it 
at  first  adversely  and  defiantly,  and,  to  speak  plainly,  insultingly, 
because  he  proposes  to  change  the  negotiation  on  our  part  to  one 
with  Canadian  seal  poachers  to  get  their  bonds  to  pay  the  damages 
for  which  we  hold  England  responsible.  The  President's  answer  to 
that,  is  to  reiterate  his  ultimatum  that  the  modus  vivendi  must 
be  maintained  during  the  arbitration,  or  we  will  defend  and  pro- 
tect ourselves  at  all  hazards  and  with  all  our  resources.  The  next 
day  the  Earl  Salisbury  sends  a  note  receding  from  his  position, 
which  he  discloses  to  Parliament  and  receives  cheers  for  so  doing. 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States  at  once,  as  well  they  might  have 
done  before,  ratified  the  treaty  unanimously,  and  the  arbitration 
is  to  go  on,  the  seals  are  to  be  guarded  by  both  nations,  and  the 
Canadian  seal  poachers  are  to  be  arrested,  and  all  things  are  to 
remain  in  statu  quo  until  the  award  of  the  arbitrators.  The  views 
of  our  contentions  change  as  suddenly  as  the  scenes  of  a  kaleido- 
scope ;  not,  however,  with  any  of  their  beauty. 

The  treaty  providing  for  the  arbitration  ought  to  have 
been  ratified  because  our  government  had  agreed  so  to  do. 
Nations  as  well  as  individuals  should  fully  and  thoroughly  carry 
out  every  contract,  however  informally  concluded.  I  have  not 
said  and  do  not  say,  because  I  do  not  believe,  that  the  arbitration 
should  have  ever  been  originally  agreed  upon. 

In  almost  every  instance  where  we  have  had  an  arbitration 
with  Great  Britain  we  have  got  the  worst  of  it.  Space  will  only 
allow  me  to  give  one  or  two  instances  of  this  fact.  In  the  matter 
of  our  ''  national  losses  ^'  because  of  the  misconduct  of  England 
in  our  Civil  War  an  arbitrament  established  by  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington was  held  at  Qeneva.  When  we  presented  our  case  before 
the  arbitrators,  England  refused  to  go  on  with  the  hearing  until 
we  would  abandon  all  our  claims  to  national  losses  (such  as  hav- 
ing our  commerce  destroyed,  our  war  prolonged,  and  its  expenses 
largely  increased),  and  demanded  that  they  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  consideration  of  that  tribunal,  and  that  the  United  States 
confine  its  case  to  claims  of  its  private  citizens  for  injuries  done 
to  them,  and  we  were  not  allowed  to  present  even  our  claim  for 
the  sinking  of  the  public  warship  "  Hatteras'' by  the  pirate  "Ala- 
bama,'' for  whose  escape  from  England,  under  whatever  circum- 
stances, England  had  expressed  her  regret,  as  we  have  seen.  Our 
government  was  weak  enough  to  agree  to  withdraw  our  national 
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dainui,  ''and  present  only  tbe  loBses  Buffered  by  oar  cituiens^  as 
national  losses.  It  is  tme  tbe  arbitration  gare  ns  some  fifteen 
and  a  half  millions  without  interest  for  all  that  this  nation 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  England  during  the  war.  Who  got  the 
worst  of  it  by  this  arbitration  ? 

There  was  another  arbitration  provided  for  in  the  treaty  of 
Washington.  England  made  claims  against  us  for  the  value  of 
the  fish  our  fishermen  on  the  northeast  coast  had  caught,  certain 
mackerel  swimming  in  the  sea  within  three  miles  of  the  Canadian 
shores.  We  agreed  to  arbitrate  that  cUum  with  England,  to  be 
submitted  to  three  men,  one  appointed  by  us,  one  by  England, 
and  one  to  be  agreed  on  by  the  parties,  or  else  appointed  by  some 
foreign  power,  the  award  of  whom,  that  is,  all  three  agreeing  to  it, 
was  to  be  binding  on  the  parties.  England  chose  a  very  able  gen- 
tleman from  Canada ;  we  appointed  a  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, a  country  lawyer  who  had  probably  never  seen  a  mackerel 
until  it  was  boiled ;  and  England  proposed  the  name  of  Del 
Fosse,  who  represented  Belgium  here.  But  Mr.  Fish  would  not 
agree  to  him  because  Belgium  was  substantially  only  a  province 
of  England.  Whereupon  the  appointment  had  to  be  submitted 
to  the  representative  of  Austria  at  London,  and  he  very  promptly 
nominated  Del  Fosse.  The  arbitrators  met,  the  case  was  heud ; 
Del  Fosse  and  the  Canadian  arbitrator  being  a  majority  awarded 
the  sum  of  five  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  something 
like  one-third  of  all  that  had  been  awarded  us  by  the  Geneva  tribunal 
for  all  the  losses  we  had  suffered  through  the  misconduct  of  Eng- 
land during  the  war.  And  although  the  award  was  not  agreed 
to  or  signed  by  our  arbitrator,  through  the  performances  of  our 
Secretary  of  State  under  Johnson  this  money  was  paid  for  a  few 
fish  swimming  in  the  sea  in  the  northern  waters  of  Canada,  the 
right  to  catch  which  we  had  enjoyed  as  Colonists ;  and  in  the  treaty 
of  peace  of  1783  these  rights  were  secured  to  us  by  the  War  of 
the  Revolution,  by  the  manly  courage  of  John  Adams,  who  de- 
clared that  he  would  allow  the  war  to  go  on  rather  than  sur- 
render the  right,  which  was  clearly  ours,  to  fish  in  the  seas. 

Now,  by  this  arbitration,  a  majority  of  the  arbitrators  of  our 
rights  in  the  Behring  Sea  are  to  be  chosen  by  England  and  other 
European  powers  (she  has  been  careful  this  time),  and  the  treaty 
provides  that  the  award  of  the  majority  is  to  be  binding.  The 
English  newspapers  are  early  in  discussing  as  to  whom  the  Euro- 
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pean  countries  (who,  with  England,  are  to  appoint  such  majority 
of  arbitrators)  will  appoint,  and  they  congratulate  themselves  that 
England  is  safe.    I  agree  with  them.   She  is  safe.    And  I  there- 
fore say  that  the  arbitration  ought  not  to  have  been  made. 
The  arbitrament  was  proposed  by  England. 

B.   F.   BUTLEB. 


THB  MARQUIS  OF  LORNE : 

A  STRAKGE  North  land,  a  weird  North  water  is  that  Alaskan 
region,  that  part  of  the  Pacific  called  the  Behring  Sea,  on  the 
American  side ;  a  main  land  rising  into  vast  plateaux  and  oones, 
and  furrowed  for  the  passage  of  streams,  great  even  when 
measured  by  the  wide  scale  of  America ;  a  giant  limit  of  the 
mountain  chains  that  wall  off  the  Pacific  along  all  its  Eastern 
side,  save  in  the  low-lying  centre  part  near  Panama,  and  here,  in 
the  far  north,  broken  away  into  hundreds  of  islands,  large  and 
small,  from  the  great  breakwater  of  Vancouver,  to  the  lonely 
rock  inhabited  only  by  puffins  and  gulls.  Wide  as  is  the  Archi- 
pelago along  the  British  Columbian  shore,  it  still  sows  the  Alaskan 
water  with  all  imaginable  shapes  in  a  still  formidable  multitude 
of  isles,  and  then  threads  away  into  the  long  string  which  shows 
that  in  other  days  a  chain  of  hills  ran  out  towards  Asia.  Now 
only  the  broken  fragments  show  like  a  ruined  and  submerged 
rampart,  and  in  front  of  them  is  a  mighty  force — a  deep  trench 
in  the  ocean  fiow,  as  though  it  had  been  dug  to  make  unscaleable 
the  rocky  walls  of  the  primeval  ruin.  It  is  these  far-away  retreats 
which  are  the  best  loved  by  hunted  seals,  about  whom  so  much  is 
now  written.  If  we  could  only  persuade  American  and  British 
ladies  to  let  these  seals  have  a  modus  vivendi,  or  chance  of  life,  for 
a  few  years,  how  grateful  they  would  be;  but  as  this  involves  the 
buying  of  no  new  seal  jackets  for  at  least  two  or  three  years, what 
hope  is  there  for  them?  Yes;  if  President  and  Prime  Minister  are 
now  discussing  with  earnestness  how  to  preserve  the  existence  of 
the  seals,  it  is  a  case  again  of  ^'  cherchez  lafemme  ; ''  for  the  pur- 
suit of  these  seals  is  a  profitable  business,  and  nobody  likes  to 
drop  it. 

The  company  which  has  the  sole  right  of  killing  seals  on  land 
has  its  men  ever  ready  to  watch  them  as  they  land,  and  to  cut 
off  their  retreat  to  the  sea  as  they  are  comfortably  dozing  on  the 
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rocks^  and  drive  them  inland  to  the  slaughter  ground,  where  they 
club  them  to  death. 

The  so-called  "  pelajee/'  or  ocean  hunter,  intercepts  the  seals 
on  their  way  to  the  islands,  and  in  fog  and  wet  kills  them  in 
the  water.  Dreary-looking  places  the  breeding  grounds  are, 
for  there  is  not  a  single  tree  to  be  seen  on  these  rocky  masses 
lifted  out  of  the  gray  sea.  A  white  fog  constantly  broods  around 
them,  and  the  air  is  so  moist  that  in  the  winter,  when  there  is  any 
frost,  each  rock  face  on  a  hillside  is  seamed  like  a  comb  with  icicles. 
This  dampness  produces  the  only  beauty  in  their  coloring,  for  the 
grass  is  often  long  and  very  green.  The  Indians  are  an  ugly 
race,  but  have  skill  in  fishing,  and  have  long  ago  learned  the  value 
of  furs,  and  the  use  of  guns  and  nets. 

One  of  the  ablest  of  American  statesmen  is  said  to  have  re- 
marked to  an  English  friend:  ''Sir,  whenever  the  British  gov- 
ernment has  had  any  difFerence  with  foreign  countries,  it  has  been 
observed  that  opinion  here  at  Washington  is  on  the  British  side. 
Yes,  sir,  we  are  always  with  you,  except,  curiously  enough,  in  the 
event  of  any  dispute  between  ourselves  and  you  I  ^*  It  may  be 
doubted,  in  the  matter  of  the  Behring  Sea  contention,  whether 
even  this  exception  holds  good.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt 
that  the  vast  majority  of  American  citizens  believe,  and,  we  may 
add,  every  distinguished  lawyer  in  the  United  States  backs  the 
opinion,  that  there  can  be  no  warrant  for  the  barring  of  the  open 
sea,  and  for  the  exclusive  power  of  fishing  or  of  hunting  therein. 

When  Bussia  made  over  to  the  American  government  her 
territory  opposite  Siberia,  Uncle  Sam  made  an  investment  which 
a  Scotsman  would  have  called  ''  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke.'^  Some- 
thing was  bought  with  something  else  inside  of  it,  and  that  was 
about  all  that  was  accurately  known  of  the  transaction. 

To  be  sure  there  were  maps,  with  a  bewildering  number  of 
islands  and  ''shadowy  promontories''  marked  upon  them,  and  it 
was  also  obvious  that  these  studded  a  sea  giving  access  to  that 
mysterious  Arctic  Ocean,  which  each  nation  in  turn  bums  to 
enter  with  a  view  of  reaching  the  North  Pole.  But  it  was  not,  it 
is  believed,  with  a  view  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  high- 
way to  that  magnetic  attraction  that  the  United  States  invested 
its  dollars.  Information  was  rather  vague  as  to  the  region  pur- 
chased. It  was  painted  to  the  imagination  as  most  interesting. 
Its  fogs  were  very  clearly  described,  and  it  was  known  to  have  a 
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fair  amoant  of  winter,  snow,  and  frost,  although  these  advantages 
failed  when  compared  with  the  rival  attractions  in  the  same  line 
enjoyed  by  New  England.  But  volcanoes  formed  an  entirely  novel 
acquisition  for  Uncle  Sam.  He  had  never  enjoyed  the  possession 
of  a  real  live  mountain  before.  He,  therefore,  now  put  several 
into  his  pocket,  with  a  sensation  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  had  at 
last  led  to  something  real.  Then  there  were  glaciers  also,  and 
this  rather  roused  the  spirit  of  local  protection  among  the  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  Wenham  ice.  But  it  was  agreed  that, 
although  the  purchase  of  so  much  waste  land  and  water,  peopled 
only  by  a  few  Indians  and  a  selection  of  Russian  half-breeds, 
would  not  return  any  dividends,  the  acquisition  was  interesting. 
And  it  has,  at  all  events,  produced  one  of  those  small  but  irritat- 
ing contentions  which  will  always  arise  where  commercial  com- 
panies employ  their  fishermen  or  hunters  in  the  chase. 

Scientific  interest  as  well  as  commercial  gain  has  stimulated 
the  attention  paid  to  the  hunting  in  the  North  Pacific^ — for  the 
sea  otter,  the  sea  lion,  and  the  fur  seal  are  creatures  only  found 
to-day  in  large  numbers  in  these  regions. 

On  the  Atlantic  there  has  been  for  many  years  so  indiscrimi- 
nate and  imprudent  a  slaughter  of  walrus,  seal,  and  salmon,  as 
well  as  of  other  fish,  that  all  hope  of  re-stocking  the  walrus  and  seal 
haunts  near  the  coasts  has  disappeared  ;  and  the  efforts  of  scien- 
tists are  busily  occupied  with  attempts  to  re-stock  the  rivers  with 
salmon  and  even  the  sea  banks  with  valuable  sea  fish. 

It  is  probably  this  fact  which  has  led  American  scientists  to 
lay  in  some  instances  an  undue  stress  on  the  chances  that  the  fur 
seal  may  be  exterminated.  Certainly  the  fur  seals  have  disap- 
peared from  the  shores  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  where  they 
were  formerly  to  be  found  in  abundance.  In  the  Southern  Pacific 
there  was  no  ''  catch  *'  of  seals  taken  at  sea.  They  were  slaugh- 
tered only  on  the  islands  and  shores  where  they  formed  their 
'' rookeries. '^  It  was  the  slaughter  made  in  these  places,  where 
they  were  comparatively  helpless,  that  caused  them  to  disappear. 
The  experience  of  the  South  will  certainly  be  repeated  in  the 
North  were  the  same  tactics  to  be  employed.  Indeed,  the 
ease  with  which  the  animals  can  be  taken  on  land  has  induced 
Russians  and  Americans  to  endeavor  to  monopolize  the  profits  by 
allowing  the  seals  to  be  caught  on  the  islands  only.  The  fishing 
proper  has  been  done  by  schooners,  the  number  of  which  has  only 
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thifl  year  reached  fifty,  in  which  the  seal  is  pursued  in  the  open  sea, 
that  is,  more  than  three  miles  from  shore  when  off  the  American 
coasts.  It  is  obvious  that  the  means  of  destruction  used  on  this 
limited  scale  are  wholly  insufficient  to  work  much  damage  to  the 
herds  on  their  way  to  the  islands.  Once  on  the  islands  and  their 
immediate  neighborhood,  the  preservation  or  destruction  of  the 
herds  depends  solely  on  the  regulations  under  which  the  Ameri- 
can Company,  the  lessee  of  the  islands  from  the  Government,  con- 
ducts its  operations. 

It  is  natural  that,  with  the  lessons  of  destruction  of  life  seen  on 
the  Atlantic  side,  the  scientists  should  be  inclined  to  support  the 
interested  representations  of  the  monopolists  connected  with  the 
American  Company  in  deprecating  any  chase  of  the  seal  at  sea. 
But  it  will  be  apparent  that,  whereas  on  the  Atlantic  the  instru- 
ments of  destruction  have  been  used  for  generations,  the  ma- 
chinery for  fishing  and  for  the  chase  is  so  feeble  on  the  Pacific 
side  that  this  fear  is  groundless  and  cannot  apply  to  the  case. 

It  is  the  interest  and  desire  of  all  parties  having,  or  likely  to 
have,  a  share  in  valuable  animal  life  to  preserve  it  according  to 
the  light  of  scientific  knowledge, — for,  as  the  farmer  says,  the 
amount  of  "cropping  must  depend  on  the  quality  of  the 
soil." 

Dr.  Dawson,  who,  with  Sir  George  Baden  Powell,  examined 
the  Behring  Sea,  and  all  the  fishermen  who  could  give  pertinent 
evidence,  declare  in  the  strongest  terms  that  the  present  sealer 
outfit  is  not  sufficient  to  hurt  the  herds  for  another  year,  at  all 
events.  They  have  come  to  this  conclusion  after  much  trouble 
and  much  travel,  and  Dr.  Dawson's  testimony  is  evidence  that 
will  be  held  in  respect  by  all  American  scientists. 

But  what  was  not  expected  has  happened  in  that  the  fisheries 
turn  out  to  be  likely  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  the  most 
hopeful  imagined.  The  codfish  appear  to  be  the  same  as  our 
old  friends  of  the  Atlantic  ;  although  the  salmon  are  all  widely 
different  in  look  from  their  Atlantic  cousin,  and,  as  most  people 
think,  very  inferior  in  fiavor.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no 
inferiority  in  the  cod,  and  the  banks  on  which  they  are  found 
are  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  those  around  Newfoundland.  They 
may  be  larger,  for  they  are  not  yet  fully  surveyed,  but  it  is  com- 
puted that  there  are  100,000  square  miles  of  fishing  ground. 

Of  course,  if  the  sea  were  not  an  open  sea,  all  this  cod  fishery 
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might  also  be  given  off  to  some  one  company  with  monopoly 
rights.  Nobody  doubts  that  seals  landing  on  islands  or  mainland 
shores,  or  swimming  in  water  within  the  three-mile  limit  of 
the  coast,  are  the  property  of  the  landowners,  but  away  at  sea 
there  can  be  no  more  property  in  them  than  in  the  salmon 
which  come  regularly  to  certain  rivers  and  then  become  land- 
owners' property,  but  are  anybod/s  game  when  on  their  way  to 
the  rivers  and  out  at  sea.  This  has  been  on  other  occasions  in- 
sisted on  by  American  jurists. 

Mr.  Adams,  of  the  United  States,  in  1822  wrote:  '*  The  pre- 
tensions of  the  Russian  (Imperial)  Oovernment  extend  to  an  ex- 
clusive territorial  jurisdiction  from  the  45th  degree  of  north 
latitude  on  the  Asiatic  coast  to  the  latitude  of  51  north  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  American  continent,  and  they  assume  the 
right  of  interdicting  the  navigation  and  the  fishing  of  all  other 
nations  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  miles  from  the  whole  of  the 
coast.     The  United  States  can  admit  no  part  of  these  claims.** 

A  little  later  Mr.  Adams  again  said  :  ''The  right  of  navigation 
and  of  fishing  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  even  upon  the  Asiatic  coast 
north  of  latitude  45  degrees,  can  as  little  be  interdicted  to  the 
United  States  as  that  of  traffic  with  the  natives  of  North 
America.'*  President  Angell,  a  great  American  authority,  says: 
''  On  what  grounds,  and  after  what  modem  precedent,  we  (the 
United  States)  could  set  up  a  claim  to  hold  this  great  sea,  with 
its  wide  approaches,  as  a  '  mare  clausum,'  it  is  not  easy  to  see.'' 
Again  he  says  :  ''Our  government  has  never  formally  set  up 
the  claim  that  it  is  a  closed  sea.  Oovemor  Boutwell  in  1872  said : 
'  I  do  not  see  that  the  United  States  could  have  the  jurisdiction 
or  power  to  drive  off  parties  going  up  there  for  that  purpose,  un- 
less they  made  such  attempt  within  a  marine  league  of  the 
shore.'"  He  rightly  concludes  in  reference  to  the  preservation  of 
the  seals:  "It  cannot  be  difficult  to  make  some  satisfactory  ad- 
justment of  this  question.'*  Professor  Oeffcken,  of  Germany, 
a  most  able  and  impartial  critic,  takes  precisely  the  same  view. 

British  seamen  in  the  last  century  hunted  and  fished  in  Behring 
Sea.  The  right  was  insisted  on  by  Oreat  Britain  in  the  con- 
vention made  with  Russia  in  1825  in  connection  with  matters 
affecting  this  very  sea.  The  first  article  declared  :  "  It  is  agreed 
that  the  respective  subjects  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall 
not  be  troubled  or  molested  in  any  part  of  the  ocean  called  the 
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Pacific  Ocean,  either  in  navigating  the  game,  in  fishing  therein, 
or  in  landing  at  such  parts  of  the  coast  as  shall  not  have  been 
already  occupied/'  Great  Britain  always  declared  that  the  Pacific 
Ocean  embraced  Behring  Sea,  and  that  Russia  could  not  close  it. 
And  in  1887,  an  American  Government  oflBicial,  in  contending 
that  the  seizure  by  Bussia  of  an  American  vessel  was  illegal,  notes 
that  *'  the  Russian  code  of  prize  law  of  1869  limits  the  jurisdic- 
tional waters  of  Russia  to  three  miles  from  the  shore/' 

Neither  Britain  nor  any  other  maritime  nation  could  have 
recognized  any  monopoly  in  any  sea  beyond  the  three-mile  limit. 
The  Russian  company's  monopoly  could  only  extend  to  the  land 
and  its  immediate  neighborhood,  and  that  was  quite  sufficiently 
valuable,  specially  as  to  the  seal-fur  trade,  to  make  the  highest 
in  Russia,  whether  by  rank  or  fortune,  eager  to  become  share- 
holders in  so  lucrative  an  enterprise.  In  early  days,  too,  the  com- 
petition there  was  not  keen,  and  the  mere  absence  of  fishing  and 
sealing  vessels  cannot,  of  course,  be  held  to  imply  that  they  came 
not  because  they  were  forbidden  to  do  so.  They  came  not,  because 
they  knew  not  of  the  value  of  the  harvest  they  might  gather.  The 
way  was  long  to  the  field,  and  there  were  no  ready  markets  at 
hand. 

Wide  salt  water  has  always  been  open  to  all  keels,  and  no 
imaginary  claims  of  exclusion,  derived  from  half  barbarous  times, 
can  invalidate  this  world-wide  freedom,  which  it  is  equally  to  the 
advantage  of  all*  maritime  nations  to  enjoy. 

Likewise  good  regulations  as  to  close  times  should  be  mutually 
arranged,  so  that  the  supply  of  fish  or  sea  animals  be  not  ex- 
hausted. Now  it  is  absolutely  denied  on  the  strongest  evidence 
that  any  '^  rookery"  or  seal  colony  has  ever  been  destroyed,  de- 
pleted, or  even  injured,  by  the  killing  of  seals  at  sea  only, 
whereas  it  is  proved  that  the  heavy  slaughter  on  the  land  where 
the  seals  congregate  has  caused  the  seals  to  vanish  from  several 
places  where  they  formerly  were  to  be  found  in  thousands.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  a  moderate  use  of  both  methods  of 
hunting  is  what  ought  to  be  enforced.  Just  as  the  oyster  supply 
dredged  up  by  the  fishermen  is  regulated  at  the  ancient  British 
Burgh  of  Whit^table  by  the  state  of  the  market,  so  ought  inter- 
national arrangements  to  be  made  to  check  any  over-heavy  draft 
on  the  vitality  of  the  seal  herds,  as  observed  from  year  to  year. 

During  last  year  eye-witnesses  of  the  highest  character  have 
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declared  that  the  seals  are  abundant,  and  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity that  a  fair  number  should  not  be  taken,  both  from  the  islands 
and  from  the  ocean.  The  arbitration  of  this  year  will  enable  the 
governments  concerned  to  make  regulations  for  future  years, 
which  shall  put  each  neighbor  on  the  Pacific  in  a  position  to  use 
wisely  and  with  a  view  to  future  profit  the  annual  migration  of 
the  seal  herds. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  only  debatable  point  which 
delayed  the  ratification  of  the  Arbitration  Treaty  by  the  Sen- 
ate is  a  very  small  one,  and  refers  only  to  the  single  season's 
hunting  by  no  great  number  of  vessels.  While  men  of  indubitable 
probity  declare  that  this  cannot  injure  a  property,  the  value  of 
which  consists  chiefly  in  a  right,  which  cannot  be  assailed,  to  catch 
the  seals  on  shore,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  have  any  further  delay 
in  concluding  the  reference  to  arbitration.  This  arbitration  will 
decide  the  more  important  matter  of  the  right  of  a  maritime  power 
to  close  any  portion  of  the  ocean  to  the  citizens  of  other  nations. 
Some  complaints  of  delay  have  arisen  on  both  sides,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  British  have  expedited  the  correspondence  as  far 
as  practicable,  and  it  is,  indeed,  only  natural  that  both  sides 
should  desire  the  settlement  of  a  question  which  cannot  be  said  to 
involve  the  permanent  national  interests  of  either  party.  The 
United  States  believes  that  it  purchased  certain  rights  from  the 
Russians.  These  are  only  in  part  questioned  by  those  who  fully 
admit  all  rights  as  to  land  ownership,  but  object  only  to  be  de- 
prived of  that  which  not  only  the  British,  but  all  other  mari- 
time people,  claim  as  common  property,  namely,  the  right  to 
hunt  at  will  over  the  unenclosed  length  and  breadth  of  the 
ocean  itsell 

When  the  arbitration  has  done  its  work  the  seal-fishing  in- 
dustry must  be  protected  by  a  sensible  close  time,  giving  the 
subjects  of  the  United  States  and  Britain  each  the  power  to  use 
and  not  to  abuse  the  advantages  given  by  the  northern  migration 
of  the  fur  seal.  It  is  incompatible  with  any  international  comity 
that  one  power  alone  can  patrol  the  open  sea.  Other  nations — 
Russia,  France,  Germany,  or  any  that  may  be  named — have  a 
right  to  the  navigation  of  these  waters,  and  it  is  primarily  in  the 
interest  of  the  powers  having  harbors  in  the  more  immediate 
neighborhood  that  provision  should  be  mutually  made  for  the 
preservation  of  the  seal  species,  not  by  the  dragging  in  of  ancient 
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alleged  Knssian  exclusive  privileges,  but  by  the  sensible  delimita- 
tion of  seasons  for  huntings  based  on  scientific  investigation, 
which  shall  be  impartial  and  founded  on  painstaking  observation 
and  practical  experience.  The  fair  solution  of  this  matter  is  the 
extension  of  the  principle  of  arbitration  already  agreed  on,  so  that 
compensation  shall  be  given  for  any  property  taken  in  contrariety 
to  the  ultimate  award  of  the  arbitrators  on  either  side,  and  the 
future  determination  to  avoid  that  waste  which  would  injure 
alike  the  subjects  of  the  London  and  the  Washington  governments. 

LoaNB. 
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PARTY  GOVERNMENT  ON  ITS  TRUL. 

BY   GOLDWIX   SMITH,    D.  C.  L. 


A  8TRAK0ER  visiting  Washington  at  this  time  is  told,  and  would 
soon  learn  for  himself,  that  there  is  little  thought  or  prospect  in 
Congress  of  national  legislation  during  the  present  session.  The 
soul  of  the  legislature  is  absorbed  by  the  coming  party  fight  for 
the  Presidency.  The  two  parties  lie  watching  each  other's  move- 
ments like  two  hostile  armies,  mancBuveringeach  of  them  for  any 
coigne  of  vantage,  and  looking  out  anxiously  for  opportunities  of 
discrediting  its  rival.  Of  the  national  interest  every  one 
admits  that  there  is  little  care.  Even  such  questions  as  that  of 
commercial  relations  with  Canada,  which  involve  no  party  issue, 
are  at  a  standstill,  because  the  joint  action  for  which  they  call  is 
impossible,  neither  of  the  parties  being  able  to  trust  the  good 
faith  of  the  other.  The  constitution  has  been  practically  sus- 
pended by  the  party  machines,  and  the  party  machines  are  at  a 
dead-lock.  It  is  doubly  a  dead-lock,  because  the  House  being 
in  the  hands  of  one  party  and  the  Senate  in  those  of  the  other, 
what  one  branch  of  the  legislature  passes  the  other  is  sure,  on 
party  grounds,  to  reject.  Thanks  to  a  strong  intervention  of 
national  good  sense  outside  Congress,  finding  its  organs  in  the 
press,  the  country  appears  to  have  come  safe  through  the  crisis  of 
the  Silver  Bill,  and  to  have  escaped  those  well-known  results  of  a 
decayed  and  depreciated  currency,  an  experience  of  which  led 
(Tom  Paine,  no  strait-laced  economist,  seriously  to  propose  that 
'  the  penalty  for  any  attempt  to  repeat  the  experiment  should  be 
death. 

But  it  is  on  party  spirit  probably  that  the  main  responsibility 
rests  for  the  existence  of  the  peril,  and  for  any  loss  or  inconveni- 
ence that  it  may  already  have  brought  on  industry  and  trade. 
The  silver  men  and  the  silver  States  had  an  intelligible  motive  of 
their  own,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  of  men  so  shrewd  as  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  American  legislature  many  were  the  Tictims  of  the 
silver  fallacy.  Most,  we  are  told  and  may  well  belieye,  were 
simply  yielding  to  an  apparent  party  exigency  in  voting  with  the 
silver  States.  The  Executive  is  almost  as  completely  paralyzed 
as  the  legislature.  It  can  hardly  move  in  any  direction  for  fear 
of  estranging  from  the  party  some  sectional  or  local  vote.  Even 
in  the  diplomatic  field,  where  if  anywhere  patriotism  ought  to 
prevail  over  party,  the  Executive,  while  it  is  struggling  against  a 
foreign  power  for  the  rights  of  the  country,  is  embarrassed  in  its 
action  by  party  opposition  and  traduced  before  its  foreign  adver- 
saries and  the  world  at  large  by  party  animosity.  At  a  crisis 
which  seems  to  threaten  war  experts  declare  that  the  country 
is  defenceless,  and  if  you  ask  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  the 
United  States  are  without  a  navy,  that  their  coasts  lie  exposed 
to  assault  and  their  wealthy  cities  to  devastation,  while  a  sum 
larger  than  the  entire  military  expenditure  of  first-rate  war 
powers  is  spent  in  army  pensions,  the  answer  is  that  ships  of  war 
cannot  turn  the  party  scale  by  their  votes.  Amidst  the  dis- 
tractions and  fiuctuations  of  party  anything  like  a  steady  and 
farsighted  policy  in  external  affairs  becomes  almost  impossible. 
The  treatment  of  the  Canadian  question,  for  instance,  is  a  history 
of  vacillation  and  irresolution,  of  policies  adopted  in  the  national 
interest,  and  vetoed  by  some  local  or  personal  interest  which 
party  courts  or  fears.  There  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
question  may  remain  unsolved,  and  that  a  power  antagonistic  to 
the  American  Republic  may  thus  be  allowed  to  form  itself  under 
the  auspices  of  European  Toryism  in  the  north  of  this  Continent, 
though  by  that  result  a  stain  would  be  brought  on  American 
statesmanship  deeper  even  than  that  which  was  brought  on  it  by 
its  failure  to  solve  the  question  of  slavery,  since  the  question  of 
slavery  was  not  certainly  capable  of  satisfactory  solution,  whereas 
the  Canadian  question  certainly  is.  A  railway  company  which 
derives  a  great  part  of  its  earnings  from  trade  carried  on  within 
American  territory,  from  American  connections  and  from  privi- 
leges enjoyed  under  American  jurisdiction  over  its  American 
competitors,  is  allowed  with  impunity  to  make  itself  an  engine  of 
estrangement  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  and  of  Tory 
designs  against  American  institutions,  because  party  demands  the 
support  of  certain  localities  or  commercial  circles  which  prefer 
their  own  interest  to  the  interest  and  honor  of  the  country. 
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A  distinguished  member  of  the  Bepnblican  party  has  been 
heard  to  say  that  he  was  against  the  admission  of  Canada  into 
the  Union  because  he  believed  she  would  *'vote  Democratic."  He 
might  as  well  have  said  that  she  would  vote  Ouelph  or  Ohibelin. 
But  the  avowal  proved  that  in  his  breast,  and  probably  not  in  his 
breast  alone^  party  had  triumphed  over  national  aspiration,  and 
over  the  plain  dictates  of  American  statesmanship,  of  which  the 
liighest  objects  must  be  the  unity,  independence,  and  security  of 
this  continent. 

Not  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  alone  come  these 
loud  warnings.  Disclosures  in  Canada  have  revealed  and 
and  are  still  revealing  the  political  condition  to  which  the  same 
system  has  brought  us  there.  By  nature  no  people  are  worthier 
than  the  yeomen,  merchants,  and  artisans  of  Canada  ;  nor  could 
there  have  been  a  more  promising  basis  for  free  institutions  than 
their  character  affords.  Their  social  and  commercial  morality  is 
still  grand,  though  it  can  hardly  remain  forever  unaffected  by 
the  example  of  immorality  in  the  government.  Confederation 
brought  with  it  a  vast  extension  of  the  party  system,  and  all  that 
it  draws  in  its  train.  The  result,  as  we  see,  is  a  domination  of 
knavery  and  corruption.  The  machine  has  been  worked  unspar- 
ingly and  by  first-rate  hands.  One  of  Sir  John  Macdonidd^s 
merry  sayings  was  that  the  best  cabinet  would  be  one  con- 
sisting of  twelve  mediocrities,  each  of  whom  you  could,  if  you 
liked,  put  in  the  penitentiary.  He  made,  as  we  see,  and  Canada 
finds  to  her  sorrow,  progress  towards  the  realization  of  his  ideal. 
The  natural  effects  have  been  produced  upon  the  political  char- 
acter of  the  people.  Direct  bribery  prevails  to  a  lamentable  ex- 
tent, and  has  been  largely  employed  by  the  government  in  the 
recent  elections.  Government  candidates  hold  out,  with  the 
coarsest  effrontery,  promises  of  jobs  to  the  constituencies,  and  by 
those  promises  they  prevail.  Conviction  of  public  theft  has  al- 
most ceased  to  be  a  political  disqualification.  A  member  branded 
with  it  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  returns  to  his 
constituents,  avows  his  act,  pleads  that  he  is  no  worse  than  the 
rest,  and  is  re-elected.  A  member  of  the  Cabinet,  about  whose 
guilt  there  is  no  moral  doubt,  receives  not  only  a  whitewashing 
but  an  ovation.  If  Mr.  Mercier  had  not  opposed  the  Dominion 
Government  in  an  election  there  would  have  been  no  inquiry  into 
his  malversations,  and,  as  it  was,  his  overthrow  was  probably  due 
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not  more  to  his  being  corrapt  than  to  his  having  lost  the  means 
of  corruption.  His  censor  and  assailants  were  at  the  same  time 
practising  corroption  on  the  largest  scale.    All  this  is  party. 

But  the  grand  example  is  England.  Let  those  who  believe  in 
party  government  as  the  best  of  all  systems,  or  as  our  inevitable 
destiny  to  the  end  of  political  time,  look  across  the  Atlantic  to 
the  classical  land  of  party  and  see  what  it  is  doing  there. 

Whether  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  be  good  or  not,  nobody  can 
doubt  that  it  is  a  measure  of  tremendous  import  If  it  led  to 
separation,  as  probably  it  would,  and  as  Mr.  Parnell  manifestly 
intended  that  it  should,  the  ultimate  result  would  be  either  the 
fall  of  the  British  power,  or  the  re-conquest  of  Ireland,  and  a 
fresh  cycle  of  woes  ;  its  immediate  consequence  would  be  the  de- 
livery of  Ireland  to  the  priests  and  the  overthrow  of  national 
education.  It  apparently  involves  a  dishonorable  desertion  of  the 
Irish  Protestants,  who  are  stretching  out  their  hands  to  England 
in  protest.  A  more  momentous  step  it  would  be  impossible  for 
British  statesmen  to  take.  Yet  party  is  willing  to  take  it  for  the 
sake  of  ousting  hated  opponents  and  regaining  power.  Bright 
truly  said  that  there  were  not  among  Mr.  Gladstone's  followers, 
outside  of  the  Irish  section,  twenty  men  who  approved  his  bill. 
The  rest  were  voting  for  party,  and  at  the  bidding  of  its  caucus, 
a  few  months  before,  they  had  been  Unionists  supporting  a 
Coercion  Act  more  stringent  than  those  which  they  afterwards 
denounced  as  tyranny,  applauding  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Parnell  and 
of  scores  of  his  followers,  and  cheering  when  he  was  branded  as 
a  conspirator  wading  through  dismemberment  to  rapine.  Such 
they  had  been,  and  so  they  had  continued  to  act  till  the  result  of 
a  general  election  made  it  clear  that  without  the  Parnellite  vote 
their  party  could  not  regain  power.  Not  only  their  views  of 
policy  but  their  views  of  history  were  changed  when  party  gave 
the  word,  and  Pitt's  great  achievement,  the  Union,  lauded  by 
them  before  as  equal  in  beneficence  to  his  fiscal  reforms,  suddenly 
became  an  injury,  while  admiration  was  transferred  from  its 
author  to  the  patriots  of  Vinegar  Hill.  Even  British  respect  for 
law  was  thrown  aside ;  agrarian  outrage  was  palliated  if  not 
encouraged,  and  a  peasantry  highly  excitable,  and  very  blood- 
thirsty when  excited,  was  exhorted  to  remember  scenes  of  blood. 

Party  it  is  which  is  ready  and  eager  to  throw  the  United 
Kingdom  into  the  smelting  pot,  to  cover  its  past  with  dishonor. 
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and  expose  it  to  mortal  peril  in  the  future,  for  the  sake  of  a  vic- 
tory over  rivals  and  restoration  to  power.  Home  Rule,  with  the 
manifest  possibility  of  dismemberment  or  civil  war  in  its  train,  is 
the  price  offered  for  the  Irish  vote.  Even  the  aid  of  foreign  ene- 
mies, as  the  American  Fenians  proved  themselves  to  be,  is  not 
disdained  by  party  maddened  with  the  strife  for  power.  Little 
cause  have  British  statesmen  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the 
fishers  for  that  same  vote  in  the  political  waters  of  the  United 
States. 

But  of  the  price  which  party  in  England  offers  for  return  to 
office  Home  Kule  is  now  but  one  item.  It  offers  church  dis-estab- 
lishment,  though  its  leader  has  been,  throughout  his  life,  of 
all  upholders  of  church  establishment  the  most  eminent,  and  the 
one  who  defended  it  on  the  highest  ground  of  principle.  It  offers 
measures  of  economic  change,  socialistic  in  their  tendency,  of  in- 
definite extent,  and  holds  out  to  the  proletariat  a  hope  of  some- 
thing like  legislative  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  rich. 
When  an  arch  wire-puller  like  Mr.  Schnadhorst  calls  a  conven- 
tion of  agricultural  laborers,  appeals  to  their  discontent,  stirs  up 
their  class  feeling  against  the  landowner,  and  promises  them  in 
effect  a  redivision  of  the  land,  can  it  be  supposed  that  his  real 
object  is  economical  justice  ?  His  real  object,  manifestly,  is  to 
gain  for  his  party  the  agricultural  laborer's  vote.  If  he  can  do 
this,  he  is  ready  to  set  rural  society  in  a  fiame.  The  other  party 
understands  his  move,  and  feebly  attempts  to  outflank  him  by 
holding  an  agricultural  convention  of  its  own.  On  all  sides,  men 
who  have  hitherto  posed  as  sound  economists  and  political  philoso- 
phers, now  carried  away  by  the  frenzy  of  the  strife,  are  dangling  be- 
fore an  enfranchised  proletariat  hopes  of  a  redistribution  of  wealth 
by  socialistic  legislation,  which  they  must  know  to  be  deceptive, 
and,  if  entertained  by  the  masses,  pregnant  with  the  danger  of  social 
war.     Party  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all. 

Sweeping  measures  of  political  change  are  tendered  at  the  same 
time  and  with  the  same  object.  The  House  of  Lords  is  to  be 
abolished  or  reduced  to  impotence,  while  no  constitutional 
check  or  balance  in  the  nature  of  a  Senate  is  proposed  in  its  room. 
The  last  limitations  of  the  franchise  are  to  be  swept  away.  Any 
minor  safeguards  which  wealth  or  intelligence  still  retain  in  the 
electoral  field  are  to  be  destroyed.  The  Septennial  Act  is  to  be 
repealed.     Parliaments  are  to  be  made  triennial  or  perhaps  annual. 
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and  thus  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  now  whatever  is  left 
of  authority  resides,  and  which  is  practically  not  only  the  legis- 
lature but  the  government  of  the  country,  is  to  be  reduced  to  a 
mere  slave  and  organ  of  the  popular  will.  This  result  has  indeed 
been  to  a  great  extent  brought  about  already  by  the  operation  of 
the  local  caucus  for  elections  introduced  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, but  the  repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act  would  complete  the 
work.  There  would  thenceforth  be  no  authority  but  that  of  the 
local  caucus,  or  of  the  collective  local  caucuses  under  a  general 
organization  managed  by  some  national  boss  like  Mr.  Schnadhorst 
The  last  bid  of  party  for  power,  however,  is  perhaps  the  most 
desperate  of  all.  It  is  the  payment  of  Members  of  Parliament, 
coupled  with  the  assumption  by  the  State,  of  all  the  expenses  of 
elections.  The  conservative  portions  of  the  British  Constitution 
generally  have  become  names  and  shadows,  though  they  still  im- 
pose to  a  surprising  and  fatal  extent  on  the  imagination  of  British 
statesmen,  luring  them  into  sweeping  measures  of  suffrage  ex- 
tension and  other  concessions  to  democracy,  which  they  fancy  are 
safe  because  there  is  legally  a  crown  with  a  royal  veto,  and  an 
Upper  House  of  Parliament ;  as  though  the  veto  of  the  crown 
had  not  long  been  practically  extinct,  or  the  House  of  Lords  were 
like  the  American  Senate,  a  really  codrdinate  branch  of  the  legisla* 
ture.  But  twoconservative institutions  of  a  practical  character  have 
hitherto  survived,  and  have  been  real  barriers  against  democracy, 
which  otherwise  would  have  come  in  like  a  flood,  bridled  by  no 
limitations  such  as  are  imposed  on  it  by  the  written  constitution 
of  the  United  States.  These  two  institutions  are  the  non-pay- 
ment of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  liability  of 
the  candidate  for  the  expense  of  election.  Living  in  London 
being  costly,  and  involving  the  abandonment  in  the  case  of  coun- 
try members  of  their  business  or  calling,  has  confined  the  repre- 
sentation generally  to  men  of  independent  means.  The  few 
representatives  of  labor  who  have  found  seats  in  the  House  are 
maintained,  sometimes  rather  grudgingly,  out  of  the  trade  fund, 
while  the  Irish  members  are  maintained  out  of  a  political  fund 
which  has  been  apparently  on  the  point  of  failing.  Election 
expenditure  also,  though  reduced,  is  still  considerable.  The  two 
barriers  together  have  hitherto  sufficed  to  exclude  generally  from 
the  House  of  Commons  those  whose  object  in  entering  public  life 
is  to  eat  a  piece  of  brea^l.     But  now  the  Gladstonians  are  promis- 
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^^ 
ing  payment  of  members  and  the  assumption  of  election  expenses 
by  the  State.  Among  the  Gladstonians  in  Parliament  not  a  few 
are  rich  members  for  mannfacturing  districts^  whose  radicalism 
may  be  not  nncharitably  suspected  to  be  partly  donned  for  the 
sake  of  the  seats  which  are  objects  of  their  social  ambition.  It 
must  be  with  secret  bitterness  of  heart  that  these  men  consent  to 
the  payment  of  members,  knowing,  as  they  do,  that  they  sign  the 
warrant  for  their  own  deposition  in  favor  of  the  demagogues  who 
will  make  politics  their  trade.  But  party  gives  the  word,  and 
they  must  obey.  Apart  from  the  interest  of  their  own  ambition, 
such  men  can  scarcely  fail  to  feel  a  pang  at  the  thought  of  the 
hands  into  which  they  are  delivering  the  country  and  the  Empire. 
The  agricultural  laborer  is  a  worthy  man  in  his  way,  and  by 
his  sturdy  toil  has  made  English  fields  bear  unrivalled  harvests  ; 
but  he  is  as  ignorant  of  all  political  questions  as  the  team  he 
drives,  and  his  only  idea  is  voting  for  the  party  which  will  give 
him  three  acres  and  a  cow.  The  factory  hands,  who  predominate 
in  the  electorate  of  the  north  of  England,  are  far  superior  to  the 
farm  laborer  in  intelligence,  but  for  the  most  part  citizens  of  the 
labor  market  rather  than  of  their  own  country,  caring  for  little 
but  increase  of  their  wages  and  the  material  enjoyments  which  it 
will  bring  to  solace  lives  of  dull,  monotonous  toil ;  impregnated 
moreover  with  socialistic  sentiment,  open  in  their  state  of  half 
education  to  economical  fallacies,  and  animated  by  class  feel- 
ing against  the  capitalist,  who  lives  apart  from  them  in  his 
suburban  villa,  and  whom  they  are  taught  by  labor  journal- 
ists and  orators  to  regard  as  the  "  spoiler  *'  of  their  *' toil." 
The  Irish  peasantry  and  the  populace  of  Irish  cities  are  thor- 
oughly disaffected,  and  they  have  eighty  seats  in  their  hands. 
To  a  sovereign  people  composed  of  such  political  elements,  or  to 
the  demagogues  who  can  get  control  over  it,  payment  of  members 
and  assumption  of  election  expenses  by  the  State  will  consign  the  di- 
rect rule  not  only  of  the  British  Islands,  but  of  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  British  India  and  all  the  other  dependencies  of  the 
Empire.  Political  madness,  it  would  seem,  could  scarcely  go  further. 
But  what  is  so  mad  as  faction  at  a  crisis  for  the  struggle  for  power  I 
The  excitement  of  ordinary  gambling  is  individual,  that  of  fac- 
tion is  intensified  by  contagion.  A  strange  sight  it  is,  that  of  a 
highly-civilized,  wealthy,  refined,  and  luxurious  community  thus 
calling  in  the  barbarians,  and  plucking  a  social  revolution  on  its 
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own  head^  to  satisfy  the  desperate  ambition  or  the  party  animosity 
of  a  small  number  of  its  members. 

Nothiag  short  of  a  revolation,  political,  religions,  social^  and 
economical,  is  the  price  now  bid  by  a  party  in  England  for  a 
change  of  government.  Nor  is  this  all.  Violent  efforts  have  been 
made  to  wreck  the  House  of  Commons  itself  or  force  on  its  dis- 
solution by  the  practice  of  obstrnction,  and  in  this  an  active  part 
has  been  played  by  men  who  have  all  their  lives  figured  as  scien- 
tific publicists  and  calm  speculators  in  politics,  but  have  lost 
their  self-control  and  philosophy  in  the  fury  of  the  faction  fight 
That  House,  which  was  once  the  model  and  the  guiding  light  of 
deliberative  assemblies  throughout  the  world,  has  thus  been  reduced 
to  a  state  in  which  deliberation  is  hopeless  and  even  the  common 
decencies  of  debate  can  no  longer  be  upheld.  If  the  minority  will 
not  let  the  majority  govern,  there  is  an  end  of  parliamentary 
government.  It  is  no  longer  a  contest  of  party ;  it  is  morally  a 
civil  war.  Had  Lord  Salisbury  been  the  man  for  the  situation,  he 
would  have  taken  up  the  gauntlet  thus  thrown  down  by  the 
recklessnesses  of  the  opposition.  Having  a  great  majority  behind 
him  and  the  public  force  in  his  hands,  he  would  have  passed,  if 
necessary,  by  the  application  of  the  cloture,  such  measures  as 
might  have  redressed  the  balance  of  the  constitution,  restored 
the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  taken  legislation  and 
government  from  under  the  feet  of  Mr.  Schnadhorst,  and  effectu- 
ally shut  the  door  against  revolution.  But  Lord  Salisbury, 
though  a  man  of  the  highest  reputation  for  ability,  was  not  the 
man  for  the  situation.  He  is  a  diplomatist,  rather  than  a 
statesman.  To  the  great  political  problems  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  solve,  he  seems  never  to  have  seriously  given 
his  mind.  His  one  political  aim  seems  to  be  the  preservation  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  For  this  he  is  ready  to  pay  by  concessions 
to  Socialism,  which  only  serve  to  whet  its  appetite  while  they 
compromise  the  principles  and  shake  the  nerve  of  his  own  party. 

It  is  right  to  say  that  one  side  has  sinned  almost  as  much  as 
the  other.  Obstruction  was  first  practised  by  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  who,  in  his  essay  on  '*  Elijah's  Mantle  "proving himself 
indisputably  the  heir  of  Disraeli,  avowed  with  astonishing  frank- 
ness that,  in  party  warfare,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  success, 
leaving  moralists  to  say  what  they  pleased.  The  present  series 
of  disasters  began  with  the  unprincipled  coalition  brought  on  by 
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Lord  Randolph  between  the  Tories  and  the  Parnellites  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Gladstone  government.  Nothing  in  the  whole 
of  this  disgraceful  history  is  more  disgraceful  than  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Crimes  Act  by  the  Tories,  in  requital  for  Pamel- 
lite  support,  and  the  language  of  their  leaders  in  the  Commons 
in  what  was  called  the  Mamtrasna  debate. 

Another  liability  of  the  party  system  displayed  in  a  strong 
light  by  these  events  is  the  growing  power  of  sectionalism.  Any 
selfish  or  fanatical  section  which  will  devote  itself  exclusively  to 
its  own  interest  or  its  own  fancy,  regardless  of  the  general  good, 
can  by  playing  on  the  balance  of  parties  lay  both  parties  and 
the  national  government  at  its  feet.  The  Home  Bulers  have  only 
eighty  votes  out  of  six  hundred  and  sixty  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Yet,  by  sectional  action  they  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  situation,  and  are  now  in  a  fair  way  to  carry  a  measure, 
fraught  with  tremendous  consequences  to  the  country,  which  has 
not  one-sixth  of  the  House,  themselves  included,  really  in  its  favor. 

Assemblies  still  styled  deliberative  have  entirely  ceased  to 
deliberate.  They  have  become  mere  battlefields  on  which  the 
missiles  of  party  argument  and  invective  are  interchanged  be- 
tween the  two  hostile  hosts.  If  a  semblance  of  the  deliberative 
character  anywhere  remains  it  is  perhaps  in  the  American  Senate. 

The  great  sponsor  for  the  morality  and  the  necessity  of  party 
is  Burke,  whose  words  in  "  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discon- 
tents'^  have  been  cited  a  thousand  times.  Burke  is  a  magnificent 
writer,  but  unless  read  with  reference  to  time  and  circumstance 
he  is  very  apt  to  mislead.  He  is  the  Prince  of  Pamphleteers,  but 
he  is  a  pamphleteer,  and,  like  all  pamphleteers,  to  some  extent 
makes  his  philosophy  for  the  occasion.  "  Thoughts  on  the 
Present  Discontents'*  is  the  manifesto  of  the  Rockingham  con- 
nection of  Whigs  against  the  cabal  of  ^'  King's  Friends,"  who 
were  striving  to  put  an  end  to  constitutional  government  and 
instal  the  personal  government  of  George  III.  in  its  place  by 
backstairs  intrigue,  jobbery  and  corruption.  To  vindicate  any 
connection  of  constitutional  statesmen  against  backstairs  in- 
trigue, jobbery,  corruption,  and  the  personal  government  of 
George  III.  was  not  difficult.  But  as  a  general  vindication  of 
the  party  system,  if  it  was  so  intended,  this  renowned  passage 
will  not  bear  examination.  "  Party,"  says  Burke,  "  is  a  body  of 
men  united  for  promoting  by  their  joint  endeavors  the  national 
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interest  upon  some  particular  principle  in  which  they  are  all 
agreed/'  The  particular  principle  apparently  can  be  nothing 
but  their  joint  opinion  on  the  great  question  or  questions  of  the 
day.  But  the  great  question  or  questions  of  the  day  will  in  time 
be  settled.  When  they  shall  have  been  settled,  what  will  there 
be  to  render  the  bond  of  party  moral  or  rational ;  what  will  there 
be  left  to  hold  the  connection  together  but  the  common  desire  of 
political  power  and  pelf  ?  The  party  wiH  then  become  a  mar 
chine,  and  its  cohesion  will  be  maintained  either  by  mere  per- 
sonal association  or  by  motives  and  influences  more  or  less  cormpi 
By  the  philosophy  which  is  always  forthcoming  in  defence  of 
existing  arrangements,  particularly  those  arrangements  in  which 
many  persons  have  an  active  interest,  it  has  been  alleged  that  men 
are  naturally  and  almost  providentially  divided  from  their  birth 
into  conservatives  and  liberals.  But  this  bi-section  of  humanity 
is  a  politician's  dream.  Temperaments  vary  through  an  infinite 
series  of  gradations,  and  the  same  man  is  conservative  on  one 
subject  and  liberal  on  another.  Youth  as  a  rule,  perhaps,  is  prone 
to  innovation,  while  age  is  reactionary.  Yet  nobody  is  so  vio- 
lently reactionary  as  a  young  aristocrat.  Is  the  community  then 
to  be  artificially  divided  into  two  sections,  at  perpetual  war  with 
each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  system  ?  How  is  the 
apportionment  to  be  made,  and  why,  if  the  existence  of  the  two 
parties  is  necessary,  should  each  of  them  be  always  traducing  and 
striving  to  annihilate  the  other  ?  Burke^sglowing  language  about 
a  generous  contention  for  power  on  manly  and  honorable  maxims, 
and  without  proscription  of  opponents,  sounds  like  a  satire  on  party 
politics  as  they  are.  The  reality  is  that  which  he  would  exclude 
by  contrast, — *'  delusion  of  the  ignorant  by  professions  incompat- 
ible with  human  practice  and  followed  by  practices  below  the  level 
of  vulgar  rectitude."  If  he  could  only  have  seen  the  machine 
and  the  bosses  !  If  he  could  only  have  looked  into  the  ofiSce  of 
Mr.  Schnadhorst  !  If  he  could  only  have  been  present  at  a  nom- 
inating convention  for  the  Presidency  or  witnessed  a  general  elec- 
tion in  the  England  of  these  days  !  A  convention  of  Whig  mag- 
nates gathered  round  the  dinner  table  of  the  Marquis  of  Bocking- 
ham  to  settle  the  policy  of  the  connection,  and  distribute  the 
pocket-boroughs  at  its  command,  was  the  only  sort  of  convention 
that  he  had  ever  seen.  Party,  unless  there  is  some  great  question, 
such  as  parliamentary  reform  or  slavery,  to  justify  its  existence. 
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can  be  nothing  but  a  fine  name  for  faction,  of  which  the  ties  are 
passion  and  corruption,  and  which  always  must  be  in  the  end,  as 
it  always  has  been,  the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth. 

Yet  how  under  the  representative  and  elective  system  are  we 
to  dispense  with  the  party  machine  ?  There  is  the  problem. 
How  are  the  individual  votes  to  be  combined  and  directed  so  as  to 
elect  the  representatives  and  form  the  basis  for  the  government  ? 
It  is  clear  they  cannot  combine  or  direct  themselves.  The  elect- 
ors in  any  but  the  smallest  constituency  know  nothing  of  each 
other,  nor  have  they  any  opportunity  of  conference  or  communi- 
cation of  any  sort.  There  is  in  them  no  organ  of  spontaneous 
initiation,  no  faculty  of  collective  choice  or  action.  The  theory 
is  that  they  lay  their  heads  together  to  choose  the  best  man.  The 
fact  is  that  they  can  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  England,  which 
all  the  world  has  fancied  itself  to  be  copying,  the  members  for 
counties  were  originally  elected  in  the  county  court  and  the  mem- 
bers for  boroughs  in  the  town  hall.  There  was  a  conference  and 
a  real  election,  though  the  influence  of  the  leading  men  no  doubt 
determined  the  choice.  A  semblance  of  the  original  institution 
remains  in  the  nomination  at  the  hustings,  which  is  followed  by 
the  demand  for  a  poll.  When  the  poll  had  become  the  real  elec- 
tion in  England  the  nomination  was  long  made  in  some  conclave 
of  municipal  or  local  grandees.  Now  there  is  nothing  to  nominate 
the  candidates  and  to  organize  the  votes,  but  the  machine  ;  and 
without  something  to  nominate  the  candidates  and  to  organize  the 
votes  how  can  an  election  be  made  ?  Take  away  the  machine, 
and  the  electorate  will  be  so  many  grains  of  political  sand  with- 
out power  of  self  determination  or  cohesion.  The ''  Mugwumps  " 
cannot  nominate  or  elect,  because  they  have  no  machine.  They 
can  do  nothing  but  flit  backwards  and  forwards  from  one 
machine  to  the  other,  to  the  great  discontent  of  the  managers  of 
both.  It  is  curious  that  so  simple  a  point  should  never  have  pre- 
sented itself  to  any  of  the  f ramers  of  elective  institutions.  British 
statesmen  have  just  given  an  elective  council  to  London,  as 
though  it  were  possible  for  those  five  millions  of  citizens  to  lay 
their  heads  together  and  elect.  The  election  will  inevitably  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  ward  politicians  and  the  wire-puller. 

This  opens  a  still  deeper  question.   The  framers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  erred  plainly  enough  in  taking  the  legal  and 
Blackstonian  version  of  their  British  model  as  practically  true, 
VOL.  CUV.— KG.  426.  38 
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assaming  that  the  King  was  the  real  ezecatiTe,  and  thfti  the  House 
of  Lords  was  a  branch  of  the  legislature  coordinate  with  the 
HoQse  of  Commons.  They  erred  in  fancying,  with  MonteeqnieOy 
that  the  executive,  legislatire  and  judicial  powers  nnder  the  Brit- 
ish Constitution  were  really  independent  of  each  other.  Their 
imitation  is  impressed  with  these  misconceptions.  Bat  a  still 
more  serious  question  is  whether  they  did  not  err  in  taking  the 
House  of  Commons  for  an  electire  assembly,  and  in  imagining 
that  the  qualities  in  it  which  they  approved  and  wished  to  repro- 
duce depended  on  its  elective  character.  Elective  in  theory  the 
House  of  Commons  no  doubt  was ;  but,  in  fact,  only  a  Tery  small 
part  of  it  was  at  that  period  elective,  while  the  larger  part 
i  R  by  far  consisted  either  of  actual  nominees  of  the  crown  or  the 

i  I  proprietors  of  rotten  boroughs,  of  members  for  constitnencies  so 

•  I  close  that  the  election  was  a  farce,  or  of  men  who  owed  their  seats 

1  to  the  fiat  of  great  landowners,  or  to  some  local  inflnenoe  not 

1  of  a  popular  kind.     Of  the  558  members,  90  were  retamed  by  46 

:  places,  in  none  of  which  the  number  of  voters  exceeded  50 ;  37 

were  returned  by  19  places,  in  none  of  which  the  number  of 
voters  exceeded  100  ;  and  52  were  returned  by  26  places,  in  none 
of  which  the  number  of  voters  exceeded  200.  The  majority  of 
the  558  members  was  elected  by  15,000  voters,  not  the  two  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  male  adults  in  the  kingdom.  The  owners  of  ' 
the  nomination  boroughs  were  generally,  from  interested  mo- 
tives, constant  supporters  of  the  government.  The  really  elective 
element  was  no  doubt  influential  out  of  proportion  to  its  num-  ^ 
bers  because  it  was  the  only  index  of  national  feeling,  as  the  in- 
tense interest  attached  to  Westminster  elections  shows.  But  it 
was  far  from  being  the  predominant  or  even  the  characteristic 
element  of  the  House.  As  Erskine  said  :  '*  The  House  of  Com- 
mons from  being  a  control  upon  the  crown  had  become  the  great- 
est engine  of  its  power.*'  Of  this  there  was  proof  enough  in  the 
affair  of  Wilkes,  and  afterwards  in  the  quarrel  with  the  American 
Colonists.  Contested  elections  were  comparatively  rare.  In  1780 
there  were  contests  in  only  three  counties  in  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land, and  only  in  fifty-nine  boroughs.  In  1790,  though  the  fer- 
ment created  by  the  French  Revolution  had  begun,  there  were 
only  six  contests  in  the  counties  and  fifty-one  in  boroughs.  It 
was  urged  also  with  truth  by  the  opponents  of  parliamentary  re- 
form that  of  the  leading  men  most  had  owed  their  entrance  into  the 
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House  of  Commons^  not  to  election  bat  to  nomination.  Lord 
LiyerpooFs  Cabinet  in  1818  consisted  of  fourteen  members,  eight 
of  whom  were  peers.  Of  the  six  Oommoners  two  sat  for  a  treas- 
ury borough,  one  for  a  pocket-borough,  and  two  for  what  were 
virtually  nomination  counties  in  Ireland ;  so  that  of  a  govern- 
ment supposed  to  be  founded  on  the  elective  principle  one  mem- 
ber alone  really  owed  his  place  to  election.*  Yet  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  government,  as  dependent  on  its  vote,  were 
assumed  by  all  the  world  to  be  elective,  and  imitation  proceeded 
on  that  hypothesis.  The  elective  element  was  taken  to  be  not  only 
the  normal  element,  but  the  source  of  all  that  other  nations  ad- 
mired as  specially  excellent  in  British  institutions.  The  limita- 
tions of  that  element,  such  as  the  treasury,  or  nomination, 
boroughs  and  the  influence  of  great  landowners  in  county  elections 
were  taken  to  be  corruptions  and  superfetations  which  had  only 
to  be  removed  in  order  to  allow  the  elective  principle  to  show 
forth  its  full  beneficence,  and  make  government  entirely  wise  and 
the  nations  perfectly  happy.  But  in  face  of  the  actual  results  we 
are  constrained  to  ask  ourselves  whether  it  may  not  have  been  in 
part  the  limitations,  equivocal  as  their  character  was,  that  made 
the  institution  workable.  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  from  ante- 
cedents as  well  as  temperament,  had  an  advantage  over  the  more 
enthusiastic  children  of  the  Bevolution,  was  not  without  an  ink- 
ling of  the  truth.  He  shrewdly  suspected  that  what  were  called 
elective  institutions  in  England  were  in  fact  made  workable  by 
those  restrictions  of  the  elective  principle  which  were  called 
corruption. 

What  a  dance,  if  Hamilton  was  right,  has  the  political 
world  been  led  by  its  supposed  imitation  of  British  institu- 
tions !  The  world  might  be  excused,  since  the  British  them- 
selves did  not  know  what  their  institutions  really  were,  and,  in- 
deed, hardly  know  what  they  are  at  this  hour. 

Party  government,  many  of  the  people  who  are  not  politicians 
are  beginning  to  admit,  is  on  ite  trial.  But  we  must  ask  whether 
elective  government  is  not  on  its  trial  also ;  or,  rather,  whether 
elective  government,  properly  so-called,  has  ever  in  the  case  of 
nations  or  large  constituencies  really  existed,  or  can  be  made 
really  to  exist  ? 

GoLDwiN  Smith. 

*8ee  Jepbson  <m  "The  PUtform,"  L,  W, 
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BY  THE  HOK.  JOHK  RUSSELL  YOUNG. 


The  Congressional  Record  of  April  4  gives  a  complete  report 
of  the  famous  debate  on  the  question  of  Chinese  exclusion.  It 
is  worthy  of  study  by  those  who  would  know  how  our  rulers  de- 
termine the  gravest  questions.  Bepresentative  Oeary^  of  Cali- 
fornia^ almost  immediately  after  prayers,  called  up  the  bill.  The 
rules  were  suspended  and  "  under  the  rule,  fifteen  minutes  were 
allowed  for  debate/'  That  is  to  say,  fifteen  minutes  were  all  that 
the  nation's  representatives  could  give  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant propositions  of  the  time.  Mr.  Hooker,  of  Mississippi, 
made  a  plea  for  "two  hours.*'  Surely  two  hours  would  be  little 
enough  for  what  would  practically  be  the  determination  of  com- 
mercial and  diplomatic  relations  between  two  great  nations.  The 
House  was  inexorable.  There  was  a  free- wool  debate  impend- 
ing, and  for  wool  hours  and  hours  could  be  given,  not  one  hour 
for  China.  Then  Mr.  Hooker  craved  "  half  an  hour '' ;  a  half 
hour,  at  least,  for  a  momentous  issue.  Mr.  Blount,  of  (Georgia, 
however,  would  have  the  "  regular  order."  This,  as  the  Speaker 
explained,  was  a  "  fatal  objection  ^  to  the  entreaty  for  a  half 
hour,  and  fifteen  minutes  were  all  that  could  be  conceded. 

Then  came  the  ''debate  I"  The  report  covers  three  pages  of 
the  Record.  This  is  not  all  that  will  appear  on  the  subject,  as 
we  observe  that  Bepresentative  Hooker  asked  from  the  House 
''unanimous  consent  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Record.** 
This  was  granted  to  the  debaters,  and,  as  the  outcome,  one  may 
expect  a  pamphlet  of  essays  called  "  speeches.''  A  crednlons 
constituency  will  accept  them,  and  they  will  live  in  legislative 
history  as  the  "debate  on  the  Chinese  question." 

The  "  debate  "  was  confined  to  five  speeches  of  from  "  three 
to  five  minutes  each,"  hurriedly  panted  out  by  the  mem- 
bers, as  we  may  weU  believe,  under  the  Speaker's  imminent 
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gavel.  They  were  terse,  nervous  little  addresses,  and  read 
as  if  they  had  been  delivered  with  a  bullet-like  directness. 
Mr.  Geary  favored  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  "in  the  in- 
terest of  American  labor,'*  and  because  China  "  lived  in  con- 
stant violation  of  the  treaty.''  Mr.  Hermann  wanted  "our 
gate-ways  double-locked  and  barred  "  against  "  the  degraded  be- 
ings," while  Mr.  Cutting  had  read  something  from  Bayard  Taylor 
about  the  Chinese  being  "  the  most  debased  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,"  "  whose  touch  was  pollution."  Although  the  obser- 
vations of  Mr.  Taylor,  as  I  remember  them,  were  written  at  a  time 
when  China  was  a  sealed  land  and  were  based  upon  a  trip  through 
the  unsavory  quarters  of  the  teeming  port  of  Shanghai,  still  they 
had  a  value  in  the  "debate."  .Mr.  Hooker,  speaking  from  the 
South,  made  a  plea  for  the  integrity  of  treaties,  commending  to 
our  example  the  fidelity  of  China  in  that  respect.  Mr.  Hitt,  of 
Illinois,  whose  experience  in  diplomacy  gave  his  words  special 
authority,  made  an  eloquent  protest  against  "  the  savage  exclu- 
sion and  extreme  punishment  of  all  strangers  "  as  a  '*  revival  of 
the  darkest  features  of  the  darkest  ages  in  the  history  of  man." 
It  was  in  vain  I  Fifteen  minutes  closed  the  "debate,"  and  222 
representatives  voted — 179  for  and  43  against  the  bill.  There 
were  no  political  lines  in  the  voting.  Bingham  and  Reyburn 
and  Harmer  voted  with  Cummings  and  Breckinridge  and  Tim- 
othy Campbell,  and«  as  far  as  the  House  could  speak,  Chinese  ex- 
pulsion became  a  law. 

Immigration  should  never  be  a  burning  question  with  China. 
I  have  always  found  the  Chinese  rulers  indifferent  to  it.  I  recall 
but  one  conversation  with  Li  Hung  Chang,  the  Premier  of  China, 
during  the  time  I  was  accredited  to  his  government,  in  which  the 
subject  was  even  mentioned.  And  yet  for  a  long  time  I  was  in 
constant  intercourse  with  that  distinguished  statesman.  This  one 
allusion  was  made  rather  as  a  comment  upon  some  action  proposed 
by  our  government,  and  was  in  the  nature  of  a  question  as  to 
whether  I  could  point  out  that  special  paragraph  in  "  Wheaton's 
International  Law"  wherein  it  was  provided  that  i  Hottentot  was 
more  desirable  as  a  resident  than  a  Chinaman.  My  reply  was  that 
as  the  question  was  one  in  which  His  Excellency  had  no  interest, 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  it.  The  opinion  I  formed 
during  my  intercourse  with  Li  Hang  Chang  was  confirmed  by  a 
study  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  fall  of  the  American  house  of 
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Oliphant  &  Co.,  once  a  noted  factor  in  the  Eastern  commercial 
world.  The  Oliphants  were  mined  by  the  British  OoYemoT  of 
Hong  Kong,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  Chinese  Viceroy  at  Oanton, 
suppressed  the  cooley  trade  with  Pern.  The  action  of  the  Cantonese 
official,  the  merciless  manner  in  which  the  Oliphants  were  pur- 
saed,  even  to  their  bankruptcy,  form  the  one  object-lesson  which 
statesmen  should  consider,  in  endeayoring  to  understand  the 
Chinese  question.  Whether  the  house  of  Oliphant  would  hare 
been  ruined  by  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy  and  the  Canton  Viceroy 
had  it  been  an  English  and  not  an  American  establiahment,  I 
hare  never  been  quite  able  to  determine. 

While  the  Chinese  authorities,  and  especially  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, were  indifferent  to  emigration,  they  were  sensitive  as  to  our 
manner  of  treating  it.  We  have  not  really  been  severer  than  the 
English  in  India  and  the  Imperial  Colonies.  We  have  never 
gone  80  far  as  to  force  opium  on  the  people  or  to  refuse  to  the 
Chinese  government  consular  representation  at  our  ports.  But 
with  our  generous  impulses  towards  the  Chinese,  we  have  managed 
by  ignorance  and  indifference  to  drift  into  the  appearance  of  in- 
justice. The  mind  of  China  has  in  a  sense  been  poisoned.  Small 
things  are  magnified  and  idle  debates  distorted.  Every  hard 
phrase  has  been  hurried  to  Peking,  and  with  due  garnishment  and 
exaggeration  spread  before  the  rulers.  We  have  few  if  any  inter- 
ests in  China  in  common  with  Western  powers.  If  anything,  our 
interests  are  antagonistic,  and  there  is  a  constant  war  upon  them. 
With  a  liberal  policy  towards  China  I  am  persuaded  that  this 
war  would  have  had  barren  consequences.  But,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  sporting  field,  we  seem  to  have  ignored  our  true  in- 
terests and  to  have  been  playing  the  hand  of  Bussia  and  Eng- 
land. Such  a  transaction  as  the  passage  of  the  Scott  Bill  four 
years  ago,  and  such  a  debate  as  this  in  the  House  on  April  4 
could  have  only  the  gravest  consequence  in  Peking. 

We  might  have  expected  such  a  debate  from  a  Senate  com- 
posed of  Greeks  of  the  lower  Empire,  but  not  in  a  free  intrepid 
American  assembly.  Here  were  national  and  international  in- 
terests of  the  gravest  importance — interests  which  no  legislature 
could  usefully  consider  without  the  directing  mind  of  the  execu- 
tive authority.  I  know  of  no  government  within  the  range  of 
observation  or  study  which  would  have  allowed  a  question  so  im- 
portant to  flounder  in  the  eddies  of  ignorant  and  partisan  debate. 
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Yet,  so  far  as  current  events  can  be  read^  the  administration  per- 
mitted the  debate  to  go  by  default.  The  question  required  careful 
inquiry  and  ample  information  as  to  present  and  prospective  trade 
relations  and  special  knowledge  as  to  the  development  of  our 
empire  on  the  Pacific  and  our  ultimate  territorial  rights  in  Aus- 
tralasia. There  was  likewise  the  nation's  honor  as  affected  by 
treaties.  No  debate,  no  statement  of  hypothetical  cases,  could 
throw  light  upon  it.  That  light  could  alone  come  from  the 
government.  Without  it.  Congress  has  stumbled  in  darkness  to 
dangerous  and  imperfect  conclusions. 

Nor  can  the  administration  be  released  from  a  certain  respon- 
sibility for  this  unsatisfactory  turn  in  the  Chinese  business.  I 
say  this  with  the  utmost  respect  for  the  President,  grateful  as  I 
am,  in  common  with  my  countrymen,  for  a  beneficent,  conscien- 
tious, and  able  administration.  When  the  President  came  into 
office,  there  were  hopes  that  he  would  take  up  the  question  and 
deal  with  it  to  a  wise  result.  These  hopes  were  based  upon  his 
action  as  a  Senator,  when  China  was  concerned,  as  well  as  upon 
those  engaging  traits  of  manly,  independent  action  which  have 
made  him  first  among  statesmen.  I  know  that  those  high  in  au- 
thority in  China  looked  upon  his  advent  as  a  restoration  of  the 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  which  we  owed  to  the  genius 
of  Mr.  Burlingame.  Nor  shall  I  ever  cease  to  regret  that  these 
hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 

What  has  been  our  policy  towards  China  ?  To  describe  it 
roughly, — such  a  policy  as  we  might  observe  towards  the  rulers  of 
Madagascar  or  the  African  kings  who  reign  in  Stanley's  Nyanza 
regions.  I  read  the  other  day  that  an  elaborate  dispatch  ad- 
dressed to  our  government  some  months  ago  by  the  Chinese 
Minister  had  received  no  attention.  It  had,  I  presume,  been 
put  aside  in  the  hurry  of  department  work  until  living  issues 
arising  out  of  the  hog  trade  or  duties  on  sugar  had  been  deter- 
mined. We  should  proba^bly  treat  a  dispatch  from  a  Congo 
sovereign  in  the  same  way.  But  while  a  neglected  Congo 
sovereign  could  be  soothed  by  a  hamper  of  gaudy  cloth  or  a 
casket  of  beads,  the  rulers  of  China  are  gifted,  courteous,  and 
punctilious.  We  know  the  history  of  the  Abyssinian  war,  how  a 
foolish  letter  from  the  Abyssinian  King  Theodore  to  the  Queen 
was  tossed  into  a  pigeon-hole  by  some  heedless  Foreign  Office 
subordinate,  how  royal  anger  flamed  into  evil  deeds  of  retaliation. 
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and  how^  before  peace  could  be  maiiitained,  an  English  expedi- 
tion costing  millions  was  compelled  to  cany  the  heights  of  Mag- 
^  ^  dala,     I  have  no_8ach  fear  ijL  onr  ^ylatiopa  with  China.     There 
^  will  be  no^inese  retaliation  to  inyite  military  interference.    It 

J.  will  come  in  a  silent,  effective  way — in  the  atrophy  of  trade,  the 

gradual  diminishing  of  influence,  the  American  lowering  the  flag 
which  for  a  generation  held  the  first  place  in  China,  the  keen 
Englishman  and  the  persistent  German  taking  his  place.  This 
retaliation  has  already  come  in  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Blair  as  a 
Minister,  under  circumstances  which  amounted  to  an  affront,  and 
which  was  probably  so  intended  by  the  authorities  in  Peking. 

Becent  legislation  can,  in  our  charity,  be  deemed  a  consequence 
of  ignorance  and  indifference.  With  the  administration  silent  on 
Chinese  affairs,  how  can  legislators  hope  for  useful  knowledge  ? 
Congressmen  represent  feelings  of  local  vexation,  and  look  upon 
the  Chinese  question  as  a  quarantine  business,  and  imagine  that  we 
should  deal  with  it  as  with  yellow  fever  or  leprosy.  The  vital  feat- 
ures are  ignored.  Haste  and  prejudice  and  sloth  pervade  our  discus- 
sions. We  make  treaties,  but  we  do  not  enforce  them.  The  Chinese 
are  blamed  for  what  is  our  own  fault.  We  denounce  the  Chinese 
government  for  the  immigration  of  Chinese,  and  overlook  the 
fact  that  this  immigration  is  from  an  English  port  and  nnder  the 
English  flag,  and  that  China  has  no  more  control  over  it  than 
over  the  immigration  of  Irishmen  from  Londonderry.  We  inter- 
fere in  the  Internal  economy  of  China  by  abetting  a  Russian 
intrigue  for  the  possession  of  Corea.  When  China  makes  a  treaty 
under  the  pressure  of  a  Presidential  canvass,  we  inform  her  that 
unless  within  a  few  hours  she  ratifies  certain  amendments  the 
action  will  be  tantamount  to  rejection.  We  know  that  in  this 
manner  Bismarck  treated  Paris  when  under  the  Qerman  guns.  We 
know  that  it  is  the  tone  of  war,  and  not  that  of  friendly  diplomacy. 
Unhappily,  unlike  the  Congo  chiefs,  hungry  for  cloths  and  beads, 
the  astute  rulers  of  China  know  it  likewise,  and  resent  it  in  their 
sure,  silent,  Oriental  way. 

Of  that  Corean  incident  little  is  known  in  the  United  States, 
and  yet  it  is  a  potent  cause  of  Chinese  grievance.  It  was  never 
other  than  a  bit  of  diplomatic  wantonness,  the  outcome  of  an 
eager  naval  officer's  experiments  in  Oriental  diplomacy.  It  will 
be  understood  more  clearly  when  I  say  that  China  looked  upon 
our  negotiations  with  Corea  for  a  kind  of  mock  autonomy  as  we 
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should  regard  negotiations  of  England  with  the  State  of  Maine 
for  a  Maine  embassy  in  London  and  an  English  embassy  in 
Augusta.  If  we  have  an  understanding  with  Russia  looking 
towards  the  progress  of  the  Russian  Empire  in  Asia,  then  Gorea 
becomes  an  intelligible  proposition.  But  of  what  value  is  such  an 
understanding,  except  to  satisfy  some  pitiful  Jingo  sentiment 
towards  Great  Britain  ?  And  for  this  questionable  advantage  we 
keep  Peking,  so  far  as  our  interests  are  concerned,  in  acetate  of 
irritation  and  suspicion.  Corea  is  not  and  never  has  been  our 
affair.  Its  recognition  is  a  menace  to  Chinese  self-respect  and  is 
ever  a  shadow  upon  our  relations.  China  may  say  with  truth  and 
bitterness  :  '*  You  claim  to  be  a  fair  nation  !  Yet  when  the 
heavy  hand  falls  upon  us,  America  aids  in  striking  the  blow  ! 
You  interfere  with  our  suzerain  rights  over  a  province,  and  pilot 
the  Russian  into  our  dominions.  You  pay  your  own  people  four 
or  five  per  cent,  for  money  and  ask  China  for  ten  or  twelve  per 
cent.  You  compel  us  to  pay  tael  for  ^ael  for  every  loss  to  the 
missions  from  local  disturbances — ^you  tell  the  Chinese  that  you 
are  not  responsible  for  losses  to  our  people.  Your  Congress 
may  toss  us  indemnity  as  an  act  of  grace,  but  you  compel  indem- 
nity from  us  as  a  right.  You  make  treaties  which  we  gladly  accept ! 
Your  people  break  them,  and  upon  us  you  devolve  the  blame. 
You  hold  China  responsible  because  Chinese  laborers  leave  Hong 
Eong,  forgetting  that  Hong  Kong  is  as  English  as  Cardiff  or 
Melbourne.  You  compel  us  to  surround  your  missions  with 
troops,  and  yet  in  the  TTnited  States  the  Chinese  are  abandoned 
to  the  mob.  You  eliminate  from  our  treaties  by  act  of  Congress 
whatever  is  of  advantage  to  our  people — ^you  carefully  reserve 
whatever  helps  your  own.  The  rights  you  deny  us  in  America 
you  enforce  for  Americans  in  China.  You  ask  protection  and 
hospitality.  You  give  us  fines,  imprisonment,  and  deportation.'' 
American  policy  towards  China  should  be  based  upon  the  same 
lines  as  American  policy  towards  England  and  France.  Out  of  the 
fulness  of  our  diplomacy  what  have  we  not  done  for  the  American 
hog  in  Paris  and  Vienna  and  Berlin  ?  For  that,  praise  now  and 
always  !  But  what  might  we  not  also  have  done  for  the  Ameri- 
can man  in  Peking  and  Tokio  ?  These  Eastern  nations  lean 
towards  us,  and  would  rest  upon  our  strong  arm.  American 
genius  under  Perry  opened  Japan  —  American  genius  under 
Burlingame  brought  China  into  the  diplomatic  family  of  nations. 
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VThere  now  is  the  power  bequesthed  to  us  by  Perry  and  Bariin- 
gmme  ?  We  are  the  neighbors  of  these  empires.  The  nchert 
markets  in  the  world  are  nearer  to  us  than  were  LiTerpool  or 
Qneenstown  twenty  years  ago.  The  derdopment  oi  oar  Pacific 
empire,  now  in  its  infancy,  rests  npon  the  commercial  relations 
tha(  should  exist  with  Asia.  This  commercial  empire  of  the 
East,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  belongs  to  as  by  the  ties  of  geography, 
enterprise  and  sympathy.  We  haye  no  interests  that  jar  with 
thoee  of  these  rast  and  yenerable  empires.  We  do  not  mensce 
their  independence  like  Rnssia,  nor  seek  the  profits  of  shame 
like  those  reaped  from  the  opium  sin  by  England.  Emigration 
or  immigration  in  whateTer  form  should  be  the  merest  accident. 
It  could  be  arranged  wheneTer  we  take  it  seriously  in  hand. 
There  is  no  reason  why  American  statesmanship  should  not  direct 
the  oTer-flowing  tides  of  Chinese  life  towards  Borneo,  New  Guinea 
and  the  Congo.  There  is  every  reason  why  we  should  be  the 
ally  and  not  the  enemy  of  China.  The  youngest  nation  of  the 
world  could  well  give  the  hand  of  strength  and  courage  and  joy- 
ful, sincere  endesTor  to  the  oldest  nation  of  the  world,  and  assist 
her  towards  the  solution  of  the  grayest  problem  that  erer  taxed 
the  wisdom  of  statesmen.  It  will  never  be  done  until  we  realize 
that  the  laws  of  justice  are  immutable  even  among  nations — that 
strength  can  never  come  from  wrong,  and  that  issues  reaching 
down  into  the  very  heart  of  our  national  honor  and  prosperity 
are  not  settled  by  a  fifteen  minutes  brawl,  called  a  "debate,**  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

John  Bussell  Young. 
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It  would  be  very  diflScult  exactly  to  point  out  when  and  where 
the  change  began  which  has  b^n  gradually  transforming  London  so- 
ciety, but  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Queen  from  public  life  marks  a  distinct  epoch.  The  long  mourning 
and  seclusion  of  the  Court  was  the  commencement  of  the  Queen's 
abdication  of  her  position  as  head '  of  society,  and  though  from 
time  to  time  she  has  appeared,  it  has  been  at  too  long  intervals 
and  in  too  fragmentary  a  manner  to  have  any  perceptible  influ- 
ence. During  that  period  the  social  revolution  has  been  ad- 
vancing, and  the  few  gatherings  which  the  Queen  honors  by  her 
presence  and  the  guests  invited  to  meet  her,  present  in  the  most 
vivid  manner  the  change  that  has  come  over  society  since  she  be- 
came a  widow.  No  one  is  brought  into  personal  contact  with 
the  Sovereign  except  those  she  knows  or  expresses  a  desire  to  see, 
but  the  gathering  is  cosmopolitan. 

In  a  democratic  country  like  England,  the  personnel  of  any 
Government,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  is  largely  composed  of  self- 
made  men,  who,  with  their  families  and  belongings,  gratify  the 
keenest  of  English  ambitions,  that  of  getting  into  society, 
with  a  facility  that  was  impossible  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  days  be- 
fore the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  When  the  government  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  two  aristocratic  parties,  Whigs  and 
Tories,  society,  political  though  it  was,  was  essentially  aristo- 
cratic and  exclusive,  the  members  of  each  ministry  and  their 
subordinates  being  men  of  birth,  who  belonged  naturally  to  the 
society  in  which  they  moved  ;  but  with  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise, the  wealthy,  well-educated  middle  classes  took  their  share 
in  the  political  arena,  and,  as  the  logical  consequence,  claimed  their 
right  to  some  of  the  social  advantages  of  their  leaders.  Such 
social  recognition  was  a  prize  highly  valued  and  dearly  bought, 
and  the  price  ef  the  much-coveted  invitation  often  meant  a 
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wavering  vote.  The  wives  of  the  leaders  of  political  parties  were 
very  sparing  and  very  cautious  in  their  hospitality^  and  the  fate 
of  a  government  has  often  hung  on  the  sending  out  of  an  invita- 
tion for  an  "At  Home  "  at  the  house  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

During  the  time  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  in  office.  Lady 
Palmerston  wielded  a  political  power  very  little  less  potent  than 
that  of  her  husband,  and  an  invitation  to  her  Saturday  parties 
at  Cambridge  House  was  as  eagerly  sought  for  as  any  political 
reward,  and  no  one  was  a  more  efficient  political  aide-de-camp 
than  she.  She  was  a  strong  party  woman,  and  never  bestowed  her 
hospitality  outside  the  circle  of  her  personal  friends  or  on  any  save 
warm  adherents  or  wavering  opponents.  She  and  Lady  Derby 
divided  the  task  of  party  entertainments,  but  with  so  many  years 
of  Whig  ascendancy,  to  Lady  Palmerston  fell  the  lion's  share  of 
dispensing  social  favors — and  the  Tory  leader's  wife  had  a  lees 
arduous  task.  These  reunions,  were  exclusively  political,  and  very 
rarely  were  outsiders  admitted,  while  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  the  bar,  the  stage,  and  even  of  literature  itself,  were 
seldom  seen. 

Lady  Waldegrave  was  the  first  woman  in  a  political  position 
who  opened  her  house  to  everyone,  without  distinction  of  party, 
and  though  she  scandalized  the  more  exclusive  of  her  friends, 
she  helped  more  than  anyone  to  bring  about  the  cosmopolitanism 
which  is  now  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  English  society.  In 
her  house  everyone  rubbed  shoulders  with  his  opposites.  Tories 
and  Whigs,  Home-Rulers,  doctors,  barristers,  actors  and  ac- 
tresses— all  found  a  welcome  under  her  hospitable  roof  and  in 
her  warm  and  kindly  sympathy.  Since  her  death  no  one  has 
taken  her  place,  for  party  feeling  has  run  so  strongly  that  no  one 
else  probably  could  have  accomplished  anything  like  bringing  the 
antagonistic  elements  of  Gladstonian,  Conservative  and  Liberal- 
Unionist  society  into  harmony  between  four  walls.  With  the 
disruption  of  the  Liberal  party  and  the  desertion  of  its  great 
Whig  supporters,  all  society,  in  a  political  sense,  in  that  party 
has  ceased  ;  and  the  task  of  gathering  together  the  fragments  has 
been  taken  up  in  a  very  perfunctory  manner  by  the  wives  of 
aspiring  future  politicians,  leaving  to  the  wife  of  the  Prime 
Minister  that  of  entertaining  the  House  of  Commons  and  their 
families,  and  we  may  fairly  say  that  political  society,  as  a  distinct 
feature  in  England,  for  the  moment,  has  passed  away. 
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London  is  so  mnch  larger  and  richer,  the  number  of  people 
who  receive  has  so  enormously  increased,  and  the  facilities  for 
going  into  society  are  so  very  much  more  numerous,  that  the  in- 
vitations to  the  house  of  a  great  party-leader  are  no  longer  sought 
after  and  intrigued  for.  The  centre  of  society  has,  in  fact, 
changed ;  a  large  portion  of  it  remains  where  it  always  has  been, 
and  its  members  have  opened  fresh  fields  of  enterprise  for  them- 
selves. Literature,  art,  and  science  have  advanced  to  positions 
new  to  them,  and  a  small  section,  but  a  very  important  one,  has 
formed  a  society  of  its  own,  all  the  more  important  because  it  has 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  society  at  its  head — and  is  exercising 
an  influence  on  English  life  and  morals,  the  effects  of  which  we 
can  as  yet  hardly  estimate. 

The  tendency  of  society  in  England  is  to  grow  large  ;  indeed, 
to  become  unwieldy.  London  has  become  the  centre  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  and  everyone  gravitates  there ;  and  as  it  is  the  fashion 
to  know  everyone  and  go  everywhere,  the  struggle  to  accomplish 
this  feat  inevitably  expands  society.  People  have  not  the  leisure 
to  see  their  friends  in  a  quiet,  simple  way  as  formerly,  where  real 
intellectual  pleasure  was  always  to  be  found  in  a  certain  number 
of  small  coteries  which  existed.  Life  is  too  full  and  too  busy, 
and  anyone  with  any  pretence  to  social  smartness  finds  his  en- 
gagements so  numerous  that  his  only  way  of  seeing  acquaintances 
is  by  inviting  them  to  the  house,  where,  packed  together  in  a  hot 
room,  much  too  small  for  half  their  number,  a  surging  crowd  of 
people  comprised  of  the  most  opposite  elements  rub  against  each 
other,  and  try  to  find  enjoyment  in  the  fact  that  they  are  in  a 
room  with  a  large  number  of  people  more  or  less  interesting  and 
distinguished,  none  of  whom  they  know  by  sight,  and  in  whose 
existence  they  never  interested  themselves  till  it  became  the 
fashion  to  invite  the  lions  and  make  them  roar.  To  the  hostess 
of  the  nineteenth  century  such  hospitality  is  a  pain  and  not  a 
pleasure ;  for,  assuming  that  she  is  a  person  of  some  appreciation 
of  the  great  qualities  of  her  guests,  it  cannot  be  aught  to  her  but 
an  annoyance  that  she  is  unable  to  give  everyone  of  her  friends 
the  proper  position  and  attention  which  he  merits ;  but  she  has 
no  alternative,  for  her  large  acquaintance  and  many  engage- 
ments preclude  her  showing  them  hospitality  in  any  other  way. 

The  French  salon  has  never  found  a  counterpart  in  England. 
The  incKnatioQ  of  the  English  as  regards  society  is  to  eat,  and  not 
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to  talk.    An  English  man  or  woman's  idea  of  hoepitalify  and 
society  is  a  dinner  and  a  dress  coat,  and  that  in  conjunction  with 
as  much  formality  and  state  as  possible ;  and  the  simplicity  of 
French  society  in  this  regard,  which  meant  'dropping  in  during  a 
given  evening  one  day  a  week  to  a  well-known  house  where  neither 
meat  nor  drink  was  provided,  and  where  intellectual  nourishment 
was  the  only  food,  never  recommended  itself  to  the  English  ways 
of  life.     It  found  some  adherents  in  the  days  of  Miss  Berry, 
whose  house  in  Wimpole  Street  was  for  many  years  the  rendezvous 
of  all  the  most  distinguished  people  of  her  time.     Lady  William 
Russell,  the  mother  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  women  of  the  day,  surrounded  herself  with  a  society 
as  pleasant  as  it  was  small,  and,  to  the  last  day  of  her  life,  was 
always  to  bo  found  in  the  evening  in  her  house  in  Audley  Square. 
Lady  Jersey,  Lady  Sandwich,  Lady  Granville,  and  Lady  Ashbur- 
ton  were  the  only  grandes  dames  who  in  English  society  ever  tried 
to  imitate  the  salon,  and  their  entourage  was  very  small.     Their 
anstocratic  prejudices  were  too  strong  to  admit  anyone  outside 
the  charmed  circle,  and  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
their  time  lived  and  died  unknown  to  them. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reproach  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  a  want  of  appreciation  of  distinction  in  any  form  is  not 
one.  There  never  was  an  age  where  fame  of  any  kind  was 
more  of  a  cult,  or  where  notoriety  was  a  surer  passport  to  social 
eminence.  Whether  the  greater  intellectual  qualities  of  mankind 
are  recognized  in  proportion  may  be  doubted,  but  society  now 
runs  mad  after  anyone  who  can  get  himself  talked  of,  and  that 
not  in  the  sole  direction  of  great  ability  or  distinction.  To  have 
a  good  cook ;  to  be  the  smartest-dressed  woman  ;  to  give  the 
most  magnificent  entertainments,  where  a  fortune  is  spent  on 
flowers  and  decorations  ;  to  be  the  last  favored  guest  of  royalty  ; 
or  to  have  sailed  as  near  to  the  wind  of  social  disaster  as  is  com- 
patible with  not  being  shipwrecked  ; — are  a  few  of  the  features 
which  characterize  some  of  the  smartest  people  in  London  society. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  these  qualifications  are  not  high  or  dif- 
ficult to  attain  to,  while  the  training  ground  is  large  and  well- 
studded  with  instructors. 

Luxury,  ease,  comfort,  are  the  watchwords  of  a  large  part  of 
society  in  London,  and  they  are  undermining  our  society  as  surely 
and  as  certainly  as  they  did  that  of  ancient  Borne.     We  have 
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grown  very  rich,  and  we  have  a  large  leisured  class  whose  only 
aim  and  occupation  is  amusement,  and  where  such  exists  it  must 
demoralize  and  relax  all  social  restraints. 

Men  and  women  who  only  live  for  pleasure,  and  who  have  no 
sense  of  the  obligations  of  life  and  its  duties,  are  becoming  the 
parents  of  the  young  England  around  us,  and  to  a  serious  degree 
the  example  of  their  lives  is  being  impressed  on  the  boys  and 
girls  who  are  their  children,  and  who  ought  to  carry  on  the  tra- 
ditions of  which  we  in  all  time  have  been  so  proud.  The  in- 
fluences of  which  we  speak  are  perhaps  less  felt  among  boys  than 
girls.  School-life  still  develops  the  manhood  and  courage  of 
Englishmen,  and  though  the  luxury  of  early  preparatory  schools 
is  increasing  to  a  very  evil  extent,  the  rough  and  tumble  life  of 
our  public  schools  counteracts  its  influence,  and  gives  all  boys  the 
knocking  about  which  we  still  believe  is  so  important  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  hardier  qualities  of  a  man's  character.  The 
battle  of  life — the  struggle  in  all  professions — is  so  keen  that  it 
brings  out  a  man's  strongest  qualities,  and  the  competition  which 
he  has  to  meet,  and  which  is  becoming  harder  every  year,  renders 
him  more  impervious  to  the  enervating  influences  of  the  day. 
But  society,  as  well  as  the  tone  of  society,  is  not  governed  or  in- 
stituted by  men,  their  rdle  in  society  being  a  very  secondary 
one  ;  for  society  in  its  tone  and  composition  is  created  by 
women,  and  as  women  are  virtuous  or  the  reverse,  so  is  their 
entourage. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  recent  scandals  in  London 
society,  which  have  been  the  talk  of  the  world,  and  the  existence 
of  which  surprised  and  shocked  the  moral  sense  of  England,  are 
only  the  outcome  and  logical  result  of  the  easy-going  man- 
ner in  which  women  of  the  highest  rank  and  culture  have 
allowed  the  old-fashioned  rules  and  restraints  which  governed 
society  to  be  relaxed.  The  decay  of  these  restraints  has  been  in 
many  ways  almost  imperceptible,  but  the  spirit  of  freedom  and 
liberalism  in  every  matter  of  life,  whether  social,  political  or  re- 
ligious, has  impregnated  every  condition  of  life,  and  has  gradually 
swept  away  the  reserve  and  illusions  of  our  forefathers. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  conspicuous  than  among  girls,  whose  lives 
are  as  different  from  those  of  their  grandmothers  as  light  from 
darkness.  The  respect  for  parents,  the  self-denial  and  self- 
abnegation,  the  modest  reserve  which  used  to  be  the  character- 
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iBtic  of  the  *'  English  miss/'  have  disappeared,  and  in  her  place 

we  have  a  creatare  no  doubt  attractive  and  original^  bat  not  the 

girl  of  the  past.     Parents  and  children  now  meet  nearly  on  an 

equality,  but  where  there  is  any  inferiority  it  is  on   the  parental 

side.     The  young  lady  of  to-day  reads  the  newspapers,  what  books 

she  chooses,  and  discusses  with  equal  frankness  the  last  scandal 

and  the  latest  French  mode ;  she  rides  in  the  park  unattended  by  a 

I .  groom,  but  always  with  a  cavalier  ;  she  drives  unattended  in  han- 

j-  soms  ;  she  dances  with  partners  who  do  not  care  to  be  presented 

!•  to  her  mother,  and  she  leaves  her  chaperon  not  to  dance,  with  the 

J  real  enjoyment  of  girlhood,  but  to  retire  to  some  leafy  comer  of 

r  the  ball-room,  where  she  can,  to  use  the  modern  phrase,   "  sit 

i-     .  out,''  instead  of  dancing.    She  spends  her  own  money,  and  dresses 

i  as  she  likes,  and  more  often  than  not  spends  more  than  she  can 

>   •  afford.     Her  stay  in  London  is  one  round  of  pleasure  from  mom- 

i  ing  to  night,  varied  during  the  autumn  and  winter  by  conntiy 

!  visits,  which  are  only  a  repetition  of  London  on  a  small  scale  ; 

and  in  her  life  there  is  no  question  of  aught  but  pleasure  ;   and 

no  more  curious  change    is    to   be   observed    than   that,  while 

some  years  ago  girls  would  go  anywhere  for  a  dance,  now  they 

only  desire  to  go  to  the  best  balls  and  to  be  with  the  smartest 

people. 

The  reason  for  the  change  which  has  come  over  the  English 
girls  is  no  doubt  to  bo  found  in  the  fact  that  for  many  years  past 
they  have  not  had,  as  far  as  regards  society,  a  "good  time."  The 
young  married  woman  has  been  as  formidable  a  competitor  to 
them  as  she  is  also  said  to  be  to  another  and  an  entirely  different 
class  of  female  society.  Hence  in  dress,  conduct,  conversation, 
and  often  in  knowledge,  they  copy  their  envied  rival,  or,  by  at- 
taching themselves  to  some  smart  young  married  woman, 
they  profit  by  what  she  squanders  in  the  prodigality  of  her 
success. 

However  great  the  difficulties  girls  find  in  England  in  enter- 
ing the  social  lists,  they  are  much  more  hardly  handicapped  in 
the  matter  of  dancing,  and  still  more  in  that  of  marrying.  Nothing 
is  more  comical,  nay,  even  sad,  than  to  see  the  devices  to  which 
ball-givers  resort,  to  get  men  to  come  to  their  houses  and  when 
there  to  dance.  Everything  is  done  to  tempt  them.  Balls  begin 
at  midnight,  because  the  jeunesse  doree  of  England  will  not  dance 
early ;   the  recherchi  supper  and  the  best  of  wines  are  provided ; 
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and  long  before  midnight  patient  rows  of  sleepy  chaperons  and 
anxious  girls  await  the  arrival  of  the  young  Adonis,  who,  after 
surveying  the  serried  ranks  scornfully  through  his  eyeglass  from 
the  end  of  the  ball-room,  retires  below  to  partake  of  the  hospitality 
provided  by  his  thoughtful  host,  and  having  thus  done  his  duty 
goes  back  to  his  club.  And  what  is  true  of  dancing  is  even  more 
so  as  regards  marrying.  Men  who  are  poor  are  afraid  to  marry, 
knowing  the  life  of  ease  and  comfort  which  is  the  lot  of  most 
girls  and  that  marriage  will  entail  an  amount  of  denial  and  self- 
sacrifice  they  are  not  willing  to  undertake.  When  great  passion 
or  affection  are  concerned,  the  case  alters,  and  hand  in  hand  a 
man  and  woman  face  the  struggle  together.  But  the  nineteenth 
century  has  taken  away  much  of  the  poetry  and  romance 
which  gild  the  pathway  of  life  when  the  gold  is  not  of  a 
suflaciently  substantial  kind  to  provide  more  than  bread  and 
butter. 

Parents  also  feel  naturally  that  when  a  man  has  no  profession 
or  prospects  which  will  ultimately  increase  the  income  he  can 
offer  their  daughter,  tliat  marriage  would  not  only  be  unwise  but 
wrong,  and  the  effect  is  that  girls  marry  later  and,  often,  with  a 
better  prospect  of  happiness.  But  girls  do  not  marry  as  easily  or 
as  well  as  fonnirly,  and  the  confidant  of  fashionable  London 
mothers  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  the  universal  cry  is, 
'*  The  men  won't  marry.'' 

The  increased  expense  of  living  and  the  difficulty  that  men 
with  small  incomes  have  in  marrying,  affect  other  classes  in  Eng- 
land; but  in  the  middle  and  professional  classes  the  improved 
education  wliich  women  receive  opens  other  careers  to  them  be- 
sides the  domestic  one,  and  the  choice  of  husbands  is  more  varied 
and  wider.  It  is  the  expense  of  living,  and  of  living  up  to  a 
cerLiin  position,  that  hiis  driven  so  many  of  the  daughters  of  the 
aristocracy  to  make  marriages  among  men  in  business,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  democratization  that  is  going 
on  so  rapidly  in  England.  Money  is  the  idol  of  to-day;  without 
it  life  is  ugly,  hard,  and  wearisome  ;  and  if  with  it  the  romance 
and  poetry  of  existence  fly  away,  it  helps  to  grease  the  wheels 
of  the  coach,  and  rubs  and  softens  down  many  excrescences.  It 
has  been  said,  everything  can  bo  bought  but  health,  and  it  is 
•nearly  true;  wealth  is  a  great  power,  either  in  its  use  or  abuse; 
it  is  the  keystone  of  success  in  the  smartest  London  society^  and 
VOL.  CLiv.— 1(0.  42G.  39 
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no  truer  words  were  ever  written  than  those  of  the  Poet  Laoreate 

of  our  nineteenth  centnry  life: 

^'Brery  door  Ib  barred  with  gold. 
And  opens  bat  with  golden  kejs.** 

If  we  take  np  a  society  paper  which  chronicles  the  fashionable 
doings  of  the  week,  the  list  of  the  smartest  and  most  magnificent 
entertainments  are  not  those  given  by  the  haute  noblesse  of 
England,  but  by  a  host  of  people,  many  of  whose  names  are 
foreign,  and  who  thirty  years  ago  would  not  have  been  heard  of 
outside  their  provincial  homes ;  and  to  their  houses  flock  princes 
and  princesses,  and  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  what  was  once, 
and  that  not  long  ago,  the  most  exclusive  society  in  Europe.  The 
atmosphere  heavy  with  the  perfume  of  flowers ;  the  spoils  of  the 
Riviera ;  the  bewitching  sounds  of  the  voice  of  the  last  fashion- 
able prima  donna,  brought  there  at  a  fabulous  price ;  the  delica- 
cies of  the  supper  room,  and  the  banquet  with  its  priceless  wines — 
are  the  temptations  which  the  crowd  of  magniflcently  dressed 
and  beautiful  women  and  blas6  men  cannot  resist,  and  such  is  the 
nightly  spectacle  offered  to  any  observer  of  what  we  term  the 
" smart  set*'  of  London  society.  Shades  of  the  former  leaders  of 
society  and  patronesses  of  Almacks,  do  you  not  turn  in  your 
graves  at  the  sight  of  your  grandchildren  and  their  children 
associating  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  equality  with  a  crowd  whose 
sole  recommendation  is  that  it  panders  and  ministers  to  the  most 
demoralizing  influence  of  an  age  already  bad  enough  I 

When  all  that  is  needed  to  insure  an  entrance  into  the  highest 
society  in  England  is  unlimited  wealth,  where  morality  is  un- 
necessary, and  where  it  is  patronized  by  the  highest  in  the  land — 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  deterioration  which  is  going 
on  is  much  more  complete,  and  will  be  more  disastrous  in  its 
effects,  than  any  one  likes  to  admit.  To  those  who  feel  seri- 
ously and  deplore  the  effect  that  the  recognition  of  the  new  ele- 
ments which  now  compose  society  in  England  must  have,  the 
position  becomes  one  of  great  difficulty.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  an  affectation  of  being  shocked  and  a  real  manly 
protest  at  much  that  is  going  on  around  us.  But  neither  is  of 
any  avail  to  stop  a  condition  of  things  which,  bad  as  it  is,  is  con- 
doned and  accepted  by  those  whose  position  and  weight  should 
make  them  raise  np  their  voice  in  protest.  This  is  an  age  of 
charity,  and  where  there  is  no  open  scandal,  no  breaking  of  the 
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new  and  most  important  addition  to  the  moral  law^  '^  thou  shalt 
not  be  fonnd  out/'  it  is  mach  more  convenient  to  shut  your 
eyes,  and  not  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  great  ones  of  the  world 
by  crying  in  the  wilderness. 

The  agricultural  depression,  and  the  necessity  for  retrenchment 
enforced  on  all  the  smaller  landed  proprietary,  by  obliging  them 
to  shut  up  their  houses  and  live  in  a  much  reduced  state,  or  to 
come  to  London,  where  in  spite  of  its  luxury  it  is  easy  to  be 
poor,  have  destroyed  a  strong  counteracting  influence ;  and,  like 
an  engine  over  which  its  driver  has  lost  control,  society  goes 
tearing  wildly  on  unchecked  in  its  career. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  there  is  no  society  in 
England  save  that  which  we  have  described,  for  there  still  exists  a 
larger  and  more  important  one  in  many  ways,  where  we  find 
happy  homes  and  families,  and  where  the  sense  of  duty  and  the 
responsibilities  of  life  are  the  keystones  on  which  their  existence 
is  built ;  where  in  a  faithful  way  its  members  still  discharge  the 
responsibilities  which  great  rank,  birth,  and  vast  possessions,  en- 
tail, and  whose  existence  is  the  backbone  of  English  life.  In 
some  way  there  has  never  been  a  time  in  England  when  there  was 
so  strong  a  feeling  of  charity  and  of  the  obligations  to  their  poor 
brethren  which  riches  entail  on  their  possessors,  or  when  that 
charity  was  more  nobly  and  generously  bestowed.  For  their  exist- 
ence we  are  thankful,  for  they  represent  the  power  of  resistance 
which  alone  can  withstand  the  pressure  of  example  and  influence 
from  the  other  strata  of  society. 

It  is  not  only  from  the  widespread  and  general  luxury,  extrav- 
agance, and  freedom,  of  the  richer  class  of  England  that  the  evil 
which  we  deplore  arises,  though  they  are  large  and  serious 
enough,  but  because  the  influence  and  example  of  the  upper 
classes  spread  below  and  spread  insensibly.  How  can  we  chide 
and  condemn  the  vices  of  the  poor  in  England  when  the  example 
set  them  is  what  we  see  ?  Surely  we  must  feel  inflnite  pity  for 
the  poor  outcast  women  of  the  world  who  sin  because  they  must 
live,  while  there  can  be  nothing  but  a  feeling  of  horror  for  women 
who  set  their  virtue  so  low  as  to  make  it  the  price  of  dresses  which 
will  "cut  ouf  the  toilettes  of  their  women  friends  in  society ; 
nor  can  we  have  any  but  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  men  who, 
marrying  on  small  means,  suddenly  find  their  whole  entourage 
changed  by  the  addition  of  horses  and  carriages,  French  eooks. 
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aud  all  tho  modern  luxuries  of  a  fashionable  menage,  and  who 
shut  their  eyes  and  accept  the  gifts  of  the  fairy  godfather  who 
has  wrought    all    these  miracles.      In  all  societies    there  are 
li  men  and  women  low  enough  to  accept  these  positions ;  but  in 

j    j  England  thirty  years  ago  such  a  position  would  have  been  impos- 

sible, and  no  man  or  woman  occupying  it  would  have  dared  to 
appear  in  society.  A  aires  temps  autres  moeursy  and  with  so  many 
examples  of  the  charity  of  the  world  aud  the  complaisance  of 
husbands,  no  wonder  the  **  smartest  set ''  in  London  society  has 
created  a  condition  of  things  that  respectable  English  opinion 
considers  a  reproach  and  a  danger  to  the  country. 

The  decay  of  strong  religious  belief  in  some  sections  of 
English  society  is  at  last  beginning  to  have  effect  in  sweeping 
away  some  of  the  strongest  restraints  to  which  human  nature  can 
be  subjected.  We  do  not  maintain  that,  in  the  great  waves  of 
passion  which  sweep  across  the  lives  of  men  and  women,  religion 
hjis  always  been  an  unfailing  protector,  but  insensibly  its  in- 
fluence controls  actions  aud  inclinations  which  would  have  been 
calamitous  in  their  etfect.  Modern  thought  is  changing  the 
aspect  of  life  and,  with  it,  the  relations  of  men  and  women,  and 
that  not  in  a  repressive  direction.  TJie  spread  of  education  among 
women,  and  the  emancipation  which  is  its  natural  corollary,  will 
work  still  greater  changes,  all  in  the  direction  we  deplore  ;  and 
unless  some  unforeseen  event  occurs  which  will  change  the 
direction  in  which  society  is  moving,  public  opinion  will  insist  on 
its  reconstruction  on  a  firmer  aud  entirely  different  basis,  and 
the  lines  of  demarcation  which  now  divide  society  will  become 
more  clearly  defined.  The  ''smart  set^^  will  follow  its  natural 
inclination,  which  has  for  its  object  the  gratification  of  every 
pleasure  and  whim  which  are  the  fashions  of  the  moment.  The 
other,  with  certain  ideals  of  duty,  will,  as  now,  endeavor  to 
realize  the  responsibilities  these  impose,  and,  being  composed  of 
the  strength  and  backbone  of  the  country,  will  always  be  the  power 
to  adjust  the  baneful  influence  of  its  competitor.  Fortunately 
for  England  the  mass,  and  the  most  important  mass,  of  opinion 
will  be  on  the  side  of  the  latter  ;  but,  unfortunately,  owing  to  the 
glamour  shed  over  the  former  by  the  rank  and  position  of  its 
leaders,  it  will  always  be  the  smarter,  and,  therefore,  the  fash- 
ionable set. 

M.  Jeuke. 
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II.— OUTLINE  OF  ITS  PARTICULARS  (Cokcluded). 

BY  THE   RIGHT  HONORABLE  WILLIAM   EWART  GLADSTONE. 


Passing  on  from  the  personal  equipment  of  Ilomer's  preter- 
natural world,  we  have  next  to  consider  what  were  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  its  inhabitants  as  an  order  of  deities. 

The  first  answer  must  be  that  they  were  immensely  varied ; 
80  varied,  indeed,  that  they  cannot  receive  any  adequate  de- 
scription in  a  slight  outline  such  as  this.  Their  singularly  differ- 
entiated characters  require  to  be  set  forth  one  by  one ;  and  in 
their  individual  diversities  we  find  one  of  the  most  important  and 
fruitful  provinces  of  the  present  inquiry.  Still  there  are  distinct- 
ive properties  whicli  the  gods  possess  in  common,  and  by  which 
they  are  differenced  from  men. 

The  first  of  these  qualities  is  that  they  are  immortal.  This  is 
a  property  so  essentially  theirs  that  they  are  signified  by  it  as  a 
class.  They,  and  they  only,  are  the  Immortals ;  and  to  name  the 
Immortals  is  to  speak  of  the  gods.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the 
gift  could  be  imparted  to  man.  This  is  suggested  in  Tithonos,  the 
partner  of  the  couch  of  Eos  ;*  and  it  seems  in  Homer  to  be  an  ele- 
mentary part  of  the  movement  towards  deification.  If  it  be  asked 
whether  an  Immortal  could  be  deprived  of  the  privilege,  the  an- 
swer seems  to  be,  first,  that,  as  a  rule,  penalty  in  no  way  interfered 
with  immortality ;  and,  secondly,  we  learn  from  the  language  of 
Ar^sf  that,  though  the  gods  could  not  die,  the  heart  of  their  life 
might  possibly  be  beaten  out  of  them  by  a  penal  infliction. 

The  next  universal  characteristic  of  the  gods  is,  that  they  are 
incorporated  in  human  form.     Wherever  this  is  at  all  doubtful, 

•  II..  XI..  1.  and  Ocl..V..  1.  t  D..  V.,  88&-887. 
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it  is  becaase  the  imago  presented  to  us  is  so  slight  that  it  hoyert 

between  a  person  and  a  metaphor.      The  human  form  is  preeup- 

!  posed  even  in  the  case  of  the  Nature-powers  ;  as  when  a  wood- 

J  njmph  has  offspring  by  a  man,  or  a  river-god  by  a  woman.     So 

I    [  thorough  and  well  rooted  is  this  conception  in  the  Poet's  mind  that. 

It  i^  &  passage  intended  to  glorify  Agamemnon,  he  sets  off,  as  we  have 

seen,  the  personal  appearance  of  the  supreme  chief  by  reference  to 

.    .  the  corporal   excellences  of  various  divinities ;  he  was  like  Zens 

in  eye  and  head  ;  his  waiot  like  Ar5s  (the  nimble  god)  ;  his  chest 

like  Poseidon.* 

The  third  common  characteristic  of  deity  as  such  is  a  large 
excess  of  power  beyond  any  possessed  by  mortals.  This  power  is 
exhibited  in  various  forms  :  in  superiority  to  limitation  ;  in  the 
performance  of  acts  not  within  the  scope  of  natural  law  ;  and,  in 
the  cases  of  a  very  few  higher  deities,  by  direct  and  immediate 
action  on  the  mind  of  man.  It  is  to  bo  observed,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  there  is  always  a  peculiar  amount  of  power  possessed  in  the 
peculiar  province  to  which  each  divinity  is  attached.  So  it  is 
that  even  Aplirodit^  can  master  the  mind  and  inclination  of 
IIelen,t  and  that  Hophaistos  gives  life  to  the  metallic  figures 
he  hjis  made,  apparently  even  in  the  case  where  they  are  set  upon 
the  shield  of  Achilles.J  But  it  is  only  to  his  greater  gods  that 
Homer  assigns  important  prerogatives  outside  a  particular  sphere 
of  action.  Of  this  divine  power  the  maximum  must  be  said  to 
reside  in  Zeus  :  yet  he  can  be  beguiled  and  deceived  in  being 
sent  to  sleep  (as  it  appears,  but  the  process  is  not  described) 
against  or  without  his  will.§ 

But,  fourthly,  there  is  also  by  the  side  of  this  power  an  uni- 
versal characteristic  of  limitation.  This  is  indefinitely  large  and 
stringent  in  its  application  outside  the  provinces  of  specialty. 
So  severe  is  it  in  the  case  of  Aphrodite  that,  when  she  ventures 
upon  the  battle-field  to  carry  off  her  smitten  son  Aincias,  she  is 
attacked  by  Diomed  and  wounded  in  the  hand,  so  that  she  lets 
her  burden  fall,  and  repairs  to  Olympos  with  the  aid  of  the 
chariot  of  Ar6s.|  Thus  in  her  case  we  are  obliged  to  confine  by 
conditions  even  the  general  proposition  that  the  power  of  deities 
exceeds  that  of  mortals.  It  holds,  however,  so  generally  that 
Achilles,  whose  might  borders  on  the  superhuman,  is  baffled  and 

•  U..  II..  478;  479.        t  II.,  III..  883.  seqq.        X  H..  XVIII..  5SS-640:  545-549.    OcL, 
VIL,  W-»4.       f  IL.  XIV.,  252, 208.  280,  SfiO.         I D.,  V.,  818.  330-339.  368-387. 
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foiled  by  the  Nature-power  Scamandros  when  acting  in  his  own 
right  as  a  river-flood.* 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  Zeus  himself  is  not  free  from 
limitation  in  other  cases  besides  the  peculiar  case  of  preternatural 
stratagem.  He  did  not  know,  because  he  did  not  see,  what  Posei- 
don was  doing  on  the  battle-field  in  Troas ;  and  he  did  not  see, 
because  he  was  looking  in  another  direction,  over  the  line  of  the 
Balkan  mountains,  f  Again,  after  he  woke,  he  accepted  with  a 
smile  the  assurance  of  Herd,  confirmed  by  an  oath,  that  she  had 
not  incited  Poseidon  against  the  Trojans.  But  he  remained  J 
unaware  of  the  device  by  which  she  had  contrived  that  the  activ- 
ity of  Poseidon  should  be  prolonged,  through  an  exhortation 
which  Hupnos  delivered  to  him,  apparently  as  her  messenger. § 
Aphrodite,  Ards,  Helios,  and  others  make  their  complaints 
to  him,  and  thereby  show  that  he  had  not  jirevious  cognizance 
of  the  facts.  I  need  not  prolong  the  list  of  his  limitations 
in  this  place.  But  it  may  be  observed  that  they  are  limita- 
tions in  the  sphere  of  mind,  not  in  that  of  external  nature. 
The  different  deities  of  Homer  stand  differently  related  to 
locomotion ;  but  there  are  no  stages  in  the  movements  of 
Zeus  as  he  passes  from  point  to  point.  I  have  dwelt  upon 
the  case  of  Zeus,  because,  as  he  is  at  the  summit,  and  as  the 
Olympian  system  exhibits  to  us  divinity  in  many  conditions  of 
inferiority  to  his,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that,  as  we  move 
through  the  list  of  deities  on  a  descending  scale,  limitation  is  pro- 
gressively increased. 

This  proposition,  however,  has  one  most  conspicuous  excep- 
tion. Although  the  mere  power  of  Zeus  is  greater  than  that  of 
Athend,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  order  even  to  coerce  her,  she, 
apart  from  these  interferences,  is  exempt  from  all  limiting  condi- 
tions, whether  material  or  mental.  She  is  never  ignorant,  never 
deceived,  never  baffled.  The  case  of  Apollo  closely,  but  less  con- 
spicuously, approximates  to  hers. 

Fifthly,  next  to  limitation,  we  must  consider  the  case  of 
actual  wants.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Olympian  gods  are  wholly 
free  from  what  we  consider  as  corporal  wants,  for  example, 
from  what  Aischulos  calls  the  yddrfiof  avdyKTf.  What  can  be  truly 
said  is  that  a  large  provision  is  made  for  the  enjoyment  which  is 

•  n..  XXL.  283-274.  t  n..  XIH,  W.  X  TL,  XV.,  42^17. 
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associated  with  the  supply  of  wants,  by  the  banquets  which,  thongh 
not  uniformly  in  one  place,  are  understood  to  be  habitnal  with 
the  gods.  But,  behind  this  curtain  of  luxury,  something  also  of 
necessity  remains.  Not  only  Aphrodite  and  Arc^s,  but  Aidoncus, 
and  even  Here,  had  at  different  junctures  been  wounded  by  the 
hand  of  man;  and,  though  it  is  not  recorded  of  the  goddesses, 
the  two  gods*  had  to  be  cured  of  their  wounds  by  Paieon.  Again, 
as  to  food.  Neitlier  Athene  nor  Apollo  ever  adverts  to  sacri- 
fices as  giving  by  their  savor  a  physical  satisfaction.  But 
Zeus  twice  very  unequivocally  describes  this  reek  of  the 
victims,  together  with  the  libation,  as  the  share  or  privilege 
of  the  gods  ;f  the  same  words  being  put  into  his  mouth  on 
both  occasions.  Actual  eating  and  drinking  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  ascribed  individually  to  deities  less  exalted.  Calupso 
provides  nectar  and  ambrosia  for  Hermes, J  which  he  drank  and 
ate  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  soul ;  and  when  Thetis  viaits 
Hephaistos,  his  bride  and  housewife  Charis  proposes  to  fur- 
nish xcinia  fprthwith,  evidently  meaning  food.  To  this  there  is 
no  parallel  in  the  case  of  the  higher  gods.  And,  when  Poseidon 
is  on  the  field  of  battle  before  Troy,  it  is  laid  down  that  it  is  not 
allowed  {ov  3f>/5  f(^ri)  to  them  to  take  part  in  the  battles  of 
men,§  although  Ares,  a  deity  of  lower  rank,  had  previously  done 
it  to  his  cost. 

Zeus  is  the  most  human  in  his  affections  of  all  the  gods,  and 
sometimes  regards  with  a  strong  natural  compassion  the  sorrows 
of  men,  which  at  other  times  he  is  heartily  delighted  to  behold  ;| 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  other  deities  are  as  much  given  to 
emotion.  The  sympathies  of  ncr5  with  particular  persons,  and 
especially  with  the  (i reeks  at  large,  seem  to  dwell  entirely  in  the 
region  of  the  intellect,  and  in  their  operation  are  purely  national 
and  political.  All  the  credit  that  can  be  given  to  the  Olympian 
order,  in  the  region  of  the  affections,  is  that  they  are  not 
devoid  of  sympatliy  with  their  own  offspring.  Aphrodite^  exerts 
herself  for  the  relief  of  Aincias.^  Ares  is  violently  excited  to 
revenge  on  learning  the  deatli  of  his  son  Ascalaphos  ;  **  and 
Poseidon  repeatedly  protects  or  rescues  not  his  sons  only  but 
more  remote  descendants. ff  All  this,  however,  indicates  mrch 
more  of  animal  or  instinctive,  and   perhaps  of  racial,  than  of 

•  n..  v.,  401,  899.  t  II.,  IV..  43;  XXIV.,  70.  t  Od.,  V.,  92.  S  U..  XIV.,  386. 
nil.,  VIII..  61.  52.       U  II..  v.,  311,  freqq.       "  U..  XV.,  113.       ti  c.  (7.,  11.,  XI..  700-758. 
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moral  sentiment.  For  Poseidon  betrays  the  quality  of  his  pater- 
nal affection  by  bitterly  persecuting  Odysseus  for  measures  of 
pure  self-defence  taken  against  the  savage  Pohiphemos ;  the  one 
monster  of  the  Poems,  whose  passions  and  rices  are  unredeemed 
by  a  single  virtue.  Much  higher  in  rank  stand  the  affection 
and  pain  of  Zeus  on  the  extinction  of  his  noble  son  Sarpedon.* 

It  would  be  improper  to  pass  without  particular  notice  the 
libertinism  of  the  gods.  They  exhibit  a  prevailing  laxity  in  sexual 
relations.  On  this  topic  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place, 
that  there  is  no  such  taint  in  the  Homeric  pictures  of  Athend 
or  (as  I  think)  of  Apollo ;  a  fact  which  is  only  here  noticed  as 
a  mark  of  Ilomer's  profound  reverence  for  those  two  divinities, 
without  examining  into  its  cause.  Artemis  also  is  wholly 
untainted  ;  and,  in  the  Hellenic  image,  is  seemingly  intended  to 
be  the  representation  of  maiden  and  of  matronly  chastity.  Passing 
from  the  exceptions  to  what  is  more  nearly  the  rule,  I  deal  hero 
with  the  conspicuous  case  of  Zeus  in  the  fourteenth  "  Iliad. ^'f  H® 
enumerates  in  series  the  human  connections  which  produced  re- 
spectively Peirithoos,  Perseus,  and  Minos  with  his  brother  Rhada- 
manthos,  Heracles,  and  Dionusos  :  the  last  of  these  undoubtedly 
divine,  though  from  a  human  parent.  He  then  passes  to  Domoter 
and  Leto.  And  all  these  amatory  affairs  are  paraded  by  the 
offender  himself,  at  the  meeting  with  Her^ ;  a  poetical  impro- 
priety which  may  be  compared  with  the  protracted  speeches  in  the 
battle-field,  or  with  the  relation  by  Achilles  to  Thetis  of  a 
lengthened  story  in  a  great  part  of  which  she  herself  had 
borne  a  principal  part.  The  impropriety  is  perhaps  to  bo 
explained  on  similar  grounds  in  all  the  cases  :  it  seems  to 
bo  a  vehicle  for  imparting  to  the  Poet's  hearers  what  ho 
desires  that  they  should  know  with  a  view  to  the  purposes,  eth- 
nographical or  historical,  which  he  had  in  his  mind.  We  are,  I 
think,  to  consider  Zeus  as  describing  in  this  passage,  to  an  ex- 
tent which  in  some  degree  wo  can  trace,  the  formation  of  tho 
Achaian  nationality  and  religion.  The  connection  with  Dana6, 
for  example,  perhaps  is  meant  to  indicate  the  introduction  of  the 
Phoenician  element  into  the  Greek  peninsula  ;  that  with  Demeter, 
the  reconciliation,  so  to  call  it,  of  the  newer  ideas  with  the  old 
Nature- worship  of  the  country ;  and  that  with  Leto,  the  very 
special  features  which  Apollo  contributes  to  the  Olympian  scheme. 

•II..  XVI..  459.  131^-328. 
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This  Tiew,  I  think,  is  supported  by  the  case  of  Poseidon. 
There  are  assigned  to  him,  in  the  two  Poems,  a  number  of  im- 
portant filiations  in  the  Peloponnesos  and  in  Scherid,  which  obri- 
ously  bear  an  ethnographical  character  ;  helping  to  attach,  for 
example,  the  Phaiakes  to  the  Phoenician  connection,  and  Nestor 
to  the  same  stock.  It  is  possible  that  the  Poet  may  have  been 
governed  by  some  similar  consideration  in  assigning  to  Hermci 
i  and  Ards  respectively  the  paternity  of  some  personages  men- 

^  tioned  in  the  ^' Iliad/'    But,  at  the  least,  all  these  ascriptions 

1  have  a  moral  aspect.      Take    them  as  we  will,    they    clearly 

V  imply  that  there  was  nothing  in  Homer's  conception  of  these 

\  several  divinities  to  interpose  a  moral  bar  in  the  way  of  his  im- 

■  puting  to  them  acts  which  in  the  case  of  men  would  carry  with 

j  them  more  or  less  of  stigma.     I  say  more  or  less,  for  while  in  the 

\  '*  Iliad  "  spurious  offspring  is  broadly  distinguished  from  legiti- 

I  mate,  the  distinction  does  not  always  carry  with  it  social  conse- 

'i  quences.     In  certain  cases  the  innocent  bearer  of  the  stigma  is 

admitted  to  equality  in  rearing. 

Chastity  may  be  called  the  outermost  barrier  of  morality,  and 
is  the  first,  accordingly,  to  give  way.  The  indulgence  of  sexual 
passion  is  general  with  the  gods,  unless  there  be  a  single  exception 
in  Apollo — a  question  requiring  a  separate  discussion.  It  sub- 
sists among  the  goddesses  also  ;  and  though  not  universally,  yet 
most  grossly  of  all  in  Aphrodite,  who  is  simply  its  impersonation, 
and  represents  no  other  power  whatever.  Besides  Aphroditd,  we 
may  notice  the  cases  of  Demeter  and  of  Eos.* 

Let  us  turn  to  a  more  general  view  of  the  quality  of  Olympian 
god-head. 

Subject  to  certain  reservations,  which  will  be  more  properly 
considered  in  connection  with  the  delineations  of  the  Homeric 
deities  individually,  it  must  be  confessed  that  their  characters  are 
self-centred  and  are  based  upon  Hedonism,  or  the  Epicurean  sys- 
tem in  its  fullest  development.  They  appear  not  to  incur  any  re- 
sponsibility ;  not  to  be  subject  to  the  moral  law,  which  does  not 
exist  for  them,  because  they  have  no  superior,  by  whom  its  sanc- 
tions could  be  applied.  They  are  exempted  from  its  sway  by  the 
possession  of  exceptional  power.  The  case  of  these  imposing  con- 
ceptions shows  as  if  superiority  in  power,  which  ought  always  to 
bo  accompanied  by  a  higher  acknowledgement  of  duty,  operated 

•  Od..  v.,  m-124 ;  XV.,  250-25L 
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in  a  manner  directly  the  reverse,  and  aggravated  the  derange- 
ment not  only  of  human  nature,  but  of  every  nature  modelled, 
like  that  of  the  Olympian  gods,  on  corresponding  lines.  True, 
we  must  distinguish  between  the  pictures  of  deities  still  non- 
Hellenic,  and  therefore  not  entitled,  in  the  Poet's  eyes,  to  religious 
homage,  and  the  representation  of  deities  such  as  Herd,  Poseidon, 
or  Hermes.  The  first  conception,  which  deals  with  non-Hellenic 
deity,  amounts  in  certain  respects  almost  to  caricature.  The 
second  exhibits  to  us  the  genuine  tendencies  of  a  highly  intel- 
lectual people  in  the  process  of  moulding  their  religion  ;  and  they 
go  far  to  prove  that  religion  itself  was  on  the  road  to  become  not 
a  regenerating  power,  but  rather,  in  important  particulars,  an 
instrument  for  aggravating  the  moral  disorders  of  the  world. 

We  have  thus  far  treated  of  the  qualities  and  powers  of  the 
Homeric  gods  in  their  several  personalities.  Let  us  now  turn 
to  consider  more  at  large  the  general  characteristics  of  the  com- 
bination into  which  they  were  formed,  and  which  I  have  named 
the  Olympian  religion. 

When  we  come  to  contemplate  this  Olympian  scheme  as  it  is  in 
itself,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  marked,  systematic,  and 
pervading  character  of  its  general  characteristics,  in  which  it  so 
greatly  differs  from  formations  such  as  those  of  the  Babylonian, 
Assyrian,  and  Egyptian  religions.  Let  us  enumerate  some  of 
these  notes. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Olympian  scheme  of  Homer  is  a  highly 
scientific  formation.  Its  numerous  parts  or  ranks  are  placed  in 
defined,  and  for  the  most  part  well-defined,  relations  to  each  other, 
and,  notwithstanding  their  large  range  and  diversified  aspects,  all 
are  made  to  work  together  for  a  common  end. 

Without  attempting  here  to  define  the  degree  in  which  the 
great  undertaking  of  Homer  partook  of  the  elements  of  moral 
reform,  thus  much  at  least  appears  to  be  certain,  and,  if  certain, 
peculiar.  He  first,  and  he  only,  in  the  history  of  ancient  relig- 
ions, brought  order  out  of  chaos,  and  unity  out  of  diversities 
which  might  well  have  seemed  irreconcilable.  What  were  the 
materials  with  which  he  had  to  work  ?  There  was,  first,  the 
comparative  purity  which  we  seem  justified  in  ascribing  to  the 
Achaian  or  Hellenic  ideas.  There  was  the  Pelasgian  cult  of  Nature- 
powers,  a  system  little  capable  of  lifting  itself,  or  of  being  lifted, 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth.     Lastly,  we  have  the  more  devel- 
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oped  forms  of  religion  which  had  come  over  sea  in  Phoenician 
company,  and  which  evidently  drew  after  them  a  flood  of  moral 
corruptions.  These  offered  to  the  Poet's  eye  an  assemblage  of 
materials  anything  rather  than  tractable.  But,  almost  in  despite 
of  themselves,  they  were  wrought  into  a  poetical  and  literary  unity. 
The  task  which  he  undertook  and  performed  was  one  wholly 
without  parallel  in  any  other  country.  But  it  was  essential  to  his 
nation-making  work  that  he  should  constitute  an  Olympian  unity, 
and  without  it  the  historic  Hellas  never  could  have  existed. 

In  the  next  place,  the  scheme  is  highly  national  and  political. 
Political,  inasmuch  as  the  divinities  are  members  of  an  organiza- 
tion methodically  ordered  for  a  common  purpose,  so  that  in 
speaking  of  an  Olympian  hierarchy  we  speak,  in  the  main,  of  an 
Olympian  State.  And  it  is  national  in  more  than  one  respect.  In 
the  first  place,  because  its  leading  powers  are  charged  with  a 
strongly  Achaian  coloring.  In  the  Trojan  war  the  really  great 
and  powerful  deities  are  all  on  the  Achaian  side,  subject  only  to 
this  qualification — that  for  a  temporary  purpose  Zeus  holds  them 
back,  and  in  so  doing  has  in  all  cases  Apollo  for  his  obedient 
minister.  The  Olympian  scheme,  as  Homer  sets  it  forth,  is 
variously  national.  Poseidon  is  attached  to  his  Hellenized 
descendants ;  Her6  is  absolutely  unremitting  in  her  vigilance  for 
the  army  at  large,  as  well  as  for  its  leaders.  It  is  the  more  special 
office  of  Athend  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  the  greatest  of  the 
national  heroes  personally ;  and  Apollo,  in  the  "  Odyssey,'*  pre- 
sides over  the  crowning  exploit  of  Odysseus.  But  it  is  also 
national  in  a  still  higher  sense.  The  subject  of  the  Iliad  is  not 
the  war  of  Troy,  but  the  wrath  of  Achilles  exhibited  during 
and  in  connection  with  the  war  of  Troy.  The  plot  results 
from  an  Olympian  consultation,  and  is  adjusted  principally  with 
a  view  to  the  glorification  of  Achilles ;  and  it  is  in  the  figure 
of  Achilles  that  we  have  the  Poet's  crowning  exhibition  of  Hel- 
lenism. But  though  care  and  effort  are  concentrated  upon 
this  point,  they  are  also  distributed  over  the  whole  field  of  the 
nation.  To  every  considerable  chief  there  are  awarded,  in 
one  part  or  another  of  the  '^  Iliad,"  space  and  opportunity  enough 
for  a  rich  harvest  of  exploit  and  of  fame ;  and  even  sec- 
ondary personages,  such  as  Meriones  and  Automedon,  are  not  left 
wholly  without  their  share  of  martial  honor. 

The  Christian  reli;' •  '^n  stands  in  contrast  with  the  piiganism  which 
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it  destroyed  and  replaced  in  this,  among  other  particulars,  that  its 
main  business  has  been  the  government  of  individuals  and  not  that 
of  states,  although  the  government  of  states  is  doubtless  a  portion 
of  its  work,  and  ought  to  be  directed  in  all  things  by  its  principles. 

The  Olympian  system,  on  the  other  hand,  as    it  stands  in 
Homer,  is  more  concerned  with  public  affairs  than  with  private 
character.     Of  private  rights,  indeed,  it  may  have  taken  some 
cognizance,  and  when  Odysseus  recites  the  means  of  repairing  his 
wasted  fortunes,  and  among  them  contemplates  the  acquisition  of 
much  booty,*  it  is  probable,  though  there  is  nothing  distinctly 
specified,  that  this  booty  is  to  be  prize  of  war.    But  the  religion  is 
very  slightly  charged  with  the  formation  of  private  character,  be- 
yond this,  that  the  good  man  is  devout  and  regular  in  the  worship 
of  the  gods,  like  Eumaios  in  the  "  Odyssey  *';f  and  that  misconduct 
cannot  be  covered  by  the  mere  tribute  of  sacrifice.  J  But  the  inner 
schooling  of  the  individual,  the  expression  of  religion  in  devout 
affection,  or  in  the  control  of  appetite,  or  as  a  renewing  process 
which  is  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  human  nature,  is  unknown  to 
this  Olympian  scheme ;  and  piety  hardly  counts,  though  justice 
may,  in  the  prospect  or  retrospect  of  life.    It  is  predicted  that 
Odysseus  shall  live  and  die  in  a  happy  old  age,  with  his  people 
prospering  around  him ;  §  but  there  is  in  this  remarkable  prophecy 
no  reference  to  his  relations  with  the  gods.     We  hear  of  them  in 
certain  forms  of  duty ;  they  are  the  guardians  of  nature's  funda- 
mental laws  ;  and  they  are  sought  out  in  great  emergencies  ;  but 
beyond  this  they  have  no  concern  with  human  life  in  the  private 
sphere.    Indeed,  in  some  cases,  they  are  charged  with  its  offences 
and  miscarriages.  On  the  other  hand,  they  care  for  the  general  tran- 
quillity, and  resent  the  infraction  of  public  right. 

Whatever  be  the  relaxations  in  the  moral  code  of  the 
divinities, — and  they  are  undeniable, — their  general  government  of 
the  world  not  only  "  makes  for  righteousness  "  on  the  whole,  but 
is  directly  and  systematically  addressed  to  the  great  end  of  render- 
ing it  triumphant.  And  this  is  claimed  by  Zeus  in  the  Olympian 
Assembly. I  The  terms  which  he  employs  are  remarkable  :  **Men 
complain  of  us  the  gods,  and  say  that  we  are  the  source  from 
whence  ills  {kockc^  proceed,  but  they  likewise  themselves  suffer 
woes  outside  the  course  of  destiny  (i^itepMopov),  through   their 

•  Od.,  XXIU.,  357.  t  Od..  XIV..  435, 448.  t  II..  I.,  93.  seqq.  fOd.,  XI.,  138; 
XXUL.  284.       I  Od.,  L.  82-34. 
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own  perverse  offending ''  This  offending  is  indicated  by  the 
term  arca^aXirff  used  by  Homer  to  designate  the  kind  of  wrong- 
doing which  is  the  result,  not  of  temptation  working  npon  as 
through  passion  or  infirmity  (these  are  described  as  area)^  but 
which  is  spontaneous,  wilful,  and  unrestrained  by  regard  to  Qod, 
or  man.  The  word  comes  near  to  the  full  idea  of  sin ;  and  is 
deeper  and  more  ezpressiye,  in  regard  to  the  moral  law,  than 
any  phrase,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  be  found  in  the  literature  of 
historic  Greece.  Then  Zeus  goes  on  to  illustrate  by  example 
what  he  has  said :  **  for  Aigisthos  has  committed  his  great  crimes 
in  spite  of  the  express  warning  which  we  sent  him  from  the  gods 
through  Hermes  ;  but  these  outrages  of  his  shall  be  punished  by 
the  hand  of  Orestes,  when  he  comes  to  his  full  age.'' 

And  this  claim  of  Zeus  is  a  fair  one.  For  nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  that  each  of  the  two  Poems  is  constructed  and  ad- 
justed with  a  view,  in  the  main,  to  the  triumph  of  right  and  the 
punishment  of  wrong.  Troy  is  to  fall,  notwithstanding  the 
strong  personal  attachment  which  Zeus  felt  for  it  on  account  of 
the  liberal  sacrificial  system  by  which  his  altar  profited;  and  the 
design  of  this  retribution  is  the  design  which  Zeus  has  either 
devised  or  at  least  accepted.  On  the  other  hand,  not  only 
do  the  troubles  of  Odysseus  end  in  his  restoration,  but  his 
return  is  gilded  with  the  prophecy  of  a  prosperous  old  age.* 

Beyond  this,  there  is  very  little  to  be  said  in  abatement  of  the 
general  proposition  that,  whatever  be  their  collective  conduct,  the 
common  speech  of  the  gods  is  below  the  human  level  in  point 
of  morality.  A  debate  in  Olympos  is  far  inferior  in  tone  to  a 
debate  in  the  Achaian  Assembly.  The  superlative  quality  of 
nobleness  is  to  be  found  in  the  speeches  and  conduct  of  heroes. 
The  speech  of  Sarpedon  to  Glauko8,t  the  rebuke  of  Odysseus  to 
Eurualos  in  Scheri^,|  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  We  look  in  vain 
for  such  discourses  among  the  gods.  The  Olympian  council  of 
the  last  Book  meets  to  perform  an  act  of  humanity  in  the  conser- 
vation and  redemption  of  the  body  of  Hector.  The  thing  done  is 
right ;  but  the  whole  process  is  made  to  turn  on  procuring  the 
acceptance  of  the  gifts  of  Priam  by  Achilles  ;  undoubtedly  a  good 
working  method,  but  one  not  uplifted  by  any  sentiment  more 
lofty  than  the  expression  by  Zeus  of  the  love  which  the  gods  en- 
tertained for  Hector  by  reason  of  his  constant  offerings. 

•  Od..  XI ,  134-137;  XXIII..  281-284.       t  H..  XIT..  310.       t  CW.,  VHI.,  IW. 
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Nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  a  worse  transaction  than  that  of 
the  fourth  Book  where  it  is  arranged  between  Zeus,  Herd,  and 
Athend  that  Pandaros  shall  be  incited  to  break  the  truce  so  sol- 
emnly made  for  the  settlement  of  the  whole  quarrel  by  single 
combat.  On  the  suggestion  of  Herd,  this  mission  is  enjoined  by 
Zeus  upon  Athend  ;  but  it  was  a  command  that  Athend  herself 
was  eager  to  receive.*  She  at  once  rushed  away  to  fulfil  it,  as- 
suming a  human  personality  for  the  purpose,  f  Without  doubt  it 
was  necessary  for  the  plot  as  decreed  by  Zeus  on  the  prayer  of 
Thetis  that  the  truce  should  be  broken.  I  think  it  is  also  true 
that  Zeus  does  not  act  upon  the  minds  of  men  in  specific  instances 
without  some  intermediate  agency  or  manifestation,  as  Athend  acts 
upon  the  minds  of  the  Suitors.  Still  it  is  singular  and  highly  sig- 
nificant that  Homer  should  thus  employ  the  direct  agency  of  the 
highest  among  his  deities  to  secure  the  perpetration  of  what  is 
among  the  very  grossest  of  all  moral  offences,  to  wit,  the  delib- 
erate breach  of  a  most  solemn  engagement. 

With  this  case  before  us,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  Athend, 
in  the  *'  Odyssey,'*  should  boast  to  Odysseus  of  her  skill  in  guile,t 
and  pay  him  the  compliment  of  saying  that  he  is  her  counterpart 
on  earth.  Yet  more  striking,  from  some  points  of  view,  is  the 
case  of  Autolukos  in  the  '*  Odyssey, ''  who  was  instructed  in  the 
arts  of  fraud  by  Hermes  himself ;  §  an  incident  appertaining  in 
great  measure  to  the  peculiar  attributes  of  that  divinity. 

The  third  and  the  most  remarkable  among  the  characteristics 
of  the  Olympian  religion  is  that  which  has  been  more  commonly 
than  happily  termed  anthropomorphism.  The  phrase  is  misleading, 
because  it  signifies  no  more  than  that  the  Homeric  divinities  are 
associated  with  the  human  form.  But  there  is  a  far  wider  and  deeper 
incorporation  than  this  of  the  human  with  the  divine  element, 
which  I  venture  to  express  by  a  term  which,  at  any  rate,  is 
capable  of  conveying  it  in  its  full  breadth — the  term  the- 
anthropy.  It  is  not  the  form  only,  but  the  mind,  the 
character,  the  appetites,  the  modes  of  thought  and  speech,  and 
both  of  acting  and  of  suffering,  which,  subject  to  a  reservation 
that  is  presently  to  be  made,  are  pervadingly  and  intensely 
human.  Nor  is  this  humanism  in  the  divinities  confined  to  the 
individual :  it  marks  the  polity  as  a  whole,  not  less  than  the  single 
member  of  it ;  and  the  government  of  the  world  by  the  Olympian 

•  II.,  IV.,  64-73.       t  Ibid,  3S-38.       t  Od.,  XUL.  fl».901.       f  Od..  XIX..  386. 
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\  gods,  with  circumstantial  differences^  is  essentially  modelled  upon 

I '  the  basis  of  human  action.    This  theanthropic  spirit  is,  more  than 

^ ;  any  other  particular,  the  natura  naturans  of  the  Olympian  scheme. 

But  besides  the  exhibition  of  theanthropic  conditions  in  affirma- 
tive forms,  we  observe  the  determined  theanthropism  of  the  Poet 
in  a  multitude  of  arrangements,  by  which  he  throws  into  the  back- 
ground those  forms  of  religion  which  are  not  in  harmony  with  the 
I .  spirit  of  the  Olympian  scheme,  or  contrives  some  compromise  with 

them  under  which  they  are  tolerated,  but  not  allowed  to  retain 
i  an  inconvenient  form.     It  is  not  possible  to  go  through,  in  this 

'  place,  the  mass  of  details  from  which  alone  these  assertions  can  be 

j  made  good.     But  by  way  of  sample  I  will  specify  a  very  few  of 

^  them. 

■;  The  solar  attributes  of  Apollo,  derived  from  a  natnre-cult,  are 

(  permitted  to  survive  in  decorative  epithets,  but  so  as  nowhere  to 

I  disguise  his  Olympian  character  or  embarrass  his  action.     Helios, 

f  the  solar  deity,  possibly  the  working  chief  of  Troic   religion,  is 

thrust  almost,  though  not  altogether,  out  of  view  in  the  "  Iliad  *'; 
probably  because  he  could  not  be  exhibited  on  the  same  stage  as 
the  Olympian  Apollo  without  confusion.  But  in  the  Outer 
geography  of  the  **  Odyssey''  his  full  figure  is  shown, 
because  on  foreign  ground  he  is  not  in  competition 
with  the  Achaian  and  Olympian  conception.  The  exquis- 
itely beautiful  Artemis  of  the  ''Odyssey'*  has  a  far  inferior 
reflection  in  the  ''  Iliad,"  evidently  because  she  was  associ- 
ated in  Troas  with  the  system  of  earth- worship.  Again,  con- 
sidering what  we  know  of  the  widely-diffused  practice  of  serpent- 
worship,  we  might  bo  surprised  at  not  finding  it  in  the  Poems. 
Animal-worship,  however,  in  any  form  was  obviously  in  deadly 
hostility  to  theanthropy.  Therefore  the  serpent  is  carefully  shut 
out  from  receiving  homage ;  yet  subject  to  this  accommodation, 
that  it  keeps  its  place  as  a  vehicle  of  presage,  and  that  a  position 
of  great  dignity  is  allowed  to  it,  not,  however,  as  a  power,  but  as 
an  emblem,  on  the  breastplate  and  belt  of  Agamemnon.* 

In  all  these  characteristic  points,  the  Olympian   scheme  is 

'  widely  different  from  every  other  religion  of  the  ancient  heathen 

world.     Nor  is  the  record   of  distinctions  yet  exhausted.     It 

has,  as  compared  with  any  other  among  those  religions,  less 

in   its  aggregate  of  an  abstract  or  didactic,  and   more   of    a 

•  II.,  XI.,  28,  33. 
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literary^  as  well  as  a  patriotic,  character.  I  do  not  say  that 
it  represents  more  accarately  the  beliefs  of  the  people  among 
whom  it  sprang  into  existence  than  may  be  the  case  with 
some  of  the  rest.  Possibly,  nay  probably,  it  offers  a  less 
faithful  picture.  We  do  not  here  find  ourselves  in  con- 
tact with  a  philosopher  like  Confucius  or  Zoroaster,  or  a  re- 
former like  Buddha.  The  motley  group  of  gods  to  whom  we 
are  introduced  do  not,  like  the  systems  of  Babylon,  Assyria,  and 
Egypt,  eonvey  to  us  an  undigested  and  almost  chaotic  record 
of  popular  worships.  Those  are  disjointed  stones;  these  are 
an  elaborate  and  magnificent  structure.  Those  are  raw  material 
in  its  earliest  stage ;  these  are  codrdinated,  and  in  coordination 
modified,  by  the  hand  of  a  master.  A  great  and  commanding 
genius  takes  in  hand  a  reconciling  work.  What  sovereigns  have 
during  these  later  centuries  sometimes  attempted  in  combining 
by  compromise  the  varying  beliefs  of  their  people,  was  in  this 
case  endeavored,  and  in  great  measure  achieved,  by  a  Poet.  It  is 
no  wonder  if,  in  such  a  case,  we  can  trace  the  mark  of  the  chisel 
upon  the  marble,  and  even  find  ourselves  admitted  to  a  shadowy 
view  of  the  great  artificer  in  his  workshop. 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 


VOL.  OLIV. — NO.  426.  40 
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MEXICAN  TRADE. 


Thk  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department  of  Meadoo  has  jnstii 
sued  a  statistical  abstract  of  tlie  exports  from  that  country  for  the  fiscal  ye« 
ending  June  ao,  1801.  It  appears  therefrom  that  the  United  States  are  tel 
absorbing  the  Mexican  trade.  The  total  exports  for  that  year  amounted  U 
96S,276,a05.Sl,  and  the  share  therein  of  this  country  was  fi4^088,O8(LI7, 
or  71.01)  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Next  comes  England,  whose  shaie  ol 
Mexican  products  is  valued  at  $10,882,728.^  or  17.20  per  cent. ;  in  tiM 
third  place  is  France,  with  the  sum  of  f3,653,661.33,  or  5.77  per  oent. ;  in  dbfl 
fourth  place  comes  Germany,  with  $2,785,874.80,  or  4.40  per  cent.,  and  Spain, 
with  $515,11)3.74,  or  0.81  per  cent. ;  then  Holland,  Russia,  and  Italy,  thm  thnt 
with  only  $192,851.65,  or  0.90  per  cent. ;  and  Onally  Guatemala,  GoJombJs, 
Nicaragua,  Salvador,  and  China,  all  with  $262,964.06^  or  0.43  per  cenU 

Notwithstanding  the  restrictive  measures  recently  adopted  in  the 
United  States  against  the  Importation  of  Mexican  lead  ores  and  live  i^JitmAi^ 
the  increase  of  trade  with  Mexico  has  been  steady  since  the  building  of  rail- 
roads which  connect  both  countries,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 

MEXICAN  EXPORTS  TO  THB  UNITKD  STATES  DURING  THB  LAST  SIX  YBABS. 

1885-86.  1886-87.  1887-88.  1888-89.  1880-90.  1690-91. 

925.429.591.56     $21,728,714.79     931.059.6^6.66     9^85.%382.74     943,012,440.67  944.983,088,31 
58.aaporct.  66.37  63.64  87.91  68.84  7i:« 

The  export  trade  with  the  leading  European  commercial  nMiong  during 
the  last  six  Ascal  years  is  as  follows : 

1885-86.  1886-87.  1887-88.  1888-89.            188990.  1600-91. 

England  |ll.erx).067.74  $13,362,186.57  $10,640,965.23  $12,535,634.99  $13,728,128.53  $10,8831788138 

26.57  per  ct.  27.17  21.56  20.84               81.96  VTM 

Franco..     3.936.276.78  5.112.521.14  4.474.723.31  3.196.038.33  3.16^299.60  S,663.66LSS 

aoiperct.  10..^  9.15  6.81                 6.06  5.77 

Germany.  1,571,399.20  2,175.n0.11  2.177,106.00  2.061,563.09  1,683.773.15  8.78S.K74J8 

3.60  per  ot.  4.42  4.45  3.48                Hi  4.40 

Spain...        013.523.78  625.293.84  457.842.02  6593.30.96  634.057.87  515,19174 

2.09  per  ct.  1.27  0.94  1.10                0.85  0.M 

Of  the  total  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1800-01. 936,256,372.16  were  in  prec- 
ious metals  and  927,020,023.13  in  other  commodities.  The  United  States  re- 
ceived of  the  former  923,400,832.94,  which  is  equivalent  to  64.54  per  cent.,  and 
of  the  latter  921,582,253.43,  or  79.88  per  cent. 

The  articles  exported  from  Mexico  during  the  last  year  were  as  foUows : 


Precious  metals 9  6256.372.16 

Honlquen 7,048.556.76 

Ck>free 6.150.«8.72 

Hides  and  skins 1,8(4,828.69 

Sundry  woods 1,726,527.08 


Lead 9U8S,I68.6A 

Tot»oco 1.106,416.73 

Othcrartlcles 8,098,836.66 

Total |63.87«jes.34 
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The  preceding  tables  show  that  while  the  Mexican  export  trade  with 
the  leading  commercial  nations  of  Europe  remains,  in  some  cases,  stationary, 
in  others  increases  in  a  small  degree,  and  in  some  diminishes,  that  trade  with 
the  United  States  marks  a  very  rapid  and  decided  growth,  due,  specially,  no 
donbt,  to  the  contiguity  of  territory,  and  the  different  nature  of  the  products 
of  each.  I  think  it  yery  likely  that  the  participation  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Mexican  commerce  will  grow  larger  every  year  in  proportion  to  the 
development  of  the  country,  and  keep  pace  with  the  results  shown  during 
the  last  year,  unless  it  be  checked  by  restrictiye  legislation  on  the  part  of 
either  government,  which  I  hope  wiU  not  be  the  case. 

Referring  to  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Mexico,  I 
am  sure  that  a  similar  increase  will  substantially  appear  during  the 
fiscal  year  of  1890  to  1801.  The  last  published  report  of  the  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Mexico  corresponds  to  the  year  ending  June  80,  1880,  and 
shows  a  discrepancy  with  that  of  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
United  States  tor  the  same  year,  arising  from  the  fact  that  in  t^e  lat- 
ter only  such  articles  as  go  to  Mexico  by  sea  are  considered,  no  notice 
being  taken  of  those  going  by  rail  over  the  border,  and  most  of  the  com- 
modities imported  into  Mexico  from  the  United  States  go  now  through  the 
frontier,  transported  by  the  railways  which  connect  the  two  countries.  In 
the  United  States  Statistical  report  for  that  year,  for  instance,  the  total  Im- 
pOTts  into  Mexico,  amount  to  ^11,486,896,  while  in  the  Mexican  report  they  foot 
up  to  922,669,421.  The  former  bureau  fixes  the  exi>ort8  to  Mexico  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  (1890-1891)  at  $li,fX9fi20,  but  I  am  sure  this  amount  is  hardly  one 
half  of  the  real  exports,  as  the  exports  by  rail  are  not  considered  at  alL  In 
comparing  the  exports  and  imports  of  this  country  to  and  from  Mexico,  the 
fact  must  not  be  overiooked  that  the  exports  from  Mexico  are  given  in  the 
Mexican  report  in  Mexican  silver,  while  the  imports  from  this  country  into 
Mexico  are  stated  in  United  States  money,  or  gold,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween these  metals  is  now  ac  about  35  to  ^%  in  favor  of  gold. 

The  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States 
has  always  acknowledged  these  facts  and  earnestly  tried,  although  so 
far  unsuccessfully,  to  mend  them.  The  Chief  of  that  Bureau  in  his  annual 
report  on  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending 
June  80, 1891,  says  (page  13): 

"  6.  The  statistioB  of  exports  of  domestic  oommoditiee  to  Mexico  and  to  Canada  by 
land  are  defective,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  law  requiring  railway  oom- 
paniee  to  furnish  to  oollectore  of  onstoms  BtaUstios  of  domestic  merchandise  trans- 
ported over  their  roads  to  these  foreign  ooontriee." 

The  same  official  says  in  a  foot  note  (page  111)  in  his  quarterly  report  of 
the  impOTts  and  exports  of  the  United  States  for  the  three  months  ending 
September  80, 1891 : 

"In  the  absence  of  law  providing  for  the  ooUeotion  of  itattstics  of  exports  to  ad- 
jacent foreign  territory,  over  railways,  the  vahiee  of  exports  to  Mexico  are  consider- 
ably understated.  The  ofllcial  Mexican  statistios  state  the  value  of  the  imports  of 
merdbandlse  from  the  United  States  in  1888  as  919^828^811,  and  for  188B  as  9S><BS,6B9L 
Statistics  of  their  Imports  for  later  years  have  not  been  received.  Substltnting  for 
oar  imperfeet  exports  the  imports  from  the  United  States  as  reported  by  the  Mexi- 
can Government,  it  will  appear  that  the  value  of  oar  exports  to  Mexico  aboat  equals 
the  value  of  our  imports  from  that  country," 

|i,  ROMXRO. 
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TWKNTY-FIVB  YEARS  OP  ALASKA. 

A  QUABTBB  of  a  oontury  has  elapsed  since  the  treaty  was  signed  which 
transferred  the  possessions  of  Russia  on  the  American  Ck>ntinent  to  the 
United  States.  In  other  parts  of  the  Union  the  same  twenty-fiye  years  have 
witnessed  the  birth  of  territories  and  their  deyelopment  into  states,  but 
Alaska  is  still  in  an  undefined  and  experimental  stage  of  its  ezistenoe--an 
outlying  province,  a  territory  without  autonomy  or  representation,  a  district 
with  a  Governor  who  does  not  govern.  As  a  business  transaction  the  pur- 
chase of  Alaska  was  a  great  success,  but  as  a  political  innovation  and  ex- 
periment its  acquisition  has  not  thus  far  produced  any  gratifying  rssults. 

Secretary  Seward  and  Senator  Sumner,  the  advocates  and  promoters  of 
the  Alaska  purchase,  have  often  been  praised  and  extolled  for  their  far- 
seeing  policy  in  pushhig  the  measure,  but  whether  they  saw  far  enough  may 
well  be  questioned.  At  the  time  of  the  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  for  the  sale  of  the  latter^s  province,  which  England  had 
refused  to  buy,  British  Columbia  was  a  poverty  stricken  and  n^ected 
colony— the  Cinderella  among  Great  Britain's  outposts.  The  fur  trade  was 
still  bi  the  hands  of  the  ^udson  Bay  monopoly ;  the  few  inhal^tants  were 
dissatisfied ;  the  trade  of  its  only  seaport,  Victoria,  was  largely  in  the  hands 
of  Americans.  Overland  railways  were  still  a  dream  of  the  future,  and 
communication  with  the  mother  country  was  kept  up  by  annual  sailing 
vessels. 

2Vk«re  was  an  opportunity  for  far-seeing  statesmen.  The  acquisition  of 
that  strip  of  coast,  which  would  have  made  United  States  territory  continu- 
ous, could  and  should  have  been  accomplished  then,  even  if  the  price  had 
been  five  times  that  of  Alaska.  Had  the  step  been  taken  we  should  now 
command  the  North  Pacific  beyond  dispute,  and  beyond  all  possibility  of 
complications  such  as  have  now  befallen  us.  There  would  have  been  no 
Behring  Sea  trouble,  no  Iwundary  question  to  stir  up  strife  among  kindred 
nations. 

So  much  for  the  "  might-have-been  " ;  let  us  now  consider  what  is.  Eng- 
land's statesmen  have  long  since  recognized  the  possibilities  hidden  beneath 
the  shabby  plumage  of  their  ugly  duclding  on  the  North  Pacific,  and  to-day 
she  rejoices  in  the  possession  of  a  transcontinental  road  over  her  own  soil ; 
by  which  she  can  send  troops  in  transit  to  aay  part  of  Asia,  and  at  the  end 
of  it  she  has  a  flourishing  province,  rich  'in  fissh  and  timber,  a  strongly  forti- 
fied naval  depot,  and  two  growing  cities  with  magnificent  steamships  plying 
to  the  Orient.  And  all  this  lies  in  the  very  path  to  our  outlying  province— 
cut-oiT,  isolated  Alaska.  Our  mail  steamers,  our  surveying  vessels,  and 
other  Government  ships  pass  to  and  fro  through  British  waters  and  through 
a  British  province  which  England  will  not  relinquish  under  any  droum- 
stances  now  conceivable. 

Turning  from  the  birds  in  the  bush  to  the  one  in  our  hand,  the  question 
arises,  '*  What  have  we  done  with  Alaska  in  these  twenty-five  years!  " 

At  a  comparatively  insignificant  expense  to  the  €k>vemment  we  have 
learned  more  of  Alaska's  geography  and  topography,  its  people  and  its  re- 
sources, in  twenty-five  years  than  Russia  learned  or  tried  to  learn  in  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  years  of  possession.  Our  people  have  drawn  more 
money  and  products  out  of  the  country  than  the  Russian  people  did,  and  our 
Government  has  ipeceived  more  revenue  from  the  country  than  the  psar's 
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treaBory  ever  deriyed  from  the  same  source.  (On  the  last  named  point  we 
shall  probably  not  be  able  to  boast  in  the  future,  since  England,  on  the 
strength  of  her  position  in  British  Columbia,  is  striving  to  preyent  us  from 
deriving  any  revenue  hereafter.) 

For  the  twenty  years  preceding  the  year  1800  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
Russian- American  Company  from  all  sources  in  Alaska  were  about  ^11,000,- 
000,  out  of  which  dividends  were  paid  amounting  to  ^1,500,000,  and  $2,250,- 
000  to  the  Imperial  Government  in  the  shape  of  import  duties  on  Chinese 
teas  purchased  with  Alaskin  furs.  During  the  twenty  years,  from  1870  to 
1890,  we  drew  from  Alaska  products  of  various  kinds  to  the  value  of  over 
f60,000}000,  while  the  United  States  Government  received  a  cash  revenue  of 
over  96,000,000. 

We  have  inaugurated  the  industries  of  cod  fishing,  whaling,  salmon 
canning,  and  gold  mining,  and  to-day  the  native  population,  whose  number 
the  Russians  never  ascertained,  but  who  have  certainly  not  increased,  con- 
sume in  one  year  more  flour  and  soap  than  they  did  in  half  a  century  under 
the  Russian  regime. 

Russia  left  the  people  of  Alaska  to  the  iron  rule  of  a  trading  monopoly 
invested  with  judicial  powers,  while  the  courts  of  appeal  were  so  far  away 
that  they  were  out  of  reach  of  anybody  but  the  all-powerful  company.  This 
company  could  flog  the  people  or  transport  them  at  will,  but  could  not  settle 
the  smallest  account  without  reference  to  the  home  office,  involving  years 
of  delay.  We  have  given  the  people  liberty  of  action  and  freedom  of  move- 
ment, and  we  have  established  at  least  one  court  of  final  resort  in  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Russian  Company  maintained  schools  only  for  training  its  own 
employees  and  their  offspring,  who  were  obliged  to  render  not  less  than  fif- 
teen years*  service  in  return.  We  have  established  free  schools  at  all  points 
where  they  are  wanted,  and  in  some  places  where  they  are  not  wanted. 
Instead  of  the  dormant  missions  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  which 
dotted  a  narrow  fringe  of  coast  lands,  we  have  now,  in  addition,  the  sta- 
tions and  schools  of  seven  denominations  scattered  broadcast  over  Alaska. 
Russia  jealously  barred  out  all  visitors  from  her  shores.  We  have 
opened  the  more  accessible  part  of  the  country  to  thousands  of  tourists  who 
view  from  the  deck  of  palatial  steamers  the  grandest  scenery  on  the  conti- 
nent. 

Russia,  or,  rather,  the  Russian- American  Company,  conducted  costly  ex- 
plorations for  minerals,  and  officially  proclaimed  that  no  precious  metals 
existed  in  paying  quantities.  Ourprosjiectors,  unaided,  have  searched,  and 
continue  to  search,  every  valley  and  gulch  in  Alaska,  and,  as  a  result  of  their 
labors  and  ventures,  Alaska  now  boasts  of  the  largest  quartz  mill  in  the 
world,  and  has  become  an  exporter  of  bullion. 

On  the  shores  of  the  inside  channels,  which  the  Russians  twenty-five 
years  ago  dared  not  navigate  without  an  armed  guard,  shotted  guns,  and 
boarding  nettings,  we  are  met  to-day  by  the  busy  hum  of  thriving  mining 
towns,  with  sidewalked  streets,  enlivened  by  rumble  of  wheels  and  clatter 
of  hoofs,  with  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  large  stores,  steam  laundries, 
saloons  and  churches,  steam  ferries  puffing  from  shore  to  shore,  the  muf- 
fled roar  of  blasts  and  the  glare  of  electric  lights. 

All  these  are  changes  we  have  wrought  in  twenty-five  years,  and  which 
Russia  failed  to  bring  about  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-six,  which  proves 
that  for  the  brief  time  of  American  occupation  we  have  made  in  Alaska  a 
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oommereiAl,  industrial,  and  edacational  record,  of  which  we  maj  yuXtjhb 
proad,  eren  though  politically  we  have  left  the  territory  Tery  much  y 
it  was,  and  have  not  brought  it  into  any  intimate  relation  with  the  i 
\  \  (may  we  say  step-mother  f)  country. 

To  a  great  extent  this  has  been  due  to  the  dilBenlty  of  dealing  with  ab- 
normal situations  to  which  our  common  legislatiye  and  edmintetntife 
methods  do  not  apply.  Biail  service  and  all  other  functions  of  the  Gorvii- 
ment  in  Alaska  cause  an  expenditure  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  serriee  re- 
quired and  performed,  and  consequently  Congress  has  been  unwilling  to 
provide  the  usual  territorial  machinery.  In  other  parts  of  the  Union  the 
pioneers  of  new  sections  of  the  country  have  always  taken  ihemaelTaa  the 
first  steps  towards  organlaation,  camps  have  grown  into  towns,  and  town- 
ships into  counties,  but  in  Alaska  the  circumstances  are  entirely  diffennk 
Its  population  now  foots  up  82,062,  divided  as  follows : 

Whites 4,8M  I  MoDfcoliaiis tJ9 

Mixed  (Roasian  and  natives) 1,8S9   All  others US 

Natives SS^OO 


Total. 


Though  in  the  summer  the  canning  and  whaling  industries  swell  the 
number  of  white  people  in  Alaska  to  four  thousand,  the  resident  Amerloaa 
citLiens  do  not  number  much  over  one-fourth  that  number,  and  even  these 
are  much  scattered,  affording  but  an  unsatisfactorT  baais  upon  whieh  to 
build  even  the  most  primitive  political  structure. 

Upon  the  whole  it  would  appear  that  until  the  country  gives  poEOof  of 
further  development,  and  until  it  shall  have  been  decided  whether  any 
further  revenue  will  flow  from  Alaska  as  an  offset  to  expenditures,  we  have 
granted  enough,  and  we  can  complacently  face  the  question :  "  What  have 
we  done  with  Alaska  in  twenty-five  years  of  possession  t** 

Ivan  Pbiboff. 


CONTRACTS  AND  THE  CURRENCY. 

Ik  discussing  the  financial  problem  as  affected  by  thesUver  coinage,  the 
friends  of  an  honest  currency  are  too  prone  to  overlook  the  fact  that  gold 
fluctuates  in  value,  as  well  as  silver.  •  Debtors  have  been  cheated  with 
the  rise  of  gold,  and  very  sadly  cheated,  too,  just  as  with  silver  coming  to  the 
front  creditors  will  likewise  be  cheated.  When  silver  was  demonetised 
the  creditors  gained,  and  by  the  rise  in  gold  values  our  national  debt,  while 
it  was  nominally  being  paid  off  at  a  tremendous  rate,  actually  increased— 
measured  as  commodities,  which  is  the  true  method  of  estimating  it^-from 
the  time  of  the  close  of  the  war  untU  well  along  into  the  eighties. 

If  sUbility  of  value  is  the  quality  that  gives  character  to  an  *' honest 
dollar,"  then  a  gold  dollar  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  title  any  more  than  a 
silver  one  can.  It  is  only  somewhat  less  dishonest.  Just  now  one  rohs 
Peter  to  pay  Paul,  and  the  other  endeavors  to  rob  Paul,  at  a  somewhat 
heavier  rate,  to  pay  Peter.  The  silver  men  say  in  eflbot  to  the  ^  aonnd 
money  "  men :  Ton  flbied  the  law  once  so  that  we  had  to  pay  yon  mors 
than  we  owed  you.  We  intend  to  fix  it  now  so  that  we  shall  pay  yon 
less  than  we  owe  you. 
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It  is  a  Borrj  game,  that  of  cheating  by  law.  All  will  suffer  in  the  long 
nin,  both  debtor  and  creditor.  Ought  there  not  to  be  enough  fair-minded, 
honest-hearted  men  in  Congreas  to  agree  upon  some  measure  that  should 
assure  the  equitable  fulfilment  of  contracts  f  If  not ;  if  the  American  peo- 
ple are  to  be  divided  into  two  opposing  factions  on  the  question  of  the  cur- 
rency, each  endeavorinfl:  to  see  which  can  get  the  advantage  of  the  other  in 
a  **  skin  game,**  then  the  outlook  does  not  seem  very  encouraging  for  the 
future  of  America. 

Would  not  the  desired  end  be  secured  by  a  simple  enactment  to  the 
effect  that,  in  the  fulfilment  of  all  contracts  involving  the  payment  of  money, 
I>ayment  should  be  made  of  an  amount  representing  the  pu^^^asing  power 
of  the  sum  agreed  upon  at  the  time  the  contract  was  made.  The  purchasing 
power  would  be  determined  by  the  market  value  of  ceiC<*in  staples  at  a  given 
date.  To  enable  the  easy  and  accurate  computatioL  of  this,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  might  be  instructed  to  have  monthly  lists  of  the  prices  of  these 
staples  prepared  and  posted  in  all  public  places  throughout  the  country.  It 
would  thus  be  shown  that,  upon  such  a  date,  one  dollar  was  good  for  so 
much  com,  so  much  wheat,  so  much  cotton,  so  much  wool,  so  much  pig  iron, 
so  much  flour,  so  much  coal,  etc  By  striking  an  average  the  abstract  pur- 
chasing power  of  a  dollar  on  the  date  in  question  would  be  shown.  If  in 
the  next  month's  statement  any  fluctuations  of  a  marked  character  should 
be  manifest,  and  these  were  not  counterbalanced  by  other  fluctuations,  then 
the  dollar's  abstract  purchasing  power  would  be  represented  by  a  different 
average. 

For  instance,  if  on  June  6, 1891,  Smithson  agrees  to  pay  Johnson  ^1,000 
six  months  from  date  in  return  for  merchandise  bought  of  the  latter,  then 
under  this  rule  the  ^1,000  to  be  paid  on  January  6, 1892,  would  mean  a  sum 
corresponding  to  the  purchasing  power  of  ^1,000  six  months  before.  If  the 
purchasing  power  had  diminished,  then  more  than  $1,000  would  be  required 
in  payment ;  if  it  had  increased,  less  than  $1,000  would  be  needed. 

For  instance,  if  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  were  represented  by  98 
on  June  6,  and  on  January  6  it  had  increased  to  102,  then,  a  dollar  being 
worth  more,  it  would  not  take  so  many  of  them  to  pay  the  debt,  and  $960 
would  satisfy  it,  for  it  would  purchase  Just  as  much  value  in  goods  as  $1,000 
did  then. 

In  practice,  of  course,  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  fluctuation 
would  not  be  likely  to  be  anywhere  near  so  great  as  in  the  example  g^ven, 
for  the  changes  in  the  values  of  so  'many  staples  would  largely  counteract 
each  other,  and  the  average  that  would  represent  the  abstract  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  would  probably  change  but  little  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time. 

In  the  same  way,  stability  in  the  value  of  wages  would  be  secured  by 
such  apian,  for  the  workman  would  be  paid  an  amount  corresponding  to  the 
purchasing  power  of  his  wages  at  the  time  he  was  hired. 

Under  such  a  system  it  is  conceivable  that  the  standard  of  the  currency 
might  be  lead,  or  pig  iron,  as  well  as  gold  or  silver.  However  the 
currency  might  fluctuate,  the  standard  for  the  payment  of  contracts  would 
remain  the  same— the  purchasing  power  of  the  sum  agreed  upon  at  the  date 
of  contract.  Neither  debtor  nor  creditor  could  then  be  cheated,  and,  with  a 
stable  standard  of  payment  assured,  there  then  would  be  no  motive  for 
maintaining  an  unstable  currency. 

Stlvbster  Baxter. 
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CAN  WK  HAVE  CHEAP  CABSt 

In  ths  sense  in  which  the  term  applies  to  all  the  great  cities  of  Sorope, 
there  is  no  cab  system  in  this  country. 

London  and  Paris,  the  two  greatest  cities  of  Europe,  will  best  illustrate 
the  oonditi<ms  under  which  a  system  of  cheap  cabs  has  been  developed,  and 
a  brief  review  of  the  system,  as  it  exists  in  those  cities,  discloses  the  only 
reasons  why  similar  enterprises  have  not  thriven  in  America. 

In  the  city  of  London  there  are  about  twelve  thousand  licensed  cabs, 
wliich  earn  an  aversge  of  one  pound  each  per  day.  The  average  fare  for  each 
trip  is  not  more  than  two  shillings,  and  it  therefore  follows  that  London  cahs 
are  used  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  times  everyday. 
la  Paris  the  use  of  cabs  Lb  still  more  universaL  In  that  city  there  are  thirty 
thousand  licensed  public  carriages,  but,  as  many  open  carriages  are  used  in 
summer,  replacing  closed  cabs,  laid  up  for  the  time  being,  not  more  than 
twenty  thousand  are  in  use  at  one  time.  Their  average  eaminics  amount  to 
twenty-five  francs  a  day,  based  on  an  average  fare  not  exceeding  two  francs 
per  trip.  In  order  to  yield  this  amount,  the  cabs  must  be  used  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  times  within  twenty-four  hours. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  New  York  Is  taken  as  an  example  in  this  coun- 
try, a  very  different  state  of  affi&irs  is  found  to  exist.  The  municipal  records 
of  New  York  show  that  there  are  in  that  city  fifteen  hundred  public  car- 
riages of  all  classes.  These  include  hansoms,  cabs,  coupte  and  carriages. 
The  best  estimate  of  their  daily  earnings  Lb  f7  per  day  for  each  vehicle,  with 
an  aversge  fare  of  ^1.  These  figures  are  based  on  the  authorixed  charges, 
and  are  liberal ;  if  the  revenue  derived  exceeded  this  per  diem  amount,  the 
profit  from  the  business  would  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  conveyances 
offered  for  hire.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  people  of  New  York 
use  carriages  about  ten  thousand  times  every  day.  The  purpd%i  for  which 
they  are  used,  however,  vary  greatly  in  this  country  and  abroad.  In  London 
the  cab  is  used  by  almost  every  one  who  has  occasion  to  move  about  the 
city,— the  government  official,  the  professional  man  or  merchant  and  his 
clerk,  his  wife  and  daughters  on  their  social  or  shopping  tours,  the  tourists 
on  their  rounds  among  the  various  places  of  interest,  and,  in  fact,  every 
person  whose  object  Lb  to  be  transferred  from  point  to  point  cheaply  and  ex 
peditiously.  One  can  hail  a  cab  in  nearly  any  part  of  the  city  at  any  time, 
and  at  a  trifling  expense  be  set  down  at  any  destination  with  a  reasonable 
dispatch. 

The  Parisians  go  even  further  than  this.  The  large  number  of  cabs 
available,  and  the  regular  and  low  rates  of  fare,  serve  to  make  the  use  of 
them  a  part  of  the  every-day  life  of  the  citisen  of  every  class.  The  Paris  cab 
is  ubiquitous.  There  is  a  choice  of  them  always  at  the  beck  and  call  of  tiie 
pedestrian.  They  are  engaged  and  used  by  every  class  and  conditicm  of  peo- 
ple. Not  only  do  the  wealthier  people  and  the  middle  classes  call  them  into 
requisition  for  short  as  well  as  long  trips,  but  the  fare  is  so  cheap,  and  the 
movement  so  prompt,  that  clerks  and  shop  g^rls,  mechanics  and  laborers, 
are  numbered  among  their  patrons.  Washer- women  with  their  baskets  em- 
ploy them,  and  they  may  frequently  be  seen  laden  with  a  family  and  their 
household  goods  in  process  of  moving  from  flat  to  flat. 

In  New  York,  on  the  other  hand,  ^o  such  conditions  are  found.  The 
number  of  public  cabs  which  can  be  taken  on  a  moment's  notice  \b  too  small 
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for  consideration.  Thej  are  to  be  procured  only  at  a  few  specified  standa, 
unless  accidentallj  caught  on  the  streets  without  a  passenger,  and  thej  are 
not  used  habituallj  by  any  class  of  citizens,  but  exceptionally,  and  because 
an  emergency  makes  it  necessary.  The  large  percentage  of  conveyances,  with 
the  exception  of  those  plying  between  the  railroad  stations  and  steamship 
landings  and  the  hotels,  can  only  be  secured  from  the  livery-stables  by  tele* 
phone,  and  are  only  ordered  for  specific  occasions.  The  vast  difference  in 
the  use  of  public  carriages  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  is,  however, 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  physical  and  other  conditions  existing  in  Ameri- 
can cities.  It  is  well  known  that  both  London  and  Paris  are  excellently 
paved,  and,  therefore,  the  wear  and  tear  on  both  horse  and  carriage  is  re- 
duced to  the  minimum,  while  the  maximum  of  comfort  is  secured  to  the  pas- 
senger by  the  smoothness  of  the  streets.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  average  amount  required  for  repairs  in  London  is  $8S  per  annum  for 
hansoms  and  ^50  for  fourwheelers,  while  the  sum  expended  for  the  same 
puipose  here  amounts  to  ^125  for  hansoms  and  ^75  for  four-wheeled  cabs. 
Abroad  the  cab  horse  will  perform  the  service  for  five  years ;  in  this  country 
his  usefulness  is  ended  In  three.  The  streets  of  our  American  cities  are 
noteworthy  for  their  bad  paving.  Cobble-stones  and  Belgian  blocks,  inter- 
sected and  bisected  with  car  tracks,  are  the  most  serious  obstructions  to  the 
successful  maintenance  of  cheap  cabs,  and  when  to  this  is  added  the  com- 
plete system  of  street  raUways,  which  every  one  of  our  prominent  cities  pos- 
sesses, and  the  exorbitant  charges  exacted  for  cab  service,  the  small  use  of 
public  cabs  is  sufficiently  accounted  for. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  so-called  cheap  cabs  in 
our  cities,  but  in  every  instance  failure  has  resulted,— from  the  simple  reason. 
In  my  opinion,  that  the  rates  of  fare  have  not  been  made  cheap  enough.  Our 
streetcar  system  is  comprehensive  in  each  of  the  large  cities,  and  affords  a 
ready  and  cheap  means  of  transit  for  the  masses,  with  more  or  less  rapidity 
of  movemeaii  yet  street  cars  do  not,  and  cannot,  fill  the  place  of  cabs. 
Public  convenience  demands  cheap  cabs,  and  the  movement  in  this  direction 
is  growing  each  year,  but  in  order  that  they  may  prove  remunerative,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  charges  shall  be  cheap  enough  to  bring  them  into  general 
use,  and  the  number  of  cabs  available  large  enough  to  lead  the  people  to 
depend  upon  the  service. 

Most  of  the  items  of  expense  entering  into  the  cost  of  providing  cabs  are 
as  low  in  this  country  as  in  Europe,  some  of  them  lower.  The  cabs  and  har- 
ness can  be  had  as  cheaply,  horses  cost  less,  provender  is  cheaper,  and  the 
only  advantages  which  the  foreign  cab-owner  possesses  are  the  lower  wages 
and  the  reduced  expenses  for  wear  and  tear  by  reason  of  better  pavements. 

The  best  proof  that  a  cheap  cab  system  will  be  supported,  provided  the 
rates  are  low,  U  shown  by  the  exi)eriment  made  in  Philadelphia.  In  1882  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  placed  in  service  in  that  city  forty  hansoms 
and  ten  four-wheeled  one-horse  cabs,  charging  for  hansoms  about  the  same 
rates  that  prevail  in  London,  i.  e.,  for  hansoms,  25  cents  for  a  mile  and  a  half 
for  one  or  more  passengers,  and  15  cents  for  each  additional  mile,  or,  if  hired 
by  the  hour,  65  cents.  For  four-wheelers  a  somewhat  higher  tariff  was  fixed, 
viz.,  40  cents  for  a  mile  and  a  half  for  one  or  two  persons,  and  10  cents  for 
each  additional  passenger,  or,  if  hbred  by  the  hour,  75  cents  for  one  or  more 
persons.  After  the  London  custom  these  cabs  are  hired  to  the  drivers  at  a 
certain  sum  per  day,  varying,  according  to  the  season,  from  $3.50  to  f4.50  for 
theuse^of  acaband  two  horses.    They  are  constantly  in  service,  and  tha 
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Tenturd  has  paid  a  good  retum  on  the  inTestment.  In  the  meantiiae  Um 
original  plant  has  been  Increased,  and  the  present  equipment  consists  e{  iB 
hansoms,  85  four- wheelers  and  3  victorias,  with  128  horses  in  the  stables. 

This  experiment,  it  is  true,  is  on  a  small  scale,  but  it  has  demonstrated 
beyond  a  doubt  that  moderate  charges  will  popularise  cabs,  and  that  thej 
will  pay  as  an  inyestment.  This  result  is  accomplished  in  the  face  ct  tht 
fact  that  Philadelphia  \b  the  most  unfavorable  dty  in  the  country  for  sueh 
an  experiment,  since  it  has  the  worst-paved  streets  and  a  system  of  steeet' 
cars  so  complete  as  to  include  every  important  street  in  its  service. 

In  view  of  the  reasons  given  for  their  success  abroad  and  their  faifaire 
here,  the  question  of  maintaining  a  profitable  system  of  cheap  cabs  in  New 
York  and  other  large  cities  hardly  admits  of  a  dOubt,  provided  that  the 
principles  which  underlie  the  foreign  system  be  applied  as  far  as  changed 
conditions  will  admit.  The  fixing  of  fares  that  will  place  them  within  the 
means  of  persons  in  every  condition  of  life  is  paramount  to  all  other  consid- 
erations. The  rates  so  fixed  must  be  adhered  to,  so  that  a  person  may  en- 
gage a  cab  with  the  same  confidence  that  the  public  charge  will  be  exacted, 
and  no  more,  that  he  would  feel  on  entering  a  streetcar.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish the  result,  the  enterprise  must  be  upon  a  scale  suflSciently  large  to 
make  the  cabs  common  and  to  give  to  the  public  the  assurance  that  they 
may  depend  upon  them  when  needed.  If  these  conditions  are  fully  met, 
despite  the  apparent  competition  of  street-cars  and  the  disadvantages  at 
inf^or  pavements,  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  such  an  undertaking 
should  not  be  successf  uL 

As  it  would  probably  be  difficult  to  raise  the  amount  of  capital  required 
for  trying  the  experiment  on  so  laige  a  scale  as  would  be  requisite  to  provide 
a  complete  system  for  a  city  like  New  York,  a  beginning  might  be  made  In 
the  manner  that  has  proven  so  successful  in  Philadelphia.  A  well-regulated 
service  of  cheap  cabs  at  the  railway  stations  and  ferry  landings  would  un- 
doubtedly meet  with  as  much  favor  and  yield  as  fair  a  revenue  in  New  York 
as  a  similar  institution  now  in  prosperous  existence  in  its  less  populous 
neighbor.  This  would  be  but  the  entering  wedge  to  a  system  that  would 
eventually  serve  the  entire  city. 

A«  J.  Cassatt. 


GROWTH  OF  CITIES. 


Thb  growth  in  urban  population  and  wealth  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
and  interesting  of  the  social  phenomena  of  the  time.  In  each  particular,  and 
in  every  great  state  in  Christendom,  with  thesLogle  exception  of  Bnasia,  the 
expansion  in  the  towns  is  much  greater  than  in  the  rural  communities^  We 
see  little  of  this  tendency  of  things  in  Russia,  because  that  country  has  not 
yet  reached  the  stage  of  social  and  industrial  development  which  brings  it 
about,  and  which  is  present  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  all  the  nations  of 
Central  and  Western  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States.  France,  which 
grows  only  to  a  trifliDg  extent  in  inhabitants  in  the  country,  as  a  wIk^  grows 
rapidly  and  continuously  in  its  business  centres.  Outside  of  the  cities  its 
population  is  steadily  shrinking,  and  has  been  for  years  past.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Germany  the  aggregate  increase  is  more  marked  than  in  France,  as 
well  as  more  widely  diftased,  but  outside  of  the  towns  it  is  not  at  all  strildx^ 
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or    Important.     The    same    is  trae  of  Austria,    thonieh  in  a  smaller 
degree. 

The  drift  of  population  and  wealth  to  the  cities  finds  its  most  conspicuous 
manifestation,  however,  in  the  United  States.  Here,  too,  the  data  which 
reveal  it,  and  by  which  it  can  be  measured,  are  most  abundant  and  accessible. 
The  following  figures  show  the  percentage  of  increase  in  inhabitants  in  the 
twenty-six  leading  cities  of  the  coimtry  between  1880  and  1890,  and  in  the 
States  in  which  these  cities  are  situated,  as  well  as  the  per  capita  amount  of 
the  assesed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  which  they  contained  in 
each  of  these  years.  The  figures  of  population  are  from  census  buUetins. 
Those  which  relate  to  wealth  have  been  kindly  furnished  me  by  the  officials 
of  the  Census  Office,  and  have  not  hitherto  been  made  public  : 


B  of  Property  in 
rCapite. 


New  York 

ChicaKO.  

PhiSdelpbia 

Brooklyn 

St.  Louis 

Bosum 

Baltlniore 

SanFrmnctaoo 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Boilklo 

New  Orleans 

Pittsborg 

Washington,  D  C. 

Detroit 

Milwaukee 

Newark,  N.J 

Minneapolis 

JemyUlty 

LooisviUe 

Omaha 

Rooheeter 

StPaol 

Kansas  City 

Providence , — 

Denver 


Inl890. 


91.119.90 
199.41 

1.022.36 
661.50 
5ii.frr 

1,838.96 
6«0.48 

1,0«S.70 
508.76 
381.15 
685.05 
645.0S 
863.81 
665.48 
786.05 
515.90 
686  93 
831.29 
484.39 
501.61 
142.62 
746.47 
917.84 
621.52 

1.064.10 
624.34 


It  will  be  noticed  that  in  nearly  every  instance  the  city  here  presented 
has  grown  faster  in  population  than  its  State.  But  the  showing  can  be 
made  much  more  favorable  to  the  cities.  Only  the  larger  or  representative 
ones  are  given  here.  If  all  those  of  8,000  inhabitants  and  upwards  were  cited 
It  would  be  seen  that  the  rural  element  is  being  distanced  rapidly  in  the  race. 
Oat  of  every  100  of  the  aggregate  population  9.36  people  were  in  towns  of  8,000 
inhabitants  and  upwards  in  1700,  4.03  in  1810, 6.72  in  1830, 12.49  in  1860, 16.13  in 
1860^  20.98  in  1870, 22.67  in  1880,  and  29.12  in  1890.  In  1700  there  were  6  cities 
in  the  country  which  touched  and  passed  the  8,000  mark;  there  were  286  in 
1880^  and  448  in  180a  A  hundred  years  ago  a  little  more  than  1  in  every  30  of  the 
aggregate  inhabitants  of  the  country  resided  in  towns  of  the  limit  indicated, 
while  now  the  towns  oontain  almost  1  in  every  3.  There  were  but  14  cities 
In  the  eountry  in  1870  of  o  vrtr  100,000  in  population;  there  were  20  in  1880,  and 
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28inia9(l  In  1880  tiiere  was  only  one  town  (New  York)  in  ezoeas  of  1,000,000 
in  population;  in  1800  there  were  three— New  York,  Chicago  and  Phlladel 
phia.  The  drift  citywarda,  which  was  tolerably  uniform  in  Tolume  in  the 
decades  from  the  beginning  of  the  Goyemment  onward  to  1880^  has  been 
unusually  large  in  the  past  ten  years. 

As  the  valuation  of  property  given  here  is  that  shown  by  the  assessors^ 
books,  the  figures  do  not  in  all  cases  reveal  the  relative  standing  of  the  cities 
in  point  of  wealth,  the  basis  on  which  taxes  are  levied  not  being  the  same  in 
all  cities.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  figures  pfesent,  with  a  tolerable  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  the  standing  of  each  town  in  1880  and  1800  in  this  respect. 
The  apparent  foiling  off  in  the  per  capita  wealth  which  is  shown  in  a  few  of 
the  towns  named  is  undoubtedly  due,  to  some  extent  at  least  in  the  case  of 
Chicago  and  of  Baltimore,  to  the  absorption,  within  the  decade,  of  outlying 
districts  in  which  the  holdings  of  property  were  not  so  great  as  in  the  parent 
towns.  Property,  in  the  aggregate,  expanded  in  assessed  value,  in  round 
figures,  9101,000,000  in  Chicago,  and  $34,000,000  in  Baltimore,  in  the  ten  years ; 
but  this  growth,  for  the  reason  named,  perhaps,  did  not  keep  pace  with  that 
of  population.  Louisville's  seeming  per  capita  shrinkage,  as  I  am  informed 
by  a  fiscal  official  of  that  town,  is  due  to  a  change  in  the  basis  of  taxation 
since  1880.  One  or  other  of  these  causes  will  probably  be  found  to  hold  good 
as  to  the  two  or  three  other  cities  in  the  list  in  which  the  proportionate 
wealth  was  apparently  smaller  in  1800  than  in  1880.  The  true  value  of  the 
property  of  the  country  has  not  yet  been  fully  ascertained  by  the  census  of- 
ficials, but  they  estimate  that  it  is  about  $1,000  for  each  man^  woman,  and 
child  of  the  population.  It  amounted  to  $780  in  1870,  and  to  $870  in  1880.  We 
know  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  expansion  in  wealth  has  been  made 
in  the  cities. 

But  this  exhibit  still  falls  to  do  entire  Justice  to  the  cities,  and  for  these 
reasons : 

L  The  assessed  valuation  of  all  property,  as  shown  by  census  figures  for 
thirty  or  forty  years  past,  bears  a  steadily  decreasing  ratio  to  the  actual 
value. 

2.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  personal  property,  to  a  steadily  and  rapidly 
increasing  degree,  eludes  the  vigilance  of  the  assessor.  Obviously  these 
circumstances,  especially  the  latter  fact,  have  a  much  more  marked  effect  on 
vidues  in  cities  than  in  thinly-settled  districts.  We  know  this  to  be  true, 
because  the  census  report  of  1880  showed  that,  while  the  cities  of  7,500  popu- 
lation and  upwards  held  only  22  per  cent,  of  the  country's  population  in  1880, 
they  contained  40  per  cent,  of  its  personal  property,  and  because  in  the  ten 
years  ending  in  1880,  while,  as  shown  by  the  assessors'  books,  real  estate 
throughout  the  country  augmented  about  31  per  cent.,  personal  property 
shrunk  about  10  per  cent.  Of  c(  urse,  every  person  who  is  qualified  to  speak 
with  intelligence  on  these  subjects  is  convinced  that  personal  property, 
instead  of  decreasing  in  those  ten  years,  must  have  increased  in  value  in  a 
much  higher  ratio  than  real  estate.  The  census  figures  for  1800  on  this  point 
have  not  been  given  to  the  public  at  the  present  writing. 

As  the  drift  of  population  towards  the  cities  is  seen  in  all  the  nations 
which  are  advanced  in  the  elements  of  civilization,  the  forces  which  produce 
it  must  of  necessity  be  equally  extended  in  the  field  of  their  operation. 
These  are,  chiefly,  the  increase  in  educatior,  which  gives  rise  to  new  aspira- 
tions and  predilections  ;  and  the  instinct  .  a-^  oclation  which  has  always 
been  potent  in  the  human  breast,  but  which  in  tnis  age,  far  more  than  was 
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the  cage  at  any  period  in  the  past,  has  both  the  opporijonitj  and  the 
incentive  to  assert  itself.  The  first  of  these  forces  renders  men  dissatisfied 
with  the  old  conditions,  and  furnishes  the  spur  which  impels  them  to  seek 
or  create  means  to  improve  their  circumstances.  The  second  force  draws 
men  together  for  mutual  assistance  and  puts  them  in  harmonious  coOpera 
tion.  Division  of  employment  takes  place  and  individual  tastes  and  apti- 
tudes are  developed.  As  a  result,  labor-economizing  appliances  are  continu- 
ally being  devised,  and  the  task  of  each  person  is  gradually  lightened,  while 
the  aggregate  product  or  wealth  ot  all  and  the  proportionate  share  of  each 
are  steadily  and  rapidly  increased.  Ethnological  and  political  influences 
also  operate  in  this  direction,  though,  perhaps,  with  less  potency  and  per- 
sistency than  the  social  and  economic  forces.  Racial  vigor  tells  in  the 
struggle  for  national  development,  and  that  country  grows  most  rapidly  and 
symmetrically  in  which  Government  interferes  least  with  the  legitimate 
activities  of  the  people.  These  conditions  are  more  fully  and  fairly  met  in 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  than  in  any  other  nations,  and  in  these 
countries  the  growth  in  population  and  wealth  is  greatest. 

The  resultant  of  the  operation  of  these  forces  finds  its  natural  and  inevi- 
table expression  in  the  creation  of  cities.  Thus  in  cities,  while  labor  for 
each  individual  is  simplified  and  lightened,  its  rewards  are  largely  increased 
and  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life  are  multiplied. 

How  long  will  this  drain  of  population  from  the  thinly  to  the  thickly 
settled  communities  continue?  Perhaps  reason  may  suggest  an  answer  to 
this  query.  The  basis  of  all  wealth  is  agriculture,  and  the  highest  material 
and  moral  advancement  of  a  people  is  dependent  on  the  harmonious  devel- 
opment of  their  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  interests.  The 
free  interchange  of  commodities  between  the  nations,  which  is  likely  to 
come  in  the  not  remote  future,  may  lessen  the  rigidity  of  this  requirement, 
so  far  as  concerns  the  leading  nations,  but  it  cannot  safely  be  disregarded 
altogether.  A  time  must  come  under  existing  tendencies  when  farm  arti- 
cles will  command,  with  respect  to  other  commodities,  a  price  sufliciently 
high  to  render  their  production  more  profitable  than  at  present.  Then  the 
drift  from  farm  to  factory  and  mercantile  house  will  slowly  subside,  and  a 
general  readjustment  of  employments  and  interests  will  gradually  be 
brought  about. 

Charles  M.  Harvet. 


THE  NEW   YORK  TRADE   SCHOOLS.* 

The  charge  has  often  been  made  that  the  higher  education  given  in 
the  public  schools  unfits  young  men  for  manual  labor,  that  the  pub- 
lic school  graduate,  to  use  a  common  expression,  is  "  lost  to  the  trades." 
The  advocates  of  a  high  standard  of  public  education  have  not  been  able  to 
contradict  this  charge.  They  have  seen  that  the  youths  who  entered  the 
trades  usually  left  school  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  they  have 
also  seen  that  the  young  men  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion looked  for  clerkships  or  employment  In  what  are  known  as  genteel 
callings,  where  perhaps  the  i>ay  was  low  and  the  chances  of  promotion  small, 

*  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  has  recently  given  |500.030  to  the  endowment  gf 
th^  schools.— Kp. 
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iiiBtead«of  endeayoring  to  unite  skill  of  hand  with  a  well  indued  miod,  u 
so  ayail  themseWes  of  the  present  high  wages  and  the  fatoze  opod^ 
which  skilled  labor  in  this  country  commands.  Manual  tnUnlni^  w«a  gmpi 
at  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  although  It  has  piOTed  of  great  yah 
in  developing  observation  as  well  as  dexterity,  and  thereby  aiding  in  ordlDii; 
q  educational  work,  yet  those  who  entered  the  ranks  of  skilled  labor  contl— a 

to  leave  school  at  just  the  age  they  should  be  there,  and  those  who  gndaata 
did  not  become  mechanics. 

If  a  system  of  education  carried  on  at  the  public  expense  swelled  th 
ranks  of  the  non-producers,  and  rendered  young  men  unfit  to  earn  a  lirlng  bg 
the  labor  of  their  hands,  the  result  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  con 
demnation.  The  reason,  however,  why  a  good  education  and  wi^iw^^  i^j^ 
are  regarded  as  incompatible,  is  not  because  the  well-edocated  yonth  li 
unwilling  to  become  a  mechanic,  but  because  he  is  not  wanted  In  the  work' 
shop,  and  until  recently  there  has  been  no  way  of  learning  a  trade  except  li 
a  workshop.  To  learn  a  trade  in  a  workshop  requires  a  considerable  lengtl 
of  time,  from  four  to  five  years  being  the  customaiy  term.  For  the  flist  twa 
years  of  his  apprenticeship  the  youth  is  expected  to  make  himself  nsefol  hj 
doing  an  errand  boy's  work  and  by  attending  to  such  odd  Jobs  as  may  be 
required  of  him  by  his  employer,  by  the  foreman,  or  the  Journeymen.  Then, 
when  he  begins  to  learn  his  trade,  the  temptation  is  strong  to  keep  him  al 
what  he  can  do  best,  lest  he  may  spoil  material  and  waste  the  time  for  which 

Jj  he  is  paid.    Systematic  instruction  is  rarely  attempted,  and  in  many  work* 

shops,  owing  to  the  subdivision  of  labor,  Lb  impossible.    It  Lb  not  surprising 

jj  that  four  or  five  years  are  considered  necessary  to  learn  a  trade  in  this  way ; 

M  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  remarkable  that  it  can  be  learned  at  alL    A  yoath  who 

!  remained  at  school  until  he  was  eighteen  would  be  too  old  for  the  lad's  woik 

li  required  of  the  beginner,  and  he  would  be  twenty-two  years  of  age  before  he 

could  earn  a  man*s  wages.    Shortening  the  school  term  Is  therefore  a  neces- 
sity under  this  system  of  trade  instruction. 

The  question  might  reasonably  be  asked,  Why  should  so  long  a  time  be 
spent  in  acquiring  a  trade ;  why,  if  so  much  time  is  wasted  in  woi^  not 
connected  with  learning  a  trade,  could  not  the  apprenticeship  be  made  two 
instead  of  four  or  more  years  ?  This  reduction  would  enable  a  youth  to  get 
a  good  education,  and  yet  give  him  the  opportunity  during  his  minority  to 
become  a  skilled  workman.    Here  the  power  of  organised  labor  has  to  be 

\  met.    The  trade-unions  say  that  an  apprenticeship  must  be  at  least  ftmr 

years  long.    How  that  time  is  passed  is  a  matter  of  indifference.   The  policy 
of  the  trade-unions,  or  rather  of  the  foreign-bom  labor  leaders  who  control 
them,  is  not  to  make  good  workmen,  but  to  keep  our  young  countrymen  oat 
^1  of  the  trades.    To  carry  out  this  policy,  not  only  is  a  narrow  limit  pnt  upon 

the  number  of  young  men  who  shall  be  allowed  to  learn  a  trade,  but  their 

j  apprenticeship  is  made  as  unprofitable  and,  consequently,  as  diBCoaraglng 

;  as  possible. 

I  «  During  the  last  few  years  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  unions,  and 

in  some  coses  with  the  approval  of  the  associations  of  master-mechanics,  to 

-  require  those  young  men  who  are  permitted  to  learn  a  trade  to  be  indentured, 

that  is,  to  be  bound  to  serve  and  obey  their  masters  for  a  term  of  years. 

t  Such  was  the  custom  until  the  commencement  of  this  century.    But  the  old- 

time  apprentice  was  practically  an  adopted  son,  living  with  his  master, 

J  working  under  his  supervision,  and  associating  on  equal  terms  with  his  chil- 

dren.   This  patriarchal  system  is  not  now  possible,  as  the  master  no  lon^ 
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works  with  his  men,  and  can  give  yery  little  care  to  his  apprentice ;  neither 
does  he  want  the  lad  in  his  home.  Respectable  parents  are  seldom  willing  to 
surrender  the  control  of  their  sons,  and  no  spirited  lad  can  rest  contented  in 
a  position  which  differs  only  in  name  from  slavery.  He  either  seeks  to  have 
the  indentore  set  aside,  or,  if  he  remains,  he  is  likely  to  attempt  to  "  get  even** 
with  his  master  by  loiuQng  or  indifference.  No  sorer  way  can  be  found  of 
making  manual  labor  appear  contemptible  than  by  depriving  the  youthful 
mechanic  of  his  liberty. 

Eleven  years  ago  the  New  York  Trade  Schools  were  established,  to 
enable  young  men  to  learn  certain  trades,  and  to  give  young  men  already  in 
these  trades  an  opportunity  to  improve  themselves.  Trade  instruction  was 
then  almost  unknown  in  this  country,  and  it  was  some  years  later  that  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Education  gave  the  first  clea' 
idea  of  what  was  being  done  in  Europe.  This  effort  to  introduce  in  this 
country  a  new  system  of  trade  instruction  encountered  the  hostility  of  the 
trade-unions.  It,  however,  received  the  hearty  support  of  many  master- 
mechanics,  while  the  approbation  of  the  newspapers  caused  the  trade 
schools  to  become  widely  known.  The  attendance,  beginning  at  thirty, 
soon  ran  into  the  hundreds,  until  now  each  winter  between  five  and  six  hun- 
dred young  men  fill  the  workrooms.  At  first  the  attendance  was  drawn 
from  the  workshops  where  the  young  men  felt  they  were  learning  but 
little,  and  from  that  large  class  of  young  men  who  are  earning  a  living  at 
what  are  known  as  boy  occupations,  which  have  no  future  for  the  man.  For 
their  accommodation  evening  instruction  was  given.  Then  another  class 
of  young  men  saw  the  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  trade-school 
instruction  ;  young  men  who  had  remained  at  public  or  private  schools  until 
eighteen  or  over,  and  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  educated  above  work- 
ing with  their  hands.  These  young  men,  who  were  too  old,  or  unfitted  by 
their  bringing  up,  for  a  long  apprenticeship  with  its  drudgery  and  waste  of 
time,  were  quick  to  see  that  not  only  as  skiUed  workmen  could  they  earn 
higher  pay  than  can  easily  be  obtained  in  other  callings,  but  that  there 
were  openings  for  them  as  master-mechanics  more  promising  than  could  be 
found  in  stores  and  offices.  They  wanted  more  thorough  instruction  than 
could  be  given  to  the  evening  classes,  and  they  were  able  and  willing  to  {Mty 
for  it.  Foa"  them  day  instruction  was  provided,  and  in  many  cases,  in  their 
eagerness  to  learn,  the  same  young  men  joined  both  the  day  and  evening 
classes.  This  desire  to  acquire  a  trade  on  the  part  of  well-educated  young 
men  is  not  merely  a  local  one.  Young  men  come  to  the  New  York  Trade 
Schools  each  year  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  and  from  Canada.  Young  men 
from  Maine  and  California,  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Florida,  meet  in  the 
trade-school  workshops. 

The  multiplication  of  trade  schools  will  give  our  young  coimtrymen  the 
opportunity  to  become  skilled  workmen  now  denied  them  in  many  trades 
by  the  unions,  and  the  thoroughness  of  trade-school  instruction  will  make 
American  mechanics  the  best  in  the  world.  Bringing  well-educated  young 
men  into  the  trades,  as  trade  schools  will  do,  means  the  elevation  of  labor. 
It  means  that  a  portion  at  least  of  the  gulf  that  separates  those  who  work 
with  their  brains  from  those  who  work  with  their  hands  will  be  bridged 
over.  A  calling  is  judged  by  the  education  of  those  who  follow  it.  The 
clerk  earning  perhaps  five  dollars  a  week  is  shown  into  the  rich  mans 
drawing  room,  while  the  mechanic  who  receives  four  dollars  per  day  is  left 
standing  in  the  hall.    Coarse  hands  and  soiled  clothing  are  not  inseparable 
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from  a  mechanlo*8  work ;  the  athlete  often  does  rougher,  the  aportaman  x 
surgeon  less  tidy  work« 

A  man  whose  name  is  honored  throughout  this  country,  an  oveneei 
Harvard  College,  looking  at  a  photographic  group  of  g;radaate8  of  the  19 
York  Trade  Schools,  remarked  that  it  would  he  difficult  to  distinguish 
young  mechanics  from  a  group  of  Harvard  students.  The  fact  that  si 
young  men  wish  to  be  mechanics,  and  that  this  desire  exists  all  over  t 
United  States,  would  seem  to  prove  that  young  Americans  are  not  disqa 
fied  by  education  from  working  with  their  hands. 

Richard  T.  AvcHiarrT. 
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JUNE,  1892. 


THE  HARRISON  ADMINISTRATION. 

BY  SENATOR  DAWES,   OF  MASSACHUSETTS  ;    SENATOR  DOLPH,  OF 
OREGON  ;   AND  SENATOR  COLQUITT,   OF    GEORGIA. 


SBNATOB  DAWES: 

The  administration  of  President  Harrison  must  be  judged  by 
its  character,  its  capacity,  its  work,  and  its  purpose.  By  these 
tests  let  it  stand  or  fall.  The  character  of  an  administration  is 
its  personnel  and  its  methods,  its  instruments  and  its  instrumen- 
talities. It  is  not  enough  that  the  head  of  an  administration  be 
clean  and  his  purposes  above  reproach.  Those  through  whom  he 
acts  must  be  clean  also.  An  administration  cannot  long  remain 
healthy  if  the  atmosphere  it  breathes  is  impure.  There  have 
been  lamentable  failures  of  men  in  high  places  who  in  charac- 
ter were  stainless,  and  whose  aims  were  upright,  but  who  lacked 
the  ability  to  discern  between  good  and  evil  in  the  agents  neces- 
sary to  the  discharge  of  their  official  functions.  How  is  it  with 
the  present  administration  ?  Succeeding  a  Democratic  one,  which 
had  all  the  agencies  of  the  government  filled  with  those  devoted 
to  the  propagation  and  maintenance  of  the  doctrines  and  policies 
he  had  been  summoned  to  reverse,  it  was  incumbent  on  President 
Harrison,  at  the  outset,  so  to  change  the  personnel  of  the 
government  that  the  agencies  for  caiTying  it  on  should  be  in 
accord  with  the  principles  and  purposes  he  had  been  chosen  to 
maintain  and  pursue.     In  what  manner  has  he  met  these  condi- 
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tions  ?  He  callod  iuto  his  Cabinet,  as  his  advisers,  men  who  com 
mauded  at  once  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  country ;  some  o 
them  already  so  tried  in  the  public  service  that  they  had  been  desif 
nated  by  common  consent  for  the  places  they  filled.  Some  of  then 
were  now  men  in  public  life,  but  brilliant  service  has  in  each  cas 
proved  the  sagacity  and  wisdom  of  the  selection.  Subordinat 
offices  have  been  filled  with  able  and  clean  men  ;  commendatioi 
of  this  administration  does  not  demand  or  claim  that  there  ha 
been  no  exception.  In  the  vast  machinery  of  this  goyemmen 
in  operation  at  a  thousand  points,  many  of  them  thousands  o 
miles  beyond  the  eye  of  the  Executive,  it  never  has  been  and  neve 
can  be  the  case  that  men  who  operate  it  will  in  every  instano 
prove  themselves  fit  and  faithful.  But  one  who  has  witnesMi 
the  successes  and  mistakes  of  administration  in  this  particala 
during  nine  of  these  quadrennial  periods,  challeuges,  without  fea 
for  the  present  administration,  a  comparison  with  any  or  all  of  th 
others. 

It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  President  Han'ison  during  the  year 

I  already  elapsed  to  appoint  more  judges  in  the  higher  courts  thai 

any  other  President  has  done  in  a  like  period  since  the  organiza 
tion  of  our  judiciary  system.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  th 
general  public  judgment,  with  singular  unanimity,  is  that  th 
judiciary  is  to-day  stronger  in  its  own  character  and  ability  an< 
in  the  public  confidence  by  reason  of  these  appointments. 

It  is  an  open  and  a  frank  administration.  There  is  no  deceit  ii 
its  make-up  or  its  practices.  If  there  have  been  disappointments 
they  have  grown  out  of  differences  of  opinion  and  not  from  con 
cealments.  It  has  avowed  its  opinions  and  policies  in  open  day 
and  with  a  clearness  of  statement  that  admits  of  no  doubt.  Am 
it  has  that  courage  of  its  convictions  that  does  not  hesitate  U 
announce  before,  and  not  after,  election,  its  attitude  towards  ani 
question,  however  disturbing,  that  may  agitate  the  public  mind 
What  this  administration  has  done  in  these  three  years  of  iti 

]  existence  tests  its  capacity.     And  here  its  record  will  carry  it  tri 

i  umphantly  through  any  ordeal  to  which  it  can  be  subjetited  by  ; 

\t  scrutinizing  public.     The  foreign  intercourse  of  the  nation  ha 

j  during  that  period  encountered  an  unusual  number  of  delicate 

.'j  and  diflicult  questions,  all  of  which  have  been  treated  with  signa 

^  *  ability  and  wisdom.   And  there  remains,  as  far  as  is  known,  no  un 

settled  question  that  can  disturb  our  peaceful  relations  with  any  o: 
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the  nations  of  the  earth.  Our  diplomacy  was  never  in  abler 
hands.  Its  achievements^  from  the  Samoan  complication  be- 
queathed by  its  predecessor,  to  the  Behring  Sea  arbitration,  its 
greatest  triumph,  with  which  this  its  third  year  closes,  form  an 
unbroken  series  of  signal  successes.  Treaties  with  Germany,  with 
Prance,  and  with  Spain,  the  Italian  imbroglio  at  New  Orleans, 
the  Chilian  complication,  and  a  series  of  commercial  treaties  to 
be  considered  in  another  connection,  have  lodged  in  the  State 
Department  imperishable  proof  of  diplomatic  ability  unequalled 
in  recent  history.  The  nation  is  stronger  in  its  foreign  relations, 
and  its  rights  on  the  high  seas  and  in  foreign  jurisdictions  are 
more  strictly  enforced  and  more  cordially  respected,  than  when  the 
portfolio  of  State  came  under  its  present  control. 

If  the  Treasury,  from  the  nature  of  the  duties  devolving  upon 
it,  furnishes  a  less  brilliant  record  than  the  State  Department,  it 
has  yet  been  no  less  safe  in  the  management  of  our  finances.  No 
wild  experiments  with  our  monetary  system  have  shaken  public 
confidence  or  disturbed  values.  Business  throughout  the  country 
has  reposed  on  the  faith  it  has  placed  in  the  methods  and  move- 
ments of  those  who  have  had  in  their  keeping  the  keys  of  the 
Treasury  vaults.  No  concealments  of  purpose,  nor  sudden  and 
fickle  manipulations  of  the  public  funds,  have  bred  distrust  or  made 
capital  timid.  No  scandal  has  touched  the  name  of  its  officials, 
but  with  clean  hands  it  has  closed  its  books  each  year,  and  pointed 
to  its  balances  as  proof  of  its  health  and  vigor.  Its  Secretaries 
have  treated  with  those  engaged  in  the  great  business  enterprises 
of  the  country  not  as  enemies,  but  as  promoters,  helpers,  stimu- 
lators of  lawful  business.  They  have  never  tampered  with 
the  currency,  nor  sought  by  any  legerdemain  to  make  seventy  cents 
count  a  hundred  and  gain  the  difference ;  but  they  have  met  all 
honest  demands  with  honest  dollars. 

The  other  Departments  have  been  in  equally  able  hands.  The 
Navy  Department  has  sprung  into  a  new  life  ;  and  with  the  vigor 
of  a  strong  man  has  taken  hold  of  itself,  and  has  shaken  the  ac- 
cumulated dust  of  years  out  of  its  seams.  Rehabilitation  has  al- 
ready so  far  advanced  that  confidence  and  national  pride  have 
joined  hands  with  necessity  in  pushing  forward  the  work,  and  a 
new  navy  worthy  of  our  national  power  and  prowess  is  now  well 
nigh  assured.  Failure  can  only  come  from  loss  of  national  control 
by  the  Republican  party.     Each  of  the  other  Departments  has  cor- 
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reeled  abases  where  they  existed^  has  improved  methods^  and  tram 
acted  the  public  business  with  a  fidelity  and  dispatch  unusual  an 
commendable.  Desertions  from  the  army>  hitherto  deplorabi 
frequent,  have  almost  entirely  ceased,  and  the  tone  and  pride  o 
the  whole  body  of  the  soldiery  has  been  elevated.  The  ever  in 
creasing  and  multiplied  duties  of  the  Post-oflSce  DepartmenthaT 
been  discharged  in  a  business-like  manner,  never  so  satisfactohl 
to  the  public  as  now.  Its  revenues  were  never  so  great,  nor  har 
its  expenditures,  large  as  they  are,  ever  yielded  such  gratifyiuj 
results.  So  it  has  been  with  the  Interior  Department,  with  ; 
wider  range  of  duties  than  any  other,  increasing  and  becomiuj 
more  complicated  and  perplexing  daily.  It  has  met  them  all  witJ 
an  ability  equal  to  all  its  difiiculties.  In  the  Land  Ofiice  chao 
has  given  place  to  order,  and  the  settler  on  the  public  domain,  n 
longer  regarded  as  a  public  enemy,  is  building  his  home  in  peace 
In  the  management  of  the  Indian  Bureau  the  rights  of  th 
Indian  have  come  to  be  as  secure  as  those  of  the  white  man,  an< 
from  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  reservations  more  than  twent; 
millions  of  acres  have  been  opened  for  settlement  and  divided  int 
homesteads  for  the  pioneer.  The  new  Agricultural  Departmen 
has  taken  such  hold  of  the  country  under  the  present  management 
that  nothing  but  political  revolution  can  unloose  its  grasp.  Eacl 
one  of  these  Secretaries  can  open  his  portfolio  to  public  scrutiny 
without  fear,  and  can  safely  challenge  criticism  upon  wha 
has  been  accomplished  as  well  as  upon  the  methods  of  accomplish 
ment. 

There  have  been  six  new  States,  with  a  territory  in  all  large] 
than  that  of  the  original  thirteen,  added  to  the  Union  since  the 
election  of  Harrison.  Four  of  them  had  been  knocking  at  the 
door  for  years  and  were  resisted  under  the  last  administration  ai 
long  as  it  had  life  to  resist.  But  for  that  election  all  of  then 
would  have  been  territories  still. 

The  Pan-American  Congress  has  vindicated  its  right  to  bC; 
in  the  closer  commercial  relations  it  has  established  with  Mexici 
and  the  South  American  republics.  Knowledge  of  the  charactei 
and  needs  of  their  markets  has  stimulated  our  producers  to  supply 
their  demands.  Our  commerce  with  them  is  in  consequence  dail] 
increasing,  and  that  increase  gives  larger  employment  to  hom< 
capital  and  labor.  The  Bureau  of  American  Republics  has  be 
come  an  intelligence  offiije  of  incalculable  value  in  every  trad< 
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and  manufacturing  centre  and  at  every  depot  of  agricultural 
products  in  the  land. 

The  "  McKinley  Tariff "  is  a  measure  of  this  administration 
enacted  in  fulfilment  of  its  pledge  so  to  revise  the  tariff  that 
while  the  aggregate  revenue  should  be  diminished,  protection  to 
American  labor  and  capital  should  not  be  impaired.  While  not 
perfect  (no  law  ever  yet  was),  and  while  it  may  in  some  respects 
require  modification,  as  every  tariff  law  before  it  has  done,  it  still 
has  accomplished  both  these  ends.  It  has  so  enlarged  the  free 
list  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  the  value 
of  goods  imported  free  of  duty  exceeds  that  of  dutiable  goods.  It 
has,  at  the  same  time,  so  readjusted  the  duties  on  the  dutiable 
goods,  after  this  greatest  addition  in  value  to  the  free  list  ever 
made,  that  the  duties  paid  on  the  goods  still  dutiable  do  not  now 
exceed  in  per  cent,  those  paid  under  the  old  law,  including  duties 
then  paid  on  those  goods  now  added  to  the  free  list,  being  forty- 
seven  and  one-half  per  cent.,  both  before  and  since  the  passage  of 
the  McKinley  Bill ;  while  the  percentage  of  the  whole  duty  on  the 
value  of  the  entire  imports  has  been  reduced  from  thirty-two  per 
cent,  before,  to  twenty-one  and  one-half  per  cent,  since  the  pas- 
sage of  that  law.  At  the  same  time  that  this  reduction  has  been 
accomplished,  protection  to  the  home  producer  and  the  home 
market,  home  capital  and  home  labor,  has  been  made  more  effec- 
tive. Nothing  in  this  law  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  double 
purpose  in  view,  that  of  reducing  by  enlargement  of  the  free  list 
the  aggregate  of  duties  imposed  and  of  making  protection  to  the 
American  producer  more  effective,  as  the  provision  regulat- 
ing by  law  commercial  treaties  with  nations  producing  raw 
material  and  other  products  which  are  necessary  for  our  consump- 
tion but  cannot  be  profitably  produced  at  home.  Under  this  pro- 
vision we  obtain  an  exchange  of  equivalents  of  the  highest  value 
to  our  national  prosperity.  For  the  admission,  free  of  duty,  of  raw 
material  and  other  products  not  producible  here  at  profit  and  in 
quantities  needed,  we  in  turn  are  admitted  into  the  markets  of 
other  nations,  free  of  duty,  with  articles  we  make  and  they 
need.  No  other  method  could  be  devised  so  effective  to  make  pro- 
duction at  home  cheap,  and  to  multiply  it  by  enlarging  our  market. 
This  increases  our  export  trade,  already  reaching  the  enormous 
sum  of  $1,100,000,000  in  a  single  year,  and,  with  that  will  in- 
crease our  carrying  trade,  our  shipping  interest,  and  our  commerce. 
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The  space  allotted  to  this  article  wUl  not  permit  of  farther  de- 
tail, however  inviting.  Much  mnst  necessarily  be  omitted  that 
would  well  justify  discussion  in  a  review  of  the  three  years  of  the 
work  of  an  administration  conspicuous  for  the  many  important 
questions  with  which  it  has  had  to  deal,  in  both  our  foreign  and 
our  domestic  relations.  But  what  has  already  been  said  is  enough 
for  a  just  judgment.  Nothing  has  been  here  withheld,  from  an 
honest  criticism  of  which  its  supporters  have  occasion  to  shrink. 
Of  this  cot^duct  of  public  affairs  the  President  has  been  not  only 
the  official  head  but  the  guiding  spirit.  Able  as  have  been  his 
advisers,  and  visible  as  their  hand  has  been  in  this  work,  yet  it 
has  been  at  all  times  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Pres- 
ident himself,  and  in  furtherance  of  his  own  aims  and  purposes. 
In  it  he  has  firmly  and  justly  maintained  the  honor  and  rights 
of  his  country  before  all  nations,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  his  country- 
men at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  With  frankness  and  without 
hesitancy  he  has  on  all  proper  occasions  declared  the  principles 
upon  which  the  government  is  administered,  with  a  clearness  and 
force  of  diction  seldom  equalled.  He  has  borne  himself  in  all 
things  as  becomes  the  Ohief  Magistrate  of  a  great  nation. 

Heney  L.  Dawes. 


SENATOR  DOLPH: 

It  has  been  apparent  for  some  time  that  President  Harrison 
will  be  renominated.  Undoubtedly,  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Blaine, 
were  he  a  candidate,  would  render  him  a  formidable  competitor 
for  the  nomination ;  but  with  Mr.  Blaine  out  of  the  race, — and  he 
is  out,  as  evidenced  by  his  recent  letter, — ^there  is  no  candidate 
likely  to  create  any  considerable  opposition  to  Mr.  fiEarrison.  If 
ever  a  President  deserved  the  indorsement  of  his  party  by  a  re- 
nomination  on  account  of  fidelity  to  party  principles  and  an  able 
administration,  it  is  President  Harrison  ;  but  principles  are  of 
more  importance  than  men,  and  success  should  not  be  jeopardized 
in  order  to  promote  the  political  fortunes  of  any  man,  however 
deserving.  Mr.  Harrison's  loyalty  to  the  principles  of  his  party 
is  such  that  he  would  not  jeopardize  its  success  for  a  moment  to 
promote  his  personal  ambition.  Oan  a  stronger  man  than  Mr. 
Harrison  be  nominated  ?  Whatever  opposition  there  is  to  his  re- 
nomination  is  not  based  upon  any  objection  to  his  administration ; 
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that  has  been  clean,  strong,  and  patriotic,  and  any  candidate  who 
could  be  nominated  would  have  to  run  upon  the  record  he  has 
made.  Neither  is  it  based  upon  any  alleged  lack  of  ability, 
capacity,  or  courage.  He  has  not  acted  as  if  he  regarded  the 
declarations  contained  in  the  national  platform,  upon  which  he  was 
elected,  as  meaningless  platitudes,  but  as  if  he  regarded  them  as 
controlling  statements  of  the  principles  of  the  party,  entitled  to 
receive  his  careful  consideration  and  earnest  support. 

Upon  the  great  issues  of  the  day  he  has  held  no  uncertain  posi- 
tion. He  has,  to  the  extent  of  his  legitimate  influence,  aided  the 
party  in  its  efforts  to  redeem  its  pledges  to  the  people,  and  sought 
to  promote  its  principles.  His  appointments,  made  only  after  due 
inquiry  and  deliberation,  have,  in  the  main,  been  hierhly  credit- 
able. His  judicial  appointments,  which  have  been  more  numerous 
than  those  of  any  other  President,  have  been  especially  commend- 
able, and  highly  satisfactory  to  the  bar  and  the  general  public.  As 
was  to  be  expected  from  a  man  so  conspicuous  for  patriot- 
ism and  distinguished  services  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
his  administration  has  been  liberal  toward  the  veteran  soldiers, 
who,  when  the  life  of  the  nation  was  in  peril,  endured  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  of  the  march  and  the  battle  to  preserve  the 
Union.  The  liberal  legislation  of  the  last  Congress,  which  re- 
deemed the  party  pledges  to  this  deserving  class  of  citizens,  secured 
his  willing  approval  ;  and  where,  owing  to  legal  technicalities,  an 
applicant  has  been  unable  to  secure  a  pension  under  general  laws, 
and  Congress  has  declared  by  special  enactment  that  a  disabled 
soldier  or  his  widow  was  entitled  to  relief,  he  htis  not  interposed 
his  judgment  or  the  veto  power  to  thwart  its  will. 

Under  the  present  administration  the  United  States  has  had 
a  vigorous,  well-defined  foreign  policy — a  policy  under  which  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  have  been  fearlessly  and  ably  asserted 
whenever  the  occasion  required  it.  The  prompt  action  of  the 
administration  in  our  controversy  with  Germany  preserved  the 
autonomy  of  the  Samoan  Islands ;  the  considerate,  but  firm  and 
dignified,  position  of  the  administration  secured  suitable  acknowl- 
edgment and  apology  from  the  Chilian  government  for  the 
assault  in  Valparaiso  upon  American  sailors.  By  the  recent 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Behring  Sea 
controversy,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  involve  us  in  war, 
has  been  happily  provided  for,  and   the  cause  of  international 
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i  i  j  arbitration  promoted.     It  should  be  stated  that  President  Harri 

:  '  I  son  is  entitled  to  full  credit  for  these  triumphs  of  diplomacy  ;  and. 

wliile  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  have  been  in  fall 
accord,    the  dispatch  (owing  to  the  illness  of  Mr.  Blaine,  whicl 
f  lias  at  times  prevented  his  close  application  to  business)  couTey 

vAg  our  ultimatum  to  the  Chilian  government,  and  the  dis- 
patch to  Lord  Salisbury  so  admirably  and  forcibly  stating  oui 
just  claims  to  some  arrangement  for  the  protection  of  seal  lif< 
until  the  convention  had  decided  our  claims  in  the  Behring  Set 
controversy,  were  both  written  by  the  President. 

Both  of  these  State  papers  are  models  of  terse  English  and  Tig 
orous  reasoning,  are  clear  and  concise  statements  of  international 
law,  and  are  highly  creditable,  not  only  to  the  administration,  bul 
to  the  nation.  The  predictions  that  President  Harrison's  admin- 
istration would  lack  personality,  and  that  he  would  be  overshadowed 
by  members  of  his  Cabinet,  have  proved  false.  His  administration 
H  has  been  intensely  personal.     The  President  may  have  failed  tc 

satisfy  radical  reformers  by  the  progress  made  in  civil  service  re- 
form, but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  been 
active,  aggressive,  and  impartial  in  enforcing  the  civil  service  laws 
and  regulations  ;  that  tlic  President  hiis  been  in  full  sympathy  with 
I  i  the  Commission,  and   has  done  much — by  the  extension  of  civil 

service  rules  to  tlic  appointment  of  some  seven  hundred  employees 
in  the  Indian  Service,  and  to  the  employees  in  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion ;  by  the  elimination  of  politics  from  the  administration  of  the 
navy  yards ;  and  by  providing  for  the  promotion  of  clerks  and 
other  employees  in  tlie  Departments  for  merit — to  advance  civil 
service  reform  and  check  the  spoils-system.  By  his  influence  and 
active  cooperation,  the  pledge  of  the  party  to  revise  the  tariff 
and  maintain  the  protective  system  was  redeemed  by  Congress  in 
tlie  enactment  of  the  McKiniey  tariff  law.  The  influence  of  the 
-*!.  administration  has  been  unmistakably  in  favor  of  a  stable  currency 

— a  currency  every  dollar  of  which  is  as  good  as  a  gold  dollar,  and 
the  President's  well-known  opinions  and  public  utterances  on  ques- 
tions of  finance  have  done  much  to  preserve  public  confidence  and 
promote  business  prosperity.  The  objection  made  in  some  sec- 
tions to  Mr.  Harrison's  renomination  on  account  of  his  opposition 
-jj  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  this  country  without  an  inter- 

?'  national  agreement  fixing  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  and 

at  the  same  time  openiu'j:  the  mints  of  the  principal  oommercial 
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countries  of  the  world  to  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  agreed  ratio, 
is  one  that  could  be  made  to  any  candidate  who  could  possibly  be 
nominated.  There  is  no  probability  that  the  Minneapolis  con- 
vention will  declare  in  favor  of  free  coinage  of  silver.  No  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  could  avoid  declaring  his  position  on  the 
silver  question.  Neither  is  it  probable  that  the  Democratic  con- 
vention will  declare  for  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  in  such  case 
there  will  be  no  choice  between  candidates  on  account  of  their 
views  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Harrison  has  offended  some  prominent  Republicans  by  his 
appointments.  With  the  independence  possessed  by  him  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  in  some  cases  the  recommendations  of  his 
political  friends  have  been  disregarded  and  he  has  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  judgment.  Probably  this  has  been  done  in 
cases  where  a  more  politic  course  would  have  been  better  for  him 
and  his  party  and  as  well  for  the  public  service.  In  such  cases 
he  appears  to  have  acted  according  to  his  convictions  of  right  and 
without  regard  to  the  question  as  to  how  his  course  would  affect 
his  personal  popularity  or  his  political  advancement. 

The  charge  that  he  is  cold  and  unsympathetic  is  a  charge  that 
was  made  against  Washington  and  other  public  men.  That  he 
is  a  Christian  gentleman  of  irreproachable  personal  character^  in 
favor  of  all  political  reforms  and  interested  in  all  movements  for  the 
elevation  of  the  race,  cannot  be  denied,  and  no  one  questions  his 
fidelity  to  his  friends.  When  the  man  who,  of  all  Republican 
leaders,  is  nearest  to  the  popular  heart  had  been  defeated  by  Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Harrison  defeated  Mr.  Cleveland  in  turn,  although 
the  latter  had  the  power  of  the  administration  on  his  side.  It  is 
tnie  that  by  the  tariff  message  of  President  Cleveland  and  the 
action  of  the  Democratic  House  the  tariff  question  had  been 
forced  to  the  front  and  made  the  issue  of  the  campaign  ;  but  this 
shows  that  the  verdict  of  the  people  in  a  Presidential  election  is 
for  principles  and  not  for  men.  No  man  will  be  elected  Presi- 
dent on  account  of  his  gracious  manner,  but  whoever  is  elected 
will  be  chosen  because  he  represents  certain  great  principles, 
and  is  believed  to  possess  the  ability,  courage,  and  honesty  that 
will  insure  his  fidelity  to  them.  Mr.  Harrison  is  an  earnest, 
honest  man,  who  aims  to  walk  with  firm  step  the  path  of  duty, 
and  who  regards  politics  not  as  a  means  of  personal  aggrandize- 
ment, but  as  a  means  of  securing  the  greatest  prosperity  for  the 
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conntnr  and  the  greatest  happiness  for  the  people.  Xo  one  ca 
question  his  ability.  His  messages  and  pnblic  writings  are  nc 
excelled  for  clear  and  forcible  presentation  of  public  quef?tioni 
for  fearless  advocacy  of  the  doctrines  of  his  party,  and  for  loft 
patriotism.  His  speeches  during  the  campaign,  and  si.ice  hi 
election,  show  a  critical  knowledge  of  public  questions,  a  wi<l 
range  of  information,  great  versatility  and  power  of  expre^ion 
and  have  never  been  equalled  by  similar  addresses  by  any  man  upoi 
like  occasions.  Upon  the  whole,  the  present  administration  ha 
been  as  able,  conscientious,  and  beneficial  to  the  country  as  an; 
which  has  preceded  it. 

J.  X.  DOLPH. 


SENATOR  COLQUITT : 

Ix  THESE  comments  upon  President  Harrison  and  his  admin 
istration,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  thoy  are  in  no  respect  dictatec 
by  any  feeling  of  party  prejudice  or  personal  animosity.  I  readil; 
admit  his  ability,  his  integrity,  and  his  many  worthy  traits  o 
character.  But  I  may,  within  the  limits  of  the  strictest  deeomm 
scrutinize  the  conduct,  the  character,  and  the  tendencies  of  hL 
administration  and  the  policies  of  the  party  he  represents. 

When  he  became  President  he  found  his  party  in  undis- 
puted  possession  of  the  government  for  the  first  time  in  fourteen 
years.  The  Republicans  had  controUcil  the  Presidency,  th< 
Senate,  and  the  House,  but  not  the  three  at  any  one  time,  from 
March  4, 1875,  to  March  4,  1889.  For  the  four  years  last  pre- 
ceding there  had  been  a  Democratic  President  and  a  Democratic 
House  of  Representatives,  so  that  the  Republicans  were  merelj 
a  party  of  opposition  and  protest,  easily  made  effectual  by  theii 
majority  in  the  Senate. 

The  campaign  of  1888  was  fought  by  the  Republicans,  for  th< 
first  time  since  18G0,  upon  another's  record  rather  than  their  own, 
and  upon  their  promise,  in  the  event  of  success,  to  legislate  foi 
what  should  be  the  best  interest  of  the  country. 

Given  by  that  election  unlimited  power,  the  new  administra 
tion  assumed  from  the  start  the  complete  responsibility  whicl 
belonged  to  it,  suggested  such  policies  as  seemed  desirable  ant 
expedient,  and  proceeded  to  carry  tliom  out,  as  far  as  possible,  b] 
legislative  enactments.     Wlmt  a  grand  opportunity  !     There  wai 
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distress,  there  was  calamity,  there  were  clamors  everywhere.  The 
people,  searching  for  the  source  of  their  calamities  and  a  remedy 
for  them,  naturally  tamed  their  eyes  to  the  incoming  administra- 
tion. They  found  in  that  administration  neither  sympathy  nor 
relief. 

President  Harrison  had  been  in  office  twenty  months  and  the 
new  Congress  had  finished  a  session  of  ten  months  when  the  first 
general  election  occurred.  The  Eepublican  party  experienced  the 
worst  defeat  in  its  history ;  it  lost  half  its  membership  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  retained  control  of  the  Senate  only 
by  the  admission  of  six  new  States,  let  in,  some  of  them,  with 
less  than  the  necessary  population,  in  order  that  the  political 
complexion  of  that  body  should  not  be  changed.  The  adminis- 
tration party  profess  to  believe  that  later  elections  have  materi- 
ally altered  the  situation  and  their  prospects.  This  is  disputed, 
and  nothing  but  the  election  in  November  will  settle  the  matter. 

If  I  were  asked  to  give  my  opinion  of  the  causes  of  this  de- 
cidedly adverse,  and,  in  my  judgment,  entirely  justifiable  popu- 
lar verdict,  I  should  say  that  they  are  all  comprehended  in  the 
administrative  policy  of  governing  the  country  for  the  particular 
benefit  of  certain  classes  and  interests^  and  using,  directly  and 
indirectly,  all  legislative  and  executive  powers  to  that  end  ;  these 
classes  and  interests  forming  a  narrow  oligarchy  in  opposition  to 
the  needs  of  the  multitude. 

One  of  the  most  signal  and  unquestionable  characteristics  of 
the  present  day  is  the  struggle  of  labor  against  capital,  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong,  of  the  undisciplined  many  against  the  org- 
anized few — ^a  struggle  of  those  who  would  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  own  labor  with  those  who  would  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the 
labor  of  others ;  between  money  and  the  masses,  between  those  who 
create  wealth  and  those  made  wealthy  by  partial  legislation,  by 
the  mystery  of  banking  and  the  regulation  of  coinage. 

In  this  struggle  Republican  policy  and  administration  have 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  strong  and  encroached  upon  the 
rights  of  the  feeble.  By  special  opportunities  afforded  bylaw,  by 
unfair  taxation,  by  bounties  for  the  few,  by  burdens  for  the  many, 
by  legalized  iniquities,  they  pursue  the  cruel  task  of  squeezing 
money  from  the  pockets  of  an  impoverished  people,  from  the  toil, 
the  sweat  and  the  drudgery  of  the  hardworking  poor.  The  gov- 
ernment is  no  longer  regarded  as  intended  to  protect  the  rights  of 
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r  \  all,  but  by  class  legislation  to  elevate  the  few.      The  boast  that 

there  has  been  an  aggregate  increase  of  wealth  is  not  a  worthy 
boasts  unless  there  has  been  a  proportionate  increase  of  the  means 
of  happiness.  It  is  not  a  worthy  boast  when  that  wealth  is  attained 
at  a  sacrifice  of  the  real  interests  of  the  people.  There  are  signs  of 
increased  luxury  among  the  rich.  The  increase  of  wealth  has  added 
to  the  gratification  of  the  few,  but  this  has  been  followed  by  a  fall- 
ing of!  of  the  means  of  the  many.  The  aim  of  all  just  and  economi- 
cal policy  sliould  be  not  merely  to  stimulate  the  greatest  production 
of  wealth,  but  to  distribute  among  the  greatest  number — not  an 
equal  but  an  equitable  distribution.  The  reverse  of  this  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  Republican  party  in  its  unjust  discriminations. 
The  result  of  this  policy  has  been  to  torture  industry,  to  turn  it 
from  its  natural  channel,  to  beget  antagonism  of  class  against 
fy  class,  each  trying  to  gain  advantage  by  legislative  favor.     Hence 

\  Jfl  private  wealth  and  public  want  abound,  and  we  have  the  anomaly 

■■  A  of  increased  wealth  and  no  diminution  of  poverty. 

\[  The  Democratic  party  in  its  platform  of  1856  declared  in  favor 

of  "progressive  free  trade  throughout  the  world,"  and  the  Re- 
publican party,  though  nominating  its  first  Presidential  candidate 
that  year,  and  seeking  popular  and  available  issues,  declined  to 
i  accept  the  Democratic  challenge.    With  the  exception  of  a  casual 

\  reference  in  1860  no  mention  was  made  of  the  tariff  in   a  Ke- 

ji  publican  national  convention  until  1872,  and  then  the  only  doc- 

trine advanced  was  a  tariff  for  revenue  with  incidental  protection. 
Adherence  to  this  policy  was  announced  in  succeeding  years,  but 
it  was  not  until  1888  that  the  party  openly  avowed  itself  in  favor 
of  a  tariff  for  protection  only — a  tariff  which  not  only  would  not 
raise  revenue,  but  would  reduce  it,  or  cut  it  off  altogether,  as  im- 
ports were  checked  or  entirely  prevented.  This  illustrates  the 
active  and  constant  advance  of  the  money  power. 

The  McKinley  Bill  was  a  complete  exponent  of  this  new,  un- 
fair, and  un-American  policy.     It  sought  to  reduce  revenue  by 
\  raising  duties,  and  permitted  the  home  manufacturer  to  fix  the 

J  amount  of  his  profits  by  allowing  him  to  determine  the  rate  of 

duty  to  be  paid  on  the  foreign  product,  or  to  destroy  competition, 
if  it  so  pleased  him,  by  duties  that  forbade  it.  To  sustain  the 
false  pretence  that  this  was  a  farmers'  tariff  the  duty  was  raised  on 
corn,  oats,  oatmeal,  wheat,  wheat  flour,  cheese,  butter,  and  hay, 
though  we  export  more  than  we  import  of  each  of  these  articles. 
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and  the  price  of  wheat,  whether  sold  here  or  abroad,  is  fixed  by 
the  price  in  London. 

The  reciprocity  features  of  the  bill  simply  intensify  the 
favoritism  displayed  by  its  promoters  and  ad?ocates.  They  are 
designed  to  create  a  market  for  onr  manufactured  goods,  which 
are  to  displace  so  much  of  our  agricultural  products.  At  least 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  our  exports  go  to  Europe  while  not  five 
per  cent,  go  to  South  America.  Over  fifty  per  cent,  find  a 
market  in  Qreat  Britain,  chiefly  products  of  agriculture.  Our  coffee 
from  Bi*azil  is  mostly  paid  for  in  wheat  and  cotton  sold  in  London. 
Reciprocity  of  this  kind  is  intended  to  encourage  trade  with  South 
America  and  discourage  trade  with  Europe ;  to  assist  our  manu- 
facturers in  disposing  of  their  wares  to  the  south  of  us  and  to 
lessen  the  opportunities  of  onr  farmers  to  sell  their  products  to 
the  east  of  us.  Our  farmers  want  the  best  market  for  their  wheat 
and  cotton,  with  the  privilege  of  cheap  manufactured  goods — it 
is  denied  them.  Manufacturers  desire  the  best  market  for  their 
goods  and  cheap  agricultural  products  in  return — it  is  accorded 
to  them. 

Our  manufacturers  contend  for  cheap  freights,  subsidized 
fleets,  and  fi*ee  trade  with  South  America.  They  have  their  way ; 
reciprocity  is  for  them.  Our  farmers  would  like  the  same  privi- 
leges in  Oreat  Britain  and  all  Europe  that  manufacturers  seek  in 
Brazil  and  other  South  American  countries,  but  they  can't  get  it. 

Free  trade  for  our  manufacturers  in  South  America  is  reci- 
procity, and  all  right ;  reciprocity  for  our  farmers  in  Europe 
would  be  free  trade,  and,  of  course,  is  all  wrong. 

The  same  spirit  of  favoritism  and  close  adherence  to  special 
interests  has  all  along  characterized  the  financial  policy  of  the 
administration.  The  entire  weight  of  its  powerful  influence  has 
been  thrown  on  the  side  of  the  advocates  of  the  single  gold  stand- 
ard, who,  successful  in  demonetizing  silver  in  1873,  have  ever 
since  been  earnestly  aggressive  in  their  endeavors  to  make  money, 
which  they  control,  dear,  and  everything  that  money  buys, 
cheap.  In  spite  of  the  law  of  1878  which  declares  standard  silver 
dollars  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  the  ad- 
ministration has  continued  to  treat  the  more  than  400,000,000  of 
these  dollars  since  coined  as  mere  token  money,  redeemable  like 
paper  money  in  gold,  and  it  refused,  with  plenty  of  them  in  the 
treasury,  to  discharge  a  part  of  our  bonded  debt,  preferring  to 
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continue  it  rather  than  pay  it  in  silver.  And  this^  too^  in  tl 
face  of  a  resolution  of  Congress  adopted  fourteen  years  ago  bj 
two-thirds  majority  in  each  House  that  payment  of  the  pnbl 
debt  in  silver  was  in  violation  of  no  contract  and  in  derogation  < 
no  creditor's  right. 

The  **  Force  Bill  '* — happily  never  enacted  into  law— wi 
directly  in  line  with  this  policy  of  a  popular  government  by 
part  of  the  people  for  their  own  benefit.  The  Southern  State 
are  opposed  to  special  privileges  arising  from  either  a  protectiv 
tariff  or  the  single  gold  standard.  Without  Federal  interferenc 
they  will  continue  to  send  representatives  in  favor  of  constitu 
tioual  money  and  constitutional  revenue  laws.  Their  determine 
opposition  to  a  Uepublicau  tariff  and  financial  legislation  is  reaso; 
enough,  in  the  opinion  of  these  specialists,  why  their  election 
should  be  controlled  from  the  Federal  capital  and  by  the  Kepnl 
licau  party. 

The  limitations  of  this  article  will  not  admit  farther  discnasioi] 
The  errors  of  this  administration  and  its  policy  may  be  summer 
up  as  follows  :  First,  restrictions  on  commerce  ;  second,  burden 
on  agriculture ;  third,  bounties  to  manufacturers ;  fourth,  ei 
cessive  taxation  ;  fifth,,  profligate  expenditure  of  the  people^ 
money  ;  sixth,  contraction  of  the  currency ;  seventh,  Feden 
interference  with  State  elections. 

These  are  enough  to  defeat  the  claim  of  the  present  adminif 
tration  and  the  Republican  party  to  a  continuance  in  power. 

A.  H.  Colquitt. 
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BY   KABL  BLIND. 


You  ask  me  to  give  an  article  "showing  the  result  of  the 
labors  of  great  reyolntionists  in  our  times,  and  the  acquiescence 
of  the  European  world  in  projects  which  were  regarded  as  wholly 
destrnotive  and  inherently  evil.'^  It  is  a  vast  subject  on  which  a 
great  deal  might  be  said.  Still,  in  accordance  with  your  wish,  I 
will  dash  off  a  brief  sketch,  adding  those  anecdotal  points  and 
reminiscences  which  you  suggest.  Let  me  begin  with  a  republic  ! 
When  we  were  young,  the  Swiss  Confederacy  was  an  ill-assorted 
conglomerate  of  aristocratically-goyerned  or  priest-ridden  cantons, 
each  of  which  maintained  its  own  sovereignty,  to  the  detriment 
of  all  political  cohesion.  An  ultramontane  Separatist  League 
(Sonderbund)  was  eating  into  its  vitals.  Neighboring  monarch- 
ical powers,  jealous  of  the  progress  of  popular  freedom,  or 
aiming  at  the  dismemberment  of  the  Alpine  Commonwealth 
(this  was  the  design  of  the  French  Government),  did  their  utmost, 
in  order  to  tear  o^  some  slice  of  Swiss  territory,  to  favor  the  schemes 
of  the  Jesuitic  Secessionists,  and  to  prevent  the  reform  of  Switzer- 
land at  large.  The  political  helplessness  and  disgrace  of  that 
loosely-knit  Confederacy  was  looked  upon  by  royalist  reaction- 
aries as  a  mainstay  of  European  order. 

I  vividly  remember  the  breathless  interest  with  which  we  fol- 
lowed for  years  the  attempts  made  by  the  revolutionary  free  corps 
of  "  Young  Switzerland,"  as  it  was  called,  to  unseat  the  priestlings 
and  the  haughty  patricians  in  various  cantons.  I  recollect  the 
delight  with  which  the  successful  barricade  fight  and  democratic 
revolution  of  Geneva  was  hailed.  That  local  revolution  was  the 
harbinger  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  Liberals  over  the  **  Sonder- 
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bund  "  wliich  took  place  in  1847.  the  first  token  of  German  sjm 
pathy  was  sent  in  that  year  to  the  Tagsatzung — that  is^  to  the  repre 
seutatives  of  the  Swiss  people — from  Mannheim^  then  one  of  thi 
headquarters  of  Kadicalism.  The  address  was  drawn  up  by  thi 
writer  of  these  recollections^  and  passed  for  being  a  bold  step  indeed 
so  oppressive  and  so  tyrannically  Argus-eyed  was  the  rule  of  thi 
princely  Diet  at  Frankfort.  Switzerland,  regenerated  by  th( 
overthrow  of  the  Separatist  League  in  a  series  of  battles,  gainec 
immensely  in  freedom  and  national  unity  as  well  as  in  militar 
effectiveness.  In  most  cantons  an  excellent  system  of  populai 
instruction  has  since  been  introduced.  A  citizen  army  of  ove] 
200,000,  with  an  additional  landsturm  or  last  levy  of  262,000 
guards  the  independence  of  the  country.  No  power  at  presen 
thinks  of  encroaching  upon  Swiss  sovereignty  or  territorial  integ 
rity.  In  some  ways  the  constitution  of  the  mountain  republic  ha 
latterly  even  served  as  a  model  for  France  ;  namely,  as  regard 
the  election  of  the  executive,  including  its  president,  by  the  com 
bined  two  legislatures  {Stdnde-Rath  and  National-Rath).  Ha< 
this  been  done  in  France  as  far  back  as  1848  instead  of  appealinj 
to  the  ignorant  masses  for  the  election  of  a  president,  Loui 
Napoleon  would  never  have  had  a  chance  of  rising  to  supreme 
power,  and  twenty  years  of  vile  despotism  might  have  been  spanx 
to  that  country. 

I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  too  much  on  what  has  been  achieved  ii 
Germany.  Time  WiiH  when  her  prisons  were  filled  with  thousundi 
of  men,  young  and  old,  whose  crime  consisted  in  having  aspirec 
to  the  restoration  of  our  unity  as  a  nation  and  to  the  convoca 
tiou  of  a  parliament.  The  flower  of  our  university  youth  wen 
kept  for  years  in  dungeons.  A  "  Central  Commission  of  Politica 
Inquisition,*'  established  at  Mayeuce,  extended  its  ramifications 
everywhere.  The  national  tricolor,  secretly  worn  by  students  undei 
the  shirt,  was  treated  as  a  symbol  of  high  treason.  Eminem 
patriots,  like  Jahn  and  Arndt,  who  had  powerfully  aided  in  th( 
overthrow  of  the  Napoleonic  yoke,  were  subjected  to  the  meanest 
persecution,  although  their  political  moderation,  their  adherence 
to  kingly  government,  was  beyond  a  doubt. 

All  this  occurred  soon  after  the  wars  of  Liberation,  when  the 
German  people  had  sacrificed  their  blood  and  their  treasure  in  s 
tremendous  struggle.  The  princes,  restored  to  power,  broke  in 
many  cases  all  faith  and  promises  made  in  the  hour  of  danger.    The 
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Prussian  king.  Frederick  William  III.,  was  foremost  in  this  perfidy. 
No  parliament  was  granted  by  him,  in  spite  of  his  solemn  promise. 
The  same  in  Austria.  In  both  countries  it  required  an  armed 
rising,  a  fight  on  the  barricades,  in  1848,  before  the  people's 
wishes  were  fulfilled  and  their  rights  acknowledged. 

The  French  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  and  the  Polish  rising 
which  came  in  its  wake,  had  for  some  time  given  a  fresh  spur  to 
the  hopes  of  German  Liberals.  Curiously  enough,  however, 
shortly  before  1848,  some  of  the  best  men,  weary  of  waiting, 
seemed  to  lose  much  of  their  confidence  in  a  near  future  of 
deliverance.  This  strain  of  melancholy  feeling  I  detected  in 
several  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Liberal  cause,  who  thfin 
honored  me  with  their  fullest  trust,  in  spite  of  the  great  dis- 
similarity in  our  ages.  I  remember  such  conversations  with  Adam 
von  Itzstein  and  Welcker,  the  prominent  champions  of  the  Con- 
stitutional movement,  and  with  Professor  Kapp,  the  philosopher, 
all  members  of  the  Baden  Chamber.  Kapp  imagined  '^  a  hundred 
years  might  elapse  before  a  fresh  great  Revolution  would  come." 
Even  Frederick  Hecker,  who,  with  Gustav  von  Struve,  after- 
wards bravely  led  the  Republican  rising  of  1848,  had  a  few  years 
before,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  resolved  upon  p!^chLg  his  tent  in 
Algeria,  never  to  see  Germany  again.  Hecker  was  then  in  the 
prime  of  life,  not  far  advanced  beyond  thirty,  but  in  his  tem- 
perament given  to  sudden  ups  and  downs.  I  do  not  know  how 
it  was  that  some  of  us,  much  younger  than  he,  foresaw  with 
certainty,  as  in  a  bright  vision,  what  was  inevitably  coming.  J 
seemed  a  thousand  pities  that  a  force  like  Hecker  should  be  lost. 
An  address  of  Heidelberg  citizens,  suggested  and  drawn  up  by  me 
and  sent  to  him,  recalled  Hecker  from  his  Algerian  roamings  and 
projects  to  serve  in  the  Baden  Chamber.  All  over  Germany,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  Revolution,  which  broke  out  a  few  yeai-s 
later,  there  was  no  name  more  popular  among  the  masses  than  his. 

I  pass  over  the  dynastic  Reign  of  Terror  which  came  after  the 
defeat  of  the  popular  upheaval,  as  well  as  over  the  ^'  fratricidal 
war  '*  of  1866  and  the  truly  glorious  war  of  1870-71.  Looking  at 
the  present  German  Empire,  I  confess  I  am  one  of  those  who  do 
not  regard  our  national  unity  as  complete  without  our  former 
federal  provinces  of  Austria,  which  we  lost  in  1866.  Nor  do  I, 
considering  what  even  Italy  has  achieved,  admire  the  complicated 
system  of  the  existing  German  constitution^  let  alone  parlia- 
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mentary  government  in  the  true  popular  sense.  Still,  thinkin 
of  the  days  when  we  had,  ever  and  anon,  to  go  to  prison  under 
charge  of  high  treason — a  fate  once  shared  even  by  my  wife — when 
for  the  sake  of  a  united  and  free  Germany,  we  fought,  with  arm 
in  hand,  were  court-martialled,  and  loaded  with  chains  daj 
and  night  in  underground  casemates  ;  remembering  all  thL 
tumultuous  strife  and  those  sufferings  in  solitary  confinemeni 
within  fortress  walls,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  some  snccea 
has  been  acliieved,  in  spite  of  that  temporary  terrible  rcactiou 
which  in  1849  swept  hundreds  of  thousands  into  a  gory  grave 
or  into  exile  in  distant  lands.  Germany  has  now  a  central  par 
liiiment  of  her  own.  The  censorship  of  the  press  is  abolished. 
Xo  longer  are  criminal  charges  before  her  courts  of  justice  dealt 
with  in  Fecret  by  Government-appointed  judges;  but  juries  decide 
now,  in  accordance  with  our  oldest  national  custom.  Communal 
self-administration  also  has  become  a  reality.  A  uniform  criminal 
code  and  a  common  code  of  civil  procedure  have  been  introduced. 
There  is  uniformity  of  coin,  weight,  and  measure  now  ;  whereas, 
formerly,  each  State,  largo  or  small,  maintained,  in  all  these 
things,  a  system  of  its  own,  to  the  almost  incredible  disadvantage 
of  trade  and  commerce.  No  man  can  buy  himself  freo  any  more, 
by  money,  from  the  duty  of  defending  the  Fatherland,  as  was 
once  the  Ciise  in  some  German  States.  Schleswig-Uolstein,  which 
rose  heroically  in  1848-50,  but  was  betrayed  by  princely  gov- 
ernments, is  now  an  integral  part  of  Germany.  So  is  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  thanks  to  a  war  frivolously  forced  upon  us  by  France. 
■  Again,  a  navy  has  been  created,  and  thus  the  glorious  traditions 

of  our  Hanseatic  League  have  been  revived,  only  with  a  wider 
:   '  national  scope.     More  recently,  the  German  flag  has  been  planted 

in  colonies  beyond  sea.     All  these  results  are  in  accordance  with 
the  aims  of  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1848-49  ;  and  we  can 
but  hoi>e  that,  by  and  by,  there  will  be.  some  further  progress  in 
^^  i  the  sjimo  direction. 

;      jj  Was  not  Italy  once  *^a  mere  geographical  idea"?     Prince 

'    [  t  Metternich  satirically  said  so,  and  he  wanted  to  keep  her  in  that 

;   V  i  condition.     Even  when,  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  more  than 

'  f 5  ll  forty  years  ago,  republics  were  founded  at  Rome,  in  Tuscany, 

jf;  y  and  in  Venice,  the  outlook  soon  became  gloomy  again  for  the 

'{.'l  i  Italian  nation.      French   and  Austrian  troops   overthrew  these 

■  Jj  i'.  commonwealths.     A  belief  gained  ground  amongst  but  too  many 
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that  long  political  subjection  had  rendered  the  people  of  the 
peninsula  unfit  for  a  sustained  strenuous  effort. 

Hero,  a.little  personal  fact  may  be  mentioned.  When  at  Paris, 
in  1849,  as  a  member  of  a  diplomatic  mission  from  revolutionized 
southwestern  Germany,  I  found  the  French  capital  in  complete  tur- 
moil, owing  to  the  attack  made  by  the  army  of  Ijouis  Bonaparte 
upon  the  Roman  Republic,  which  was  then  governed  by  Mazzini, 
Saffi,  and  Armellini.  Under  the  leadership  of  Ledru-RoUin  and 
other  chiefs  of  the  "  Mountain  "  party,  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  to  overthrow  Napoleon.  The  great  demonstration 
in  the  streets  which  marched  along  the  Boulevards  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  was  disperaed  by  General  Changamier.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  very  point — the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  close  to  the 
Madeleine  Church — where  the  cavalry  rode  into  the  mass  of  men. 
By  the  merest  chance  I  narrowly  escaped  the  sword  thrust  of  one 
of  the  police,  who,  preceding  the  troops  for  the  seeming  purpose 
of  a  legal  dissolution  of  the  manifestation,  sprang  with  tiger-like 
agility  into  the  crowd  with  drawn  weapons. 

Being  some  days  afterwards — quite  without  reference  to  this 
event — arrested,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  as  one  impli- 
cated in  the  attempt  to  bring  succor  to  the  Roman  Republic,  I 
used  the  involuntary  leisure  afforded  me  in  the  prison  of  La 
Force  for  beginning  the  study  of  Italian.  I  did  so  in  a  doubly 
curious  way — namely,  first,  by  taking  up  Silvio  Pellico's  book, 
"My  Prison  Life,'*  wliich  had  a  French  translation  at  the  bottom  of 
each  page  ;  and  by  not  using  any  grammar  or  even  dictionary,  but 
going  straight  into  the  language,  with  the  aid  of  French  as  well  as 
Latin  lore.  Later  on  I  filled  up  the  gaps  by  a  more  systematic  ap- 
plication. What  I  thus  had  learned  in  prison,  from  the  work  of 
one  who  had  suffered  cruelly  in  dungeons  for  the  cause  of  his  own 
fatherland,  stood  me  afterwards  in  good  stead,  when  cooperating 
for  many  years  with  men  like  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  and  Saffi. 

What  dreary  years  of  apparent  hopelessness  they,  like  other 
exiles,  had  to  go  through  !  Ihad  known  Felice  Orsini,  and  I  re- 
member the  shudder  that  went  through  the  popular  parties  of 
Europe  when,  at  Parip,  on  a  gray  winter  morning,  amidst  snow- 
flakes  thickly  falling,  his  head  rolled  into  the  basket  of  the 
guillotine.  Again,  I  remember  the  confidential  preparatory 
meetings  held  in  Mazzini^s  little  room  for  that  Sicilian  rising  of 
1860,  into  the  planning  of  which  Garibaldi — for  reasons  I  cannot 
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here  explain — was  at  first  not  initiated.  Yet,  after  the  insoir 
tion  had  been  kept  f  ally  alive  for  six  weeks  nnder  Rosolino  Pi 
it  was  by  the  landing  of  the  Thousand  that  the  leader  of  the  B 
Shirts  brought  that  revolution  to  a  tiiumphant  issue.  I  remei 
ber  the  special  message  Garibaldi  sent  to  me  through  a  trusty  p 
son  before  he  started  for  the  heroic  expedition  which  failed 
Aspromonte.  He  wished  to  inform  me  of  the  urgent  reaso 
which  compelled  him  to  act,  so  as  to  prevent  a  dark  plot  hatch 
between  Napoleon  III.  and  Batazzi — a  plot  directed  both  agaii 
Mexican  independence  and  against  Germany  on  the  Bhine.  1 1 
member  the  confidential  conversation  I  had  with  Garibaldi  at  t! 
Isle  of  Wight  in  1864,  before  his  triumphant  entry  into  Londo 
when,  as  the  appointed  speaker  of  the  London  Germans,  I  pi 
sented  to  him,  in  company  with  Freiligrath,  Einkel,  and  a  nui 
ber  of  prominent  compatriots,  an  address  of  welcome.  Venice  w 
then  not  gained  yet  for  Italy,  nor  was  her  natural  capital^  Bom< 

The  dreams  of  Italian  patriots,  at  least  as  regards  the  unity 
their  nation,  are  now  realized.  No  longer  is  the  peninsula 
mere  '*  geographical  idea."  Though  not  a  republic,  the  count 
is  at  any  rate  not  troubled  by  any  complication  of  differe 
dynastic  interests.  Much  has  yet  to  be  done  for  the  material  w< 
fare  of  the  peasant  and  artisan  classes.  Proper  stress  is  laid  up< 
this — as  I  find  from  private  intercourse — by  that  eminent  histo 
ian  and  statesman.  Professor  Villari,  now  a  member  of  the  Cabine 
who  came  last  year  to  London  as  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Inte 
Parliamentary  Conference  of  deputies  from  various  countrie 
If  France  and  Russia  were  not  possible  causes  of  disturban^ 
to  the  peace  of  Europe ;  if  Italy,  happily  bound  in  alliam 
with  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  for  mutual  defence,  we 
not  compelled,  by'^he  dangers  lurking  in  the  West  and  the  Eas 
to  keep  up  costly  armaments  on  land  and  on  sea,  the  betterii 
of  the  lot  of  her  working  classes  would  certainly  be  an  easier  tasl 
**  But  expensive  as  these  armaments  are,  it  would  cost  Italy  muc 
more,*'  as  the  Riforma  has  rightly  said,  '*  if  she  were  to  h 
herself  open  to  the  risk  of  an  attack." 

This  is  the  third  French  Republic  since  1792.    With  whate; 
thusiasm  was  its  second  proclamation  hailed,  in  1848,  througho 
Europe  !      Unfortunately  the    peasant    masses — two-thirds, 
more,  of  the  population  at  that  time — were  still  sunk  in  ignc 
ance  ;  thanks  to  the  outrageous  state  of  popular  instructio 
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which  had  been  neglected  in  spite  of  the  many  revolutions  the 
country  had  gone  through.  In  many  departments,  in  1848,  more 
than  seventy-five  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  write.  Even 
so  late  as  1865,  there  were  departments  with  60,  65,  69,  72,  and 
75 >4  per  cent,  similarly  situated.  I  recollect  that  in  1848  there 
were  peasants  who  believed  Napoleon  I.  to  be  still  alive,  and  that 
the  Bonapartean  Pretender,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, was  this  identical  ^e/tV  caporal.  Other  peasants  were  made 
to  believe  by  reactionary  agents  that  King  Tjouis  Philippe  had 
been  driven  from  power  by  a  palace  revolution,  in  which  Duke 
Rollin  (le  Due  Rollin,  that  is,  Ledru-Rollin)  and  his  courtesan, 
La  Martine  (Lamartine),  were  the  chief  actors  !  When  Napoleon 
III.,  in  1854,  paid  a  visit  at  the  English  Court,  he,  with  cynical 
amusement,  told  the  Prince  Consort  that  on  his  way  with  the 
Empress  Eugenie  to  Biarritz  the  people  through  a  large  portion 
of  the  South  of  France  cried  :  •'  Vive  Marie  Louise  f  (The  con- 
sort of  Napoleon  I.).  Napoleon  III.  also  told  Prince  Albert  that 
on  a  former  journey  he  had  heard  cries  of  :  *'Enfin  viold  le  vieux 
revenu  /''    ("  At  last  the  old  one  has  come  back  !  *') 

With  so  backward  an  agricultural  population,  great  care  ought 
to  have  been  taken  as  regards  the  system  of  political  suffrage.  The 
whole  class  of  electors  under  Louis  Philippe  had  not  comprised 
more  than  about  200,000,  an  absurdly  small  number  among  about 
35,000,000  people  ;  that  is,  something  like  10,000,000  males.  Yet 
it  was  no  less  a  mistake  to  extend  the  suffrage  the  day  after  the 
Revolution  of  February  to  the  whole  male  population.  At  all 
events,  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  ought  to  have  been 
made  a  condition  to  the  exercise  of  the  vote.  And,  furthermore, 
electoral  districts  might  have  been  so  arranged  for  a  while  as  to 
give  to  the  more  cultured  cities  a  proportionately  larger  repre- 
sentation than  to  the  benighted  country  districts;  all  this,  it 
need  not  be  said,  only  as  protective  measures  for  the  time  being, 
until  the  rural  males  should  become  better  educated. 

This  is  a  question  on  which  I  have  had  many  an  earnest  dis- 
cussion, during  long  years  of  proscription,  with  Ledru-BoUin 
(*nhe  Father  of  Universal  Suffrage  *')>  Lonis  Blanc,  and  other 
French  friends.  Ledru-Rollin  certainly  would  never  hear  of 
such  restric^^ions.  His  name  was  too  much  historically  bound  up 
with  the  introduction  of  unlimited  universal  suffrage.  Louis 
Blanc,  privately,  readily  acknowledged  the  force  of  arguments 
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which  had  the  maiutenance  of  the  Republican  cause  for  the 
object.  Stilly  he,  like  some  others,  always  euded  by  saying  thi 
lie  dared  not  move  in  the  matter.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  g 
back  upon  a  measure  of  that  kind,  if  once  it  is  passed.  Lookin 
at  the  course  of  events  no  one  can  deny  that  universal  and  eqni 
suffrage,  without  any  modification,  has  given  France  twent 
years  of  political  serfdom  under  Napoleon,  and  finally  brongb 
about  for  her  a  great  downfall  as  regards  European  standing. 

Very  few  French  Republicans — to  this,  too,  I  must  testify,  how 
ever  reluctantly — foresaw  the  full  danger  involved  in  Louis  Bons 
parte's  election  as  President.  How  often  we  were  at  issue  witl 
them  between  1849  and  1851,  in  pointing  out  the  probability  o 
the  success  of  a  coup  d'etat,  unless  they  were  able  to  fore 
stall  it  by  timely  action  !  Our  friends  uniformly  underrates 
the  capabilities  of  **  Badinguet "  or  of  that  gang  of  needy  adven 
turers  who  surrounded  him.  '*Even  if  he  attempted  a  coup  cT  etat,^ 
they  often  said,  *'  he  would  fall  under  the  weight  of  uuiversa 
derision  V  They  were  badly  awakened  from  their  optimistic 
dream  in  the  night  of  December  2.  I  may  add  that  I  va 
startled,  a  few  years  ago,  on  finding  that  the  Boulanger  danger  wai 
equally  underrated  by  my  French  Republican  friends — not  onlj 
by  the  younger  ones  who  had  not  had  the  experience  of  the  ^^raduai 
coming  up  of  Napoleon  III.,  but  even  by  some  of  the  older  gener 
ation,  who  had  themselves  gone  through  imprisonment,  transpor- 
tation, an<l  exile  under  Louis  Bonaparte.  This  want  of  judgment 
in  men  otherwise  distinguished  as  writers  or  scientists,  and  ever 
prominent  in  political  affairs,  impressed  me  most  painfully.  ] 
wrote  to  them  letter  after  letter  full  of  warning.  It  is  true,  when 
the  danger  had  at  last  come  to  a  head,  and  a  few  more  days  oi 
hesitation  might  again  have  decided  the  fate  of  the  Republic  in 
the  Cjesiuean  sense,  all  these  friends  at  last  saw  clearly  into  the 
matter  ;  each  of  them,  by  letter,  then  acknowledged  to  me,  with  a 
degree  of  contrition,  that  he  had  been  wofully  in  error  as  to  the 
character,  the  aims,  and  objects  of  Boulanger. 

The  neglected  intellectual  condition  of  the  peasant  population 
had  been  a  main  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  French  Republic 
Jt  j!  of  1848.     Another   cause  was    the    impracticable    communistic 

i'i  i  theory  which  had  gained  hold  on  a  numerically  small  but  ardenth 

'  active  group  of   Democrats,  whose  propaganda  culminated  at 

Paris  in  the  terrible  street  battles  of  June,  1848.     It  is  now  a 
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well-established  historical  fact  that  Bonapartist  and  RoyaliBt 
agents  had  helped  to  fan  the  flame  of  this  insurrection  for  pur- 
poses of  their  own.  Victor  Schoelcher,  the  veteran  French 
Senator,  proved  this  years  ago ;  and  Louis  Blanc,  too.  Socialist 
IIS  he  was,  acknowledged  it.  When  the  alienated  brothers 
of  the  Republican  party,  the  Moderates  and  the  Socialists, 
had  grasped  each  other  by  the  throat,  and  thousands  haJ 
been  killed  or  transported,  the  prospects  of  the  Napoleonic  Pre- 
tender became  brighter :  for  he  posed  on  the  one  hand  as  a  "  Savior 
of  Society''  and  *^  Restorer  of  Order,*'  and  yet,  on  the  other,  tried 
to  keep  in  touch  with  advanced  Socialists. 

Add  to  this  that,  unhappily,  the  Republican  party,  in  a  great 
many  of  its  members,  was  tainted  then  with  the  policy  of  conquest 
in  the  direction  of  the  Rhine.  Prom  such  policy  to  Csesarism  is 
but  a  step.  Republicans  and  Bonapartists  had  often  been  mixed 
up  in  a  common  conspiracy,  both  under  the  Bourbon  Res- 
toration and  under  Louis  Philippe.  *'  To  tear  up  the  Treaty  of 
1815  ^ — ^by  which  Germany,  after  all,  had  simply  reacquired  a 
portion  of  her  own,  and  the  Netherlands  had  been  restored  to  her 
independence — was  a  common  expression  of  French  Democrats  and 
Imperialists  for  many  years  I  have  had  bitter  personal  experi- 
ence of  this  state  of  feeling  among  my  French  friends.  Whilst 
upholding  their  Republican  cause  in  public  I  had  many  a  private 
encounter  with  them  on  this  hankering  after  the  Rhine  frontier 
all  along  the  river.  With  frequent  entreaty  I  urged  the  better- 
minded  among  them,  shortly  before  the  war  of  1870,  to  do  all  in 
their  power  towards  preventing  an  outbreak  of  hostilities,  "  as  it 
could  only  entail  a  signal  defeat,  and  a  well-merited  one,  upon 
their  country.'*   None  of  them  believed  in  this  latter  possibility. 

It  was  in  1869  that  one  of  those  aggressive  Chauvinists,  sud- 
denly losing  all  control  over  himself,  said,  in  my  own  house,  before 
compatriots  of  mine  :  "  When  France  shall  be  a  Republic  again, 
wc  shall  march  on  the  Rhine,  even  if  we  get  the  whole  of  Germany 
upon  our  back  !  {nUme  si  nous  aurions  toute  VAllemagne  sur  le 
dos)/'  I  replied:  "  Take  care  ;  for  if  once  you  have  her  on  your 
back,  you  will  not  get  rid  of  her  very  soon  !  {Prenez  garde/  Si, 
una  fois,  vous  Vaurez  sur  le  dos,  vous  ne  vous  dibarrasserez  pas 
d'elle  si  vite!) "  I  then  rose,  as  a  sign  that  further  conversation 
on  this  subject  was  not  desirable.  Our  fire-eating  French  friend, 
whom  I  had  never  before  suspected  of  such  sentiments,  and  with 
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whom  I  had  cooperated  until  theu  iu  the  heartiest  manner  in  the 
cause  of  Mexican  independence  and  of  President  Jaarez  againsi 
tlie  usurper  Maximilian,  soon  afterwards  made  his  exit. 

The  German  victories  practically  gave  France  the  Bepublic. 
Much  ha^been  done  within  the  last  few  years  to  found  a  thorough 
system  of  popular  instruction;  and  that  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  features  of  the  present  commonwealth — let  priestlings 
rave  as  much  as  they  like  against  a  ^'  Godless  Republic/'  In  the 
interest  of  European  freedom  iu  general  we  must  hope  that  that 
which  has  been  regained  through  defeat  on  the  battlefield  will 
not  be  jeopardized  anew  through  senseless  military  adventures. 
A  French  victory — the.  most  unlikely  thing  in  such  a  case — 
would  saddle  France  with  the  rule  of  the  successful  general,  when 
once  more  the  llepublic  would  go  down.  A  renewed  overthrow 
of  French  arms — which  may  be  predicted  with  safety — would  be 
the  overthrow  also  of  the  system  of  government  under  which  the 
defeat  had  taken  place.  Napoleon  I.,  when  beaten,  was  followed 
by  a  Bourbon  restoration.  Napoleon  III.,  when  beaten,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  llepublic.  The  Republic,  if  beaten,  would  have  to 
make  way  for  a  Royalist  regime.  All  sensible  wellwishers  of 
progress  anxiously  desire,  therefore,  the  maintenance  of  peace,  re- 
joicing meanwhile  in  the  continued  existence  of  the  third  Repub- 
lic, which  has  already  outlived  the  usual  span  of  life  of  the  various 
forms  of  government  in  France  since  her  great  Revolution. 

When  a  number  of  the  most  eminent  generals  and  statesmen  of 
Hungary  were  strung  upon  the  gallows  at  Arad,  in  1849,  there  were 
but  few  who  believed  in  the  future  resurrection  of  the  self-govern- 
ment of  that  country.  IIow  thankful  Magyar  exiles  were  for  any- 
thing which  a  levf  men  of  other  nationalities  did,  during  dreary 
years  of  oppression,  in  the  way  of  an  advocacy  of  the  claims  of 
their  nation  !  By  the  persistent  labor  of  Francis  Deak,  and 
through  the  victory,  first  of  the  Italian  cause  on  the  fields  of 
Lombardy,  and  then  of  Prussian  arms  against  Austria,  Hungary 
regained  her  autonomy  to  the  fullest  extent  conformable  with 
her  safety  against  Russian  and  Panslavic  designs.  She  is  one 
of  the  oldest  Parliamentary  countries  of  Europe,  and  her  Parlia- 
ment now  reigns  supreme.  Those  once  prosecuted  as  guilty  of 
high  treason  occupy  tiie  foremost  positions  in  the  land.  Kossuth 
himself  is  only  a  voluntary  exile.  Hungary  has  a  perfectly  free 
press,  and  the  largest  amount  of  self-administration  in  town,  Til- 
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lage,  and  country.  She  has  also  a  national  militia  of  her  own^  as 
a  safegaard  of  her  institutions.  In  short,  the  Hapsbnrg  dynasty 
has  had  to  bow  down  before  the  vanquished.  Sometimes  I  think 
of  the  evening  when  Count  Teleki,  after  a  friendly  dinner  at 
which  General  Elapka,  the  Oerman  poets  Freiligrath  and  Einkel, 
and  the  writer  of  this  article,  were  present,  left  London  to  go 
back  to  his  native  land,  where  soon  afterwards  he  mysteriously 
ended  his  life  by  a  revolver  shot.  When  I  compare  the  condition 
in  which  Hungary  was  even  then  with  what  it  is  now,  the  trans- 
formation is  only  a  degree  less  wonderful  than  the  one  effected  in 
Italy,  where  a  monument  is  being  raised  in  honor  of  Mazzini  by 
the  Government  and  the  Parliament  of  Italy,  the  king  himself 
contributing  100,000  lire. 

Shall  I  speak,  in  conclusion,  of  Poland  ?  I  have  seen  General 
Skrczynecki,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  war  of  Independence  of 
1830-31  ;  Lelewel,  the  historian  ;  and  Worczell,  the  ex-Senator, 
all  men  of  that  famous  and  heroic  rising  which  ended  with 
the  "restoration  of  order  at  Warsaw.*'  In  1849  I  aided,  in 
France,  in  the  negotiation  with  General  Mieroslawski  for 
bringing  him  over  to  a  command  during  the  German  Revolu- 
tion. I  have  known  General  Langiowicz,  the  Dictator  of  the 
Reyolution  of  1863-64.  Through  the  envoy  of  the  secret 
National  Government  at  Warsaw,  Mazzini,  Ledru-Rollin,  and  I 
had  been  informed,  many  weeks  beforehand,  of  the  very  day 
when  that  rising  would  begin,  which  took  the  whole  of  Europe 
by  surprise.  The  case  of  Poland  has,  therefore,  always  been 
present  to  my  mind.  But  though  Switzerland  has  been  re- 
formed in  our  time  ;  though  Germany  has  been  reconstructed  ; 
though  Italy  is  now  made  into  a  nation ;  though  France  has 
regained  her  republican  institutions  ;  and  though  Hungary  also 
iias  achieved  an  extraordinary  success,  Poland  still  awaits  her  re- 
embodiment.  To  most  men  that  may  seem  well-nigh  an  impossi- 
blity  now.  l^ct,  if  the  Russian  Government  were  heedless 
enough  to  venture  upon  an  aggression  in  Europe  which  would 
bring  upon  her  a  retribution  by  a  coalition  of  Powers,  even 
Poland  might  get  her  chance.  In  that  case,  the  present  gener- 
ation would,  in  all  likelihood,  see  a  notable  reconstruction,  tanta- 
mount to  the  building  up  of  a  protecting  wall  against  the  inroad 
of  a  political  barbarism  which  aims  at  "  making  Europe  Cossack. '* 

Karl  Blind. 
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A  SILVER  SENATOR  REVIEWED. 

BY  MURAT  HAL8TEAD. 


The  Hon.  Wm.  M.  •Stewart  of  Nevada,  Chairman  of  tht 
Senate  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining,  opens  his  interesting 
paper  on  "The  Rule  of  the  Gold  Kings  "  by  excepting  France 
from  his  general  denunciation  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  com- 
mercial world  upon  the  accusation  of  refusing  to  receive  silver 
coin  as  money  of  ultimate  payment.  Then  the  United  States  ia 
set  apart  as  "  treating  silver  coin  as  credit  money  ^  depending 
for  its  value  upon  a  promise  of  payment  of  gold  ;  and  all  admin- 
istrations of  the  Tretisury  Department  are  charged  with  discrim- 
inating against  silver  and  in  favor  of  gold  in  the  payment  of 
national  obligations. 

France  values  silver,  under  the  ratio,  three  per  cent,  higher 
than  we  do,  and  maintains  silver  legal-tender  coin,  precisely  as  we 
do,  by  refusing  to  silver  the  liberty  of  the  mint,  or  equality  with 
gold  at  the  mint,  and  by  providing,  as  we  do,  for  the  redemption 
of  *' silver  as  credit  money, ^*  by  covering  the  margin — by  which, 
under  the  coinage  ratio,  it  is  of  less  market  value  than  gold — with 
the  more  steady  and  precious  metal.  The  maintenance  of  bimetal- 
lism in  Prance  is  by  the  limitation  of  the  coinage  of  the  cheaper 
j^  #  metal.     Senator  Voorhoes,  in  The  North  Americak  Review. 

making  a  plea  for  silver,    held    that    the  French   mint   was, 

ias    it    had    been    for  generations,    free  to  silver  as  to  gold ; 
\,  but    Senator     Stewart    mentions     that    "France,     in     1875, 

'81'  ceased    to    coin    silver."      The    Senator    does   not    undertake 


to  say  why  Prance  so  long  ago  *^ ceased  to  coin"  the  metal 
fal.  beholds  in  such  high  estimation.     She  did  so  because  8h«  had 

j  jj?  as  much  of  it  as  she  could  safely  undertake  to  redeem  with  gold, 

]    i-^  knowing  perfectly  that  the  value  of  the  silver  coin  as  a  basis  was 

;    ';'  the  market  value,  and  that  all  above  that,  on  the  face  of  the  coin. 
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was  artificial,  and  must  be  made  good,  on  demand,  in  gold.  There 
is  no  one  in  France  who  does  not  know,  or  seem  to  know,  that 
free  silver  coinage  would  mean  the  silver  standard,  and  that  this 
relegation  of  gold  to  the  condition  of  merchandise,  and  its  conse- 
quent banishment,  would  be  a  misfortune  of  the  firat  magnitude  ; 
and  the  degradation  of  the  public  credit  of  France  is  not  a  thing 
possible  with  the  knowledge,  consent,  and  advocacy  of  the  French 
people. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  says  our  administrations  of  the 
Treasury  Department  have  since  1873  discriminated  against  sil- 
ver coin  and  in  favor  of  gold  coin  in  the  payment  of  national  ob- 
ligations, and  that  France  pays  the  publtc  creditors  in  gold  and 
silver,  **  whichever  is  most  beneficial  or  convenient  for  the  Gov- 
ernment ;"  and  here  the  Senator  ventures  to  contrast  the  admin- 
istrations of  France  and  the  United  States,  stating  that  the 
French  have  obeyed  and  the  United  States  disregarded  the  law. 
The  Senator  from  Nevada  is  as  completely  in  error  in  this  as  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  was  in  his  presumption  that  free  silver 
coinage  prevailed  in  France,  and  had  done  so  for  seventy-five 
years. 

There  is  a  true  distinction  in  the  management  of  coin  by  the 
French  and  ourselves  that  should  be  carefully  noted,  that  false 
assumptions  may  be  better  defined.  The  French  are  a  specie- 
handling  people.  Enormous  amounts  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
coin  are  in  the  pockets  of  the  French,  preferred  to  paper.  We 
prefer  paper.  There  is  more  silver  in  circulation  in  France  than 
in  the  United  States,  because  the  French  would  rather  have  it 
than  paper  representatives  of  money.  Americans  prefer  the 
silver  certificates  to  the  silver  coin,  or  to  gold  as  we  coin  it.  If 
there  is  a  fault  in  the  Government  in  this  association  it  is  because 
we  coin  gold  in  pieces  too  large  to  circulate  freely,  and  issue 
paper  in  notes  too  small — in  the  one  case  providing  gold  in  shape 
for  reserves,  and  in  the  other  consulting  the  popular  convenience. 
It  is  perhaps  an  American  preference  that  it  is  better  to  wear  out 
the  paper  than  the  gold  or  the  silver. 

It  should  be  taken  into  consideration  also  that  the  United 
States  is  a  silver-producing  country  and  France  is  not,  and  we, 
therefore,  have  favored  silver  by  forcing  its  coinage  and  purchas- 
ing it  in  great  quantities  as  a  basis  for  notes.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  is  not  as  specific  as  he  should  be  when  he  charges  that 
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hostility  to  silver  has  been  the  policy  of  all  admiaistratious  ainc 
1873.  It  was  ill  that  year  that  what  the  Senator  regardB  aa  th 
crime  of  the  century  was  committed.  This  he  styles  the  d< 
monetizatiou  of  gilver.  The  awful  event  was  the  dropping  of  tli 
coinage  of  the  sundard  silver  dollar^  during  a  time  of  profoun 
suspension  of  specie  payments^  and  the  temporary  snbstitncion  c 
the  '*  trade  dollar."  There  was  no  silver  or  gold  in  circalatioii 
Before  reaching  specie  payments,  the  argument  preTailed  tha 
debts  made  when  ^'gold  and  silver''  always  meant  ''coin 
should  not  be  payable  in  one  metal  only ;  and  the  coinage  of  silve 
in  legal  tender  form  was  resumed.  In  the  eighty  years  befor 
the  -'demonetization  of  silver''  we  had  coined  eight  millions  a 
silver  dollars ;  in  the  eighteen  years  following  this  frightfa 
'^  crime"  we  coined  four  hundred  millions  of  silver  dollars.  Whei 
half  dollars  were  unlimited  lawful  money  we  coined  in  that  fom 
eighty- two  millions  of  dollars.  In  the  eighty  years  before  thi 
awful  crime  of  the  century,  discrimination  against  silver,  wa 
perpetrated,  we  coined  ninety  millions  of  lawful  money  in  al 
amounts,  in  silver,  and,  in  less  than  one-fourth  that  number  o 
years  since,  we  have  coined  more  than  four  times  that  sum  of  th< 
standard  silver  dollar.  This  is  surely  the  most  startling  forn 
that  hostility  to  a  money  metal  ever  took. 

As  one  Senator  recently  remarked  to  another  on  the  floor  o 
the  Senate,  "  gold  coin "  mortgages  in  California  being  undei 
discussion,  '*  Do  not  let  it  occur  again."  The  honorable  Senator 
wlio  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining,  sayi 
the  Crovernmcnt  discriminates  against  its  own  money,  if  it  hap 
pens  to  be  silver.  Is  it  then  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  for« 
the  money  metal  that  is  the  cheaper  upon  .its  creditors  ?  Hon 
sliould  Congressmen  be  paid  their  wages  ?  How  are  they  paid  ! 
They  can  take  gold,  silver,  or  paper,  as  they  please,  and  theii 
preference  is  paper,  and  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  is  of  silver  cer- 
tilicates.  Should  they  be  forced  to  take  the  silver  coin  itself 
|t  Would  there  be  propriety  and  public  beneficence  in  refusing  th« 

honorable  Senator  from  Nevada  *'  gold  coin  "  if  he  should  call  foi 
it  ?  The  Senator  is  mistaken  in  assuming  that  public  obligatiom 
are  paid  exclusively  in  gold.  Public  and  private  debts  are  paid 
all  over  this  country  in  silver  paper.  The  gold  and  gold  certifi' 
cates  are  held  in  reserve.  The  iittempt  to  force  the  silver  stand- 
ard has  been  marked  by  the  men  who  do  business  in  money,  anr 
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they  propose  in  that  event  to  make  a  profit  on  the  premium  on 
gold  and  are  prepared  to  do  it. 

Meanwhile,  debts  are  paid  in  silver  certificates.  Only  abroad 
is  the  question  raised  that  a  silver  certificate  may  not  be  worth  as 
much  as  a  gold  certificate ;  and  here  the  silver  agitation  merely 
causes  a  reserve  of  gold.  It  is,  of  course,  the  depreciated  money 
that  runs  first  through  the  channels  of  commerce.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  denounces  those  who  hold,  as  he  says,  that  silver 
money  is  not  honest  money,  and  he  includes  in  the  sweep  of  his 
wrath  both  the  political  parties,  and  quotes,  to  assail,  ex-President 
Cleveland  and  President  Harrison.  The  Senator  is  not  delicately 
choice  and  accurate  in  his  language.  Silver  money  is  as  honest 
as  any  other  money,  so  long  as  it  is  as  good  as  the  best  in  pur- 
chasing power.  It  possesses  an  intrinsic  value  measured  by  the 
world's  standard — ^gold,  that  has  rendered  it  at  the  lowest  point 
worth  66}  cents  on  the  dollar  more  in  itself  than  the  paper  dollar. 
In  redeeming  paper,  gold  has  to  make  good  one  hundred  cents  on 
the  dollar,  but  the  margin  on  silver  that  has  to  be  made  up  is 
only  33^  cents.  The  dishonesty  would  be  in  dropping  from  the 
gold  to  the  silver  standard,  reducing  in  ability  to  buy  in  market 
all  salaries,  pensions,  life-insurance  policies,  building-association 
certificates,  wages,  and  bank  accounts  at  least  one-third.  This 
would  be  equivalent  to  debasing  the  coinage,  and  repudiation  to 
the  extent  of  thirty-three  per  cent.  The  fact  is  so,  and  it  is  no 
abuse  to  state  it  Behind  this  stalks  the  ancient  and  hideous 
spectre  of  fiat  money. 

Clearly  the  free  coinage  of  silver  would  not  increase  the 
value  of  the  metal  in  market.  The  silver  miners  themselves, 
if  they  could  escape  from  the  obscurations  of  the  lingo  of  the 
devotees  and  the  demagogues  of  silver  and  the  speculators  in  its 
variations,  would  comprehend  that  free  coinage  or  the  silver 
standard  would  yield  no  profit  to  them.  Swapping  silver  with 
themselves  could  not  enrich  them  any  more  than  swapping 
pocket-knives  enriched  the  boys.  The  conditions  of  the  silver 
question  demand  radical  and  decisive  action  by  the  Government. 
There  ought  to  be  free  coinage  of  silver,  but  not  at  the  present 
ratio.  The  ratio  surely  is  no  sacred  thing.  It  has  been  often 
changed,  and  there  never  was  so  great  a  demand  for  change  as 
now.  Of  course  it  would  be  well  if  the  required  change  could 
be  made  through  a  common  understanding  among  the  nations. 
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We  ghall  never  have  that,  however,  while  onr  silver  agitato 
give  to  the  European  money  centres  the  hope  that  thej  can  e: 
change  European  silver  for  American  gold.  They  will  come  i 
our  terms  in  dealing  with  silver  when  they  know  it  is  car  fixed 
unassailable  policy  to  keep  the  gold  standard. 

With  our  productions  of  gold  and  silver,  iron  and  copper,  col 
ton,  corn,  wheat,  and  oil,  we  have  but  to  find  ont  onr  strengtl 
and  issue  onr  commands,  to  be  obeyed.  We  are  in  possession  c 
the  potentialities.  Vfe  have  but  to  know  ourselves  to  sit  at  th 
hea^l  of  the  table  of  the  nations  and  execute  onr  will. 

In  his  dying  words  Secretary  Windom  told  us  if  we  adopter 
the  free-coinage  policy  the  greyhounds  of  the  Atlantic  would  bea 
to  our  shores  the  surplus  silver  of  Europe,  and  gold  would  h 
drawn  in  exchange  for  it  Our  Government  has  been  enconrag 
ing  the  production  of  silver  by  the  purchase  of  sixty-three  tonso 
it  i)er  month,  and  wo  are  holding  a  vast  store  of  silver  bullion 
Senator  Stewart  wants  it  coined.  But  we  have  seven  times  a 
much  coined  silver  as  the  people  care  to  handle.  Why  go  oi 
working  the  mints  ? 

The  bullion  is  more  convenient  than  the  coin  fo 
public  purposes,  and  tlicre  is  sevenfold  more  coin  than  i 
wanted  for  private  tnuisactions.  This  bullion  is  a  weapon 
and  we  should  strike  with  it  boldly.  There  is  needed,  tha 
we  may  put  a  handle  to  it,  an  amendment  of  the  Sherman- 
Jones  silver  law.  Congress  should  authorize  the  Secretary  of  th< 
Treasury  to  sell  the  bullion  we  have  in  store,  and  to  ship  th< 
whole  mass  of  it  to  the  London  market  and  draw  the  gold  for  it 
That  is  the  way  to  bring  about  an  international  silver  conference. 
It  is  the  aggressive  way  of  defending  ourselves.  We  are  the 
great  producers  of  silver.  Instead  of  inviting  it  from  Europe, 
let  us  send  there  for  ssile  our  superfluous  accumulation.  Lict  the 
greyhounds  of  the  ocean  be  employed  in  transporting  onr  silvei 
product  to  Europe  and  bringing  back  the  gold.  We  have  been 
buying  silver  :  why  not  sell  it  ?  That  is  the  change  of  policy 
wanted  to  fetch  the  conference  that  we  have  so  long  and  mis- 
takenly and  vainly  solicited.  The  conference  should  have  bu< 
one  object — that  of  the  readjustment  of  the  ratio  between  silvei 
and  gold,  so  that  the  relation  might  be  according  to  the  market 
price.  Perhaps  18  to  1  would  be  about  right,  but  the  mattei 
should  be  studied  carefully. 
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Let  the  conference  find  the  correct  figures.  Then  we  should 
have  free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  on  the  same  terms.  Indeed^ 
it  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  There  would  be  no  strain, 
for  the  ratio  of  the  market  could  not  cause  friction.  There 
would  be  no  preference  then  in  money  metals,  save  as  to  the  con- 
venience of  handling  or  as  to  taste  for  the  beautiful.  If  other 
nations  do  not  come  to  terms  we  should  fix  a  ratio  for  ourselves 
and  have  free  coinage.  Others  would  be  constrained  to  go  with  us 
and  so  establish  our  leadership.  As  for  the  trouble  of  recoining  the 
silver,  mechanical  facilities  are  great,  and  it  could  be  rapidly  and 
might  be  tastefully  done.  It  should  be  done,  anyhow,  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  coin,  in  the  artistic  sense,  and  to  correspond  to 
the  conditions  of  change.  Oold  should  be  reminted  also,  the 
double  eagles  converted  into  five-dollar  pieces  ;  and  so  we  would 
and  should  assert,  and  achieve — maintain  the  parity  of  the  two 
precious  metals,  and  make  sure  forever  an  abundant  supply  of 
sound,  hard,  ringing,  lustrous  money. 

MUBAT  HaLSTEAD. 
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PREHISTORIC  TIMES  IN  EGYPT  AND  PALESTIN 

BY   SIB  J.    WILLIAM    DAWSON. 


I. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  confess  at  the  outset  that  the  subject 
this  paper  is  one  which  ordinary  readers  regard  with  suBpicio 
It  raises  many  hard  questions^  is  beset  with  difficalties  and  co 
troversies^  and  trenches  on  the  domain  of  those  biblical  and  hi 
torical  critics  and  archaeologists  whose  work  is  apt  to  repel  ali] 
by  its  difficulty  and  uncertainty.  I  believe,  however,  that  by 
judicious  mixture  of  geology,  archaeology,  and  history,  sacred  ai 
secular,  it  may  be  possible  to  arrive  at  some  certainty  as  to  lea^ 
ing  points.  The  greatest  difficulty,  perhaps,  is  in  the  choice  < 
materials  ;  for  when  we  recall  the  huge  mass  of  literature  wil 
which  the  subject  has  been  illuminated  or  darkened,  from  tl 
great  folios  of  Bochart  down  to  the  very  modern  labors  < 
Delitzch,  Maspero,  Lenormant,  Sayce,  Wilson,  Naville,  Petri 
Conder,  Tomkins,  Pinches,  Schrader,  and  a  host  of  others,  aloE 
with  the  large  amount  of  geological,  archaeological,  and  top 
graphical  work  added  within  recent  years,  the  prospect  is  8om< 
what  appalling.  Still,  by  piling  the  whole  together,  we  may  boj 
with  our  modern  *'  kodak  "  and  magnesium  flash  to  produce  alitt 
cabinet  picture,  which,  if  somewhat  shaded  in  parts,  may  bring  01 
the  salient  features  of  the  oldest  conditions  of  these  old  lands. 
should,  however,  scarcely  have  ventured  to  attempt  such  a  sketc 
but  for  the  opportunity  to  apply  personally  the  test  of  geologioi 
investigation  to  some  of  the  crucial  points,  and  thus  to  seoni 
some  elements  of  certainty,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  I  hai 
just  finished  the  revision,  for  a  second  edition,  of  a  work  in  whic 
these  observations  are  recorded.*  -# 

*"  Modem  Soienoe  in  Bible  LftDds,"  London,  1888  and  189L 
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The  term  prehistoric  was  first  used  by  my  friend  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson  in  his  ^*  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland.''  It  was  intended 
to  express  ^'  the  whole  period  disclosed  to  us  by  archaeological 
evidence  as  distingaished  from  what  is  known  by  written  records.'' 
As  Wilson  himself  reminds  us^  the  term  has  no  definite  chrono- 
logical significance^  since  historic  records^  properly  so  called^ 
extend  back  in  different  places  to  very  different  times.  With 
reference,  for  example,  to  the  Chaldean  and  Hebrew  peoples,  if  we 
take  their  written  records  as  history,  this  extends  back  to  the 
Deluge  at  least.  Written  history  in  Egypt  reaches  to  3,000  years 
before  Christ,  while  in  Britain  it  extends  no  farther  than  to  the 
landing  of  Julius  Ossar,  and  in  America  to  the  first  voyage  of 
Columbus.  In  Palestine  we  possess  written  records  back  to  the 
time  of  Abraham,  but  these  relate  mainly  to  the  Hebrew  people* 
Of  the  populations  which  preceded  the  Abrahamic  immigration, 
those  ^'  Canaanites  who  were  already  in  the  land,"  we  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  history  before  the  Exodus.  In  Egypt  we  have 
very  early  records  of  the  dwellers  on  the  Nile,  but  of  the  Arabian 
and  African  peoples  whom  they  called  Pun  and  Kesh,  and  the 
Asiatic  peoples  whom  they  knew  as  Ghetaand  Hyksos,  we  have  till 
lately  known  little  more  than  their  names  and  the  representations 
of  them  on  Egyptian  monuments.  In  both  countries  there  may  be 
unsounded  depths  of  unwritten  history  before  the  first  Egyptian 
dynasty,  and  before  the  Abrahamic  clan  crossed  the  Jordan. 

What  then  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  may  be  regarded  as  prehis- 
toric ?  I  would  answer :  (1)  The  geographical  and  other  condi- 
tions of  these  countries  immediately  before  the  advent  of  man.  (2) 
The  evidence  which  they  afford  of  the  existence,  habits,  and  his- 
tory of  man  in  periods  altogether  antecedent  to  any  written  history, 
except  such  notes  as  we  have  in  the  Bible  and  elsewhere  as  to  the 
so-called  antediluvian  world.  (3)  The  facts  gleaned  by  archaeo- 
logical evidence  as  to  tribes  known  to  us  by  no  records  of  their 
own,  but  only  by  occasional  notices  in  the  history  or  monuments 
of  other  peoples.  In  Egypt  and  Palestine  such  peoples  as  the 
Hyksos,  the  Anakim,  the  Amalekites,  the  Hittites,  and  Amorites 
are  of  this  kind,  though  contemporary  with  historic  peoples. 

Prehistoric  annals  may  thus,  in  these  countries,  embrace  a 
wide  scope,  and  may  introduce  us  to  unexpected  facts  and  ques- 
tions respecting  primitive  humanity.  I  propose  in  the  present 
paper  to  direct  attention  to  some  points  which  may  be  regarded 
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M  definitely  asoerUined  in  so  far  as  arehaoological  evidence  cai 
give  any  certainty,  though  I  cannot  pretend  in  so  limited  a  spmoi 
to  enter  into  details  as  to  their  eridence. 

Before  proceeding,  I  may  refer  by  way  of  illostration  tc 
another  instance  brought  into  Tery  prominent  rdief  by  the  pob- 
lication  of  Schuchardf  s  work  on  ''  Schliemann's  ExcaTations.'' 

We  all  know  how  shadowy  and  unreal  to  our  yonthfol  mindi 
were  the  Homeric  stories  of  the  heroic  age  of  Oreece,  and  our 
faith  and  certainty  were  not  increased  when  we  read  in  the  works 
of  learned  German  critics  that  the  Homeric  poems  werecompoeite 
productions  of  an  age  much  later  than  that  to  which  they  were 
supposed  to  belong,  and  that  their  eVents  were  rather  myths  than 
history.  How  completely  has  all  this  been  changed  by  the  dis- 
coTeriee  of  Schliemann  and  his  followers.  Now  we  can  atand  on 
the  Tery  threshold  over  which  Priam  and  Hector  walked.  We 
can  see  the  jewels  that  may  have  adorned  Helen  or  Andromache. 
We  can  see  and  handle  the  very  double  cap  of  Nestor,  and  can 
recognize  the  inlaid  work  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  and  can  walk 
in  the  halls  of  Agamemnon.  Thus  the  old  Homeric  heroes  be- 
come real  men  as  those  of  our  time,  and  we  can  understand  their 
political  and  commercial  relations  with  other  old  peoples  before 
quite  as  shadowy.  Becent  discoTeries  in  Egypt  take  ua  still 
further  back.  We  now  find  that  the  ''  Hanebu,''  who  invaded 
Egypt  in  the  days  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  were  prehistoric 
Greeks,  already  ciTilized,  and  probably  possessing  letters  ages 
before  the  date  of  the  Trojan  War.  So  it  is  with  the  Bible  his- 
tory, when  we  see  the  contemporary  pictures  of  the  Egyptian  slayes 
toiling  at  their  bricks,  or  when  we  stand  in  the  presence  of  the 
mummy  of  Sameses  II.  and  know  that  we  look  on  the  face  of  the 
Pharaoh  who  enslaved  the  Hebrews  and  from  whose  presence 
Moses  fled. 

Such  discoveries  give  reality  to  history,  and  similar  discoTeriee 
are  daily  carrying  us  back  to  old  events,  and  to  nations  of  whom 
there  was  no  history  whatever,  and  are  making  them  like  our  daily 
friends  and  companions.  A  notable  case  is  that  of  the  children 
of  Gheth,  known  to  us  only  incidentally  by  a  few  members  of  the 
nation  who  came  in  contact  with  the  early  Hebrews.  Suddenly 
we  found  that  these  people  were  the  great  and  formidable  Kheta 
or  Ehatti,  who  contended  on  equal  terms  with  the  Egyptians 
and  Assyrians  for  the  empire  of  Western  Asia ;  and  when  we  he- 
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gan  to  look  for  their  remains,  there  appeared,  one  after  another, 
stone  monuments,  seals  and  engraved  objects,  recording  their  form 
and  their  greatness,  till  the  tables  have  qaite  been  turned,  and 
there  is  danger  that  we  may  attach  too  much  importance  to  their 
agency  in  times  of  which  we  have  scarcely  any  written  history. 
Thus,  just  as  the  quarry  and  the  mine  reveal  to  us  the  fossil  re- 
mains of  animals  and  plants  great  in  their  time,  but  long  since 
passed  away,  so  do  the  spade  and  pick  of  the  excavator  constantly 
turn  up  for  us  the  bones  and  the  works  of  a  fossil  and  prehistoric 
humanity. 

Egypt  may  be  said  to  have  no  prehistoric  period,  and  our 
task  with  it  will  be  limited  to  showing  that  its  written  history 
scarcely  goes  back  as  far  as  many  Egyptologists  suppose  and  con- 
fidently affirm,  and  that  beyond  this  it  has  as  yet  afforded  noth* 
ing.  Egypt,  in  short,  old  though  it  seems,  is  really  a  new  coun- 
try. When  its  priests,  according  to  Plato,  taunted  Solon  with 
.  the  newness  of  the  Oreeks  and  referred  to  the  old  western  empire 
of  Atlantis,  they  were  probably  trading  on  traditions  of  antedilu- 
vian times,  which  had  no  more  relation  to  the  actual  history  of 
the  Egyptian  people  than  to  that  of  the  Greeks. 

The  limestones  and  sandstones  which  bound  the  Nile  Valley, 
sometimes  rising  in  precipitous  cliffs  from  the  bank  of  the  stream, 
sometimes  receding  for  many  miles  beyond  the  edge  of  the  green 
alluvial  plain,  are  rocks  formed  in  cretaceous  and  early  tertiary 
times  under  the  sea,  when  all  Northern  Africa  and  Western  Asia 
were  beneath  the  ocean.  When  raised  from  the  sea-bed  to  form 
land,  they  were  variously  bent  and  fractured,  and  the  Nile  Val- 
ley occupies  a  rift  or  fault,  which,  lying  between  the  hard  ridges  of 
the  Arabian  hills  on  the  east  and  the  more  gentle  elevations  of  the 
Nubian  desert  on  the  west,  afforded  an  outlet  for  the  waters  of 
interior  Africa  and  for  the  great  floods  which  in  the  rainy  season 
pour  down  from  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia. 

This  outlet  has  been  available  and  has  been  in  process  of  ero- 
sion by  running  water  from  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  advent 
of  man,  and  with  this  early  prehuman  history  belonging  to  the 
Miocene  and  Pliocene  periods  of  geology  we  have  no  need 
to  meddle,  except  to  state  that  it  was  closed  by  a  great  subsidence, 
that  of  the  Pleistocene  or  glacial  period,  when  the  land  of  North 
Africa  and  Western  Asia  was  depressed  several  hundred  feet,  when 
Africa  was  separated  from  Asia,   when  the  Nile  Valley  was 
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An  ann  of  the  sea,  aod  when  HMwhrih  wero  depanted  « 
the  rifling  groands  of  Loirar  Egypt  at  a  height  of  tvo  hnn 
dred  feet  or  more.^  Bach  ruaed  beaches  are  foond  not  onlj 
in  the  Nile  Valley  but  on  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea,,  and,  ai 
we  shall  see^  along  the  coast  of  Palestine;  bat,  so  far  aa  known, « 
remains  of  man  have  been  foand  in  connection  with  them.  Thii 
great  depression  mnst,  however,  geologically  speaking,  have  beea 
not  much  earlier  than  the  advent  of  man,  since  in  many  parts  d 
the  world  we  find  homan  remains  in  deposits  of  the  next  anoceed 
ingera. 

This  next  period,  that  known  to  geologists  as  the  Post-Olacial 
or  early  modem,  was  characterized  by  im  entire  change  of  phys- 
ical conditions.  The  continents  of  the  northern  hemisphere  wen 
higher  and  wider  than  now.  Great  Britain  was  a  part  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  the  European  land  probably  reaching  oal 
into  the  Atlantic  to  the  100-fathom  line.  The  Mediterranean  wsi 
divided  into  two  basins,  and  a  broad  fringe  of  low  land,  now  SQh> 
merged,  lay  around  its  eastern  end.  This  was  the  age  of  those 
early  Palaeolithic  or  PaI»oco8mic  men  whose  remains  aiB  found  in 
the  caverns  and  gravels  of  Europe  and  Asia.  What  was  the  con* 
dition  of  Egypt  at  this  time  ?  The  Nile  must  have  been  flowing 
in  its  valley  ;  but  there  was  probably  a  waterfall  or  cataract  al 
Silsilis  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  rapids  lower  down,  and  the  allnvial 
plain  was  much  less  extensive  than  now  and  forest-clad,  while  the 
river  seems  to  have  been  Unable  to  reach  the  Mediterranean  and  \a 
have  turned  abruptly  eastward,  discharging  into  a  lake  where  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  now  is,  and  probably  running  thenoe  into  the 
Red  Sea,  so  that  at  this  time  the  waters  of  the  Nile  approached 
very  near  to  those  of  the  Jordan,  a  fact  which  accounts  for  thai 
similarity  of  their  modem  fauna  which  has  been  remarked  by  sc 
many  naturalists.  I  have  myself  collected  in  the  deposits  of  thif 
old  lake  near  Ismailia  fresh-water  shells  of  kinds  now  living  in 
the  Upper  Nile.  If  at  this  time  men  visited  the  Nile  Valleyj 
they  must  have  been  only  a  few  bold  hunters  in  search  of  game, 
and  having  their  permanent  homes  on  the  Mediterranean  plaini 
now  submerged. 

If  they  left  any  remains  we  should  find  these  in  caverns  01 

•  Hull,  "Geolofcy  of  Palestine  and  adjacent  Dtotriots.**  Paleatlne  Bxploimtioi 
Fand.  Dawson,  **  Modern  Sdeooe  in  Bible  Lands,"  p.  Sll  and  Appendix.  Rata 
eocea  wm  be  toond  in  these  works  to  the  labors  of  F^raas,  SchweiiiterUi  aad  oCiieni 
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rock  shelters,  or  in  the  old  gravels  belonging  to  this  period  which 
here  and  there  project  through  the  alluvial  plain.  At  one  of 
these  places,  Jebel  Assart  near  Thebes,  General  Pitt  Rivers  has 
satisfied  himself  of  the  occnrrence  of  flint  chips  which  may  have 
been  of  human  workmanship ;  *but  after  a  day's  collecting  at 
the  spot,  I  failed  to  convince  myself  that  the  numerous  flint 
flakes  in  the  gravel  were  other  than  accidental  fragments.  If 
they  really  are  flint  knives  they  are  older  than  the  period  we  are 
now  considering,  and  must  be  much  older  than  the  first  dynasty 
of  the  Egyptian  historic  kings,  f  These  gravels  were  indeed,  in 
early  Egyptian  times,  so  consolidated  that  tombs  were  excavated 
in  them.  Independently  of  this  case,  I  know  of  no  trustworthy 
evidence  of  the  residence  of  the  earliest  men  in  Egypt.  Yet  we 
know  that  at  this  time  rude  hunting  tribes  had  spread  themselves 
over  Western  Asia,  and  over  Europe  as  far  as  the  Atlantic,  and 
were  slaying  the  mammoth,  the  hairy  rhinoceros,  the  wild 
horse,  and  other  animals  now  extinct.  They  were  the  so-called 
"PalaBolithic"  or  historically  antediluvian  men,  belonging,  like 
the  animals  they  hunted,  to  extinct  races,  quite  dissimilar  physi- 
cally from  the  historical  Egyptians.  I  see,  however,  that  in  a 
recent  review  of  Miss  Edwards's  charming  work,  '^  Pharaohs,  Fel- 
lahs, and  Explorers,"  she  is  taken  to  task  by  an  eminent  Egyptol- 
ogist for  statements  similar  to  the  above.  On  the  evidence  of 
two  additional  finds  of  flint  implements  on  the  surface,  he  affirms 
the  existence  of  man  in  Egypt  at  a  time  when  '^  the  Arabian 
deserts  were  covered  with  verdure  and  intersected  by  numerous 
streams,"  that  is,  geologically  speaking,  in  the  early  Pleistocene 
or  Pliocene  period,  or  even  in  the  Miocene  ! 

Singularly  enough,  therefore,  Egypt  is  to  the  prehistoric  an- 
nalist not  an  old  country — lees  old  indeed  than  France  and  Eng- 
land, in  both  of  which  we  find  evidence  of  the  residence  of  the 
Palaeolithic  cave  men  of  the  mammoth  age.  Thus,  when  we  go 
beyond  local  history  into  the  prehistoric  past,  our  judgment  as  to 
the  relative  age  of  countries  may  be  strangely  reversed. 

It  is  true  that  in  Egypt,  as  in  most  other  countries,  fiint  flakes, 
or  other  worked  flints,  are  common  on  the  surface  and  in  the 
superficial  soil ;  but  there  is  no  good  evidence  that  they  did  not 

*  "  Jounua  of  Ar6hflM>k«ioal  Soolety,"  VBBL  Hajnes'  ''Journal  of  the  American 
Aeademj  of  SdeBOQi.'* 

f  Dawwn,  "EgfptmDd  Syria,"  p.  119. 
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belong  to  historic  times.  A  rivid  light  has  been  thrown  on  tl 
point  by  Petrie's  discovery  in  debris  attributed  to  the  age  of  tl 
twelfth  dynasty,  or  approximately  that  of  the  Hebrew  patriarch 
of  a  wooden  sickle  of  the  ordinary  shape,  bat  armed  with  flii 
flakes  serrated  at  their  edges,^  though  the  handle  is  beantifall 
cnryed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  better  and  more  conveniei 
hold  than  with  those  now  in  ase.  This  primitive  implement  pn 
sents  to  ns  the  Egyptian  farmer  of  that  age  reaping  his  fields  c 
wheat  and  barley  with  implements  similar  to  those  of  the  PalaBolithi 
men.  No  doubt  at  the  same  time  he  used  a  harrow  armed  wit 
rude  flints,  and  may  have  used  flint  flakes  for  cutting  wood  or  fo 
pointing  his  arrows.  Yet  he  was  a  member  of  a  civilised  an< 
highly-organized  nation,  which  could  execute  great  works  q 
canalization  and  embankment,  and  could  construct  tombs  an< 
temples  that  have  not  since  been  surpassed.  Oan  we  doubt  tha 
the  common  people  in  Palestine  and  other  neighboring  countric 
were  equally  in  the  flint  age,  or  be  surprised  that,  somewhat  latei 
Joshua  used  flint  knives  to  circumcise  the  Israelites  Ff 

In  accordance  with  all  this,  when  we  examine  the  tenants  o 
the  oldest  Egyptian  tombs,  who  are  known  to  us  by  their  sculpt 
ured  statues  and  their  carved  and  painted  portraits,  we  find  then 
to  be  the  same  with  the  Egyptians  of  historic  times,  and  not  ver 
dissimilar  from  the  modern  Oopts,  and  we  also  find  that  their  art 
and  civilization  were  not  very  unlike  those  of  comparatively  lat 
date. 

There  are,  however,  some  points  in  which  the  early  conditio! 
of  even  historic  Egypt  was  different  from  the  present  or  fron 
anything  recorded  in  written  history. 

I  have  elsewhere  endeavored,  with  the  aid  of  my  friend  Dr 
Schweinfurth,  to  restore  the  appearance  of  the  Nile  Valley  whei 
first  visited  by  man  in  the  post-diluvial  period.  It  was  the: 
probably  densely  wooded  with  forests  similar  to  those  in  th 
modern  Soudan,  and  must  have  swarmed  with  animal  life  in  th 
air,  on  the  land,  and  in  the  water,  including  many  formidable  an 
dangerous  beasts.  On  the  other  hand,  to  a  people  derived  froi 
the  Euphratean  plains  and  accustomed  to  irrigation,  it  must  hav 
seemed  a  very  Garden  of  the  Lord  in  its  fertility  and  resources. 

There  is  good  reason  to  credit  the  Egyptian  traditions  that  tt 

*Kaliem  and  Oaroh,  Bffyptlan  Exploration  Pond  pabUoatiotta. 
f  Joshua,  v.,  %  marginal  reading. 
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first  colonists  crossed  over  from  the  Red  Sea  and  settled  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Abydos,  and  that  they  made  their  way  thence  to 
the  northward,  at  a  time  when  the  Delta  was  yet  a  mere  8wamp»^ 
and  when  they  had  slowly  to  extend  their  cultivation  in  Lower 
Egypt  by  diking  and  canals.  If  we  ask  when  the  first  immigrants 
arrived,  we  are  met  by  the  most  extravagantly  varied  estimates, 
derived  mainly  from  attempts  to  deduce  a  chronology  from  the 
dynastic  lists  of  Egyptian  kings.  That  these  are  very  uncertain, 
and  in  part  duplicated,  is  now  generally  understood,  but  still  there 
is  a  tendency  to  ask  for  a  time  far  exceeding  that  for  which  we 
have  any  good  warrant  in  authentic  history  elsewhere.  Herodotus 
estimated  the  time  necessary  for  the  deposition  of  the  mud  of  the 
Delta  at  20,000  years ;  but  if  we  assume  that  this  deposit  has  been 
formed  since  the  land  approximately  attained  to  its  present  level, 
allowing  for  some  subsidence  in  the  Delta  in  consequence  of  the 
weight  of  sediment,  and  estimating  the  average  rate  of  deposition 
at  one-fifteenth  of  an  inch  per  annum,  which  is  as  low  an  amount 
as  can  probably  be  assumed,  we  shall  have  numbers  ranging  from 
5,300  to  about  7,000  years  for  the  lapse  of  time  since  the  Delta  was 
a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean. 

It  is  true  that  the  recent  borings  in  the  Delta,  under  the  of- 
ficers of  the  British  Engineers,  have  shown  a  great  depth  in  some 
places  without  reaching  the  original  bottom  of  the  old  bay.  Some 
geologists  have  accordingly  inferred  from  this  a  much  greater  age 
for  the  deposit  than  that  above  stated,*  and  in  this  they  are  in 
one  respect  justified ;  but  they  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  only  the 
upper  part  of  the  material  belongs  to  the  modem  period.  A  vast 
thickness  is  due  to  the  Pleistocene  and  Pliocene  ages  when  the 
Nile  was  cutting  out  its  valley  and  depositing  the  excavated  ma- 
terial in  the  sea  at  its  mouth.  A  careful  examination  of  the  bor- 
ings proves  by  their  composition  that  this  is  actually  the  case.f 
Geologists  who  have  been  guided  by  these  facts  in  their  estimates 
of  time  have  been  taunted  as  aflBirming  that  a  great  diluvial 
catastrophe  occurred  while  quiet  government  and  civilized  life 
were  going  on  in  Egypt.  The  evidence  for  this  early  date  of 
Egyptian  colonization  of  the  Nile  Valley  is,  as  every  one  knows, 

•  **  Herodotoa,"  Book  II.,  Ch.  15. 
t  Jndd,  "  Report  to  Royal  Society,"  1S85. 

t  "Modem  Soienoe  in  Bible  Lands,"  where  eyidenoe  of  dmllar  datee  in  other 
oonntriee  ie  stated. 
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doubtfal,  and  it  might  be  retorted  that  archsBoIogiats  represent 
the  Egyptian  goyemment  as  dating  from  a  period  when  the  HUt 
Valley  was  an  inknd  district,  and  when  the  centres  of  hnman  popu- 
lation must  have  been,  principally  at  least,  on  lands  now  snbmeiged. 
As  an  example  of  the  fancifnl  way  in  which  this  anbject  is 
sometimes  treated,  I  may  cite  the  fabalons  antiquity  attributed 
to  the  great  sphinx  of  Gizeh.  We  are  told  that  it  is  the  most  an- 
cient monument  in  Egypt,  antedating  the  pyramids,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  time  of  the  mystic  **  Horshesu,''  or  people  ol  Horns,  of 
Egyptian  tradition.  In  one  sense  this  is  true,  since  the  sphinx 
is  merely  an  undisturbed  mass  of  the  Eocene  limestone  of  the 
plateau.  But  its  form  must  have  been  given  to  it  after  the  sur- 
rounding limestone  was  quarried  away  by  the  bailders  of  the 
pyramids,  and  consequently  long  after  the  founding  of  Memphis 
by  the  first  Egyptian  King  Mena.  The  sphinx  is,  in  short,  a 
block  of  stone  left  by  the  quarrymen,  and  probably  shaped  by 
them  as  an  appropriate  monument  to  the  workmen  who  died 
while  the  neighboring  pyramids  were  being  built.  A  similar 
monument  of  immensely  greater  antiquity,  from  a  geological 
point  of  view,  exists  near  Montreal  in  a  huge  bowlder  of  Lanren- 
tian  gneiss,  placed  on  a  pedestal  by  the  workmen  employed  on 
the  Victoria  Bridge,  in  memory  of  immigrants  who  died  of  ship 
fever  in  the  years  when  the  bridge  was  being  built. 

It  follows  from  all  this  that  the  monumental  history  of  Egypt, 
extending  to  about  3,000  years  before  Christ,  gives  us  the  whole 

'  'i  story  of  the  country,  unless  some  chance  memorial  of  a  population 

belonging  to  the  i)ost-glacial  age  should  in  future  be  found. 

;  There  are,  however,  things  in  Egypt  which  illustrate  prehistoric 

times  in  other  countries,  and  some  of  these  have  lately  thrown  a 
new  and  strange  light  on  the  early  history  of  Palestine  and  espe- 
cially on  the  Bible  history. 

^  One  of  the  kings  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  whose  historical 

■  position  was  probably  between  the  time  of   Joseph   and   that 

1^';  of  Moses,  Amunoph  III.,  is  believed  to  have  married  an  Asi- 

li:  atic  wife,  and  under  her  influence  he  and  his  successor,  Amu- 

i[\'  noph  IV.  or  Khu-en-Aten,  seem  to  have  swerved  from  the  old 

polytheism  of  Egypt  and  introduced  a  new  worship,  that  of  Aten, 
a  God  visibly  represented  by  the  disk  of  the  sun,  and  therefore  in 

IjO  some  sense  identical  with  Ka,  the  chief  god  of  Egypt ;   but  there 

.',  was  something  in  this  new  worship  offensive  to  the  priests  of  Ra. 


'^'il 
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Perhaps  it  was  regarded  as  a  Semitic  or  Asiatic  innovation,  or  led 
to  the  introduction  of  unpopular  Semitic  priests  and  officers. 
Amnnoph  IV.  consequently  abandoned  the  royal  residence  at 
Thebes,  and  established  a  new  capital  at  a  place  now  called  Tel- 
el- Amarna,  almost  at  the  boundary  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
and  from  this  place  he  ruled  not  only  Egypt  but  a  vast  region  in 
Western  Asia  which  had  been  subjected  to  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment in  the  reign  of  the  third  Amunoph.  From  these  subject 
districts,  extending  from  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  to  Asia  Minor  on 
the  north,  and  to  the  Euphrates  on  the  east,  came  great  numbers 
of  despatches  to  the  Pharaoh,  and  these  were  written  not  on 
papyrus  or  skin,  but  on  tablets  of  clay  hardened  by  baking,  and 
the  writing  was  not  that  of  Egypt,  but  the  arrow-head  script  of 
Chaldea,  which  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  the  current 
writing  throughout  Western  Asia.* 

The  scribes  of  the  Egyptian  king  read  these  documents,  an- 
swered them  as  directed  by  their  master,  docketed  them  and  laid 
them  up  for  reference ;  and,  strange  to  say,  a  few  years  ago  Arabs 
digging  in  the  old  mounds  brought  them  to  light,  and  we  have 
before  us,  translated  into  English,  a  great  number  of  letters  writ- 
ten from  cities  of  Palestine  and  its  vicinity  about  a  hundred  years 
before  the  Exodus,  and  giving  us  word-pictures  of  the  politics  and 
conflicts  of  the  Ganaanites  and  Hittites  and  other  peoples  long 
before  Joshua  came  in  contact  with  them.  Among  other  things 
in  this  correspondence  we  find  remarkable  confirmation  of  the 
sacred  and  political  influence  of  Jerusalem,  which  the  Bible  pre- 
sents to  us  in  the  widely  separated  stories  of  Melchisedec,  King 
of  Salem,  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  of  the  suzerainty  of 
Adonizedec,  King  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  time  of  Joshua. 

At  the  time  in  question  Jerusalem  was  ruled  by  a  king  or 
chief,  subject  to  Egypt,  but,  as  in  the  times  of  Abraham  and 
Joshua,  exercising  some  headship  over  neighboring  cities.  He 
complains  of  certain  hostile  peoples  called  chabiri,  a  name  sup- 
posed by  Zimmeif  to  be  equivalent  to  Ibrim  or  Hebrews,  which 
to  some  may  seem  strange,  as  the  Israelites  were  at  this  time  in 

'Itispoesible,  howerer,  thiititmay  reallyharebeenalanflriiaqre  of  diplomacj 
merelTt  and  maj  have  been  ased  by  the  Semttio  atceote  of  Amunoph  as  a  cipher  to 
oommnnioate  with  the  Efryptlan  court,  and  which  could  not  be  read  by  meeaenffers 
or  enemies  acquainted  only  with  Hittite  or  Bfcyptlan  hieroglyphics  or  with  Uie 
Phceniclan  characters.    For  a  similar  case  see  IL  Kings,  xvilL,  28. 

t  iDaogaral  Lecture,  Halle,  18BL 
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Egypt.  We  must  bear  in  mind^  howerer,  that  according  to  I 
Bible  the  Israelites  were  not  the  only  •'children  of  Eber."  T 
Edomites^  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Ishmaelites,  and  Midiani< 
were  eqaally  entitled  to  this  name ;  and  we  know,  from  i 
second  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  that  these  were  warlike  and  i 
trusive  peoples,  who  had,  before  the  Exodus,  diapoasessed  seye 
native  tribes,  so  that  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  fact  that  the  Ki 
of  Jerusalem  was  suffering  from  their  aggressions.  It  may 
noted  incidentally  here,  that  this  wide  application  of  the  term  £ 
brew  accords  with  the  one  of  the  name  Aperiu  for  Semitic  peop] 
other  than  Israelites  in  Egypt. 

We  have  here  also  a  note  on  an  obscure  passage  in  the  li 
of  Moses,  namely,  his  apparent  want  of  acquaintance  with  tl 
name  Jehovah  until  revealed  to    him  at  Horeb.*      Now, 
reported  in  Exodus,  Moses  in  that  interview  addressed  God 
''Adon,^'  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Hebrew  equivalent 
''Aten,''the  meaning  being  Lord.    This  is  a  curious  incident 
agreement  with  the  prevalence  of  the  Aten  worship  in  Egypt,  ai 
shows  that  this  name  may  have  been  currently  used  by  the  Israe 
ites,  whose  God  Moses  himself  calls  Adon,  till  commanded  to  u 
the  name  Jehovah. 

A  second  point  of  contact  of  Egypt  and  Palestine  is  in  tl 
painting  and  sculptures  of  hostile  and  conquered  nations  in  Egy] 
tian  temples  and  tombs.  These  were  evidently  intended  to  be  po 
traits,  and  an  admirable  series  of  them  has  been  published  by  M 
Petrie  under  a  commission  from  the  British  Association  for  tl 
Advancement  of  Science.  By  means  of  these  excellent  phot 
graphs,  now  before  me,  we  can  see  for  ourselves  the  physiognomy 
and  form  of  head,  of  the  Amorite,  Philistine,  Hittite,  and  man 
other  peoples  previously  known  to  us  only  by  name  and  a  few  hii 
torical  facts  ;  and  thus  with  their  correspondence,  as  preserved  i 
the  Tel-el- Amarna  tablets,  and  their  pictures  as  given  by  Petrie,  n 
have  them  before  us  much  as  we  have  the  speeches  and  portraits  ( 
our  contemporaries  in  the  illustrated  newspapers,  and  can  ventni 
to  express  some  opinion  as  to  their  ethnic  affinities  and  appeal 
auce,  and  can  judge  more  accurately  as  to  the  familiar  statemeni 
of  the  Bible  respecting  them.  Lastly,  Masperoand  Tomkins  hav< 

*  ExoduB  IIL,  16  et  seqq.  This  {Ntssage  has  been  often  misondentood,  but  It  oe 
tainly  shows  that  the  name  Jehovah  had  become  nearly  obsolete  among:  the  Ba 
brews  in  Kgfpt,  and  that  the  name  usnaUj  given  to  Qod  was  Adon  or  Aten. 
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with  the  aid  of  the  names  fixed  by  the  survey  of  Western  Pules- 
tina,  revised  the  lists  given  by  Thothmes  III.,  in  the  temple  of 
Karnak^  of  the  places  which  this  Egyptian  Alexander  had  con- 
quered ;  and  they  have  thus  verified  the  Hebrew  geography  of  the 
books  of  Joshua  and  Judges. 

Another  unexpected  acquisition  is  the  solution  of  the  mystery 
which  has  enshrouded  that  mysterious  people  known  as  Hyksos  or 
Shepherd  kings,  who  invaded  Egypt  about  the  time  of  the  Hebrew 
patriarchs,  and,  after  keeping  the  Egyptians  in  subjection  for  cen- 
turies, were  finally  expelled  by  the  predecessors  of  the  Amunoph 
already  referred  to.  They  constitute  a  great  feature  in  early 
Egyptian  history,  but  disappear  mysteriously,  leaving  no  trace  but 
a  few  sculptured  heads,  Turanian  in  aspect  and  markedly  con- 
trasting with  those  of  the  native  Egyptians.  It  now  appears  that  a 
people  of  Northern  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  known  to  the  Egyp- 
tians at  a  later  time  as  Mitanni,  and  who  were  neighbors  of  and  as- 
sociated with  the  Northern  Hittites,  have  the  features  of  the 
Hyksos.  It  also  seems  from  a  letter  in  the  Tel-el- Amarna  tablets 
that  they  spoke  a  non-Semitic  or  Turanian  language  akin  to  that  of 
the  Hittites.  Thus  we  have  traced  the  Shepherd  kings  to  their 
origin,  and,  curiously  enough,  Cushan-rish-athaim,  who  oppressed 
the  Israelites  in  the  days  of  Othniel^  seems  to  represent  a  later 
inroad  of  the  same  people. 

Such  ''restitutions  of  decayed  intelligence  '^  now  meet  us  on 
every  hand  as  the  results  of  modern  exploration  ;  and  we  must 
reserve  for  a  second  article  some  additional  examples,  as  well  as 
some  further  consideration  of  their  bearing  on  biblical  history. 

J.  William  Dawson. 
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BT  WILUAK  A.  CAMP,  MANAGER  OF  THB  XEW  YORK    CLEABU 

HOUSE. 


About  the  year  1773  the  bankers  of  London  be£mn  a  sji 
tern  of  exchanging  their  checks  and  secnrities  at  one  place,  fc 
the  pnrpose  of  reducing  the  amoant  of  real  money  neoasaary  i 
the  settlement  of  the  transactions  represented  by  them. 

The  clearing-honse  method  thus  introdnced  met  with  a  gm 
opposition  from  many  of  the  large  bankers  in  that  city,  vhid 
was  gradually  overcome :  the  present  system  was  introdnced,  an 
is  now  practically  the  same  in  its  methods  as  that  of  OTer  on 
hundred  years  ago.  Little  is  now  known  of  the  amonnt  of  it 
operations,  nor  are  authentic  records  to  be  found,  as  indeed  iim^ 
do  not  exist. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  organization  of  the  Kew  Yori 
Clearing  House,  which  instituted  the  custom  of  keeping  a  com 
plete  record  of  its  transactions  (reported  daily)  and  alao  i 
weekly  report  to  the  public  of  the  average  condition  of  each  ban] 
member  of  the  Association  (an  arrangement  that  proYed  most  de 
sirable  to  the  general  public  and  the  business  oommnnity),  that  i 
similar  system,  although  considerably  abbreviated,  was  adoptei 
and  is  continued  to  the  present  day  in  London. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many  that  London's  wrenge  daij] 
transactions  (with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  years)  have  been  ha 
than  those  of  New  York,  but  that  is  accounted  for,  in  the  opinioi 
of  the  writer,  by  the  different  methods  of  business. 

The  certified  check  system  in  use  here,  and  the  general  na 
of  checks  for  payments  in  all  kinds  of  settlement,  large  or  Bmall 
largely  increases  the  aggregate  of  clearings  and  oonstitotea  ai 
element  of  safety. 
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The  percentage  of  actual  money  used  by  the  banks  of  this 
city  is  very  small^  while  in  London  the  Bank  of  England  notes 
are  the  principal  medinm. 

Previous  to  October  11, 1853  (the  date  of  the  organization  of 
the  New  York  Clearing  House  Association),  the  banks  doing 
business  in  the  city  of  New  York  were  subject  to  great  risk, 
inconvenience,  and  loss  of  time  in  effecting  their  settlements  with 
one  another  under  the  methods  then  prevailing. 

Each  bank  was  obliged  to  keep  a  ledger  account  with  every 
other  bank,  involving  a  large  number  of  entries  daily,  the  settle- 
ments between  them  being  made  by  cashiers'  drafts  every  Friday; 
while  the  distance  between  some  of  them  was  also  a  serious 
difficulty. 

As  the  number  of  banks  and  the  amount  of  their  business 
increased,  it  became  apparent  to  all  that  some  plan  or  system 
should  be  devised  which  would  remedy  the  evil,  and  avert  not 
only  the  delay  but  the  risk  involved  in  daily  transactions.  After 
much  study  by  leading  spirits  among  the  bank  officers  the  pres- 
ent dearing-honse  system  was  adopted,  and  put  into  operation 
as  an  experiment,  with  the  result  of  marked  success,  and  it  has 
since  proved  so  valuable  as  to  be  recognized  as  a  necessity. 

When  oi^anized,  its  object  was  simply  (as  the  constitution 
states)  ''to  be  the  effecting  at  one  place  of  the  daily  exchanges 
between  the  several  associated  banks,  and  the  payment  at  the  same 
jdace  and  day  of  the  balances  resulting  from  such  exchanges.'' 
But  it  was  destined  to  develop  into  a  tower  of  strength  in  times  of 
financial  distress,  and  a  source  of  mutual  protection  to  its  mem- 
bers at  all  times. 

Even  the  most  sanguine  and  enthusiastic  of  its  projectors 
could  not  foresee  how  soon  the  crucial  test  of  its  usefulness  was 
to  be  applied,  nor  how  well  it  would  bear  the  strain.  Within  a 
very  few  years  after  its  conception  and  formation  it  even  became 
a  powerful  factor  in  the  financial  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment* Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Oivil  War  in  1861,  the 
banks  of  New  York»  by  combination  and  equalization  of  their 
resources,  were  enabled,  through  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
Clearing  House,  to  unite  in  advancing  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment $150,000,000,  which  at  once  restored  its  declining  credit 
and  enabled  it  to  equip  and  arm  its  newly-formed  military  forces 
and  provide  for  its  other  immediate  requirements.    Independently 
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of  the  great  advanti^es  sach  a  syBiem  affords  the  banks  in  thei 
dealings  with  each  other,  experience  has  proTed  it  to  be,  in  time 
of  emergency,  a  power  for  the  suppression  and  ayoidance  o 
financial  panics,  unequalled  in  the  history  of  this  ooantrj  or  ii 
that  of  the  world,  as  instanced  notably  in  1873, 1886,  and  1890 
and  on  several  other  occasions. 

It  was  asserted  Jbj  a  prominent  bank  president,  at  m  meeting 
of  the  Association,  during  the  panic  of  1884,  that  the  infln 
ence  of  the  New  York  Clearing  House  in  this  country  wai 
greater  than  that  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  Great  Britain,  anc 
those  experienced  in  its  history  accord  with  that  opinion.  Thai 
the  methods  employed  are  perfect  is  eyidenced  by  the  rapidit] 
with  which  its  enormous  transactions  are  performed  and  the  ab- 
solute correctness  of  its  results.  Hence,  it  has  become  proTerbial 
that  the  Clearing  House  is  in  its  results  always  correct ;  for  whik 
of  course  it  can,  and  does,  make  errors,  they  are,  through  its  per- 
fect system,  always  discoyered  in  time  to  preTent  delay  oi 
loss. 

Every  bank,  not  later  than  half-past  ten  o'clock  each  morn- 
ing, can  know  its  exact  condition  for  the  day,  and  conseqnentlj 
regulate  its  business  accordingly.  The  balances  resulting  from 
the  morning  exchanges  are  settled  daily,  at  half  past  one  o'clock, 
in  specie  or  legal  tender  notes,  thus  completing  the  settlement  of 
each  bank  for  the  day. 

The  records  and  statistics  of  the  office  are  voluminous  and 
complete,  and  any  information  pertaining  to  its  business  or  trans- 
actions, for  the  past  thirty-eight  years,  can  be  obtained  from 
these  records  by  any  bank  entitled  to  such  information.  ^ 

A  committee  of  five,  selected  from  our  ablest  and  most  expe- 
rienced bank  officers,  compose  what  is  styled  the  Clearing  House 
Committee,  who  are  empowered  by  tlie  Association,  in  case  of 
necessity,  to  take  prompt  action  in  any  or  all  matters  affecting  its 
interests. 

The  average  daily  Clearing  House  exchanges  per  year,  for  the 
past  ten  years,  have  been  $115,218,234.79;  the  highest  dftily 
average  for  any  one  year  during  that  period,  being  in  1881, 
amounted  to  $159,232,190.86.  The  annexed  table,  showing  the 
yearly  transactions,  forcibly  illustrates  the  effects  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  of  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency and  the  effects  of  panics  and  speculations. 
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TABLE. 

THK  ■XOHANOES,  BALAN0B8.  WITH  AVBRAGK  DAILY  BZCHAIfOBS  AND  BALANCES 
OF  THB  A8800IATSD  BANKS  OF  THB  CITY  OF  NEW  YOICK  FROM  18M  TO  1S91. 


Total  Exchanges  since  organization,  October  11, 1853. |850,317,307,349.29 

*'     Balances  since  organization,  October  11, 1863. 42.424,129,850.12 

"    Transactions  for  »{  years 992,741,437.199.41 

The  Clearing  House^  when  organized  in  October^  1853,  in- 
cluded every  bank  in  the  city,  in  all  at  that  time  fifty-two. 

The  conseryatiye  requirements  of  the  system  soon  revealed 
weakness  in  the  management  of  eight  banks  and  these  were  obliged 
to  liquidate  in  consequence  of  their  inability  to  meet  the  immedi- 
ate demand  upon  them  for  their  daily  settlements ;  a  demonstration 
that  their  methods  of  business  were  unsound,  and  consequently 
unsafe.  The  result  was,  as  shown  in  the  table,  a  reduction  of  the 
total  business  of  the  Clearing  House  for  the  second  year,  but 
this  gradually  increased  until  the  panic  of  1857  caused  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  following  year  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  aggre- 
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gate  transactions,  the  volume  of  which  was  about  restored  t 
following  year. 

The  excitement  orer  the  Presidential  election  of  1860  aga 
caused  a  large  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  business.  The  pac 
age  by  Congress  of  the  National  Currency  Act  the  year  aft^ 
immediately  expanding  the  circulation,  increased  the  volume  < 
business  in  proportion  to  the  issue  of  National  Bank  currenc 
until  1873,  when  the  financial  panic  of  that  year  (the  result  < 
overtrading,  especially  in  railroad  enterprises)  again  showed  il 
effectd  in  an  enormous  reduction  of  business,  from  which 
did  not  recover  until  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  tfa 
United  States  Government  on  the  1st  of  January,  1879,  whic 
increased  the  business  from  t22,500,000,000  in  1878  to  $48,565, 
000,000  in  1881. 

The  effect  of  the  failure  of  two  or  three  banks  in  1884  froi 
bad  or  criminal  management,  notably  the  Metropolitan  an 
the  Marine  National,  also  seriously  reduced  the  amount  c 
transactions  through  the  Clearing  House ;  but  a  rapid  recover 
of  the  financial  condition  of  the  banks,  by  prompt  action  of  th 
Association,  demonstrated  its  wisdom  and  the  power  of  concerte 
action.  Surely,  never  was  the  truth  of  the  motto  that  ''  In  unio 
there  is  strength  "  more  aptly  illustrated  than  in  the  history  c 
this  great  financial  brotherhood. 

Its  strength  lies  principally  in  the  plan  known  as  the  Loai 
Committee  system,  devised  originally  by  able  men,  members  o 
the  Association,  and  improved  upon  from  time  to  time  by  ej 
perience,  until  now  it  seems,  when  put  into  operation,  a  powe 
so  strong  as  to  at  once  by  the  restoration  of  confidence  avert  th 
disaster  of  a  financial  panic.  This  plan  consists  in  the  issuano 
to  banks  requiring  them  of  certificates  of  the  Loan  Committe 
(who  are  selected  for  their  judgment  and  experience),  base* 
upon  stocks,  bonds,  or  bills  receivable  approved  by  the  com 
mittee,  with  a  margin  of  not  less  than  25  per  cent.,  and  th 
bank's  obligation  in  addition.  These  certificates,  beariu] 
interest,  and  having  the  guarantee  of  the  Association,  am 
available  for  the  settlement  of  balances  at  the  Clearing  House 
make  a  perfectly  safe  as  well  as  profitable  security  for  the  men 
bers  of  the  Association,  at  the  same  time  removing  pressure  upo: 
such  banks  as  need  only  temporary  relief,  by  converting  thei 
collateral  and  bills  receivable  into  an  equivalent  to  a  cash  asset. 
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They  have  invariably  accomplished  the  object  of  their  issue^ 
and  in  a  brief  period  have  always  been  retired  and  cancelled  with- 
out loss.  It  is  only  when  banks  are  actually  solvent  that  such 
relief  is  extended.  This  was  instanced  in  November,  1890,  when 
three  banks  suddenly  found  themselves  unable  to  meet 
promptly,  as  required  by  the  Association,  their  Clearing-House 
balances.  They  were  assisted  by  individual  banks  to  the  extent  re- 
quired for  that  day  ;  their  condition  was  then  examined  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  two  of  them  being  found  perfectly  solvent  were  af- 
forded the  aid  requisite  for  a  continuance  of  business  ;  but  the 
condition  of  the  other,  the  North  River  Bank,  not  being  satis- 
factory, further  assistance  was  refused  it,  whereby  the  public  was 
assured  that  if  a  solvent  bank  should  suffer  temporary  stringency 
it  would  be  aided  and  protected  by  the  Association,  while  only 
scant  courtesy  could  be  expected  for  one  whose  methods  and  con- 
dition should  be  proved  upon  examination  to  be  unsound. 

To  demonstrate  how  effective  is  the  safeguard  which  this 
system  affords  as  a  means  of  mutual  protection  it  is  only  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  an  attempt  recently  made  upon  the  securities 
and  resources  of  a  certain  bank  in  good  standing  and  credit 
by  a  party  of  unscrupulous  bank-wreckers.  Every  business  man 
in  New  York  must  remember  with  what  marvellous  celerity  their 
schemes  were  brought  to  an  abrupt  termination  and  they  them- 
selves summoned  before  the  bar  of  justice.  So  long  as  they  were 
contented  to  devote  their  attention  to  outside  banks  their  plans 
prospered,  but  almost  the  very  day  they  presumed  to  trifle  with  a 
bank  connected  with  the  Clearing  House  Association  their  plans 
were  frustrated. 

Before  any  of  the  conspirators  were  aware  that  they  were  even 
suspected,  the  committee  was  sitting  in  special  session  and  prob- 
ing their  actions  to  the  bottom.  The  conservatism  of  the  New 
York  Clearing  House  is  especially  manifested  in  the  fact  that, 
while  most  of  the  clearing  houses  in  the  United  States  resort  to 
transfers  of  balances  in  their  settlements,  this  Association  has 
never,  except  in  the  matter  of  loan  certificates,  accepted  any 
other  medium  than  legitimate  gold  coin  or  legal  tender  money. 

This  brief  description  of  an  institution  whose  operations  and 
influences  are  only  thoroughly  understood  or  appreciated   by 
those  familiar  with  banking  and  finance  may  convey  to  the  un- 
initiated some  idea  of  its  value  and  importance  as  associated  with 
VOL.  CUV. —KG.  427.  44 
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the  banking  interests  of  this  city  and  of  the  whole  co 
to  the  proper  administration  of  which  it  has  become  almost 
pensable. 

Great  credit  is  due,  i^  is  justly  recognized  by  the  mi 
of  the  Association,  to  those  bank  officers  who  have  so  ably 
from  time  to  time  upon  the  loan  committees,  and  also  up< 
Clearing  House  committees,  for  the  performance  of  their 
ous  and  responsible  duties  without  compensation  of  any 
and  purely  from  a  devotion  to  the  interest*  of  the  Associ 
which  was  necessarily  for  the  public  good.  The  value  of 
labors  is  beyond  estimate;  panics  have  been  averted  by 
judgment  and  prompt  action  ;  an  enormous  depreciation  in  ' 
of  all  kinds  prevented  to  an  amount  which  cannot  be  calcu] 
and  many  banks  which  are  now  prosperous  have  been  saved 
failure  or  liquidation. 

William  A.  Cai 
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BY  THE  RON.  DORMAN  B.  EATOK,  EX-PRESIDENT   OF  THE   UNITED 
STATES   CIVIL-SERVICE    COMMISSION. 


A  President  with  no  strong  party  or  personal  interest  in  the 
election  of  his  successor  can  approach  it  with  calm  fidelity  to  his 
great  trtist.  If  he  be  more  a  partisan  than  a  patriot,  he  will  use 
his  vast  powers  more  for  his  party  than  his  country.  If  the  can- 
didate of  the  President's  party  be  the  President's  favorite,  the 
public  interests  are  quite  sure  to  suffer.  Make  the  President 
himself  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  the  succession,  and  the  two 
most  powerful  of  all  human  motives — that  of  personal  selfishness 
and  that  of  party  zeal  and  hate — ^are  combined  against  fidelity  to 
the  public  interests.  Only  the  most  saintly  of  men  and  the 
noblest  of  patriots,  when  thus  contemplating  their  own  reelec- 
tion, can  have  the  sense  of  duty  needed  for  controlling  the  selec- 
tion and  conduct  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  officers — 
subordinate  to  the  President — in  the  interest  of  the  public  rather 
than  in  that  of  their  own  reelection.  In  theory,  nothing 
seems  wiser  than  to  make  a  second  Presidential  term  dependent 
upon  the  people's  judgment  of  the  first.  In  practice,  nothing  is 
more  dangerous  than  to  make  the  hope  of  such  a  term  a  tempta- 
tion to  Presidents  to  fill  all  these  places  with  electioneering 
politicians  in  aid  of  such  reclections. 

When  political  parties  combine  the  great  forces  of  a  nation  for 
the  election  of  worthy  candidates  or  the  support  of  a  wise  policy, 
they  are  as  salutary  as  they  are  powerful.  But  when  a  party  uses 
its  powers  for  coercing  appointments  to  parts  of  the  public  service 
in  which  no  party  principles  are  involved,  and  especially  when 
such  powers  are  united  with  those  of  the  President  for  compelling 
the  vast  numbers  in  the  civil  service  to  become  electioneerers  for  a 
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second  term  for  a  President,  then,  surely,  the  party  has  trans 
cended  its  sphere,  has  prostituted  its  functions,  and  has  become  a 
source  both  of  demoralization  and  of  peril. 

Though  no  political  party  existed  when  the  national  consti' 
tution  was  framed,  yet  its  authors,  fearing  evil  from  such  partj 
passions  as  have  caused  this  prostitution,  provided  for  presiden- 
tial electors,  to  be  selected  in  each  State  separately,  who,  by  ao 
independent  vote,  were  to  elect  the  President.  It  is  a  familial 
fact  that  this  system  of  electors  has  failed — has  been  made  almost 
useless — ^by  the  influence  of  great  parties.  It  is  the  one 
great  failure  of  our  constitutional  system.  Yet  so  completely 
have  party  theories  dominated  political  thought,  so  blinding  have 
the  passions  of  party  become,  that  rarely  can  we  find  a  proper 
comprehension  of  the  disastrous  consequences  of  this  failure, 
or  of  the  changes  it  makes  necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  the  constitution  in  regard  to  the  presidential  office. 
Every  suggestion  of  a  remedy  is  likely,  in  the  minds  of  perhaps 
the  vast  majority,  to  raise  only  these  questions  :  How  will  it  ben- 
fit  my  party  ?  Can  it  be  made  to  injure  the  other  party  ?  But 
this  intrusion  of  party,  where  the  interests  of  the  country  alone 
should  be  considered,  makes  the  need  of  a  remedy  only  the  more 
manifest  and  imperative. 

In  the  subordinate  offices,  the  length  of  the  official  term  and 
the  matter  of  reeligibility  are  not,  intrinsically,  of  prime  import- 
ance. But  when  we  come  to  the  President,  at  the  centre  and 
summit  of  all  official  life,  at  the  heiul  of  a  great  host  of  officers  and 
employees  of  many  kinds  and  grades,  civil,  naval,  and  military, 
whose  services  extend  to  every  part  of  the  Union  and  to  foreign 
seas  and  nations,  whose  numbers  exceed  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  and  most  of  whom,  directly  or  indirectly,  hold  their 
places  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President, — that  President  havings 
besides  his  vast  executive  powers,  a  legislative  power  equal  tc 
one-sixth  of  that  of  Congress  for  making  and  repealing  laws,— 
then,  indeed,  we  have  an  office  the  fixing  of  the  term  of  whicti 
and  the  filling  of  which  not  only  involve  this  vast  official  force 
and  the  counterpoise  of  the  constitution  itself,  but  raise  the  mosi 
vital  issues  of  party  strife  and  national  safety. 

So  important  is  the  mere  length  of  the  President's  term  o: 
office  that  to  increase  it  fourfold, — to  sixteen  years, — we  may  wel 
believe,  would  make  executive  power  too  great  and  corrupting  fo: 
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Congress  or  the  courts  to  withstand ;  and  that  to  reduce  it  to  a 
fourth  of  its  lengthy  requiring  Presidential  elections  annually, 
f  WQ^ld  soon  make  the  people  sigh  for  an  aristocracy  or  an  emperor. 
y^  The  framers  of  our  constitution  carefully  considered  the  fit 
length  of  the  President's  term  and  all  the  bearings  of  his  eligi- 
bility for  reelection,  so  far  as  history  or  their  experience  afforded 
any  light.  But  there  had  never  been  anywhere  in  the  world  such 
an  office  as  that  of  our  President,  nor  a  country  in  which  a  political 
party  could  freely  elect  the  chief  executive.  When  the  constitution  | 
was  framed,  there  was  no  political  party,  nor  for  a  long  time  after 
was  there  any  like  the  parties  of  our  time.  After  national  parties 
had  arisen,  they  were  for  a  long  time  based  on  principle,  and  did 
\  not  r^ly  on  patronage — that  is,  on  subordinate  offices — ^for  gaining 
power  or  rewarding  party  henchmen.  For  a  long  time  Presidents 
were  nominated  in  congressional  caucuses.  There  were  hardly 
more  than  a  hundred  removals  for  party  reasons  from  1789  until 
Jackson's  administration. 

The  elaborate  organization,  the  stupendous  power,  the  greed 
for  office,  of  our  parties,  like  their  control  of  presidential  and 
other  elections,  were  unimagined  by  our  early  statesmen.  They 
were  acquainted  only  with  little  local  parties  or  rather  **  factions  " 
— as  they  fitly  called  them — ^based  on  the  interests  of  slavery,  of 
large  or  small  States,  of  Northern  or  Southern  States,  of  manu- 
facturing or  agricultural  States ;  and  these  factions  were  almost 
without  organization.  A  national  party  convention,  a  presiden- 
tial election,  the  electioneering  activity  of  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  official  subordinates  of  a  President  for  his  reelection, 
the  awarding  of  tens  of  thousands  of  places  as  prizes  to  the  victors, 
potentially,  by  a  President  thus  elected, — these  workings  of  our 
political  system  were  as  much  beyond  the  imagination  of  its 
authors  as  some  of  them  are  repugnant  to  the  constitution  itself 
and  to  the  purposes  of  its  creation. 

Yet  there  was  great  fear  of  an  increase  of  such  factions,  of  the 
spirit  of  party,  of  the  intrigue  and  corruption  which  presidential 
elections  might  involve.  The  system  of  presidential  electors,  as 
we  shall  soon  see,  was  the  trusted  precaution  of  those  statesmen, 
and  their  remedy  against  such  evils. 

The  sessions  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  began  in  May 
and  continued  until  the  middle  of  September.  The  questions  of 
the  reeligibility  of  the  President  and  of  the  fit  length  of  his  term 
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— in  their  natiire  dependent — were  always  considered  togethei 
and  first  early  in  Jane.  It  was  then  decided  that  his  term  shoal 
be  seven  years,  and  that  he  shoald  not  be  eligible  for  reelectioi 
only  one  State  favoring  reeligibility.  The  system  of  president! 
electors  had  not  then  been  devised.  The  qaestions  of  term  an 
reeligibility  were  again  discassed  aboat  the  middle  of  Jaly,  whe 
there  were  extreme  opinions,  ranging  from  a  term  of  less  thj 
seven  years  to  one  of  good  behavior.  Six  States  against  foi 
expressed  a  preference  for  reeligibility,  provided  a  satisfactoi 
mode  of  electing  the  President  coald  be  devised.  Still,  howevei 
the  opinion  was  unanimoas  that,  if  he  was  to  be  selected  by  Coi 
gress,  he  oaght  not  to  be  eligible  for  reelection.  An  importai 
argument  against  reeligibility  was  the  danger  that,  Congref 
being  a  continaoas  body,  its  members  woald  be  bargained  wit 
and  corrupted, — an  argument  which,  in  the  main,  applies  to  grei 
national  parties  also,  because  they  are  permanent,  with  a  coi 
tinuous  series  of  officers  ready  to  make  corrupt  bargains.  Tb 
debate  shows  that  there  was  no  anticipation  of  such  part 
supremacy  and  evils  from  partisan  removals  and  office-seeking  i 
our  times  have  seen. 

Those  who  favored  reeligibility  were  to  devise  some  new  an 
safe  scheme  for  electing  the  President.  The  scheme  devised  wa 
the  election  by  each  State  of  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  he 
Senators  and  Representatives  counted  together  ;  and  the  body  c 
electors  thus  secured  was  to  elect  the  President,  whereupon  the! 
official  existence  was  to  cease.  In  this  matter  each  State  was  ei 
pected  to  act  freely  and  independently.  No  Senator,  Represeni 
ativo,  or  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  th 
United  States  could  be  an  elector.  Each  presidential  elector  wfi 
expected  to  cast  his  vote  for  President  according  to  his  judgment 
The  thought  that  these  electors  would  become  a  servile  agency  o 
party,  taking  no  independent  action  of  their  own,  so  that  th 
party  election  would  determine  absolutely  who  should  be  Pre* 
ident,  seems  to  have  occurred  to  no  one ;  a  striking  evidenc 
that  the  despotic  power  of  our  parties  was  then  inconceivabk 
Hamilton  and  Madison,  Franklin  and  Washington,  were  nnabl 
to  imagine  that  state  of  public  opinion — rather,  of  party  despot 
ism — which,  a  few  years  ago,  censured  the  alleged  purpose  o 
James  Russell  Lowell  to  cast  his  vote,  as  a  presidential  electoi 
irrespective  of  party  and  according  to  his  conscience ;  the  ver 
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thing  which  they  intended,  which  the  constitution  provided  for,     ^ 
and  which  the  reeligibility  of  the  President  required. 

Mr.  Bancroft  tells  us  that  the  convention  was  so  converted  by 
this  electoral  device  that,  on  the  faith  of  it,  the  reeligibility  of  the 
President  was  approved  in  July,  and  his  term  was  reduced  from 
seven  years  to  six.  Nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  the  month  the 
convention  again  voted  that  the  President's  term  should  be  seven 
years,  and  that  he  should  be  ineligible  for  reelection.  The  sub- 
ject was  further  debated  in  August,  and  it  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee from  all  the  States,  from  which  came  a  report,  in  Septem- 
ber, limiting  the  term  to  four  years.  The  subject  had  become 
complicated  with  questions  between  large  States  and  small  States ; 
and  in  the  meantime  theoretical  confidence  in  the  electoral  scheme 
had  greatly  increased.  A  term  of  four  years  was  finally  adopted 
for  the  President,  and  he  was  left  eligible  for  reelection. 

Thus  we  see  that  not  only  the  original  conviction  of  the  con- 
vention, but  its  deliberate  vote  at  the  end  of  thorough  discussion, 
was  for  a  single  term  of  six  or  seven  years,  without  eligibility  for 
reelection  ;  and  that  a  four  years'  term — a  sudden  suggestion — 
and  the  allowance  of  reeligibility  were  first  approved  near  the  end 
of  the  session  ;  after  the  convention,  to  use  Mr.  Bancroft's  words, 
had  fallen  into  "  an  anarchy  of  opinion,"  and  had  come  to  trust 
the  saving  virtues  of  a  device  which  has  utterly  failed. 

It  is  an  instructive  fact  that  Brazil,  the  latest  republic  to  imi- 
tate our  constitution,  recognizing  that  failure,  has  reaffirmed  the 
most  careful  judgment  of  our  convention,  by  giving  her  President 
a  term  of  six  years  and  forbidding  his  reelection. 

The  Federalist  defends  what  was  done  on  the  basis  of  the  as-  , 
sumed  sufficiency  of  the  electoral  scheme.  It  declares  it  to  have 
been  "  a  desideratum  that  the  executive  should  be  independent, 
for  his  continuance  in  office,  of  all  but  the  people  themselves"; 
and  so  he  would  have  been  had  presidential  electors  remained 
independent.  But  when  party  became  supreme,  they  became  ser- 
vile. Public  officers  became  an  efficient  force  for  reelecting  a 
President — almost  a  controlling  force  for  his  renomination.  A 
President  seeking  a  reelection  found  as  much  reason,  perhaps,  to  k 
consider  them  as  to  consider  the  people. 

The  electoral  system  began  to  break  down  when  party,  led  by 
Jefferson,  began  to  be  excessive ;  and  that  experienced  party 
leader — as  the  first  President  Harrison  tells  us  in  a  message  in 
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which  he  condemns  a  second  term — ^lamented  the  mistake  made 
in  allowing  a  President  an  opportunity  for  grasping  a  second  term 

"  through  prostitution  of  his  subordinates.  Jackson  first  made 
party  an  irresistible  power ;  and^  knowing  well  both  presidential 
frailty  and  party  passions,  he  comprehended  the  dangerous  con- 
sequences of  that  opportunity.  If  one  of  the  fiercest  of  partisans, 
he  was  yet  honest,  fearless,  and  patriotic.  In  his  first  message  he 

V  advised  that  the  President  be  made  ineligible,  and  that  his  term 
be  six  years — the  best  advice  Jackson  ever  gave  his  party.  Twice 
afterwards,  in  messages,  and  with  deeper  earnestness  as  he  saw 
the  dangers  increasing,  he  repeated  this  advice,  and  urged  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  make  it  eflEective.  But  the  interests  of 
his  party,  its  officials  and  leaders,  in  existing  methods  had  be- 
come irresistible.  The  mighty  infiuence  of  Jackson  was  as  in- 
adequate as  that  of  JeflEerson  to  arrest  the  growing  evil. 

When  a  constitutional  amendment  allowing  only  one  term  to  a 
President  was  pending  in  1829,  Buchanan  opposed  it  with  the 
characteristic  servility  to  party  which  enabled  that  lamentable 
politician,  thirty  years  later,  to  be  effective  for  the  degradation  of 
his  country.  The  partisan  admirers  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson  have 
never  risen  to  the  level  of  their  principles  or  their  patriotic 
courage.  Shouting  for  these  patriots,  they  are  blind  to  the  evils 
those  men  deplored.  The  virtue  of  any  party  must  be  rare  indeed 
which  will  waive  its  advantage  in  having  tens  of  thousands  of 
its  adherents  in  office  at  the  opening  of  a  presidential  canvass. 
Reform  can  only  come  at  the  hands  of  a  new  party,  or  must  not 
take  effect  until  some  years  after  its  adoption. 

From  Jackson's  time  it  was  regarded  as  infidelity  to  party  to 
repeat  his  advice.  Polk  required  a  pledge  from  the  members  of 
his  cabinet  not  to  use  their  position  to  affect  the  Presidency — of 
course  against  himself.  He  wanted  no  rivals.  Mr.  Curtis  has 
recorded  Buchanan's  declaration  that  he  found  Pierce  and  his 
cabinet  intent  upon  building  up,  through  his  appointments,  a 
Pierce  party  for  his  own  reelection.  There  had  been  a  revolution 
in  presidential  elections.  The  party  interests  in  controlling  them 
through  the  aid  of  the  office-holders  seem  to  have  overawed  as  well 
as  debauched  Presidents.  Tyler,  who  began  with  deprecating  the 
vicious  influence  of  office-holders  on  elections,  ended  by  accepting 
a  nomination  for  a  second  term  from  a  convention  promoted  by 
himself,  and  mainly  composed  of  officials  depending  on  his  favor. 
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Fillmore,  a  more  kindly  President,  was  opposed  to  a  second  term, 
but,  yielding  to  the  solicitation  of  friends,  mainly  his  subordi- 
nates in  oflSce,  he  stood  for  reelection. 

Politicians  who  have  worked  rather  for  the  President  and 
the  party  than  for  the  country  deny  him  any  right  to  refuse  them 
the  chances  of  extending  their  official  life  by  renewing  his.  A 
party  which  has  made  a  politician  a  President  claims  a  right  to 
his  services,  and  to  those  of  the  vast  army  of  officials  he  commands, 
for  carrying  the  next  election.  The  first  President  Harrison's  pro- 
found sense  of  the  evils  of  a  second-term  candidacy  would  probably 
have  prevented  his  accepting  a  renomination,  had  he  not  died  too 
soon. 

Aside  from  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Cleveland  is  the  only  President 
since  1837,  when  the  spoils  system  had  become  supreme,  who  has 
officially  repeated  the  warnings  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson.  In  his 
letter  accepting  his  first  nomination,  Mr.  Cleveland  used  these 
words : 

"  When  we  consider  the  aUorements  of  power,  the  temptation  to  retain 
places,  and,  more  than  aU,  the  avaUabiUty  the  party  finds  in  an  incumbent 
and  a  horde  of  office-holders,  •  •  •  we  recognize,  In  the  eligibility  of  the 
President  for  reSlection,  a  most  serious  danger." 

Clay,  Webster,  and  Sumner  expressed  a  deep  sense  of  the  dan- 
gers of  a  President's  seeking  a  second  term  ;  and  De  Tocqueville, 
two  generations  ago,  declared,  in  substance,  that  the  practice 
puts  the  government  itself  into  the  scales  against  every  candidate, 
except  that  one  who  alone  commands  the  vast  army  of  its 
officials.  As  the  reform  sentiment  has  gained  strength,  there 
has  been  more  courage  to  oppose  second  terms.  The  labor-reform 
platform  of  1872,  and  that  of  the  Liberal  Republicans  of  the 
same  year,  condemned  them ;  and  so  did  President  Hayes.  Mr. 
Tilden  expressed  '*  the  conviction  that  no  reform  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice .  .  .  will  be  complete  and  permanent  '  until '  the  Presi- 
dent is  constitutionally  disqualified  for  reelection." 

We  have  space  for  only  the  most  meagre  treatment  of  other 
parts  of  the  subject.  The  reeligibility  which  the  constitution 
allows  is  not  for  a  second  term  only,  but  for  an  indefinite  series 
ot  terms.  The  plausible  argument  which  was  then  and  is  now, 
with  a  class  of  reasoners,  its  principle  support,  is  this  :  that  well-do- 
ing in  the  presidential  office  should  be  rewarded  with  reelections, 
and  that  such  a  practice  would  inspire  noble  endeavors.  This  argu- 
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mQut,  which  has  some  real  strength,  as  well  as  great  plausibility 
applies  with  increased  force  to  a  President  who  has  done  well  fo 
two  terms.  Yet  an  unwritten  law  of  practical  wisdom,  sweepini 
high  over  all  constitutional  and  theoretical  reasons,  early  forbade 
any  man  to  be  more  than  twice  elected  President.  And  if  no  tern 
longer  than  four  years  shall  be  provided,  we  may  perhaps  in  oui 
day  sec  an  amendment  of  this  law  which  shall  forbid  a  single 
reelection  of  a  President.  Is  it  certain  that  even  now  the  partj 
cry,  "  No  reelection  of  Presidents  and  a  six  years'  term,''  would 
not  be  effective  ? 

A  nation's  gratitude  to  its  favorite  general  in  our  day  did  not 
save  liim  from  defeat  and  humiliation  when  party  interests  and 
the  greed  of  office-holders — for  we  can  assume  no  controlling  am- 
bition on  the  part  of  President  Grant — ^forced  him  into  conflict 
with  this  salutary  custom.  Thus  fell  the  greater  part  of  presi- 
dential reeligibility  and  of  the  arguments  in  its  favor. 

To  the  extent  that  the  hope  of  a  reflection  does  or  can  elevate 
the  action  of  a  President,  that  hope  must,  therefore,  be  utterly  lost 
during  his  second  term  ;  and  this  term,  to  that  same  extent,  should 
.,  in  character  be  inferior  to  the  first — a  very  distinct  argument 
against  a  reelection.  The  fact  is  that  the  hope  of  a  reelection  is, 
in  its  very  nature,  a  motive  and  an  elevating  force — ^if  such  at 
all — far  inferior  to  a  patriotic  spirit,  a  sense  of  duty,  or  a  recog- 
nized commitment  to  great  principles  before  the  people.  The 
most  unscrupulously  ambitious  of  Presidents  will  most  vigorously 
seek  a  second  term.  A  man  of  noble  nature,  indeed,  desires  to  be 
honored  in  the  future ;  but  knows  that  not  seldom  he  can  be,  only 
at  the  cost  of  popularity  in  the  present. 

The  most  difficult  step  in  gaining  a  second  term  is  that  of 
securing  a  rcnomination  ;  in  which  the  public  servants  and  the 
mercenary  politicians  are  but  too  sure  to  be  the  most  effective 
force.  This  is  the  great  reason  against  renominations.  When 
a  President  is  a  candidate, — and  thus  under  a  powerful  tempta- 
tion to  coerce  his  subordinates,  to  pander  to  party  leaders,  to 
cause  vast  sums  of  money  to  be  extorted  from  the  public  servants 
for  election  expenses, — these  vicious  elements  will  be  far  more 
powerful  than  when  all  candidates  stand  on  a  common  level — no 
one  having  an  army  of  office-holders  at  his  bidding. 

To  make  a  President  a  candidate  for  reelection  is  to  set 
him  upon  the  conflicting  purposes  of  serving,  at  the  same  time. 
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his  country,  his  party,  and,  above  all,  himself.  From  the 
moment  he  is  thought  to  aim  at  a  second  term,  his  motives, 
especially  in  connection  with  all  appointments  and  removals,  are 
generally — if  not  justly— distrusted.  His  great  oflSce  sinks  in  pub- 
lic estimation.  Suspicion  embitters  party  hate.  Plausible  distrust 
and  misrepresentation  fill  the  whole  realm  of  politics,  and  rapidly 
enfeeble  confidence  in  the  President  and  respect  for  his  motives. 
This  in  itself  is  a  great  misfortune ;  for  next  to  the  evil  of  a  corrupt 
use  of  the  appointing  power  is  a  belief  that  it  is  so  used.  How  many 
can  be  convinced  that  a  President  seeking  a  reelection  will  not,  in 
selecting  postmasters,  collectors,  and  all  other  officers,  prefer  an 
efficient  electioneerer  to  a  quiet,  competent  public  servant  ?  A 
President  may  have  that  ideal  sense  of  duty  and  that  almost 
superhuman  patriotism  which  are  unaffected  when  the  selfish 
exercise  of  his  power  can  give  him  65,000  postmasters — 150,000 
employees  altogether  in  the  Post-Office  Department  alone — 
who  may  become  servile  agents  in  his  behalf  in  every  city, 
village,  and  hamlet  of  the  Union,  but  who,  if  that  power  is 
exercised  patriotically,  will  attend  only  to  their  official  duties. 
The  experience  of  the  last  decade,  in  which  more  than  once 
within  the  space  of  two  years,  or  less,  tens  of  thousands  of  post- 
masters, whose  politics  under  good  administrations  are  unimport- 
ant, have  been  removed  to  gain  places  for  active  partisans,  compels 
us  to  think  that  such  virtues  are  not  common.  Well-regulated 
post-offices  should  have  (as  English  post-offices  do  have)  no  more 
politics  than  the  Adams  Express  Company,  a  regiment  of  the 
army,  or  a  ship  of  war.  The  great  carriers  of  packages  could 
transport  and  deliver  the  mails,  as  telegraph  companies  deliver 
messages,  without  the  least  embarrassment  from  the  lack  of 
politics,  whatever  peculiar  objections  might  prevail  against  their 
BO  doing. 

It  is  doubtless  possible  for  the  vast  numbers  in  the  public 
service  appointed  for  party  reasons — as  anxious  as  a  Presi- 
dent to  continue  in  office,  and  well  knowing  how  highly  he  would 
appreciate  an  electioneering  prostitution  of  their  influence  in  his 
behalf — to  nevertheless  continue  faithful  to  their  duties, 
doing  nothing  to  aggravate  that  excessive  partisan  activity 
which  every  patriot  deplores  ;  but  most  people  may  think  that 
few  things  contribute  so  much  to  these  evils  as  a  President  stand- 
ing for  a  second  election. 
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We  are  sometimes  told  that  the  people  are  the  best  judges  of  the 
fittest  person  to  be  President,  and  that  to  restrict  their  choice  by 
declaring  any  one  ineligible  is  to  distrast  their  judgment  and  to 
contradict  our  republican  theory.  The  constitution  of  the 
United  States  defines  republican  government  for  us,  and  mainly 
for  the  world.  It  condemns  and  excludes  such  reasoning.  Though 
there  should  be  a  citizen  preeminent  in  fitness  for  the  presiden- 
tial office,  and  from  every  quarter  of  the  Union  and  every  class 
of  the  people  a  preference  for  him  should  be  declared,  neverthe- 
less he  could  not  be  elected  President  if  (1)  not  thirty-five  years 
of  age ;  or  (2)  not  for  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United 
States;  or  (3)  not  a  native-born  citizen— not  having  been  a 
citizen  when  the  constitution  was  adopted  ;  nor  (4)  can  the 
electore  of  any  State  vote  for  two  persons  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  both  of  whom  are  inhabitants  of  the  same  State  as 
themselves.     Thus  the  people  have  no  absolute  right  of  choice. 

Many  of  the  reasons  affecting  the  proper  length  of  a  Presi- 
dent's term  are  too  profound  to  be  considered  here.  Yet  we  may 
glance  at  some  of  them.  The  framers  of  our  constitution  com- 
prehended the  need  of  a  term  of  considerable  length  to  give 
steadiness  to  policy,  and  experience,  vigor,  and  consistency  to 
administration.  The  need  of  a  longer  term  increases  with  the 
vastness  of  territory,  the  numbers  of  the  people,  the  complexity 
of  affairs.  Since  parties  have  become  the  ruling  forces,  the  only 
chance  for  doing  justice  to  the  policy  of  a  party  which  has 
triumphed  by  electing  a  President  is  to  allow  him  a  term  long 
enough  to  fairly  test  that  policy  in  practice.  This  also  the  pub- 
lic interest  requires. 

It  is  mere  usurpation  and  despotism  for  a  party  or  a  Presi- 
dent to  use  the  subordinate  officers  to  keep  itself  or  himself 
in  power.  These  officers  have  a  right  to  that  reasonable  inde- 
pendence to  which  such  party  despotism  is  fatal.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  features  of  the  party  system  that  a  President  is  placed 
conspicuously  before  the  people  as  under  a  moral  obligation  to  be 
true  to  the  principles  approved  in  his  election.  The  whole 
theory  of  party  rule,  and  every  element  of  justice  involved  in 
it,  require  that  each  party  shall  enter  the  presidential  election  on 
equal  terms, — save  as  made  unequal  by  different  principles  and 
candidates, — and  forbid  either  party  to  have  the  advantage  of  a 
horde  of  public  servants  at  its  bidding.     No  one  may  hope  to 
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secure  ideal  equality.  Yet  a  single  term  for  a  President,  long 
enough  to  fairly  test  a  policy, — say  a  term  of  six  years, — would 
seem  to  be  most  fit.  It  would  not  too  much  restrain  the  freedom 
of  the  people  or  the  chances  of  a  new  experiment  in  policy.  It 
can  hardly  be  claimed  that  through  a  six  years'  term  political 
life  would  lose  more  than  some  part  of  its  excessive  activity.  This 
period  of  service  is  midway  between  the  shortest  ever  proposed 
and  the  longest  ever  tolerated  for  our  Presidents.  The  average 
length  of  service  for  each  person  elected  as  President, — before  the 
one  in  office, — had  no  death  prevented,  would  have  been  five  years 
and  eight  months. 

May  we  not  well  believe  that  nearly  all  persons,  save  the  poli- 
ticians and  venal  voters,  think  our  presidential  elections  are 
too  frequent?  Who  would  think  such  elections  once  in  two 
years  endurable  ?  If  we  now  had  a  presidential  term  of  six  years, 
who,  except  party  managers,  office-seekers,  the  buyers  and  sellers 
of  votes,  and  the  storm-birds  of  partisan  politics,  would  wish  to 
see  the  quadrennial  term  restored  ?  Indeed,  are  we  not  justified 
in  believing  that,  if  the  members  of  the  convention  of  1787 — the 
leaders  of  a  generation  which  saw  no  removals  for  party  ends  and 
no  interference  by  officials  with  elections — could  return  here  and 
be  their  own  revisers,  in  the  light  of  our  experience,  they  would 
provide  for  a  presidential  term  of  six  or  seven  yeara, — a  term 
which  they  twice  approved,  and  never  abandoned  until  their 
confidence  had  been  won  by  a  device  of  presidential  electors, 
the  failure  of  which  would  be  their  great  disappointment  in  con- 
templating their  glorious  creation  ? 

Some  patriot  may  suggest  that  a  term  of  six  years  would  have 
shortened  the  administration  of  Washington.  But  the  great 
principles  he  represented  were  established  during  the  first  six 
years  of  his  Presidency.  And  may  we  not  believe  that  he  would 
have  advised  a  single  term  of  six  or  seven  years,  had  he  lived  to 
see  the  failure  of  the  electoral  system,  as  Jefferson  and  Jackson 
lived  to  see  it,  and  so  advised? 

Some  Republican  may  tell  us  that  a  single  term  of  six 
years  would  have  prevented  the  reelection  of  Lincoln  ;  but  such 
a  term  would  have  been  long  enough  for  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion ;  and  it  might,  perhaps,  have  prevented  the  excitement  in- 
cident to  his  reelection,  which  possibly  developed  the  partisan  hate 
of  his  assassin  into  a  murderous  frenzy.     Many  Democrats  will 
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doubtless  suggest  that  such  a  provision  would  prevent  the  renom- 
ination  of  Mr.  Cleveland.  But  it  would  have  added  two  years  to 
his  administration,  by  which  his  policy  and  that  of  his  party  would 
have  been  adequately  tested.  Besides,  we  have  cited  his  words 
which  condemn  a  second  term  and  answer  the  suggestion.  In 
fact,  all  mere  personal  arguments,  applying  as  they  do  with 
force  only  twice  or  thrice  in  a  century,  are  shallow  and 
inconclusive  when  weighed  against  the  constant  and  power- 
ful temptation  and  tendency  to  selfishness  and  corruption 
which  the  reelection  of  Presidents  involves.  What  all  worthy 
and  noble  Presidents  most  desire — what  an  Aristides,  a  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  or  a  Washington,  in  the  presidential  office,  would 
most  seek — would  be  freedom  to  appoint  and  remove  all 
officers  and  to  discharge  every  function  under  conditions  which, 
to  the  utmost,  exclude  every  reason  for  suspicion  and  all 
justification  for  imputing  selfish  motives, — conditions  as  favorable 
to  the  general  welfare  as  they  are  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  Pres- 
idents. 

Such  a  President  would  feel  that  six  years  of  such  oppor- 
tunity, at  the  head  of  a  mighty  nation,  in  which  to  lead  a 
wise  policy,  to  be  faithful  to  great  principles,  to  freely  exercise 
his  judgment  in  reference  to  the  highest  interests  of  his  country, 
alike  in  the  present  and  in  the  future,  with  no  personal 
interests  in  the  future  but  that  it  should  gratefully  preserve  the 
record  of  his  official  life, — such  a  President  would  feel  that  an 
opportunity  like  this  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  noblest  ambition  ; 
and  that  to  fill  the  measure  of  its  duties  would  require  him  to  be 
governed  by  the  highest  motives  and  to  fitly  discharge  the  most 
exalted  functions  of  human  life. 

If  a  President  holding  office  on  such  conditions  should  not 
have  independence  and  patriotism  enough  to  reappoint  a  worthy 
postmaster  because  he  was  worthy,  he  would  at  least  be  without  a 
selfish  interest  to  tempt  him  from  his  duty.  If  it  would  be  pos- 
sible, under  such  a  single-term  system,  for  the  worthy  head  of 
the  greatest  customs  office  of  the  Union  to  be  forced  from  his 
place  when  an  election  was  near  at  hand,  without  being  so  much 
as  charged  with  a  fault,  the  President  would  at  least  be  without 
the  strongest  of  temptations  to  appoint  the  most  expert  of  politi- 
cians and  the  least  experienced  of  administrators  as  his  successor. 
He  might,  perhaps,  upon  plain  business  principles — ^as  has  been 
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tho  practice  iu  England — ^promote  to  the  vacancy  some  customs 
ofScer  of  adequate  experience,— apparently  a  plain  duty.  Let  it 
be  certain  that  a  President  can  serve  but  one  term,  and  he  will 
feel  far  more  independent  for  doing  his  duty. 

Justice  to  patriotic  and  unselfish  Presidents  requires  that  they 
be  relieved  of  the  tormenting  solicitation  and  effrontery  with 
which  they  are  assailed,  and  their  energies  overtaxed,  in  filling 
offices  as  they  are  now  filled.  The  question  under  existing 
practice,  "Who  will  make  the  most  efficient  officer  for  the 
President's  reelection  and  for  the  party  ?"  it  may  be  safely  said, 
is  generally  quite  as  much  considered  as  the  simple  inquiry  as  to 
fitness  for  official  duties,  and  is  more  harassing  near  a  presiden- 
tial election.  Who  can  picture  the  all-pervading  demoralization 
which  comes  from  this  source,  the  disgust  and  humiliation 
inexpressible  with  which  a  truly  worthy  President  is  compelled, 
in  regard  to  thousands  of  offices  every  year,  to  consider  all  the 
vicious  interests  and  rivalries  of  local  and  partisan  politics — to 
say  nothing  of  those  affecting  his  own  renomination,  as  to  which 
the  party  hardly  allows  him  freedom  ?  They  revolted  even  the 
stern  nature  of  Andrew  Jackson.  A  report  by  a  committee  of 
the  national  Senate  in  May,  1882,  declares  that  "  every  chief 
magistrate,  since  the  evil  has  grown  to  its  present  proportions, 
has  cried  out  for  deliverance." 

It  has  been  one  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  second-term  system 
to  cause  the  interested  appointees  of  a  President  to  insist  that  his 
honor  needs  to  be  vindicated  by  a  renomination — as  if  what  they 
can  do  for  him  could  give  him  a  more  honorable  fame  than  what 
he  has  done  for  the  people  I 

No  well-informed  person  will  assume  that  the  denial  of  second 
terms  would  remove  all  the  evils  with  which  they  are  connected; 
for  of  some  of  them  they  are  not  the  cause,  but  only  the  aggrava- 
tion. But  such  a  denial  would  certainly  prevent  the  very  methods 
of  filling  the  presidential  office  from  being  a  needless  temptation 
of  presidential  virtue. 

If  appeals  to  reason  alone  shall  fail  to  bring  about  the  needed 
changes,  the  practical  impossibility  of  much  longer  carrying  on 
the  government  in  the  spirit  of  partisan  removals  and  second-term 
nominations  may  perhaps  force  the  making  of  them.  In  the  life- 
time of  persons  now  living  we  shall  have  500,000  postmasters,  and  it 
will  require  the  removal  of  more  than  375  every  day  for  the  Presi- 
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dent's  whole  term  of  four  years — ^to  say  nothing  of,  perhaps,  tw 
million  post-ofiice  clerks,  carriers,  and  employees,  or  of  as  man 
more  officers  and  employees  of  divers  kinds — in  order  to  fill  al 
the  places  in  the  postal  service  with  those  partisans  and  exper 
manipulators  of  elections  who,  scattered  through  every  city,  vil 
lagc,  town,  and  hamlet  of  the  Union,  constitute  the  vast  hord 
of  electioneerers  most  effective  for  the  reelection  of  President* 
Happily,  so  many  appointments  and  removals  would  be  a  physica 
im)>ossibility.  Happily,  in  ][K>litics,  as  elsewhere,  the  disastrou 
results  of  evil  ways  may  recnforce  the  lessons  of  reason  and  th 
promptings  of  patriotism. 

DoBMAK  B.  Eaton. 
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BT  THE  YENEBABLE  ABCHDEACOK  FABBAB. 


I  NEED  hardly  apologize  for  writing,  as  the  editor  of  Thb 
NoBTH  Amebic  AN  Review  requests  me  to  do^  on  the  subject  of 
the  future  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Americans  are  at  least  as  fully 
alive  as  Englishmen  to  the  unique  interest  and  preciousncss  of 
our  national  Walhalla.  Almost  the  first  thing  that  an  American 
does^  on  visiting  England^  is  to  make  his  pilgrimage  to  the 
Abbey ;  but  there  are  many  Englishmen,  even  in  London,  who 
have  never  entered  it.  I  was  once  baptizing  the  child  of  a  noble- 
man in  Henry  the  Seventh^s  Chapel,  and  one  of  the  godfathers 
was  another  nobleman,  who  had  just  succeeded  to  a  marquisate, 
and  had  been,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  had  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Abbey,  and  was  a  man  of  ability  and  culture — ^yet 
he  told  me  that,  during  that  half  century,  he  had  scarcely  once 
so  much  as  entered  the  building,  and  knew  nothing  about  it  I 

Down  to  the  days  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the 
Abbey  and  its  history  is  as  much  the  inheritance  of  Americans  as 
of  Englishmen.  Many  of  the  graves  and  monuments  in  it — such 
as  those  of  Earl  Howe,  and  Sir  Peter  Warren,  and  Major  Andr6, 
and  Sir  J.  Burgoyne,  are  almost  more  interesting  to  them 
than  to  Englishmen.  It  contains,  in  the  window  given  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Childs  to  the  memory  of  the  two  sacred  poets,  George  Herbert 
and  William  Cowper,  the  only  free  gift,  other  than  a  bust  or 
statue,  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it  in  living  memory.  The 
bust  of  Longfellow,  occupying  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  south 
transept,  is  a  beautiful  sign  that  the  two  great  nations,  which  are 
in  truth  but  one  nation,  regard  the  literature  of  each  as  a  com- 
mon heritage  ;  and  though  I  have  no  right  to  speak  in  any  name 
but  my  own,  I,  for  one,  should  heartily  rejoice,  if  it  were  possible 
VOL.  CLiv.— NO.  427.  45 
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to  havo  memorials  also  for  such  reformers  as  William  Lloyd 
rison,  such  rulers  as  Wosliingtoii,  General  Grant/ and  Abra 
Lincolu,  and  such  writers  as  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  Js 
Russell  Lowell.  Twice  within  the  last  six  years  we  have 
funeral  services  to  commemorate  the  deaths  of  two  of  those  ( 
nent  Americans  whom  I  have  mentioned.  General  Grant  and 
Lowell ;  and  I  esteem  it  no  small  honor  that,  on  both  occasii 
the  privilege  of  delivering  the  funeral  discourse  was  mine. 

I  have  said  that,  "  if  it  were  possible/'  England  would  rej< 
to  place  in  her  great  and  sacred  mausoleum  the  monument 
the  most  famous  Americans.  But  it  is  no  longer  possible, 
can  only  be  so,  at  the  utmost,  for  a  few  years  more.  This  i 
rentiers  it  necessary  to  raise  the  question  as  to*^the/«/wri 
Westminster  Abbey. '*  The  question  has  just  occupied  the  att 
tion  of  a  Koyal  Commission,  of  which  I  shall  speak  further  on 

The  present  state  of  things  is  this:  If  there  be  but  < 
burial  every  year,  the  use  of  the  Abbey  as  a  place  of  infcnn 
for  the  illustrious  dead  might  last  for  a  century  longer.  But 
that  case  any  mo?iumeni  will  bo  out  of  the  question.  1 
Abbey  is  already  desperately  overcrowded  with  tombs  and  cei 
taphs.  In  the  last  century  an  enormous  space  was  allotted 
not  a  few  whose  reputations  have  proved  to  be  only  ephcmei 
and  to  some  who  were,  even  in  their  own  day,  unknown  to  far 
At  tlie  present  moment  there  is  room  for  only  two  stati 
more  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  name  the  two  world-fam< 
Engl isli men — the  great  poet  and  the  great  sUitesman — for  wh( 
thoHO  two  last  ])laccs  would  be  unanimously  reserved.  But  e\ 
for  the  much  humbler  memorial  of  a  bust,  or  a  tablet,  th< 
is  scarcely  an  inch  of  space.  On  November  2  the  bust 
Matthew  Arnold  was  unveiled,  and  it  is  placed  in  the  dark  bj 
tistery,  where  it  is  scarcely  observed.  I  doubt  whether  the  i 
most  ingenuity  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  could  find  any  space 
all — even  the  most  inappropriate  and  out  of  sight — for  a  do2 
more  busts  of  great  men. 

And  already  the  want  of  space  has  led  to  unfortunate  resul 
Mr.  Gilbert's  beautiful  monument  to  Henry  Fawcett  in  the  bt 
tistery  is  but  half  discernible  in  the  darkness  ;  and  the  busts 
Lords  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Russell  have,  of  necessity,  be 
thnist  into  obscure  and  unnoticed  corners.  The  character 
monumental  records  has  thus  been  distinctly  deteriorated. 
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*^T(hmorrow,  victory  or  Westminster  Abbey, ^  said'  Nelson,  on 
the  eye  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  But  long  before  Nelson,  in  the 
days  of  the  Commonwealth,  Clarendon  tells  ns  that  the  body  of 
the  great  Admiral  Blake  was  brought  all  the  way  from  Plymouth 
and,  ''  with  all  solemnity  possible,  interred  in  Henry  the  Seyenth*8 
Chapel,  among  the  monuments  of  the  kings,"  because  Cromwell 
wished  '*to  encourage  his  officers  to  venture  their  lives.** 

It  would  be  idle  to  maintain  that  the  prospect  of  such  a 
posthumous  honor  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  noble-hearted 
men.  The  Athenian  felt  that  it  was  no  small  reward  to  a  hero 
if  they  painted  his  portrait  in  the  Poecile  ;  and  though,  as 
Pericles  said,  "  of  illustrious  men,  the  whole  earth  is  a  tomb,*' 
yet  illustrious  men,  and  those  who  lore  and  follow  them,  have 
felt  that  there  is  a  strong  incentive  in  the  desire  to  earn  the 
memorial  of  national  gratitude.  ''  Well  then,  Westminster  Abbey 
let  it  be  I  '*  said  the  dying  Orattan,  not  without  satisfaction.  A 
Roman  writer  esteemed  it  the  highest  honor  if  he  could  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  his  bust  should  have  a  place  in  the 
Palatine  Library  founded  by  Augustus.  George  Eliot  knew  that 
she  could  hardly,  as  yet,  have  a  tablet  in  the  Abbey,  but  she  did 
not  shrink  from  showing  by  a  sigh  her  regret. 

Every  man  and  woman  who  rises  but  an  inch  or  two  above 
that  dead  level  of  mediocrity,  "in  which  every  molehill  is  a 
mountain  and  every  thistle  a  forest  tree,''  has  much  to  endure  in 
life  from  the  stupidity,  the  calumnies,  the  envy,  and  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  contemporaries.  Browning,  in  answer  to  one  of 
those  misguided  persons  who  had  sent  him  an  abusive  article  on 
his  books,  with  the  simple  question,  "/«  ^Awj^oe/ryf"  replied, 
that  "he  had  too  much  experience  that  the  human  goose  cackles 
when  it  is  pleased,  and  hisses  when  it  is  malignant,  ever  to  lift 
heel  against  what  waddles  behind  it.''  But  it  is  some  consolation 
even  to  the  greatest  of  the  dead  to  hope  that,  when  Death  hath 
silenced  "the  chatter  of  irresponsible  frivolity" — the  sounds 
which,  as  someone  has  said,  are  the  emptiest,  and  which  there- 
fore Echo  loves — "  those  unknown  voices  which  bellow  in  the 
shade,  and  swell  the  language  of  falsehood  and  of  hate  " — then 
the  national  gratitude  of  all  who  judge  just  judgment  will  accord 
them  such  recognition  as  they  have  honorably  won. 

Hitherto  the  memorials  of  the  greater  number  of  our  most  fa- 
mous dead  have  been  gathered  in  one  great  shrine  for  all  men  to 
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see.  The  dust  of  kings  and  mlers  has  mingled  with  the  dost  c 
men  born  in  the  humblest  ranks  of  life  and  ennobled  by  genii 
alone.  Poets^  some  of  whom  in  life  lacked  bread,  have  here  at  leac 
found  a  stone ;  *  and  philanthropists,  whose  lives  were  en 
dangered  by  the  fury  of  banded  interests  and  appetites,  fi» 
that  there  is  posthumous  honor  for  those  who  hare  striyen  t 
undo  the  heavy  burden  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free.  Thns  th 
Abbey  furnishes  a  multitude  of  lessons.  There  is  scarcely; 
single  point  at  which  it  docs  not  touch  the  great  interests  o 
English  history.  The  kings  of  France,  as  Dean  Stanley  loved  t< 
point  out,  lie  almost  alone  at  St.  Denis,  and  the  popes  of  Bom< 
at  St.  Peter's ;  the  kings  of  Spain  lie  alone  at  the  Escorial ;  th( 
emperors  of  Austria  at  Vienna ;  the  czars  of  Bussia  at  Hoscon 
and  St.  Petersburg;  but  at  Westminster,  the  humblest,  who  wen 
great  by  goodness,  repose  in  death  by  the  side  of  their  sovereigns 
Again  there  are  churches  like  SS.  Giovannie  Paolo  at  Venice,  anc 
Santa  Maria  Novella  at  Florence,  which  contain  the  memorials  o1 
some  of  the  famous  dead.  But  there  is  no  other  building  ii 
the  whole  world  where  the  visitor  can  trace  the  traditions,  or  stud] 
the  records,  or  stand  over  the  mortal  remains  of  men  who  rep 
resent  nearly  all  that  is  greatest  in  the  national  story  of  nearlj 
nine  centuries.     Under  one  roof  lie  not  only 

**  The  painful  warrior,  famoused  for  fight," 
but  also  the  statesmen,  the  teachers,  the  divines,  the  orators,  the 
musicians,  the  actors,  the  novelists,  the  explorers,  the  discoverers, 
the  men  of  science,  and  the  sweet  singers — often  sculptured  at 
they  stood  in  life  with  their  garlands  and  singing  robes  aboui 
them.     Of  painters,  we  have  only  one — Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

Crowded  sources  of  interest  make  a  visit  to  Westminster  Ab- 
bey memorable  to  multitudes,  of  very  different  gifts.  The  studeni 
of  Catholicism  rightly  recognizes  in  it«  minutest  details  a  subtle 
and  profound  symbolism,  intended  to  impress  upon  the  soul  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation  and  the  Atonement. 
The  great  architect  sees  in  its  exquisite  proportions  an  epic  poem 
in  stone.     For  the  man  of  poetic  sensibility, 

'*  Bubbles  burst,  and  fony*s  raging  foam 
Melts,  if  he  cross  the  threshold.*' 

*  On  the  tomb  of  Samnel  Batler,  author  of  *'  Hudibras,'*  the  elder  Wesley  wrote 
'*  See  him  when  starved  to  death  and  turned  to  dust 
Rewarded  with  a  monumental  bust ; 
The  poet's  fate  is  here  in  semblanoe  shown. 
He  asked  for  bread,  and  he  reoeived— a  stone  I** 
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The  sculptor  sees  in  it  the  most  extensive  and  wonderful  of  all 
schools  of  statuary,  showing  every  phase  of  varying  influence 
which  affected  the  plastic  arts  from  their  beginning.  The  herald 
may  study  in  it  the  rise,  the  decline,  and  the  obliteration  of  the 
art  of  emblazonment.  The  student  of  religious  development  reads 
in  the  changing  forms  of  the  tombs  the  thoughts  respecting  life 
and  death  which  prevailed  in  the  ages  of  faith,  of  reform,  of 
insincerity  and  compromise.  The  man  of  letters  feels  himself 
nearer  to  his  most  eminent  predecessors  as  he  recalls  a  hundred 
anecdotes  which  connect  the  story  of  their  lives  with  this  or  that 
spot  in  the  venerable  building.  The  historian  finds  inspiration 
for  great  themes  in  its  endless  snggeetiveness.  To  the  archae- 
ologist it  is  a  storehouse  of  authentic  records  illustrative  of 
customs  and  costumes  long  obsolete.  Even  the  man  who  is 
profoundly  ignorant,  and  has  no  tincture  of  any  science,  must  be 
less  than  human  if  he  does  not  feel  its  awe-inspiring  impressive- 
ness.  And  yet  nearly  all  these  manifold  interests  are  beside  and 
subsidiary  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  Church — as  a  place  of 
great  and  solemn  assemblages  and  functions ;  as  a  place  where,  in 
the  rendering  of  the  masterpieces  of  sacred  music,  we  may  hear 

"  the  pealing  organ  blow 
To  the  faU- voiced  choir  below. 
In  music  high  and  anthems  clear, 
As  may  with  sweetness  through  mine  ear 
Dissolye  me  into  ecstasies 
And  bring  aU  heayen  before  mine  eyes ; " 

as  a  place,  above  all,  where,  day  by  day  and  year  by  year, 
through  the.  long  centuries,  with  sincere  and  loving  devotion, 
though  with  very  diverse  opinions,  men  have  listened  to  God's 
word,  and  uplifted  their  hearts  in  humble  prayer. 

The  question,  then,  has  arisen,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  love 
their  country.  Whether  this  precious  possession  shall — so  far  as  its 
most  unique  men  are  concerned — belong  wholly  to  the  past,  and, 
by  a  sudden  and  grievous  discontinuity,  the  memorials  of  the 
present  and  the  future  be  severed  from  it  ?— or  whether  it  shall 
be  so  extended  as  still  to  concentrate  within  its  sacred  pre- 
oints  the  grandest  associations  of  England's  fame  ?  Can  any  man, 
other  than  some  worldly  cynic,  give  any  but  one  answer  ? 

When  Cyrus  wanted  to  tame  the  pride  of  the  great  river 
Oyndes  he  diverted  the  current  into  a  multitude  of  channels.  Will 
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England  gain  if  the  memorials  of  her  history  are  henceforth  seal 
tered  in  a  multitude  of  different  churohes  and  cemeteries  ?  ] 
this  would  involve  a  national  loss,  can  it  be  averted  ?  This  ws 
practically  the  question  which  had  to  be  considered  by  the  '^  Boyi 
Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  present  want  of  spac 
for  monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey/' of  which  the  first  report 
presented  to  both  houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  theQaeeo 
in  1890,  lies  before  me. 

The  Commissioners  were  unfortunately  only  six  in  numbei 
The  result  was  an  even  vote  for  two  different  proposals.  Th( 
Commissioners  were  the  Bight  Honorable  D.  Plunket,  Sir  Henr 
Layard,  Sir  F.  Leighton,  Dean  Bradley,  Mr.  Jennings,  M.  P. 
and  Mr.  Waterhouse,  the  President  of  the  Boyal  Institute  o: 
British  Architects. 

Much  interesting  evidence  was  elicited  in  their  report  Thai 
some  extension  of,  or  addition  to,  the  Abbey  was  needed,  all  wen 
agreed.  All  were  also  agreed  as  to  the  desirability  of  pulling  down 
the  houses  in  Old  Palace  Yard.  These  houses  are  not  only  nnsightlj 
and  obtrusive,  but  they  threaten  the  Abbey  with  chances  of  de- 
struction by  fire.  A  much  larger  scheme  of  clearance  was  approved 
by  the  Embankment  Commission  in  1863.  A  clear  view  of  the 
ancient  buildings  would  thus  be  thrown  open  in  the  midst  of  s 
street,  which,  if  the  embankment  were  completed,  would  be 
the  most  magnificent  in  London,  and  perhaps  in  the  world. 

Many  plans  have  been  suggested,  some  of  which  I  will  men- 
tion: The  scheme  proposed  in  1863  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  and  ap- 
proved (it  is  said)  by  the  Prince  Consort,  was  to  sweep  away  a  large 
number  of  houses  and  build  a  large  cloister.  To  this  scheme 
there  would  be  the  double  objection  of  (1)  enormous  costliness, 
and  (2)  the  remoteness  of  the  new  memorials  from  the  Abbey 
Church,  which,  as  it  were,  lends  to  them  their  consecration. 

It  has  been  suggested: 

1.  To  utilize  the  immense  Triforium,  by  removing  thither 
some  of  the  unsuitable  and  unsightly  monuments.  Access  to  the 
Triforium  might  be  given  by  a  spiral  staircase.  This  plan  would,  at 
the  best,  be  a  makeshift.  It  has  met  with  no  favor.  It  would  make 
of  the  Triforium,  as  Sir  F.  Leighton  says,  a  salon  des  refusis. 

2.  To  utilize  the  green  strip  of  land  which  runs  along  St. 
Margaret's  churchyard,  by  building  a  chapel  and  cloister.*    This 

*  SogKOsted  bj  Mr.  Pearson,  R.  A. 
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is  practically  impossible.    Public  opinion  would  not  permit  the 
partial  concealment  of  the  present  north  side  of  the  Abbey. 

3.  To  utilize  the  site  of  the  large  ancient  refectory  of  the 
monks,  which  runs  along  the  side  of  the  south  cloister,  and  is  now 
included  in  the  garden  of  Ashbumham  House.  The  house  and 
garden  had  been,  from  time  immemorial,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Abbey,  but  were  taken  from  it  in  1881,  in  accordance  with  a  clause 
introduced  into  an  Act  of  Parliament  with  very  little  discussion 
in  1868.  I  shall  always  think  that  this  was  a  high-handed  and 
unwarranted  procedure  ;  but  the  mischief  is  done,  and  as  there  is 
very  little  chance  that  it  will  now  be  undone,  this  scheme  of  re- 
building the  old  refectory  as  a  mortuary  chapel  is  not  likely  to  be 
carried  out. 

4.  To  utilize  the  existing  cloisters  and  the  garth  which  they 
surround.  But  the  garth  already  contains  the  mortal  relics  of 
generations  of  Benedictine  monks;  the  cloister  walls  are  so 
crowded  with  monuments,  that,  unless  these  were  removed, — 
which  would  be  hardly  fair, — only  a  few  irregular  spaces  are 
left ;  and  under  the  cloister  stones,  during  six  centuries,  no  fewer 
than  1,757  persons,  at  least,  have  been  interred.  Apart  from  the 
fact  that  the  cloisters  are  already  thronged  with  memorials,  this 
suggestion  was  almost  universally  condemned  as  inadequate. 

6.  To  build  '*  a  wreath  of  chapels "  between  the  buttresses 
of  the  Chapter-House.  Such  chapels,  however,  would  be  com- 
paratively insignificant  in  themselves,  and  the  public  sentiment 
would  never  be  brought  to  connect  them  with  the  great  shrine. 
Nor  would  they  admit  of  the  solemn  and  stately  services  at  the 
burial  of  great  men  which  are  now  felt  to  be  intensely  impressive. 

6.  The  sixth  plan,  with  various  minor  modifications,  is  to 
build  out  from  the  Abbey  a  splendid  memorial  chapel,  facing  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  connected  with  the  Abbey  itself  by  a 
wide  cloister  under  the  buttresses  of  the  Chapter  House.  This 
plan  was  approved  by  the  eminent  architect,  Mr.  Fergusson  ;  and 
is  also  approved  by  the  present  distinguished  architect  of  the 
Abbey,  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson.  It  is  identified  with  the  name  of  the 
Kight  Hon.  Shaw  Lefevre,  who,  not  only  as  First  Commissioner 
of  Works  in  1880-1884,  but  ever  since,  has  shown  an  enlightened 
and  patriotic  interest  in  this  great  question.  The  plan  could 
have  been  accomplished  in  the  year  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  and 
would  have  provided  for  the  English-speaking  race,  not  only  a 
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splendid  monument  of  the  long  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  but  also 
resource  which  would  have  lasted  for  centuries.  First  and  last 
indeed,  involving,  as  it  does,  the  purchase  of  sites  and  the  den 
olitiSn  of  houses,  it  would  have  cost  at  least  £150,000.  Durin 
the  rejoicings  of  the  Jubilee  year  this  sum  could  have  been  raise 
by  subscription  with  the  aid  of  a  government  grant.  It  has  th 
Queen's  approval  and  sympathy,  but  Her  Majesty  "  did  not  wish  i 
to  interfere  with  the  scheme  for  the  erection  of  an  Imperial  Insti 
tute,  to  which  her  consent  had  already  been  given  as  the  principa 
monument  of  her  Jubilee.^'  Nothing,  therefore,  has  yet  been  at 
tempted  in  this  direction, — but  in  spite  of  the  dissent  of  three  o 
the  Commissioners,  it  may  safely  be  prognosticated  that  thi 
scheme  alone  will  be  regarded  as  possible,  desirable,  and  adequate 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  enthusiasm  for  Englan( 
and  her  history  is  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  requisite  energy  an( 
munificence.  If  not,  if  the  memorials  of  the  dead  are  hencefortl 
scattered  in  various  churches,  and  Westminster  Abbey,  so  long  th 
pride  and  glory  of  England,  loses  its  splendid  continuity  of  asso 
ciations — I  cannot  but  think  that  the  omen  will  be  disastrous 
When,  in  the  great  church  of  San  Paolo  Fuori  le  Mura,  at  Borne 
it  was  found  that,  after  Pio  Nono,  there  would  be  no  room  fo 
the  likeness  of  another  Pope,  the  incident  was  thought  to  fore 
shadow  an  eclipse  of  Papal  power.  It  would  be  not  only  ai 
omen  but  a  disaster,  if,  for  lack  of  generosity,  of  public  spirit 
or  of  seuso  of  our  national  duty  to  the  past  and  the  future 
Westminster  Abbey  should  cease  to  maintain  its  ancient  influence 
It  would  prove  that  we  were  degenerate  sons  of  the  fathers  wh< 
have  not  only  bequeathed  to  us  the  example  of  so  many  nobb 
deeds,  but  who  also  enshrined  the  memory  of  those  who  wrough 
them  in  a  church  meant  to  be  like  the  temple  of  Solomon,  "  ex 
coeding  magnifical,  of  fame,  and  of  glory  throughout  all  coun 
tries.'' 

May  the  influence  and  public  opinion  of  America  help  to  con 
vince  England  of  the  necessity  for  taking  early  steps  to  build,  it 
closest  connection  with  the  Abbey,  some  grand  memorial  chapel 
which  shall  enable  generations  yet  unborn  to  pay  worthy  honor  tc 
the  famous  dead,  alike  of  the  old  home  and  of  the  Western  world  1 

P.  W.  Pabrar. 
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BY   PROF.    R.  L.  GARNER. 


The  prime  purpose  of  my  visit  to  the  wilds  of  West  Africa  is  to 
study  the  speech  and  habits  of  those  great  anthropoid  apes  which 
inhabit  the  jungle  of  that  low,  marshy  country  lying  under  the 
equator,  some  three  hundred  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo  River.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  for  one  to  take 
up  his  abode  in  the  deep  forest,  that  he  may  become  familiar  with 
the  domestic  life  and  conditions  of  those  man-like  creatures  and 
study  them  in  a  state  of  nature  untouched  by  the  influences  of 
captivity  or  changed  conditions. 

To  make  sure  of  certain  results,  I  shall  call  to  my  aid  all  the 
engines  of  human  invention  which  may  conduce  to  my  success, 
and  my  outfit  will  embrace  a  phonograph,  a  photo-camera,  tele- 
phones, electric  battery,  etc.,  the  uses  of  which  are  quite  evident; 
but  the  peculiar  manner  of  applying  them  will  be  of  interest  to 
all.  The  most  important  feature  of  my  outfit,  however,  is  a  cage 
which  I  have  designed  for  the  trip,  and  without  which  the  use  of 
some  of  my  implements  would  be  impossible.  The  cage  is 
made  of  steel  wire  woven  into  a  diamond-shaped  lattice,  with  a 
two-inch  mesh,  and  framed  in  strong  steel  frames.  Each  panel 
of  the  cage  is  three  feet  six  inches  square,  and  there  are  in  all 
twenty-four  panels,  each  one  interchangeable  with  all  the  rest,  bo 
that  they  can  be  united  with  ease  into  a  cube  of  seven  feet  square, 
and  any  side  will  serve  for  top  or  bottom,  and  any  panel  can  be 
used  as  a  door. 

The  uses  of  my  cage  will  be  very  numerous.  It  can  be  erected 
as  easily  as  a  tent,  and  will  be  used  at  night  to  camp  in.  It  will 
serve  me  as  a  house  while  I  may  be  detained  in  making  terms 
with  the  natives  or  studying  their  speech  ;  and  it  will  be  a  for- 
tress in  the  jungle,  where  I  must  spend  much  of  my  time  in  try- 
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ing  to  find  the  secret  which  I  seek.  But  the  use  of  my  cage  i 
not  be  limited  to  a  mere  place  of  safety  from  the  wild  beasts  tl 
prowl  through  the  forests  at  night ;  it  will  serye  also  as  a  de] 
for  my  supplies,  and  thus  save  me  the  trouble  and  expense 
having  to  find  a  place  of  safety  for  them  in  case  of  delay  or  i 
sonce.  This  structure  will  be  locked  securely  to  the  adjacc 
trees  by  three  strong  chains  attached  to  a  Y-shaped  iron  bolt 
through  the  top  of  the  cage.  It  will  be  provided  with  a  cani 
top  and  gum-cloth  sides,  mounted  on  rollers  like  window  cartaii 
and  easily  managed.  It  will  be  provided  with  a  soft  mbber  mat 
carpet,  which  will  serve  as  an  insulator  when  the  cage  is  charg 
with  electricity,  and  will  also  prevent  the  moisture  from  risii 
from  the  ground  beneath  the  cage,  in  which  I  shall  have  to  sle 
a  great  part  of  the  time.  It  will  contain  hammock  and  can 
chair.  Besides  these  it  will  be  occupied  by  my  phonograph,  pb 
tographic  instruments,  telephones,  and  electric  battery  with  whi< 
to  operate  them.  A  single  charge  of  this  electric  battery  will  la 
for  about  300  consecutive  hours.  By  the  use  of  a  small  switc 
board  I  shall  be  able  to  fire  my  flash  light  at  night,  or  to  snap  n 
kodak  in  the  daytime,  and  to  operate  my  telephones  if  necessar 
In  case  of  danger  or  unexpected  attack,  by  the  use  of  my  switcl 
board  and  by  means  of  an  induction  coil,  I  can  charge  the  enti 
cage  with  electricity,  developing  an  alternating  current  of  aboi 
300  volts.  In  leaving  my  cage  with  its  contents  for  any  lengl 
of  time,  I  shall  simply  charge  it  in  this  manner  with  ele 
tricity,  in  order  that  in  my  absence  my  meddlesome  neighbo 
may  be  induced  to  let  it  alone. 

A  unique  and  marvellous  experiment  among  the  many  whic 
I  expect  to  be  able  to  perform,  is  that  of  phonographing  tl 
sounds  of  the  apes  at  a  distance  from  my  cage,  where  my  pbont 
graph  will  be  located  at  times.  I  shall  accomplish  this  by  meai 
of  the  telephones  which  I  am  having  constructed  for  the  purpoi 
with  a  water-proof  cable  wire  connected  at  one  end  with  the  dii 
phragm  of  the  phonograph,  and  at  the  other  end  (which  may  I 
carried  any  distance,  even  a  mile  or  more  through  the  foreS' 
connected  with  a  small  telephone  concealed  in  a  tin  horn ;  all  < 
which  will  be  painted  a  dingy  green  in  order  that  it  may  be  cot 
cealed  in  the  leaves  or  hidden  in  the  moss  or  undergrowth  of  tb 
forest.  In  front  of  this  horn  will  be  placed  decoys,  baits,  effigiei 
mirrors,  or  such  other  means  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  indue 
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the  chimpanzees  and  gorillas  to  utter  their  sounds  there,  which 
sounds,  of  course,  will  be  immediately  transmitted  to  and  recorded 
on  the  phonograph  cylinder,  which  will  be  operated  by  electricity. 

I  shall  be  provided  with  some  globes  for  incandescent  light. 
They  will  be  connected  with  the  battery  and  placed  in  such  posi- 
tions that  in  case  of  alarm  duringHhe  night  the  cause  may  be  easily 
ascertained  by  simply  switching  on  the  light  for  a  few  seconds. 
If  it  is  found  that  anything  within  the  field  of  my  kodak  shall 
be  worth  photographing,  the  flash  light  will  be  fired  and  the  pic- 
ture taken,  including  the  cage  and  its  surroundings.  Amid  the 
deep  silence  of  the  forest,  I  shall  take  a  photograph  at  night-fall, 
one  at  midnight,  and  one  at  dawn,  thus  preserving  a  vivid  idea 
of  the  approach  of  darkness,  the  appearance  of  the  forest  by  arti- 
ficial light  in  the  dead,  still  hours  of  night,  and  the  awakening 
of  life  in  the  early  dawn,  when  the  first  rays  of  sunlight  glance 
through  the  foliage  wet  with  tropical  dew. 

I  expect  to  be  able  to  secure  photographic  views  of  the  home 
life  of  these  great  apes,  as  also  of  the  natives  of  the  same  regions. 
I  hope  to  secure  photographs  of  their  mouths  in  the  act  of  talk- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  the  phonographic  records  showing  the 
sounds  they  utter.  With  the  aid  of  my  phonograph  I  shall  re- 
cord and  bring  home  the  sounds  of  all  the  creatures  of  those  deep 
forests  that  utter  speech ;  and  with  my  camera  shall  preserve  for 
civilized  man  a  faithful  panorama  of  the  royal  families,  of  the 
warriors  armed  with  their  simple  instruments  of  death,  the  beaux 
and  belles  of  royal  society  in  evening  dress,  the  peasanky,  slaves 
and  social  parasites,  the  wild  beasts,  the  tropical  birds,  and  even 
the  slimy  serpents  that  infest  the  Eden  of  tropical  Africa.  I  shall 
secure  the  social  and  religious  songs,  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  the 
music  and  speech  of  the  people.  I  shall  take  photographs  of  their 
homes,  which  will  afford  a  vivid  idea  of  the  domestic  life  and 
habits  of  this  curious  people,  as  they  may  be  found  worshipping 
their  deities  or  dancing  in  their  sins.  We  may  thus  ascertain  how 
much  bondage  and  civilization  have  respectively  wrought  for  this 
race,  by  comparing  their  condition  with  that  of  their  kinsmen  in 
America,  who  have  grown  up  under  the  influences  of  civilization. 
This  will  be  an  important  ethnological  fact  to  determine. 

Of  course  my  outfit  will  include  some  deadly  weapons, — a 
rifle  and  a  revolver,  with  2,000  rounds  of  ammunition.  In  addi- 
tion I  shall  use  a  silent  and,  for  certain  purposes,  far  more  deadly 
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weapon.  To  fire  a  gnn  in  the  forest  wonld,  of  coarse,  alarm 
animals  within  a  radius  of  half  a  mile,  and  repeated  firing  wc 
eventually  drive  them  from  the  locality.  I  have  therefore  der 
a  gun  and  missile  suited  to  my  special  use.  The  gan  bam 
simply  a  straight  reed  about  four  feetlong,  bored  out  smooth; 
uniform,  and  the  missile  is  driven  by  the  force  imparted  by 
strong  rubber  bands  and  two  steel  springs.  The  weapon 
charged  with  an  arrow  or  dart  having  a  steel  head  of  pecnUar 
sign,  which  is  forced  open  on  entering  its  quarry,  the  content 
the  arrow-head  being  thereby  discharged.  This  arrow-head  i 
contain  fifteen  drops  of  prussic  acid.  In  case  I  shall  see  an  ani] 
or  a  group  of  animals  which  I  may  desire  to  secure,  by  the  use 
this  instrument  I  can  secure  either  one  or  all  of  them,  with 
unnecessary  injury  or  alarm.  The  effect  of  this  acid  dischaq 
in  the  blood  is  almost  instantaneous  and  painless  death.  The  di 
however,  may  be  used  to  carry  other  kinds  of  poison,  or  used  wi 
out  any ;  or  the  gun  itself  may  be  used  with  other  missiles. 

My  masked  battery  consists  of  a  rubber  canteen  of  my  o 
device,  to  which  is  attached  a  hose  about  two  feet  long,  on  \ 
end  of  which  is  a  metallic  nozzle,  provided  with  a  ring  to  fit  I 
fourth  finger,  and  a  valve  opening  and  closing  like  a  flute  k 
The  canteen  will  be  worn  buckled  under  the  arm,  while  the  ri 
on  the  nozzle  will  be  worn  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  right  hai 
so  that  it  may  be  used  on  the  instant  in  case  of  surprise.  T 
battery  will  be  charged  with  concentrated  ammonia,  a  douche 
which  inclose  quarters  will  set  the  most  ferocious  beast  to  thii 
ing.  When  free  from  action  the  valve  is  shut  tight ;  on  closi 
any  part  of  the  hand  it  opens,  and  the  weight  of  the  arm  t 
charges  the  pungent  contents  of  the  battery.  I  shall  also  use  t 
battery  in  tlie  capture  of  such  small  game  or  insects  as  I  may  w 
to  procure  without  maiming.  Having  stifled  them  with  the  a 
monia,  I  can  administer  chloroform,  if  I  wish,  so  as  to  eztingu 
life  without  giving  pain.  I  shall  carry  with  me  also  such  utent 
and  chemicals  as  taxidermists  use  for  preparing  skins  and  skeletc 
of  animals  for  mounting.  As  our  acquaintance  with  the  fauna 
this  part  of  the  world  is  so  limited,  it  is  quite  possible  that  I  m 
obtain  some  specimens  hitherto  unknown.  The  same  may  besi 
of  i\\e  flora, 

I  shall  carry  with  me  the  usual  camp  and  medical  outfit  1 
medical  case,  presented  to  me  by  Mrs.  M.  French  Sheldon,  whc 
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recent  journey  through  East  Africa  has  been  the  wonder  of  mod- 
em travel,  is  a  duplicate  of  that  used  by  herself,  with  some  addi- 
tions made  by  experienced  physicians.  My  camp  equipment  will 
embrace  the  lightest  possible  utensils.  I  shall  go  alone,  with 
the  exception  of  a  cook  and  body  servant,  and  from  time  to  time 
twenty-five  carriers,  all  natives.  My  travels  will  be  neces- 
sarily slow,  impeded  by  heavy  burdens  and  long  stops  at  the  end 
of  short  stages,  as  the  purpose  is  to  study  as  thoroughly  as  pos- 
sible the  topography  and  geography  of  the  country  and  its  native 
products,  as  well  as  the  speech  of  its  inhabitants.  Encouraged  by 
the  success  of  my  experiments  with  monkeys  and  other  lower 
animals,  I  have  faith  enough  in  my  own  ability  to  believe  that  I 
will  find  a  means  of  communicating  intelligently  with  the  an- 
thropoid apes  which  I  am  now  about  to  visit.  If  I  succeed  in 
establishing  the  possibility  of  this  communication,  I  shall  ac- 
complish for  science  what  all  the  efforts  of  mankind  have  failed  to 
do  heretofore.  If  I  fail  to  establish  it  and  instead  should  prove 
the  negative  of  the  proposition  I  shall  not  have  deprived  science  of 
any  part  of  its  acquired  knowledge,  but  shall  settle  forever  the 
controversy  among  men  on  that  subject.  I  do  not  expect  to  find 
in  those  animals  a  high  type  of  speech,  but  only  one  in  keeping 
with  their  mental  and  domestic  state  and  their  surroundings, 
capable  of  expressing  their  passions  and  emotions,  and  the  simple 
wants  incident  to  such  a  state  of  life.  Whatever  may  be  the 
nature  or  value  of  their  sounds,  I  shall  at  least  record  them  on 
the  phonograph  and  preserve  them  for  science.  So  strong  is  my 
conviction  of  my  ability  to  learn  their  language,  that  I  undertake 
this  journey  at  my  own  expense,  with  my  life  in  one  hand  and 
my  equipment  in  the  other.  Impelled  by  an  honest  zeal,  and  at- 
tended by  the  prayers  of  earnest  friends,  I  shall  seek  the  depths 
of  the  unbroken  forests,  and  wrest  the  secret  from  those  man-like 
creatures  upon  the  threshold  of  their  own  abode. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  such  a  journey  is  beset  with 
dangers,  many  of  which  are  unforeseen.  Without  any  desire 
to  be  sentimental  or  romantic,  I  do  assert  in  candor  that  I  would 
rather  make  this  journey  and  succeed  and  die  in  poverty,  than  to 
forego  it  and  fail,  worth  the  wealth  of  India.  I  am  not  a  fanatic 
upon  whom  the  thought  has  suddenly  dawned,  for  I  have  persist- 
ently sought  for  years  that  one  great  secret — ^the  first  form  of 
qpeech.    My  labors  in  this  field  have  been  fairly  successful,  not- 
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£^  of  imifj^yaki  gakriscj.  If  is  w  yxHb  lo  ttxomiKisii 
Bach  vita  wcL^tx  •iii  afmci^n  me,  ab  I  r^x  j^ftiftftl  in  the  hm 
;XjLt«d  b>p»  for  t£afr  TtszLJX  of  mj  expediaoc  ?  And  winsi  I : 
cm  in  trismpli,  viikh  I  iLiU  do.  tbone  vlko  nov  deride  &: 
-idicale  lo  wH^i  sn  imd^riAkzzLg,  m^j  jc?  bov  ih«r  sn-»TeF 
K^di  to  the  tnz:o. 

WhUe  I  hare  gxren  here  iome  detAiIj  of  mr  trip  a£  I  og 
«iDplat6  it,  I  most  cot  be  he!d  u  pledged  to  adhere  to  aiij  qKC 
node  or  means.  If  the  piazki  I  hare  laid  ihali  iMSL^  new  ones  v 
M^thooght  oct  and  pot  to  the  test.  I  feel  adequate  to  the  taik 
neeting  thcae  aniwiali  on  their  ovn  groiuidi,  beliering  that  i 
ntelligence  will  be  equal  to  their  brute  itrength.  I  am  wiDL 
o  forego  the  oomforti  of  civilized  life^  the  endearments  of  hoB 
knd  the  bleefingi  of  health  and  plenty,  and  take  npon  mjself  i 
lardshipe,  the  priTations  and  the  toil  of  such  a  jooraej,  that 
naj  gire  to  the  worid  the  secret  vith  which  to  pass  the  gates 
peech.  I  ask  no  reward  but  snccesi,  I  seek  no  end  bat  truth,  ai 
/J  accomplish  this  I  stake  all  there  is  in  life. 

If  the  good  wishes  and  benedictions  which  are  dailj  shower 
ipon  me  coald  be  realized,  mj  jonmej  through  the  jangle  won 
>e  a  triamphal  march,  over  a  pathway  of  flowers,  bat,  alas  !  tb 
»innot  change  the  grim  aspect  of  those  solitades  nor  banish  t) 
(hosts  of  disease  which  lark  in  the  marshes  of  that  torrid  coas 
>at  it  will  lighten  the  harden  and  lessen  the  toil  of  the  march 
mow  that  true  hearts  are  measuring  my  absence,  and  kind  li 
ire  pleading  for  my  safety. 

RiCHABD  L.  GAaXEBr 
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BY  DB.   HEXBY   SMITH    WILLIAMS,     MEDICAL    SUPERIlTrBNDBNT 
OF  THE  BAKDALL'S  ISLAND  HOSPITALS. 


A  CONSIDERABLE  Bootion  of  the  annals  of  modern  crime  is 
deToted  to  the  misdeeds  of  a  class  of  individualB  who  in  common 
parlance  are  termed  '*  cranks/'  In  the  courts,  the  sanity  of  these 
persons  is  often  in  question.  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  only 
by  hair-splitting  refinements  of  analysis  can  criminals  of  this 
chiss  be  brought  within  the  pale  of  that  charity  which  is  every- 
where accorded  to  the  unsound  mind.  Yet  the  fact  is  that  the 
great  majority  of  these  unfortunates  are  the  victims  of  a  definite 
disease  of  the  brain  and  mind.     This  disease  is  called  Paranoia. 

Before  studying  the  development  of  this  disease,  let  us  glance 
at  a  few  illustrative  cases.  That  of  the  man  Both,  who  attempted 
to  shoot  Dr.  Hall,  is  typical.  His  belief,  as  noted  in  the  daily 
press,  was  that  he  had  for  years  been  persistently  persecuted  by 
persons  of  eminence.  The  agents  used  were  electricity,  poison 
in  his  food,  etc.  He  believed  Dr.  Hall  and  his  congregation  to 
be  responsible  for  most  of  his  sufferings.  As  threatening  letters 
failed  to  frighten  the  conspirators,  he  called  attention  to  the 
matter  in  a  more  emphatic  way.  He  does  not  doubt  that  what 
he  did  was  perfectly  right.  Another  notorious  case  is  that  of 
Dougherty,  who  shot  Dr.  Lloyd  at  the  Flatbush  Asylum.  He 
believed  that  a  prominent  actress  loved  him,  but  that  she  was 
prevented  from  seeing  him  by  a  league  of  enemies,  who  not  only 
thwarted  him  in  his  love  affair,  but  persecuted  him  in  every  way. 
The  asylum  authorities,  who  had  detained  him  for  a  time,  were 
in  his  mind  parties  to  the  crime,  so  he  thought  himself  justified 
in  going  back  after  his  escape  and  shooting  Dr.  Lloyd. 

The  following  case,  which  barely  escaped  notoriety,  is  of 
interest.  A  minister  regularly  occupying  a  pulpit  had  for  years 
devoted  his  spare  hours  to  researches  in  philology.  At  last  he 
came  to  believe  that  he  had  discovered  the  origin  of  language. 
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and  that  his  secret  was  known  to  the  Hebrew  people^  who  wisi 
to  keep  it  from  the  world.  He  based  his  belief  on  imagij 
cryptograms  in  the  ancient  Jewish  writings.  Later,  he  disc 
ered  similar  cross-readings  in  the  daily  papers,  and,  Strang 
enough^  these  always  made  personal  reference  to  himself, 
was  forced  to  believe  that  the  foreman  of  every  printing-office 
the  world  was  a  Hebrew,  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of 
juggling  the  types  as  to  convey  messages  by  a  cipher  system  to 
other  Hebrews.  Some  of  these  messages,  being  interpret 
directed  that  he  should  be  killed.  He  took  measures  to  prot 
himself,  especially  at  nighty  when  he  slept  with  an  axe  at  hisb 
side ;  and,  finally,  he  determined  to  retaliate  by  killing  certain 
the  offending  foremen.  Fortunately,  he  was  restrained  before 
could-^xecute  this  design.  This  man,  while  brooding  over  st 
thoughts,  preached  weekly  from  his  own  pulpit.  Similar  ca 
might  be  cited  indefinitely.  The  details  vary,  but  the  esseni 
symptoms  are  the  same, — the  presence  of  systematized  delusic 
of  persecution. 

Thus  much  foreshadowed,  let  us  consider  the  disease  from 
incipiency.  Paranoia,  more  than  any  other  form  of  insanity, 
the  result  of  inherited  mental  instability.  Insanity,  like  m( 
other  diseases,  is  not  directly  transmissible  as  such.  What 
transmitted  is  an  unstable  nervous  system,  and  this  may  be  t 
heritage  of  a  person  in  whose  family  there  has  never  been  a  cs 
of  insanity, — if  such  a  family  exists.  Perhaps  a  progenitor  h 
been  a  drunkard  or  the  victim  of  some  wasting  disease.  His  c 
scendant  may  be  merely  nervous  ;  he  may  have  chorea  or  epileps 
he  may  become  insane.  At  the  best,  he  may  usually,  if  propei 
educated,  learn  to  understand  himself  and  to  live  a  sane  and  m 
ful  life.  We  have  here  to  do,  however,  only  with  the  cases 
which  a  wrong  environing  influence  aids  in  the  development  ol 
particular  form  of  insanity.  It  is  possible  to  outline  prel 
definitely  the  mental  attributes.  One  may  even  point  out  in  t 
child  what  might  be  termed  the  paranoiac  temperament.  J 
characteristics  are  morbid  sensitiveness  and  great  egotism. 

Unfortunately  the  parents  of  such  a  child  usually  take  pri 
in  the  egoism  that  leads  to  eccentric  acts  ;  while  the  extrer 
precocity  of  many  of  these  subjects  causes  their  egotism  to  i 
fostered  by  ill-adjudged  praise.  Usually  the  child  of  paranoi 
temperament  is  the  genius  of  his  family  and  the  show  pupil 
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school.  Pampered  and  praised,  even  though  the  entire  house- 
hold becomes  subordinated  to  his  sovereign  will,  he  is  not  satis- 
fied, believing  that  he  does  not  receive  his  dues.  With  that  idea, 
the  germs  of  paranoia  are  planted  in  his  mind.  Whether  or  not 
these  germs  will  develop  into  the  pathological  condition  that  we 
are  discussing,  will  depend  largely  upon  the  influences  that  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  during  adolescence  and  early  manhood. 
Perhaps  the  most  unfavorable  environment  is  one  in  which  the  mind 
is  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  body.  And,  of  course,  the  bril- 
liant child  is  the  one  whose  mental  training  will  be  forced.  The 
other  children  of  the  family  may  stay  at  home,  but  this  one  must 
be  sent  to  college  and  fitted  for  one  of  the  learned  professions. 
Usually  he  seems  to  justify  this  discrimination.  Often  he  is  an 
*•  honor*' man  at  college,  and  he  starts  out  into  the  world  with 
every  seeming  prospect  of  an  eminently  prosperous  career. 

But  all  this  time  he  has  become  more  and  more  eccentric. 
He  has  associated  little  with  his  fellows.  Often  ho  has  shown 
himself  possessed  of  extraordinary  energy  and  capacity  for  appli- 
cation. A  peculiarity  often  noted  is  a  tendency  to  make  elabo- 
rate written  records  of  trivial  subjects.  I  knew  one  person  who 
had  literally  kept  a  record  as  to  every  minute  of  his  time  since 
boyhood.  Day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  such  records  as  this 
would  occur  :  *' Arose  at  six  ;  five  minutes  for  exercise  ;  ten  min- 
utes bathing  ;  twelve  dressing.  Read  Shakespeare  thirty-three 
minutes.  Breakfast  one  minute  late  ;  at  table  till  7:20.  Walked 
to  the  office  in  twenty-seven  minutes  *' — and  so  on  throughout 
the  day.  Stupendous  indeed  must  bo  the  egotism  that  could 
imagine  any  possible  future  value  in  such  wearisome  details  of  a 
commonplace  existence. 

Occasionally  the  young  person  of  paranoiac  temperament 
breaks  down  under  the  unbalancing  influences  of  overstudy  while 
still  at  school.  But  usually  the  critical  stress  comes  after  he  has 
gone  out  into  the  world.  He  is  usually  not  yet  insane.  He  may 
never  become  so.  If  his  business  or  professional  ventures  suc- 
ceed, he  may  become  distinguished,  and  contact  with  the  world 
may  gradually  correct  the  morbid  tendencies.  But  if  adverse 
circumstances  arise  and  refuse  to  be  put  down,  especially  if  the 
individual's  vanity  is  wounded  by  failure  to  rise  to  the  heights 
pictured  by  ambition,  morbid  broodingmay  develop  out  of  vanity, 
selfishness,  and  suspicion,  the  delusion  of  persecution. 
VOL.  CLiv. — NO.  427.  46 
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But  it  must  not  be  suppoeed  that  the  mature  condition 
merely  egotism  and  egoism  run  riot.  That  it  has  come  to 
something  more  than  this  is  proved  by  the  ^pearance,  sooner 
later,  of  hallucinations  of  one  or  more  of  the  senses.  These  do  n 
necessarily  coincide  at  first  with  delusions.  The  incipient  pi 
anoiac  may  hear  voices  about  him  and  for  a  time  be  able  to  co 
vince  himself  of  their  unreality.  But,  sooner  or  later,  the 
sounds  become  so  tangible  that  they  have  the  full  force  and  ii 
port  of  actual  voices.  At  first  he  hears  them  only  when  people  a 
actually  speaking,  his  mind  merely  misinterpreting  what  it  heai 
This  perversion  is  technically  termed  an  illusion.  But  at  last  1 
hears  words  and  sentences  when  no  real  sound  comes  to  his  eur, 
these  are  true  hallucinations.  Perversions  of  other  senses  usual 
precede  or  follow  this  one.  Illusions  of  touch  and  smell  arecoi 
mon.  The  former  lead  to  a  belief  in  invisible  spirits  that  touc 
the  body ;  and  the  latter  convince  the  patient  that  attempts  a 
being  made  to  poison  him  with  noxious  gases.  When  to  tfa 
cluster  of  perverted  sensations  hallucinations  of  sight  are  adde< 
the  galaxy  is  complete,  and  the  victim  moves  and  has  his  beii 
in  an  ideal  world  peopled  with  odors,  tastes,  sounds  and  sigh 
that  are  shut  out  from  the  common  herd.  A  patient  who  hi 
reached  this  stage  outlines  his  own  feelings  as  follows :  **  I  ha^ 
gradually  come  to  a  positive  assurance  that  the  thoughts  of  n 
mind  are  shared  by  others,  and  that  they  act  from  that  knowled| 
with  a  view  of  influencing  me  and  directing  my  actions ;  thi 
the  appearances  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature  also  correspon 
to  my  thoughts  in  such  a  way  as  to  check  and  direct  them 
that  ordinary  speech  and  language  are  so  perverted  as  to  have 
double  meaning,  the  secondary  sense  relating  to  my  actions  < 
thoughts.  AH  is  so  constituted  as  to  form  a  distinct  and  ne 
and  strange  world,  in  which,  however,  most  objects  remai 
familiar." 

The  last  clause  is  of  especial  significance.  The  patient  liv4 
a  dual  existence.  For  a  time  he  is  able  to  treat  the  actual  worl 
in  the  old  familiar  way — that  is,  sanely ;  meanwhile  keeping  tb 
new  and  strange  world  hidden.  But  gradually  he  comes  to  coi 
found  the  two  existences.  If,  for  example,  on  going  out  to  ma 
a  letter,  he  finds  a  group  of  men  on  the  first  comer  discussing  th: 
very  letter  and  repeating  its  contents,  the  incident  has  practice 
bearings  that  cannot  be  overlooked.     If,  now,  such  experience 
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multiply  until  he  is  followed  wherever  he  goes  by  voices  that  dis- 
cuss his  most  intimate  secrets^  it  is  not  strange  that  he  is  domi- 
nated by  the  delusions.  He  comes  to  believe  that  hosts  of  people 
are  leagued  against  him^  and  all  sane  interests  give  way  to  a 
desire  to  thwart  those  imagined  foes. 

At  this  stage  of  his  morbid  career  the  patient  becomes  very 
dangerous^  though  he  may  still  seem  to  be  the  most  peaceable  of 
men.  Murders  are  often  committed  by  patients  in  this  condition. 
But  many  more  intended  murders  that  are  carefully  planned  are 
never  executed  because  of  the  irresolution  of  the  would-be  mur- 
derer. A  typical  illustration  from  actual  experience  will  best 
emphasize  this  point.  A  very  intelligent  young  man,  who  had 
given  up  his  posftion  as  principal  of  a  school  because  of  the  machi- 
tiations  of  imagined  enemies,  secured  a  position  in  the  New  York 
Post-Office.  Before  starting  out  on  the  first  morning,  he  said, 
casually,  to  his  wife,  "  I  mean  to  interfere  with  no  one,  and  to  try 
to  do  my  whole  duty/'  No  sooner  had  he  begun  work  than  first 
one  and  then  another  of  his  fellow  employees  began  nodding 
toward  him,  saying  sneeringly,  "  Oh,  he's  doing  his  whole  duty  ; 
of  course  we  are  not  doing  ours,"  and  so  on.  Presently  they  began 
to  repeat  other  sayings  of  his,  and  to  tell  of  all  manner  of  things 
connected  with  his  private  life.  One  man  in  particular  made 
such  outrageous  insinuations  that  he  felt  called  upon  to  retaliate. 
He  never  spoke  in  response,  but  procured  a  revolver,  and  resolved 
to  shoot  the  most  insolent  of  his  tormentors.  But,  fortunately, 
this  dangerous  resolve  was  combated  by  another  delusion.  As 
soon  as  he  entered  the  room  he  became  certain  that  all  the  em- 
ployees knew  of  the  weapon,  and  that  several  were  watching  him, 
prepared  to  spring  upon  him  when  he  attempted  to  use  it.  Find- 
ing his  plans  for  personal  revenge  thus  thwarted,  he  made  com- 
plaint to  an  official.  A  detective  was  sent  to  investigate.  Puzzled 
at  first,  he  at  last  solved  the  problem  and  averted  a  tragedy. 

All  this  time  the  insane  man  had  gone  on  with  his  work,  to 
all  appearances  as  sane  a  man  as  could  be  found  in  the  department. 
Similar  cases  come  to  the  notice  of  every  alienist.  The  secretive- 
ness  of  these  patients  makes  it  impossible  to  predict  as  to  when 
they  will  act.  Suspecting  everyone  they  usually  make  a  confi- 
dant of  no  one  ;  and,  as  shown  in  the  case  just  cited,  they  will 
quietly  brook  all  manner  of  imagined  insults  while  plotting  a 
terrible  revenge.      Their  victims  are  usually  altogether  uncon- 
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scions  of  their  purpose.     The  man  who  so  narrowly  esci 
being  shot  in  the  instance  jnst  cited  does  not  to  this  day  bosj 
that  he  worked  beside  an  insane  man,  much  less  that  he 
offended  him,  and  that  his  life  was  hourly  in  jeopardy. 

The  next  stage  in  the  development  of  the  paranoiac  niin< 
anomalous  as  it  may  seem,  a  perfectly  logical  one.  A  pat 
with  the  delusions  just  outlined  naturally  broods  long  and  e 
estly  over  the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed.  Wherever  he  \ 
his  enemies  pursue  him,  and  he  may  for  a  time  be  greatly  depre 
by  the  troubles  that  are  no  less  real  to  him  because  \ 
originate,  and  exist,  only  in  his  imagination.  At  times  he  i 
question  whether  the  fault  does  not  lie  with  himself.  But 
doubting  stage  is  not  of  long  duration.  Gradually  it  dawns  a 
the  patient  that  Ooliath  would  not  gird  his  loins  against  a  dw 
and  that  he  who  can  be  of  such  interest  to  so  many  classes  of  i 
must  really  be  a  person  of  importance.  The  native  egotism  i 
which  paranoiacs  are  so  largely  endowed  fosters  and  devel 
this  idea.  At  first  it  is  a  vague  and  faltering  belief,  bat  in  t 
it  comes  to  be  a  firm  and  unwavering  conviction.  According 
the  native  bent  of  the  individual  the  grandiose  ideas  will  tak 
political,  a  social,  or  a  religious  direction.  Among  the  n 
typical  cases  are  those  in  which  the  patient  comes  ultimately 
think  himself  the  inspired  messenger  of  God, — the  new  Messi 
With  such  a  fixed  belief  as  this,  and  with  the  hallucinationfl 
sight  and  hearing  so  developed  that  the  patient  sees  visions  i 
receives  divine  communications  constantly,  the  disease  Parar 
may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  culmination.  The  patient  c 
believes  himself  to  be  persecuted,  but  he  now  has  courage  to  I) 
up  against  his  enemies,  with  the  assurance  of  ultimate  victory 

It  will  bo  understood  that  in  giving  this  sketch  of  the  de^ 
opment  of  paranoia  I  am  attempting  nothing  beyond  the  m 
general  outline.  I  have  called  attention  to  what  I  consider 
fundamental  properties  of  the  disease.  I  should  consider  no  c 
entitled  to  rank  as  paranoia  in  which  there  did  not  appeal 
one  time  or  another,  (1)  Delusions  of  persecution ;  (2)  Hal 
cinations;  (3)  Delusions  of  grandeur.  But  the  relative  i 
portance  of  these  typical  conditions  may  vary  ^eatly  in  differ 
cases.  Individual  temperament  and  experience  may  so  chai 
the  aspect  of  a  case  that  these  broad  outlines  are  obscured.  I 
certain  case,  for  example,  the  grandiose  ideas  may  seem  to  be 
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first  development  of  the  disease.  The  patient  goes  to  bed  seemingly 
sane,  and  awakens  with  the  idea  that  he  is  a  president,  king?  or 
Deity.  His  delusions  were  masked,  perhaps  not  more  than 
yagnely  outlined  even  in  his  own  mind,  and  the  excitement  of  a 
political  campaign  or  religious  revival,  or  some  domestic  or  busi- 
ness catastrophe,  has  produced,  at  a  bound,  mental  changes  that 
otherwise  might  have  been  effected  only  after  years  of  insane 
brooding.  Usually  in  such  cases  there  occurs  a  temporary  re- 
cession of  the  disease  when  excitement  has  subsided. 

In  another  case,  the  hallucinations  may  for  a  long  time  be 
masked  and  difficult  of  detection.  In  yet  another,  the  grandiose 
ideas  are  of  slow  development  or  are  concealed  with  great  sub- 
tlety. The  germ  of  the  grandiose  idea  is  present  from  the  first, 
in  the  form  of  egotism  and  its  outgrowth,  great  ambition  ;  but 
modesty  or  secretiveness — two  traits  often  confounded — may 
keep  the  patient  from  divulging  his  hopes  either  before  or  after 
their  culmination  in  delusions  of  grandeur.  The  grandiose  idea 
is,  after  all,  only  a  day-dream  come  to  seem  an  actuality ;  and  the 
most  visionary  of  day-dreamers  are  not  usually  the  most  free  to 
express  their  aspirations  in  words.  Moreover,  grandiose  ideas, 
like  all  other  things,  are  relative.  Here  is  one  patient  whose 
highest  fiight  of  grandiosity  makes  him  only  a  police  captain; 
while  beside  him  is  another,  not  one  whit  more  insane,  who  is  the 
Pope  and  the  secular  king  of  the  world  as  well.  The  one  when 
sane  was  of  little  education  and  low  position  ;  the  other,  a  man 
of  culture  and  position. 

Again,  all  cases  of  paranoia  are  subject  to  periodic  vacillations. 
There  are  periods  of  stress  and  strain,  times  of  excitation  when 
the  manifestations  of  disease  are  vivid  and  pronounced.  Then 
there  may  be  long  periods  of  remission  when  the  insane  ideas 
seem  dormant.  But  back  of  all  variation  there  is,  as  it  were,  an 
nnderourrent  of  remorseless  fate  driving  the  victim  on  and  on 
through  channels  of  delusion  and  hallucination  towards  the  para- 
noiac ultimatum,  the  delusion  of  grandeur.  And  when  once  this 
paranoiao  seal  is  set  upon  a  victim  its  stamp  is  ineffaceable.  The 
charaoteristics  of  the  disease,  already  outlined,  sufficiently  explain 
why  this  is  so.  On  the  physical  side,  it  appears  that  there  is 
going  on  a  steady  degeneration  of  a  brain  that  was  at  best  ill- 
developed.  This  degeneration,  however,  does  not  become  suffi- 
eienk  to  endanger  the  patient's  life ;  nor  even  to  produce  the  veiy 
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marked  general  dementia  which  is  the  goal  of  eyery  other  cl 
form  of  insanity.  Year  after  year,  and  decade  after  decadi 
paranoiac  may  go  on  his  erratic  way,  nursing  an  eyer-malti|] 
host  of  delusions,  bnilding  castles  of  sand,  and  wildly  pur 
ignesfatui.  If  he  has  artistic  or  literary  tastes  he  may  pro 
spasmodically,  brilliant  works,  but  his  efforts  are  seldom  Ion| 
tained  in  one  direction. 

Usually  from  time  to  time  it  suits  his  fancy  to  devote  his 
gies  to  the  cause  of  some  reform  league  for  revolutionising  socii 
the  government.  If  his  native  temperament  be  amiable  he  w 
simply  a  fanatic,  perhaps  a  socialist ;  if  vicious,  he  will  pro) 
become  an  anarchist.  He  is  usually  nothing  if  not  prc^rei 
and  a  new  fad,  especially  if  it  be  an  occult  one,  is  meat  and  < 
to  him.  Revivalism,  spiritualism,  faith  cure.  Christian  8ci< 
theosophy  are  his  pastimes.  In  short,  everything  that  is  Yt 
visionary,  occult,  finds  a  following — often  the  originator — ai 
the  paranoiac  ranks.  They  will  propagandize  these  ideas 
the  house  tops,  but  their  own  personal  delusions  are  usually 
sacredly  locked  in  their  own  bosoms.  But  their  eccentriciti 
manner  and  speech  usually  cause  their  sanity  to  be  called  in  < 
tion  from  time  to  time.  If  because  of  outrageous  conduct 
are  placed  in  an  asylum,  often  some  acquaintance,  regarding  1 
as  sane,  stands  ready  with  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  And  ^ 
brought  before  the  sheriff's  jury,  they  are  usually  dischargi 
perfectly  sane.  There  are  numbers  of  them  at  large  in  the  < 
munity  to-day,  planning  and  from  time  to  time  executing 
crimes  as  have  already  been  cited,  who  have  been  released 
one  asylum  or  another  by  juries  who  believed  that  they  did 
duty.  No  doubt  the  average  juror  judges  honestly  in  these 
according  to  his  light,  but  his  light  is  very  dim. 

It  is,  in  fact,  no  easy  matter  to  fathom  some  of  these  c 
The  patient  may  understand  fully  what  are  regarded  as  his  < 
sions,  and  may  be  able  to  discuss  the  psychological  aspects  o 
case  with  acumen  and  brilliancy.  If  he  is  disposed  to  be  cai 
his  peculiar  interpretations  will  give  the  clue  to  his  disease, 
quite  as  often,  he  intentionally  hides  all  delusional  ideas, 
scornfully  repudiates  them  if  they  are  suggested.  In  some  c 
dissembling  is  carried  on  to  an  extent  that  renders  dete< 
almost  impossible.  I  have  known  a  patient,  influenced  by  i 
sions,  to  drive  his  wife  from  the  house  with  furious  threats  agi 
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her  life ;  and  a  minute  later  to  meet  the  neighbors^  who  were  sum- 
moned, with  a  smiling  face,  a  manner  of  surprised  benignity,  and 
with  a  scriptural  quotation  on  his  lips.  To  decide  on  such  a  case 
as  that  requires  something  more  than  casual  obse^'vation  and  a 
surface  knowledge  of  psychology. 

Many  people  suppose  that  an  insane  man  can  be  known  as 
such  at  a  glance.  Such  should  be  informed  that  many  paranoi- 
acs  have  pleasant,  benignant  faces,  altogether  unsuggestive  of 
their  disease.  The  "  maniac  eye  '*  is  largely  a  device  of  fiction. 
But  imagination  is  a  wondrous  peryerter  of  our  senses,  and  of 
course  everyone  can  see  a  wild  glare  in  the  eye  of  a  *'  madman  *' 
who  has  committed  a  murder,  though  the  glare  would  have  been 
undiscovered  had  the  same  man  come  before  a  jury  on  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  instead.  Looking  upon  the  head  of  the  bomb- 
thrower,  Norcross,  a  reporter  wrote  :  *^  The  face  is  one  of  those 
which  once  seen  can  never  be  forgotten.  Meeting  the  owner  of 
the  face  for  the  first  time,  the  casual  observer  would  instinctively 
associate  him  with  revolution,  anarchy,  socialism,  dynamite,  and 
feverish  unrest. ^^  But  a  man  who  had  known  him  in  life, 
viewing  this  same  ^'  anarchistic "  face  said  :  **  Norcross  was 
about  the  last  person  I  would  suspect  of  throwing  a  bomb 
to  take  any  one's  life,  or  of  contemplating  suicide.  He 
was  mild-mannered  and  prepossessing  in  appearance.  In  other 
words,  he  was  a  fine,  respectable,  gentlemanly-looking  fellow." 
Comment  in  this  relation  is  unnecessary. 

Throughout  this  discussion  I  have,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
used  the  masculine  gender.  It  perhaps  hardly  needs  to  be 
said  that  women  are  equally  subject  to  the  disease.  •  Its  broad 
outlines  are  the  same  in  both  sexes,  but  among  females  certain 
minor  modifications  are  noted.  Female  paranoiacs  less  frequently 
commit  murders  or  other  atrocities,  but  they  do  what  perhaps  is 
worse,  they  blast  the  reputation  of  many  innocent  men, — minis- 
ters perhaps  more  often  than  any  other  class.  About  the  com- 
monest of  delusions,  especially  with  spinster  paranoiacs,  is  that 
of  being  drugged  and  assaulted  at  night.  Auditory  and  olfactory 
hallucinatious  furnish  the  foundation  for  these  beliefs.  An  es- 
timable woman  of  this  class  has  recently  published  a  book  in 
which  she  gravely  narrates  delusions  of  this  kind  in  detail.  For- 
tunately the  context  affords  a  key  to  her  accusations.  Similar 
works  have  been  published  from  time  to  time,  each  one  in  sub- 
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stance  like  its  fellows ;  all  breathing  earnestness,  honesty,  ai 
delusion  on  every  page.  They  illustrate  the  fulness  of  faith  wi 
which  the  paranoiac  contemplates  the  air  castles  of  his  pervert 
mind. 

The  reauer  of  the  foregoing  pages  will  doubtless  feel  th 
Paranoia  has  been  made  to  seem  a  very  dreadful  and  very  hop 
less  condition.  In  truth,  it  is  all  that  it  seems.  The  paranoi 
is  the  curse  of  his  friends,  the  despair  of  his  neighbors,  a  mena 
to  society.  And  yet  he  has  his  place  in  the  social  organisi 
He  is  in  the  evolution  of  society  what  the  '^  sport  **  is  in  tl 
Darwinian  scheme.  Differing  in  mental  conformation  from  h 
fellows,  he  must  needs  move  in  different  channels  from  tl 
generality  of  mankind.  In  other  words,  he  must  be  the  origin 
tor  of  new  ideas,  new  methods,  new  actions.  In  the  vast  m 
jority  of  cases  his  line  of  departure  is  not  a  useful  one  i 
humanity,  so,  according  to  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittee 
he  and  his  methods  are  weeded  out.  Occasionally  his  line  < 
departure  is  in  a  beneficial  direction.  His  methods  then  surviv 
his  reforms  are  promulgated;  he  becomes  a  great  prophet,  a  grej 
genius ;  he  is  immortalized.  Here,  and  here  only,  lies  the  poii 
of  contact  between  genius  and  insanity.  Not  all  geniuses  ai 
insane,  and  few  indeed  are  the  insane  who  have  a  spark  < 
genius.  The  rare  exceptions  are  the  paranoiacs  whose  pervertc 
energies  have  chanced  to  carry  them  to  useful  fields  not  hitherl 
explored. 

I  have  adverted  to  this  phase  of  the  subject  because  I  wish  1 
point  a  moral  which  I  would  that  every  parent  and  every  direct< 
of  the  forming  mind  could  take  to  heart.  It  is  this  :  Whenev< 
there  comes  under  your  care  one  of  those  eccentric,  brilliant,  pr 
cocious  children  whom  you  are  prone  to  regard  as  a  bnddin 
genius,  learn  to  believe  that  you  have  probably  to  do  with  inci] 
ient  paranoia  instead,  and  govern  yourself  accordingly.  By  n 
straining  the  energies  and  checking  the  eccentricities  of  such 
child  you  may  do  something  towards  moulding  an  aberrant  min 
back  towards  normality ;  by  stimulating  the  energies  and  f osterin 
the  germs  of  "  genius ''  you  may  help  to  prepare  a  victim  for  a 
asylum  or  a  prison.  There  is  some  hope  that  you  may  develop 
sane  man  out  of  a  child  of  paranoiac  temperament;  there  i 
little  fear  that  you  will  clip  the  wings  of  genius. 

Henky  Smith  Williams, 
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THE  SERVANT-GIRL'S  POINT  OF  YIEW. 

BY  MBS.    AMELIA   E.  BARR,  AUTHOR  OF   "  JAN  VEDDER'S  WIFE/ 
'^FRIEND  OLIVIA/'  ETC. 


A  GREAT  deal  has  been  said  lately  on  the  servant-girl  ques- 
tion, always  from  the  mistresses'  point  of  view ;  and  as  no  ex- 
parte  evidence  is  conclusive,  I  offer  for  the  servant-girl  side  some 
points  that  may  help  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject. 

It  is  said,  on  all  hands,  that  servants  every  year  grow  more 
idle,  showy,  impudent,  and  independent.  The  last  charge  is 
emphatically  true,  and  it  accounts  for  and  includes  the  others. 
But  then  this  independence  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  world's 
progress,  in  which  all  classes  share.  Steam  has  made  it  easy  for 
families  to  travel,  who,  without  cheap  locomotion,  would  never 
go  one  hundred  miles  from  home.  It  has  also  made  it  easy  for 
servants  to  go  from  city  to  city.  When  wages  are  low  and  ser- 
vice is  plenty  in  one  place,  a  few  dollars  will  carry  them  to  where 
they  are  in  request. 

Fifty  years  ago  very  few  servants  read,  or  cared  to  read.  They 
are  now  the  best  patrons  of  a  certain  class  of  newspapers ;  they  see 
the  '^  Want  columns  "  as  well  as  other  people;  and  they  are  quite 
capable  of  appreciating  the  lessons  they  teach  and  the  advantages 
they  offer.  The  national  increase  of  wealth  has  also  affected  the 
position  of  servants.  People  keep  more  servants  than  they  used  to 
keep  ;  and  servants  have  less  work  to  do.  People  live  better  than 
they  used  to  live,  and  servants,  as  well  as  others,  feel  the  mental 
uplifting  that  comes  from  rich  and  plentiful  food. 

But  one  of  the  main  causes  of  trouble  is,  that  a  mistress  even 
yet  hires  her  servant  with  some  ancient  ideas  about  her  inferiority. 
She  forgets  that  servants  read  novels,  and  do  fancy  work,  and 
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write  lots  of  letters  ;  and  that  service  can  no  longer  be  coosid 
the  humble  labor  of  a  lower  for  a  superior  being.  MistreflBes  i 
now  dismiss  from  their  minds  the  idea  of  tiie  old  &nuly  sei 
they  have  learned  to  meet  in  novels  ;  they  must  cease  to  looki 
service  as  in  any  way  a  family  tie ;  they  must  realise  and  pr 
cally  acknowledge  the  fact  that  the  relation  between  mistrea 
servant  is  now  on  a  purely  commercial  basis — ^the  modem  ser 
being  a  person  who  takes  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  the 
formance  of  certain  duties.  Indeed  the  condition  has  nnder 
just  the  same  change  as  that  which  has  taken  place  in  thereh 
between  the  manufacturer  and  his  artisans  or  between  the 
tractor  and  his  carpenters  and  masons. 

It  is  true  enough  that  servants  take  the  money  and  do  not 
form  the  duties^  or  else  perform  them  very  badly.  The  m 
facturer^  the  contractor,  the  merchant,  all  make  the  same  < 
plaint ;  for  independence  and  social  freedom  always  step  A 
fitness  for  these  conditions,  because  the  condition  is  neoeasar 
the  results,  and  the  results  are  not  the  product  of  one  genera: 
Surely  Americans  may  bear  their  domestic  grievances  wit 
much  outcry,  since  they  are  altogether  the  consequences  of  ed 
lion  and  progress,  and  are  the  circumstances  which  make  pos 
much  higher  and  better  circumstances. 

For  just  as  soon  as  domestic  service  is  authoritatively  and 
liely  made  a  commercial  bargain,  and  all  other  ideas  elimio 
from  it,  service  will  attract  a  much  higher  grade  of  women. 
independent,  fairly  well-read  American  girl  will  not  sell  her  1 
to  women  who  insist  on  her  giving  any  part  of  her  person 
but  the  work  of  her  hands.  She  feels  interference  in  her  pr: 
affaii-s  to  be  an  impertinence  on  any  employer's  part  She 
not  wish  any  mistress  to  take  an  interest  in  her,  to  advis 
teach,  or  reprove  her.  She  objects  to  her  employer  being 
what  is  called  *^  friendly.*'  All  she  asks  is  to  know  her  duties 
her  hours,  and  to  have  a  clear  understanding  as  to  her  work 
its  payment.  And  when  service  is  put  upon  this  basis  open] 
will  draw  to  it  many  who  now  prefer  the  harder  work^  p4 
pay,  but  larger  independence,  of  factories. 

Servants  are  a  part  of  our  social  system,  but  our  social  sy 
is  being  constantly  changed  and  uplifted,  and  servants  rise 
it.    I  remember  a  time  in  England  when  servants  who  did 
fulfil  their  year's  contract  were  subject  to  legal  punishm 
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whea  a  certain  quality  of  dress  was  worn  by  them,  and  those  who 
over-dressed  did  so  at  the  expense  of  their  good  name  ;  when  they 
seldom  moved  to  any  situation  beyond  walking  distance  from 
their  birthplace  ;  when,  in  fact,  they  were  more  slaves  than  ser- 
vants. Would  any  good  woman  wish  to  restore  service  to  this 
condition? 

On  the  servant's  part  the  root  of  all  diflSculty  is  her  want  of 
respect  for  her  work  ;  and  this,  solely  because  her  work  has  not 
yet  been  openly  and  universally  put  upon  a  commercial  basis. 
When  domestic  service  is  put  on  the  same  plane  as  mechanical 
service^  when,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  mere  business  bargain,  then 
the  servant  will  not  feel  it  necessary  to  be  insolent  and  to  do  her 
work  badly,  simply  to  let  her  employer  know  how  much  she  is 
above  it.  Much  has  been  done  to  degrade  service  by  actors, 
newspapers,  and  writers  of  all  kinds  giving  to  the  domestic  serv- 
ant names  of  contempt  as  "flunkies,"  "menials,"  etc.,  etc.  If 
such  terms  were  habitually  used  regarding  mechanics,  we  might 
learn  to  regard  masons  and  carpenters  with  disdain.  Yet  domes- 
tic service  is  as  honorable  as  mechanical  service,  and  the  woman 
who  can  cook  a  good  dinner  is  quite  as  important  to  society  as  the 
man  who  makes  the  table  on  which  it  is  served. 

Yet,  whether  mistresses  will  recognize  the  change  or  not,  ser- 
vice has  in  a  great  measure  emancipated  itself  from  feudal  bonds. 
Servants  have  now  a  social  world  of  their  own,  of  which  their  mis- 
tresses know  nothing  at  all.  In  it  they  meet  their  equals,  make 
their  friends,  and  talk  as  they  desire.  Without  unions,  without 
speeches,  and  without  striking — because  they  can  get  what  they 
want  without  striking — they  have  raised  their  wages,  shortened 
their  hours,  and  obtained  many  privileges.  And  the  natural  re- 
sult is  an  independence, — which  for  lack  of  proper  expression  as- 
serts itself  by  the  impertinence  and  self-conceit  of  ignorance, — 
that  has  won  more  in  tangible  rights  than  in  intangible  respect. 

Mistresses  who  have  memories  or  traditions  are  shocked  be- 
cause servants  do  not  acknowledge  their  superiority,  or  in  any 
way  reverence  their  "  betters.*'  But  reverence  for  any  earthly 
thing  is  the  most  un-American  of  attitudes.  Reverence  is  out  of 
date  and  offensively  opposed  to  free  inquiry.  Parents  do  not 
exact  it,  and  preachers  do  not  expect  it — the  very  title  of  "  Eev.'* 
is  now  a  verbal  antiquity.  Do  we  not  even  put  our  rulers  through 
a  course  of  hand-shaking  in  order  to  divest  them  of  any  respect 
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the  oflSce  might  bring  ?    Why  then  expect  a  rirtue  from  aenr 
which  we  do  not  practise  in  oar  own  stations  ? 

It  is  said,  truly  enough,  that  servants  think  of  nothing 
dress.  Alas,  mistresses  are  in  the  same  transgression  I  Th 
the  fault  of  machinery.  When  senrants  wore  mob-caps 
ginghams,  mistresses  wore  muslins  and  merinos,  and  were  pasi 
fine  with  one  good  silk  dress.  Machinery  has  made  it  poss 
for  mistresses  to  get  lots  of  dresses,  and  if  servants  are  now 
and  tawdry,  it  is  because  there  is  a  general  leaning  that  i 
Servants  were  neat  when  every  one  else  was  neat. 

To  blame  servants  for  faults  we  all  dhare  is  really 
reasonable.  It  must  be  remembered  that  women  of  all  dai 
dress  to  make  themselves  attractive,  and  attractive  mainly  to 
opposite  sex.  What  the  young  ladies  in  the  parlor  do  to  m 
themselves  beautiful  to  their  lovers,  the  servants  in  the  kitcl 
imitate.  Both  classes  of  young  women  are  anxious  to  mai 
There  is  no  harm  in  this  desire  in  either  case.  With  the  ho 
of  the  young  ladies  we  do  not  meddle ;  why  then  interfere  ab 
nurse  and  the  policeman  :  service  is  not  an  elysium  under 
most  favorable  circumstances.  No  girl  gets  fond  of  it,  and  a 
sire  to  be  mistress  of  her  own  house— however  small  it  may 
— is  not  a  very  shameful  kicking  against  Providence. 

The  carrying  out  of  three  points  would  probably  revolution 
the  whole  condition  of  service  : 

Firsi,  The  relation  should  be  put  upon  an  absolutely  comn 
cial  basis  ;  and  made  as  honorable  as  mechanical,  or  factory, 
store  service. 

Second,  Duties  and  hours  Should  be  clearly  defined.  Th 
should  be  no  interference  in  personal  matters.  There  should 
no  more  personal  interest  expected,  or  shown,  than  is  the  r 
between  any  other  employer  and  employee. 

Third,  If  it  were  possible  to  induce  yearly  engagements,  tl 
should  be  the  rule  ;  for  when  people  know  they  have  to  put 
with  each  other  for  twelve  months,  they  are  more  inclined  to 
patient  and  forbearing ;  they  learn  to  make  the  best  of  es 
other's  ways  ;  and  bearing  becomes  liking,  and  habit  strengths 
liking,  and  so  they  go  on,  and  on,  and  are  pretty  well  satisfied. 

Ahelia  E.  Babb. 
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BY  OUIDA. 


When  in  childhood,  if  we  be  made  of  the  stuff  which  dreams 
ambitious  dreams,  we  see  the  allegorical  figure  of  Fame  blowing 
her  long  trumpet  down  the  billowy  clouds,  we  think  how  delight- 
ful and  glorious  it  must  be  to  have  a  name  which  echoes  from 
that  golden  clarion.  Nothing  seems  to  us  worth  the  having,  ex- 
cept a  share  in  that  echoing  windy  blast.  To  be  famous  :  it  is 
the  vision  of  all  poetic  youth,  of  all  ambitious  energies,  of  all 
struggling  and  unrecognized  talent.  To  be  picked  out  by 
the  capricious  goddess  and  lifted  up  from  the  crowd  to  sit  beside 
her  on  her  throne  of  cloud,  seems  to  the  fancy  of  youth  the 
loftiest  and  loveliest  of  destinies. 

In  truth,  celebrity  has  its  pleasant  side.  To  possess  a  name 
which  is  an  open  sesame  wherever  it  is  pronounced  is  not  only 
agreeable,  but  is  often  useful.  It  opens  doors  easily,  whether 
they  be  of  palaces  or  of  railway  stations ;  it  saves  you  from  arrest 
if  you  be  sketching  fortifications  ;  it  obtains  kudos  for  you  from 
every  one,  from  ministers  to  inn-keepers ;  in  a  word,  it  marks 
you  as  something  out  of  the  common,  not  lightly  to  be  meddled 
with,  or  neglected  with  impunity.  It  has  its  practical  uses  and 
its  daily  advantages,  if  it  have  also  this  prosaift  drawback,  that, 
.like  other  conspicuous  personages,  you  pay  fifty  per  cent,  dearer 
than  ordinary  people  for  everything  which  you  consume.  "  No- 
body would  sell  a  wretched  ambassador  a  cauliflower  for  two 
pence !  '^  said  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  an  ambassador  himself, 
standing  before  the  stalls  of  a  foreign  market  place  where  this 
useful  vegetable  was  being  sold  at  four  sous  apiece.  But  he 
forgot  that  before  the  cauliflower  could  appear  on  his  own  table 
it  would  have  to  dress  itself  up  with  many  condiments  and  be- 
come a  choice  dish  with  a  long  name,  and  he  forgot  also  the  old 
true  saying,  ilfaui  souffrir  pour  itre  beau. 

Fame,  like  position,  has  its  ugly  side  ;  whatever  phase  of  it  be 
taken,  whatever  celebrity,  notoriety,  distinction,  or  fashion,  it 
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brings  its  own  penalties  with  it,  and  it  may  be  that  these  pen 
ties  nnderweigh  its  pleasures. 

The  most  cruel  of  its  penalties  is  the  loss  of  priTaoy  whicli 
entails ;  the  difficulty  which  it  raises  to  the  enjoyment  of  free  a 
unobserved  movement.  Whether  the  owner  of  a  well-kno 
name  desire  privacy  for  the  rest  of  solitude,  for  the  indnlgei 
of  some  affection  of  which  it  is  desired  that  the  world  shall  kn 
nothing,  for  the  sake  of  repose  and  ease,  or  for  the  pursuit 
some  especial  study,  the  incognito  sighed  for  is  almost  alwi 
impossible  to  obtain. 

Find  the  most  retired  and  obscure  of  places,  amidst  hi 
where  no  foot  but  the  herdsman's  treads,  and  pastures  which  t 
no  step  but  those  of  the  cattle,  a  mountain  or  forest  nook  whi 
you  fondly  believe  none  but  yourself  and  one  other  know  of 
existing  on  the  face  of  the  globe  ;  yet  brief  will  be  your  and  yo 
companion's  enjoyment  of  it  if  your  life  or  one  of  yourlii 
be  famous  ;  the  press  will  track  you  like  a  sleuth-hound,  and  \ 
your  precautions  will  be  made  as  naught,  and,  indifferent  to  t 
harm  they  do  or  the  misery  they  create,  the  Paul  Prys  of  broa 
sheets  will  let  in  the  glare  of  day  upon  your  dusky,  mossy  de 

The  artist  has,  no  doubt,  in  this  much  for  which  to  blame  hii 
self  :  why  does  the  dramatist  deign  to  bow  from  his  box  ?  wl 
does  the  composer  salute  his  audience?  why  does  the  paint 
have  shows  at  his  studio  ?  why  does  the  great  writer  tell  his  co 
fidences  to  the  newspaper  hack  ? 

Because  they  are  afraid  of  creating  the  enmity  and  the  u 
popularity  which  would  be  engendered  by  their  refusal.  Behii 
this  vulgar,  intrusive  espionage  and  examination  there  lies  tl 
whole  force  of  the  malignity  of  petty  natures  and  inferior  min< 
— i.  e.,  two  thinls  of  the  world.  The  greater  is  afraid  of  the  le 
ser  :  the  giant  fears  the  sling  or  the  stone  of  the  pigmy  ;  he 
alone,  and  the  pigmies  are  multitudinous  as  the  drops  in  the  se 

We  give  away  the  magic  belt  which  makes  us  invisible,  withoi 
knowing  in  the  least  all  that  we  give  away  with  it:  all  that  deligh 
f  nl  independence  and  repose  which  are  the  portion  of  the  humbl 
de  la  terrBy  who,  all  the  same,  do  not  value  it,  do  not  apprecial 
it ;  do  not,  indeed,  ever  cease  from  dissaHsfaction  at  it.  I 
their  ignorance  they  think  how  glorious  it  must  be  to  stand  i 
the  white  blaze  of  the  electric  light  of  celebrity ;  how  env 
able  and  delightful  it  surely  is  to  move  forever  in  a  buzz  c 
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wondering  voices  and  a  dust  of  rolling  chariots,  never  to  stir  nn- 
chronicled  and  never  to  act  nncommented.  Hardly  can  one  per- 
suade them  of  the  treasure  which  they  possess  in  their  own  obscur- 
ity ?    If  we  tell  them  of  it,  they  think  we  laugh  at  them  or  lie. 

Privacy  is  the  necessity  of  good  and  great  art.  as  it  is  the  cor- 
ollary of  dignity  and  decorum  in  life.  But  it  is  bought  with  a 
price  ;  it  is  bought  by  incurring  the  dislike  and  vindictiveness  of 
all  who  are  checked  in  their  petty  malice  and  prying  curiosity 
and  are  sent  away  from  closed  doors. 

The  ideal  literary  life  is  that  of  Michelet ;  the  ideal  artistic  life 
is  that  of  Gorot  Imagine  the  one  leaving  the  song  of  the  birds 
and  the  sound  of  the  seas  to  squabble  at  a  Copyright  Congress,  or 
the  other  leaving  his  green  trees  and  his  shining  waters  to  pour 
out  the  secrets  with  which  nature  had  intrusted  him  in  the  ear 
of  a  newspaper  reporter  I  If  a  correspondent  of  the  press  had 
hidden  behind  an  elder-bush  on  a  grassy  path  at  Shottery,  me- 
thinks  Shakespeare  would  have  chucked  him  into  the  nearest  ditch; 
and  if  a  stenographer  had  inquired  of  Dante  what  meats  had 
tasted  so  bitter  to  him  at  Can  Grandees  table^  beyond  a  doubt  the 
meddler  would  have  learned  the  coldness  and  the  length  of  a 
Florentine  rapier.  But  then  none  of  these  men  was  occupied 
with  his  own  personality,  none  of  them  had  the  restless  uneasi- 
ness, the  morbid  fear,  which  besets  the  modem  hero  lest,  if  his 
contemporaries  do  not  prate  of  him,  generations  to  come  will 
know  naught  of  him. 

Then,  alas !  oftentimes,  the  fox,  with  his  pen  and  ink  hidden 
under  his  fur,  creeps  in,  wearing  the  harmless  skin  of  a  familiar 
house-dog,  and  the  unhappy  hare  or  pullet,  who  has  received, 
caressed,  and  fed  him  without  suspicion,  sees  too  late  an  account 
of  his  good  nature  and  of  his  habitation  travestied  and  sent 
flying  on  a  news-sheet  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Against 
treachery  of  this  kind  there  is  no  protection  possible.  All  that 
can  be  done  is  to  be  very  slow  in  giving  or  allowing  introductions ; 
very  wary  in  making  new  acquaintances,  and  wholly  indifferent 
to  the  odium  incurred  by  being  called  exclusive. 

Interrogation  is  always  ill-bred ;  and  an  intrusion  that  takes 
the  form  of  a  prolonged  interrogation  is  an  intrusion  so  intoler- 
able that  any  rudeness  whatever  is  justifiable  in  its  repression. 

The  man  of  genius  gives  his  work,  his  creation,  his  alter  ego, 
to  the  world,  whether  it  be  in  political  policy,  in  literary  com- 
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positioiiy  in  music,  BCiilptiLrey  paintuigy  or  Btatejur.  ThJ 
world  has  full  right  to  judge,  to  examine,  to  appLud,  or  t€ 
demn  ;  bat  bejond  this,  into  the  pde  of  his  priTate  life  it  1 
possible  title  to  entry.  It  is  said  in  the  common  jai^n  of 
cism  that  vithoat  knoving  the  habits,  temperament,  phji 
and  position  of  the  artist,  it  is  impossible  to  correctly  jndj 
creation.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  hindrance  to  the  anbiasaed 
nient  of  any  vorks  to  be  already  prejndicial  per  or  contx 
knovledge  of  the  accidents  and  attributes  of  those  who  haT< 
dnced  them.  It  ib  a  morbid  appetite,  as  veil  as  a  mlgar  i 
that  makes  the  public  inrade  the  privacy  of  those  who  lea^ 
struct,  or  adorn  their  centory,  and  these  last  hare  themsel^ 
thank,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  pests  which  they  hare  let  ] 
Erery  day  any  one  who  bears  a  name  in  any  way  celeb 
receires  requests  or  questions  from  persons  who  are  nnknoi 
him,  demanding  his  riews  on  everything  from   Bnddhisi 

I  blacking,  and  inquiring  into  every  detail  of  his  existence, 

I  his  personal  affections  to  his  favorite  dish  at  dinner.     If  he  i 

to  answer  them,  he  is  as  silly  as  the  senders. 

Sometimes  you  will  hear  that  a  town  has  been  named 
you  in  America,  or  Australia,  or  Africa,  with  the  addendum 
the  inevitable  ri//s  attached  to  your  name :  it  is  usually  a 
planks  laid  down  in  a  barren  plain,  and  you  are  expected  \ 
grateful  that  your  patronymic  will  be  shouted  on  a  siding  a 
railway  train  rushes  bv  it.  Sometimes  an  enthusiastic  and 
known  letter  writer  will  implore  you  to  tell  him  or  her  "  e 
i    \  thing ''  about  yourself,  from  your  birth  onwards  ;    and  if,  a< 

I  will  certainly  do  if  you  be  in  your  senses,  you  consign  the 

I  pudent  appeal  to  the  waste-paper  basket,  your  undesired  co 

pondent  will  probably  fill  up  the  lacuna  from  his  or  her 
imagination.     Were  mi  this  the  offspring  of  genuine  admira 
\[     '  it  might  be  in  a  measure  excused,  though  it  would  alway 

ill-bred,  noxious,  and  odious.  But  it  is  either  an  imperti 
curiosity  or  a  desire  to  make  money. 

The  moment  that  your  name  is  well  known*  the  demands  i 
ji^  upon  you  will  be  as  numerous  as  they  will  be  imperative.  Th< 

you  may  never  have  given  any  permission  or  any  data  f 
biography,  the  fact  will  not  prevent  hundreds  of  biographies 
pearing  about  you:  that  they  are  fictitious  and  unauthoi 
matters  nothing  either  to  those  who  publish  or  to  those 
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read.  Descriptions,  often  wholly  inaccurate,  of  your  habits,  your 
tastes,  your  appearance,  your  manner  of  life,  will  be  put  in  circu- 
lation, no  matter  how  offensive  or  how  injurious  to  you  they  may 
be.  Your  opinions  will  be  demanded  by  strangers  whose  only 
object  is  to  obtain  for  themselves  some  information  which  they 
can  turn  to  profit.  From  the  frequency  or  rarity  of  your  dreams 
to  the  length  of  your  menu  at  dinner,  nothing  will  escape  the 
insatiable  appetite  of  an  unwholesome  and  injurious  inquisitive- 
ness.  Obscure  nonentities  called  Stubbs,  or  Stadge,  or  Briggs, 
or  Bragg,  will  imagine  that  they  honor  you  by  writing  that 
they  have  baptized  their  brats  in  your  name,  and  requesting  some 
present  or  acknowledgment  in  return  for  their  unwelcome 
effrontery  in  taking  you  as  an  eponymus. 

It  is  probable,  nay,  I  think,  certain,  that  in  no  epoch  of  the 
world's  history  was  prominence  in  any  art  or  any  career  ever 
rendered  so  extremely  uncomfortable  as  in  ours,  never  so  heavily 
handicapped  with  the  observation  and  penalty-weight  of  inquisi- 
tive misrepresentation.  All  the  indications  of  the  age  tend  to 
increase  a  thousandfold  all  that  minute  examination  of  and 
impudent  interference  with  others  which  were  alive  in  the 
race  in  the  days  of  Miltiades  and  Socrates,  but  which  has  now, 
in  its  so-called  scientific  toys,  the  means  of  gratifying  this  mis- 
chievous propensity  in  an  infinitely  greater  and  more  dangerous 
degree. 

The  instant  that  any  man  or  woman  accomplishes  anything 
which  is  in  any  way  remarkable,  the  curiosity  of  the  public  is 
roused  and  fastens  on  his  or  her  private  life  to  the  neglect  and 
detriment  of  his  or  her  creations.  The  composer  of  the  *'  Caval- 
leria  Rusticana,''  an  opera  which,  whatever  may  or  may  not  be  its 
artistic  merit,  has  had  charm  and  melody  enough  to  run  like  a 
flame  of  fire  across  Italy  during  the  past  summer,  awakening  the 
applause  of  the  whole  nation,  has  dwelt  in  obscurity  and  poverty 
up  to  the  moment  whett  his  work  arouses  a  fury  of  delight  in  his 
country  people.  Lo  I  the  press  immediately  seizes  on  every  detail 
of  his  hard,  laborious  life,  and  makes  a  jest  of  his  long  hair. 
What  has  his  life  or  his  hair  to  do  with  the  score  of  the  "  Caval- 
leria  Rusticana  ? "  What  has  the  fact  that  he  has  written  limpid 
and  bewitching  music,  which  has  the  secret  of  rousing  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  populace,  to  do  with  the  private  circumstances, 
habits,  or  preferences  of  his  daily  existence  ?  It  is  an  iu- 
VOL.  CLiv.— NO.  427.  47 
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tolerable  impudence  which  can  presume  to  pry  into  the  ] 
because  the  former  has  revealed  in  him  that  magic  gift  of  ini 
tion  which  makes  him  momentarily  master  of  the  souls  of  oth 

The  human  mind  is  too  quickly  colored,  too  easily  distu 
for  it  to  be  possible  to  shake  off  all  alien  bias  and  reflected  hues 
it  is  more  just  to  the  dead  than  to  the  liying,  because  it  is  n 
the  dead  moved  either  to  that  envy  or  detraction,  that  fay 
adulation,  which  it  unconsciously  imbibes  from  all  it  hears 
knows  of  the  living. 

Whoever  else  may  deem  that  the  phonograph,  the  telepl 
and  the  photographic  apparatus  are  beneficial  to  the  world,  < 
man  and  woman  who  has  a  name  of  celebrity  in  that  world 
curse  them  with  deadliest  hatred.  Life  is  either  a  miserabh 
weak  submission  to  their  demands,  or  a  perpetual  and  exhaui 
struggle  against  and  conflict  with  their  pretensions,  in  the  c( 
of  which  warfare  enemies  are  made  inevitably  and  continuali 
the  tens  of  thousands.  He  who  bends  beneath  the  decrees  o 
sovereign  spy  is  popular  at  the  price  of  dignity  and  peace.  1 
who  refuse  to  so  stoop  are  marked  out  for  abuse  and  cala 
from  all  those  who  live  by  or  are  diverted  by  the  results  of 
espionage.  There  is  no  middle  way  betweep  the  two  ;  you  ma 
the  obedient  slave  or  the  irreconcilable  opponent  of  all 
numerous  and  varied  forms  of  public  inquiry  and  personal  ii 
ference.  The  walls  of  Varzin  have  never  been  high  enou^ 
keep  out  the  interviewer,  and  the  trees  ol  Faringford  have  t 
been  so  thickly  planted  that  they  availed  to  screen  the  stuc 
the  poet.  The  little,  throagh  these  means  and  methods, 
found  out  that  they  can  annoy,  harass,  torment,  and  tui 
profit,  the  great  Who  that  knows  humanity  could  hope  thai 
former  would  abstain  from  the  exercise  of  such  power  ? 

In  early  youth  we  know  not  what  we  do,  we  cannot  mea 
all  we  part  with  in  seeking  the  publicity  which  accompanies 
cess  ;  we  do  not  realize  that  the  long  trumpet  of  our  god 
Fame  will  mercilessly  blow  away  our  dearest  secrets  to  the  ea 
all,  and  so  strain  and  magnify  them  that  they  will  be  no  i 
recognized  by  us,  though  become  the  toy  of  all.  We  do  nol 
preciate,  until  we  have  lost  it,  the  delightful  unregarded  peace 
which  the  obscure  of  this  world  can  love,  hate,  caress,  ci 
move,  sit  still,  be  sick,  be  sorry,  be  gay  or  glad,  bear  their  cl 
ren,  bury  their  dead,  unnoted,  untormented,  unobserved. 
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The  worst  result  of  the  literary  clamor  for  these  arrays  of  facts, 
or  presumed  facts,  is  that  the  ordinary  multitude,  who  have  not 
the  talent  of  the  original  seekers,  imitate  the  latter,  and  deem  it  of 
more  importance  to  know  what  any  famous  person  eats,  drinks,  and 
wears,  in  what  way  he  sins,  and  in  what  manner  he  sorrows,  than 
it  does  to  rightly  measure  and  yalue  his  picture,  his  position,  his 
romance,  or  his  poem.  Journalistic  inquisitiveness  has  begotten 
an  unwholesome  appetite,  an  impudent  curiosity,  in  the  world, 
which  leaves  those  conspicuous  in  it  neither  peace  nor  privacy. 

The  press  throughout  the  whole  world  feeds  this  appetite, 
and  the  victims,  either  from  timidity  or  vanity,  do  not  do  what 
they  might  do  to  condemn  and  resist  it.  The  interviewer  too  often 
finds  his  impertinent  intrusion  unresented  for  him,  or  the  public 
which  employs  him,  to  reach  any  consciousness  of  his  intolerable 
effrontery.  He  has  behind  him  those  many-handed  powers  of  anath* 
ema  and  misrepresentation  and  depreciation  which  are  called  the 
fourth  estate,  and  almost  all  celebrity  is  afraid  of  provoking  the  re- 
prisals in  print  which  would  follow  on  a  proper  and  peremptory 
ejection  of  the  unsought  visitor. 

Because  a  man  or  woman  more  gifted  than  the  common 
multitude  bestows  upon  the  world  some  poem  or  romance,  some 
picture,  statue,  or  musical  composition,  of  excellence  and  beauty, 
by  what  possible  right  can  the  world  pry  into  his  or  her  privacy 
and  discuss  his  or  her  fortunes  and  character  ?  The  work  be- 
longs to  the  public,  the  creator  of  the  work  does  not.  The  invasion 
of  private  life  and  character  never  was  so  great  or  so  general  as  it 
is  in  the  last  years  of  this  century.  It  is  born  of  two  despicable 
parents,  curiosity  and  malignity.  Beneath  all  the  flattery,  which 
too  frequently  covers  with  flowers  the  snake  of  inquisitiveness,  the 
snake's  hiss  of  envy  may  be  plainly  heard  by  those  who  have  ears 
to  hear.  It  is  the  hope  to  find,  sometime,  some  flaw,  some  moral 
or  physical  disease,  some  lesion  of  brain  or  decay  of  fortune,  in 
the  private  life  of  those  whom  they  profess  to  admire  or  adore, 
which  brings  the  interviewer  crawling  to  the  threshold  and  peer- 
ing through  the  keyhole.  What  rapture  for  those  who  cannot 
write  anything  more  worthy  than  a  newspaper  paragraph,  to  dis- 
cover  that  the  author  of  *'  Salammbo  "  was  an  epileptic  I  What 
consolation  for  those  who  cannot  string  rhymes  together  at  a 
child's  party  to  stand  beside  the  bedside  of  Heine  and  watch 
•'  the  pale  Jew  writhe  and  sweat ! '' 
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In  Dalou's  monument  to  Eagene  Delacroix  he  represeni 
great  painter  with  his  chin  sunk  in  ih^  cou^-nezj  which  his  < 
and  fragile  organization  led  to  his  nnooYering  generallj 
matter  whether  the  weather  was  fine  or  foul.  Dalou  has 
raged  art,  but  he  has  delighted  his  contemporaries  and 
tallized  their  taste ;  the  cachs-mz  about  the  throat  of  the  m^ 
genius  enchants  the  common  herd,  which  catches  cold  perpetu 
but  could  not  paint  an  inch  of  canvas  or  a  foot  of  fresco. 
feels  jealously,  restlessly,  malignantly,  grudgingly,  that 
creator  of  the  ''Entre6  des  Crois^V  and  the  '^Barque  da  Dai 
so  fur  above  them  in  all  else,  is  brought  nearer  to  them  by 
folded  foulard.  The  statue  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxemb 
is  an  epitome  of  the  sentiment  to  the  eye;  time,  glory, 
art  bend  before  Delacroix  and  offer  him  the  palms  of  im 
tality;  Apollo  throws  bis  lyre  away  in  sympathy  andecst 
but  what  the  mortal  crowds  see  and  applaud  is  the  disf 
iug  neckerchief  I 

It  is  the  habit  of  scholars  to  lament  that  so  little  is  know 
the  private  life  of  Shakespeare.  It  is,  rather,  most  fortu 
that  we  know  so  little,  and  that  little  but  vaguely.  What 
we  want  to  know  more  than  the  plays  tell  us  ?  Why  sh 
we  desire  to  have  records  which,  drawing  earthwards  the  i 
might  draw  us  also  downwards  from  that  high  empyrea 
thought  where  we  can  dwell  through  the  magic  of  the  poet' 
cantations  ? 

It  may  be  a  natural  instinct  which  leads  the  crowd  to  c 
and  seek  personal  details  of  the  lives  of  those  who  are  greater 
their  fellows,  but  it  is  an  instinct  to  be  discouraged  and  repr< 
by  all  who  care  for  the  dignity  of  art.  The  cry  of  the  realist 
documents  httmains  is  a  phase  of  it ;  and  results  from  the  poi 
of  imagination  in  those  who  require  such  documents  as  the  i 
folding  of  their  creations.  The  supreme  gift  of  the  true  arti 
a  rapidity  of  perception  and  comprehension  which  is  totally  ui 
the  slow  piecemeal  observations  of  others.  As  the  musician  r 
the  page  of  a  score  at  a  glance,  as  the  author  comprehends 
essence  of  a  book  by  a  flash  of  intelligence,  as  the  painter  sec 
a  glance  the  points  and  lines  and  hues  of  a  landscape,  whilst 
ordinary  man  plods  through  the  musical  composition  note  by  i 
the  book  page  by  page,  the  landscape  detail  by  detail,  so  the 
artist,  whether  poet,  painter,  or  dramatist,  sees  human  nal 
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penetrating  its  disguises  and  embracing  all  its  force  and  weak- 
ness by  that  insight  which  is  within  him.  The  catalogues, 
the  classifications,  the  microscopic  examinations,  which  are 
required  to  make  up  these  **  documents,  **  are  required  by 
those  who  have  not  that  instantaneous  comprehension  which 
is  the  supreme  gift  of  all  supreme  talent.  The  man  who  takes 
his  notebook  and  enumerates  in  it  the  yegetables,  the  fish,  the 
game,  of  the  markets,  missing  no  bruise  on  a  peach,  no  feather 
in  a  bird,  no  stain  on  the  slab  where  the  perch  and  trout  lie 
dying,  will  make  a  painstaking  inyentory,  but  he  will  not  see 
the  whole  scene  as  Teniers  or  Oallot  saw  it.  When  the  true 
poet  or  artist  takes  up  in  his  hand  a  single  garden  pear  or  rus- 
set apple,  he  will  behold,  through  its  suggestions,  as  in  a  sorcerer's 
mirror,  a  whole  smiling  land  of  orchard  and  of  meadow ;  he  will 
smell  the  sweet  scent  of  ripe  fruit  and  wet  leaves ;  he  will  tread  a 
thousand  grassy  ways  and  wade  in  a  thousand  rippling  streams ;  he 
will  hear  the  matin's  bell  and  the  even  song,  the  lowing  kine  and 
the  bleating  flocks ;  he  will  think  in  a  second  of  time  of  the  trees 
which  were  in  blossom  when  Drake  and  Raleigh  sailed,  and  the 
fields  which  were  green  when  the  Tudor  and  Valois  met,  and  the 
sunsets  of  long,  long  ago  when  Picardy  was  fierce  in  war  and  all 
over  the  Norman  lands  the  bowmen  tramped  and  the  fair  knights 
rode. 

The  phrasing  of  modern  metaphysics  calls  this  faculty  assimi- 
lation ;  in  other  days  it  has  been  called  imagination :  be  its 
name  what  it  will,  it  is  the  one  essential  and  especial  possession 
of  the  poetic  mind,  which  makes  it  travel  over  space  and  anni- 
hy^'^'-r^.  time  and  behold  the  endless  life  of  innumerable  forests  as 
suggested  to  it  by  a  single  green  leaf.  When  the  writer,  therefore, 
asks  clamorously  for  folios  on  folios  of  documents  humains,  he 
proves  that  he  has  not  this  faculty,  and  that  he  is  making  an 
inventory  of  human  qualities  and  vices  rather  than  a  portrait  of 
them. 

OUIDA. 
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PROGRESS  OF  NATIONALISM  IN  THE   UNI 

STATES. 

BY  EDWA.BD  BELLAKT,   AUTHOB  OF   ''LOOKING  BACKWAI 


Technically,  the  term  Ndtioualism,  as  descriptive 
definite  doctrine  of  social  and  industrial  reform,  was  first  na 
1888  by  clubs  made  up  of  persons  who  sympathized  with  the 
of  a  proper  industrial  organization  set  forth  in  ''  Looking  I 
ward/'  and  believed  in  the  feasibility  of  their  substantial  ado 
as  the  actual  basis  of  society.  Nationalism,  in  this  strict  sen 
the  doctrine  of  those  who  hold  that  the  principle  of  poj 
government  by  the  equal  voice  of  all  for  the  equal  benefit  o 
which,  in  advanced  nations,  is  already  recognized  as  th< 
of  the  political  organization,  should  be  extended  to  the  econoi 
organization  as  well;  and  that  the  entire  capital  and  lab< 
nations  should  be  nationalized,  and  administered  by  their  pe 
through  their  chosen  agents,  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all,  and 
equal  law  of  industrial  service. 

In  this  sense  of  a  definite  philosophy  and  a  positive  prograi 
Nationalism  is  a  plant  of  very  recent  growth.  It  would,  how 
be  quite  impossible  to  understand  the  reasons  for  its  remarl 
popularity  and  rapid  spread,  and  equally  impossible  to  oalci 
the  probabilities  of  its  future  development,  without  taking 
account  the  evolutionary  processes  of  which  it  is  the  outcome 

The  very  idea  of  the  nation  as  an  organization  for  the  pai 
of  using  the  collective  forces  for  the  general  protection  and 
fare,  logically  involved,  from  the  beginning,  the  extension  of 
organization  to  the  industrial  as  well  as  to  the  political  afCai 
the  people.  Until  the  democratic  idea  became  prevalent  it 
however,  possible  for  privileged  classes  to  hold  back  this  ei 
tion ;  and  so  for  unnumbered  ages  it  has  been  held  back.  I 
the  period  at  which  the  democratic  idea  gained  ascendani 
could  be  a  question  of  but  a  short  time  before  the  obviou; 
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terests  of  the  majority  of  the  people  should  lead  to  the  democ- 
ratizing of  the  national  economic  system  to  accord  with  the 
political  system. 

The  Nationalist  movement  in  the  United  States,  instead  of  wait- 
ing till  this  late  day,  would  have  arisen  fifty  years  ago  as  the 
natural  sequence  of  the  establishment  of  popular  government  and 
of  the  recognition  that  the  national  organization  exists  wholly 
and  only  for  the  promotion  of  the  people's  welfare,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  intervention  of  the  slavery  issue.  It  would  indeed  be  more 
accurate  to  say  that  in  a  broad  sense  of  the  word  the  Nationalist 
movement  did  arise  fifty  years  ago,  for  in  spirit  if  not  in  form  it 
may  be  said  to  date  back  to  the  forties.  Those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  extraordinary  wave  of  socialistic 
enthnsiam  which  swept  over  the  United  States  at  that  period 
and  led  to  the  Brook  Farm  Colony  and  a  score  of  phalansteries 
for  oommunistic  experiments,  have  missed  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant as  well  as  most  picturesque  chapters  of  American  history. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  persons  in  the  country,  and  many  who 
afterwards  became  eminent,  were  connected  with  or  in  sympathy 
with  these  enterprises.  That  Horace  Greeley  would  very  pos- 
sibly have  devoted  himself  to  some  line  of  socialistic  agitation, 
had  not  the  slavery  struggle  come  on,  will  surely  be  ques- 
tioned by  none  who  are  familiar  with  his  correspondence  and  early 
writings,  and  in  this  respect  he  was  representative  of  a  large  group 
of  strong  and  earnest  spirits. 

Bat  slavery  had  to  be  done  away  with  before  talk  of  a  closer, 
kinder  brotherhood  of  men  was  in  order  or,  indeed,  anything  but 
a  mockery.  So  it  was  that  presently  these  humane  enthusiasts, 
these  preonrsors  of  Nationalism, were  drawn  into  the  overmastering 
current  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation.  Then  came  the  war,  which 
should  be  ranked  the  greatest  in  history,  not  merely  on  account 
of  the  extent  of  the  territory  and  of  the  vastness  of  the  armies  in- 
volved, but  far  more  because  it  issued,  as  such  a  war  never  did 
before,  in  the  speedy  reconciliation  of  the  foes.  The  reunion  of 
the  North  and  South  after  the  struggle  is  the  best  proof  of  the 
progress  of  humanity  that  history  records,  the  best  evidence 
that  the  Nationalist  motto,  ''  We  war  with  systems  not  with 
men,**  is  not  in  advance  of  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation  we  ap- 
peal to. 

The  din  of  the  fight  had  barely  ceased  when  the  progress  of 
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eyolutioa  towards  eoonomio  Nationalism  resumtd  its  flow  wit! 
impetus  only  heightened  by  its  interruption.  Bat  social  co 
tions  meanwhile  had  profoundly  changed  for  the  worse,  and  i 
them  the  character  of  the  economic  controversy,  which  now 
came  full  of  rancor  and  bitterness.  The  specnlative  opport 
ties  offered  by  the  war  had  developed  the  millionaire  and 
shadow,  the  tramp.  Contrasts  of  wealth,  luxury,  and  anogi 
with  poverty,  want,  and  abjectness,  never  before  witneMec 
America,  now  on  every  side  mocked  the  democratic  ideal 
made  the  republic  a  laughing-stock. 

The  panic  of  1873,  with  the  seven  lean  years  that  follower 
its  train,  ushered  in  the  epoch  of  acute  industrial  disconteni 
this  country.  Then  began  the  war  between  labor  and  capitaL  ' 
phenomena  of  the  period  have  been,  on  the  one  hand,  ever-enli 
ing  aggregations  of  capital,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  busii 
field  by  groups  of  great  monopolies ;  and,  on  the  other  ha 
unprecedented  combinations  of  labor  in  trades-unions,  federati 
of  unions  and  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Both  classes  of  phenome 
the  combinations  of  capital  and  of  labor,  were  equally  signific 
of  the  evolution  towards  economic  Nationalism.  The  rise  of 
Knights  of  Labor,  the  great  trades-unions,  the  Federation 
Trades,  and,  on  the  agricultural  side,  of  the  Grangers,  Patrons 
Husbandry,  Farmers'  Alliances,  and  many  other  organizatic 
were  demonstrating  the  feasibility  of  organizing  the  workers  o 
scale  never  dreamed  of;  while  on  the  other  side  the  enormous  i 
ever-growing  trusts  and  syndicates  were  proving  the  feasibilit] 
organizing  and  centralizing  the  administration  of  capital  a 
scale  of  corresponding  magnitude.  Opposed  as  these  two  t 
dencies  seemed,  they  were  yet  destined  to  be  combined  in 
synthesis  of  Nationalism,  and  were  necessary  stages  in  its  evo 
tion.  Both  alike,  in  all  their  phases,  were  blind  gropii 
towards  completer  union,  confessions  of  a  necessity  of  organizi 
forces  for  common  ends,  that  could  find  their  only  logi 
resnlt  in  Nationalism,  when  the  nation  should  become  at  01 
employed  and  employer,  and  labor  and  capital  be  blended  in 
distinguishable  union. 

Nor  were  there  lacking,  in  the  epoch  spoken  of,  very  consci< 
and  definite  appeals,  although  partial  and  inadequate  ones^  to  1 
national  idea  as  the  proper  line  along  which  adequate  remed 
were  to  be  sought.     The  greenback  movement  in  its  argum< 
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that  the  oppressions  and  inadequacies  of  the  monetary  system 
conld  only  be  removed  by  taking  the  issue  of  money  wholly  out  of 
the  control  or  influence  of  private  persons  and  vesting  it  di- 
rectly in  the  nation,  was  a  distinct  anticipation  of  Nationalism. 
The  same  idea  was  very  evident  in  the  proposition  to  reject  the 
gold  or  silver  standard  as  the  basis  of  money  and  rest  it  broadly 
on  the  nation's  assets  and  the  nation's  credit.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  Nationalism,  by  making  the  nation  the  only  storekeeper,  and 
its  relations  of  distribution  with  each  citizen  a  direct  one,  ex- 
cluding middlemen,  will  dispense  with  buying  and  selling  be- 
tween indiriduals,  and  render  greenbacks  as  superfluous  as  other 
sorts  of  moBej.  Nevertheless,  in  the  spirit  of  its  appeal  to  the 
national  •idea,  Greenbackism  was  strongly  tinctured  with  the  sen- 
timent of  Nationalism. 

Another  of  the  fragmentary  anticipations  of  Nationalism  dur- 
ing the  period  referred  to  was  the  rise  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
The  peculiar  merit  of  this  admirable  body  is  the  broadly  humane 
basis  of  its  organization,  which  gives  it  an  ethical  distinction 
necessarily  lacking  to  the  mere  trades-union.  Its  motto,  "An 
injary  to  one  is  the  concern  of  all,''  if  extended  to  all  classes, 
would  be  a  good  enough  one  for  the  most  thorough-going  Nation- 
alist. The  Knights  of  Labor,  like  the  Qreenbackers,  believed  in 
the  national  idea,  and  in  dealing  with  the  most  formidable  and 
dangerous  class  of  private  monopolies  in  this  country  demanded 
the  nationalization  of  the  railroads. 

In  enumerating  the  streams  of  tendency  which  were  during  this 
period  converging  towards  Nationalism,  mention  should  also  be 
made  of  the  various  anti-monopoly  parties  that  from  time  to  time 
arose  as  local  and  more  or  less  national  parties.  The  platforms  of 
some  of  these  parties  were  extremely  radical,  and  the  dominant 
idea  in  the  suggestion  of  remedies  was  an  appeal  to  the  nation. 

Finally  came  the  Henry  George  agitation.  The  extraordinary 
impression  which  Mr.  George's  book  "Progress  and  Poverty^' 
produced  was  a  startling  demonstration  of  the  readiness  of  the 
public  for  some  radical  remedy  of  industrial  evils.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  remind  my  readers  that  the  nationalization  of  land  was 
Mr.  George's  original  proposition. 

The  foregoing  considerations  may  perhaps  suflSciently  indicate 
how  far  back  in  American  history  the  roots  of  Nationalism  run,  and 
how  it  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  been  logically  involved  in  the 
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very  principle  of  popular  government  on  whioh  the  nation 
founded. 

A  book  of  propaganda  Kke  '^  Looking  Backward ''  prodi 
an  effect  precisely  in  proportion  as  it  is  a  bare  anticipation  in 
pression  of  what  everybody  was  thinking  and  about  to  say. 
deed,  the  seeming  paradox  might  almost  be  defended  that  in  ] 
portion  as  a  book  is  effective  it  is  unnecessary.  The  ]>artici 
service  of  the  book  in  question  was  to  interpret  the  purport  i 
direction  of  the  conditions  and  forces  which  were  tending  towi 
Nationalism^  and  thereby  to  make  the  evolution  henceforth  a  c 
scions,  and  not,  as  previously,  an  unconscious,  one.  The  Natioi 
ist  who  accepts  that  interpretation  no  longer  sees  in  the  nnpi 
edented  economical  disturbances  of  the  day  a  mere  chaos  of  c 
flicting  forces,  but  rather  a  stream  of  tendencies  throngfa  e 
larger  experiments  in  concentration  and  combination  towards 
ultimate  complete  integration  of  the  nation  for  economic  as  i 
as  for  political  purposes.  The  sentiment  of  faith  and  g< 
cheer  born  of  this  clear  vision  of  the  glorious  end^  and  of  the  c 
viction  that  the  seemingly  contradictory  and  dangerous  phem 
ena  of  the  times  are  necessary  means  to  that  end,  distingnis 
the  temper  of  the  Nationalist  as  compared  with  that  of  ot 
schools  of  reformers. 

The  first  Nationalist  club  was  organized  in  Boston  by  reader 
•'Looking  Backward  "  in  1888.  Almost  simultaneously  other  cl 
were  organized  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  something  like  < 
hundred  and  fifty  having  been  reported  within  the  following  1 
years,  the  reporting  having,  however,  been  very  laxly  attended 
There  never  was,  perhaps,  a  reform  movement  that  got  along  n 
less  management  than  that  of  the  Nationalists.  There  has  ne 
been  any  central  organization  and  little  if  any  mutual  organizat 
of  the  clubs.  Wherever  in  any  community  a  few  men  and  won 
have  felt  in  sufficiently  strong  sympathy  with  the  ideas  of  i 
Nationalists  to  desire  to  do  something  to  spread  them,  they  hi 
formed  an  organization  and  gone  ahead,  with  as  much  or  lit 
communication  with  other  similar  organizations  as  they  have 
sired  to  have.  While  these  clubs  have  been  and  are  of 
greatest  use,  and  have  accomplished  remarkable  results  in  le 
ening  entire  communities  with  Nationalism,  there  has  never  b< 
any  special  effort  to  multiply  them  or  otherwise  to  gather  i 
whole  body  of  believers  into  one  band.     We  like  to  think  ti 
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not  one  in  a  hundred  who  more  or  less  fully  sympathize  with 
ns  is  a  member  of  a  Nationalist  club,  or  probably  ever  will  be  until 
the  nation  becomes  the  one  Nationalist  club. 

The  practical  work  of  the  organized  Nationalists  for  the  past 
four  years  has>  of  course,  been  chiefly  educational^  consisting  in 
the  effort,  by  lectures,  books,  and  periodicals,  to  get  their  ideas 
before  the  people.  The  lack  of  a  central  organization  on  the 
part  of  the  clubs  prevents,  very  fortunately,  the  existence  of  any 
formal  **  official  "  organ.  The  nearest  approach  to  such  a  publi- 
cation was  at  first  the  Nationalist,  a  monthly,  issued  in  Boston, 
which  a  year  and  a  half  ago  was  succeeded  by  The  New  Nation, 
a  weekly,  edited  by  the  present  writer,  and  devoted  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  principles  and  purposes  of  Nationalism,  with  the  news 
of  the  movement. 

In  the  brief  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  origin  of  the 
Nationalist  movement,  with  its  clearly  defined  philosophy  and 
positive  purpose,  the  growth  of  Nationalism  in  this  country  has 
been  accelerated  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  While  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  ascribe  the  acceleration  largely  to  the  literature 
and  work  of  the  Nationalists,  it  is  not  for  a  moment  intended  to 
imply  that  this  growth  is  solely  attributable  to  the  strictly  Nation- 
alist propaganda.  Throughout  this  paper  the  argument  has  been 
maintained  that  this  specific  movement  is  but  the  outcome  of 
forces  long  in  operation,  which,  by  no  means  as  yet  wholly  coa- 
lescing with  strict  Nationalism,  continue  to  work  consciously  or 
unconsciously  towards  the  same  inevitable  result. 

It  is  unnecessary,  surely,  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  the 
great  moral  awakening  upon  the  subject  of  social  responsibilities 
and  the  ethical  side,  or  rather  the  ethical  soul  and  centre,  of  the 
industrial  question,  which  has  taken  place  within  a  very  recent 
time.  It  was  but  yesterday  that  the  pulpit  was  dumb  on  this 
class  of  themes,  dumb  because  its  hearers  were  deaf.  Now,  every 
Sunday  hundreds  of  pulpits  throughout  the  land  are  preaching 
social  duty  and  the  solidarity  of  nations  and  of  humanity ;  declar- 
ing the  duty  of  mutual  love  and  service,  whereby  the  strong  are 
made  bondmen  to  the  weak,  to  be  the  only  key  to  the  social  prob- 
lem. This  is  the  very  soul  of  Nationalism.  To  be  able  to  present 
this  theme  effectively  has  become  the  best  passport  of  the  clergy- 
man to  popular  success,  the  secret  of  full  houses.  One  of  the  most 
hopeful  features  of  the  Nationalist  outlook  from  the  first  has  been 
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the  heartiness  with  which  a  large  contingent  of  the  clergy 
enlisted  in  it,  claiming  that  it  was,  as  it  truly  is^  not) 
more  than  Christianity  applied  to  industrial  organization.  '. 
we  hope  to  make  so  apparent  that  erelong  all  Christian  men  f 
be  obliged  either  to  abjure  Christ  or  come  with  us. 

The  recent  change  in  the  trend  of  economic  discussion  i 
the  questions  iuYolved  in  the  proposition  of  Nationalism  has 
been  less  marked  than  the  moral  awakening.  Until  rery  rece 
this  country  was  twenty-five  years  behind  the  intelligence 
practice  of  Europe  as  to  sociological  questions.  That  tl 
might  be  such  awkward  things  as  strikes  we  had,  indeed,  lear 
since  1873  ;  but  that  there  was  any  such  thing  as  a  great  inc 
trial  social  question,  of  which  these  were  but  symptoms,  had 
dawned  upon  the  public  or  on  old-fashioned  economists,  who  g 
posed  th&t  wisdom  had  died  with  Adam  Smith.  Bemem 
that  it  was  only  a  little  while  ago  that  '*  the  socid  evil '' 
understood  to  refer  exclusively  to  a  special  form  of  vice.  It 
imagined  that  there  could  not  be  any  other  social  evil  of  coi 
quence  here  in  America  unless,  perhaps,  it  were  intemperance 
the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  or  tobacco.  While  the  ^'  et 
monarchies  of  Europe  "  might  have  to  rectify  their  institnti 
from  time  to  time  to  keep  pace  with  human  progress,  we  res 
in  the  serene  conviction  that  General  Washington  and  Mr.  Jef 
son  had  arranged  our  affairs  for  all  time,  and  that  negro  slav 
was  the  last  problem  we  should  have^to  dispose  of.  And  le 
be  observed,  that  these  great  patriots,  in  setting  up  popular  s 
government,  did  give  us  a  finality  of  principle,  but  that 
economic  as  well  as  a  political  method,  in  order  to  give  effect 
that  principle,  has  now  become  necessary. 

Where  is  now  that  easy  complacency  over  the  social  situat 
which  so  recently  was  the  prevailing  temper  of  our  people  ?  E 
nomic  discussion  and  the  debate  of  radical  social  solutions  abs< 
the  attention  of  the  country,  and  are  the  preponderating  topics 
serious  conversations.  Economic  papers  have  the  precedei 
in  our  periodicals,  and,  even  in  the  purely  literary  magazine,  tl 
crowd  the  novel  and  the  romance.  Indeed,  the  novel  witl 
sociological  motive  now  sets  the  literary  fashion,  and  a  course 
political  economy  has  become  necessary  to  write  a  successful  1< 
story. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  increased  volume  of  economic  discuss! 
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that  marks  the  social  growth  of  Nationalism  as  the  fact  that  its 
tone  is  chiefly  given  by  the  adherents  of  the  new  and  humane 
schools  of  political  economy  which^  until  recently^  had  obtained 
but  little  hearing  among  us.  Up  to  within  a  very  few  years  the 
old  school  of  political  economy,  although  it  had  long  before  begun 
to  fall  into  discredit  in  Europe,  still  held  practically  undisputed 
sway  in  America,  To-day  the  new  school,  with  its  socialistic 
method  and  sympathies,  is  the  school  to  which  nearly  all  the  young 
and  rising  professors  of  political  economy  belong.  The  definition 
of  labor  as  ^'a  commodity,^*  would  now  endanger  the  position  of 
an  instructor  in  that  science  in  any  institution  of  learning  which 
did  not  depend  for  its  patronage  upon  a  reputation  for  being  be- 
hind the  times.  There  are  a  few  such  yet  despite  the  growth  of 
Nationalism. 

The  full  programme  of  Nationalism,  involving  the  entire  sub- 
stitution of  public  for  private  conduct  of  all  business,  for  the  equal 
benefit  of  all,  is  not  indeed  advocated  by  any  considerable 
nnmber  of  economists  or  prominent  writers.  They  discuss  chiefly 
details  of  the  general  problem,  but,  in  so  far  as  they  propose 
remedies,  it  is  significant  that  they  always  take  the  form  of  state 
and  national  management  of  business.  It  would  not  probably 
be  too  strong  a  statement  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the  younger 
schools  of  political  economists  and  economic  writers  on  that  subject 
now  regard  with  favor  state  conduct  of  what  they  call  '*  natural 
monopolies,"  that  is  to  say,  telegraphs,  telephones,  railroads,  local- 
transit  lines,  water-works,  municipal  lighting,  etc.  *' Natural 
monopolies'' are  distinguished  by  this  school  as  businesses  in 
which  the  conditions  practically  exclude  competition.  Owing 
to  the  progress  of  the  trusts  and  syndicates,  businesses  not  nat- 
ural monopolies  are  rapidly  being  made  artificial  ones  with  the 
effect  of  equally  excluding  competition.  If  the  economists  of 
the  **  natural  monopoly ''  school  follow  the  logic  of  their  meth- 
od they  are  bound,  in  proportion  as  the  progress  of  artificial 
monopolization  abolishes  their  distinction,  to  become  full-fledged 
Nationalists.  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  soon  be  wholly  with  us, 
as  in  spirit  and  tendency  they  now  are. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  that  might  be  said  of  the  recent 
and  swiftly  increasing  movement  of  moral  sentiment  and  scientific 
thought  towards  Nationalism,  but  the  limits  of  my  space  compel 
me  to  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
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in  the  field  of  politics  and  legislation  within  the  four  yean  sii 
its  rise  as  a  definitive  doctrine. 

The  immediate  propositions  of  the  Nationalists  are  on  1 
lines.  First  the  nationalization  of  inter-State  bnsiness,  and  h\ 
ness  in  the  products  or  seryice  of  which  people  in  more  than  < 
State  are  interested.  Second^  the  State  management- or  monicij 
ization  of  businesses  purely  local  in  their  relations.  In  the  fori 
line  the  rise  wifchin  two  years  of  a  third  national  political  pai 
pledged  to  a  large  part  of  the  immediate  purposes  of  Natioi 
ism,  is  certainly  the  most  notable  phenomenon.  The  Peopl 
Parly  was  formed  at  Cincinnati  on  February  22,  1891,  and  ratii 
and  indorsed  at  St.  Louis,  May  19, 1892,  by  a  convention  rep 
senting  the  great  Farmers'  Alliances,  white  and  colored,  of  1 
West  and  South,  and  also  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  other  ai 
sans*  organizations.  The  platform  adopted  at  St.  Louis  as  tl 
on  which  the  People's  Party's  Presidential  candidates  are  to 
nominated  and  supported  by  these  allied  organizations,  demai: 
nationalization  of  the  issue  of  money,  nationalization  of  bank! 
by  means  of  postal  savings-banks  for  deposit  and  ezchanj 
national  ownership  and  operation  of  the  telegraphs  and  te 
phones,  national  ownership  and  operation  of  the  railroads,  a 
declares  the  land  with  its  natural  resources  the  heritage  of  I 
nation. 

Remember  that  this  platform  voices  the  enthusiastic  conv 
tions  and  determination  of  many  million  voters  belonging 
organizations  which  have  already  carried  several  State  electioi 
and  which,  as  now  united,  may  carry  in  the  Presidential  electic 
as  their  opponents  concede,  four  or  live  States,  and,  as  they  the 
selves  expect,  twice  or  thrice  that  number.  If  you  would  estimi 
the  probable  growth  of  Nationalism  in  the  next  six  months,  ] 
member  that  during  that  period  the  demands  of  this  platform  a 
the  arguments  for  them  will  be  stated  and  reiterated  weekly  by  t 
eight  to  ten  hundred  farmers'  papers  of  the  South  and  West,  a: 
dinned  into  their  ears  by  regiments  of  orators.  About  half  t 
farmers'  weeklies  of  the  West,  it  should  be  added,  not  only  suppc 
the  St.  Louis  platform,  but  take  every  occasion  to  declare  that  t 
adoption  'of  the  whole  Nationalist  plan,  with  the  industrial  i 
public  as  its  consummation,  is  but  a  question  of  time.  ''Ta 
about  Nationalism,"  said  one  brawny  farmer  at  the  St.  Louis  co 
vention,  '*  why,  west  of  the  Mississippi  we  are  all  Nationalists." 
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In  tracing  the  rise  of  this  third  party,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  it  was  in  the  trans-Mississippi  States,  in  the  newly- 
admitted  States  and  the  Territories,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  the  People's  Party  now  has  its  main  strongholds,  that  the 
reception  of  "  Looking  Backward "  was  most  general  and 
enthusiastic.  The  growing  economic  distress  in  the  great 
grain  States  had  no  doubt  much  to  do  with  this  readiness  for 
a  radical  industrial  solution,  but  the  bold,  adyenturous  temper  of 
the  people,  perhaps,  even  more.  To  a  race  of  pioneers  which 
had  hewn  mighty  States  out  of  the  wilderness  and  the  desert 
within  the  lifetime  of  a  generation,  there  was  nothing  to  take 
the  breath  away  in  a  proposal  to  reconstruct  industry  on  new 
lines. 

I  have  left  myself  little  space  wherein  to  speak  of  what  has 
been  done  for  Nationalism  in  the  line  of  the  municipalization  of 
local  businesses.  The  Nationalists  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  in 
1889,  circulated  petitions  for  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  the  Legis- 
lature permitting  municipalities  to  build  and  operate  their  own 
lighting  plants,  gas  or  electric.  The  bill  failed  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1889-90,  passing  the  House  but  being  lost  in  the  Senate. 
The  Nationalists  resumed  the  fight  the  next  year  on  petitions 
bearing  13,000  names.  The  bill  became  a  law  after  a  bitter  fight, 
in  which  the  Nationalists,  backed  by  the  labor  organizations  and  a 
strong  popular  sentiment,  were  opposed  by  a  combination  of  the 
electric  and  gas  companies  representing  $35,000,000  of  capital. 

Prior  to  that  date,  public  lighting,  although  long  a  matter  of 
course  in  Great  Britain  and  Europe,  was  almost  unknown  in 
America;  a  striking  illustration,  by  the  way,  of  the  incomprehensi- 
ble manner  in  which  America  has  lagged  behind  monarchical  and 
aristocratic  states  in  the  practical  application  of  its  own  patented 
idea  of  popular  government. 

Up  to  the  passage  of  the  Municipal  Lighting  Bill  in  1891  by 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  less  than  a  dozen  American  towns 
had  tried  public  lighting,  and  few  people  had  even  heard  of  their 
experiment.  In  the  one  year  since  then,  sixteen  towns  and  cities 
in  Massachusetts  alone  and  as  many  in  Ohio  have  taken  steps 
towards  public-lighting  works,  while  a  host  of  municipalities  in 
the  rest  of  the  Union  are  following  their  example. 

If  the  Nationalists  had  done  nothing  more  than  point  out  the 
way  of  deliverance  from  the  gas-meter,  they  would  surely  have 
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deserved  well  of  the  American  people,  but  in  doing  that  1 
have  done  more — they  have  Bet  the  people  thinking  along  the 
of  municipal  self-help. 

The  American  citizen  is  not  unintelligent  as  to  qnestion 
profit  and  loss.  Give  him  the  A  B  G  of  a  business  proposi 
and  he  can  usually  be  trusted  to  go,  through  the  alpbj 
without  further  assistance.  Once  convince  him  that  pnblic-li 
service  means,  as  a  matter  of  demonstration  and  experience,  i 
does,  a  saving  to  the  consumer  of  from  30  to  50  per  cent.,  an( 
will  commence  to  scratch  his  head  and  ask  why  the  same  \ 
doesn't  apply  to  water-works  and  transit  systems. 

By  turning  over  such  functions  to  private  companies  aim 
only  at  the  largest  possible  profits,  instead  of  diacbarging  tk 
directly,  cities  and  towns  subject  themselves  to  a  needless  1 
aggregating  more,  in  many  cases,  than  the  total  tax  levy  for  n( 
inally  public  purposes,  as  if,  indeed,  any  purpose  oould  be  m 
public  than  lighting,  water  supply,  and  transit  Whereve 
private  company  can  make  a  profit  on  serving  the  oommui] 
(leaving  aside  watered  stock)  the  people  themselves,  who  \a 
no  profit  from  themselves,  can  do  it  just  so  much  cheaf 
All  we  Nationalists  want  to  do  is  to  get  people  to  reason  al( 
the  line  of  their  collective  interests  with  the  same  shrewdness  tl 
show  in  pursuing  their  personal  interests.  That  habit  once  est 
lished.  Nationalism  is  inevitable. 

Edwabd  Bellamy. 
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COLLEGE  REPUBLICANS. 

Thb  entnnoe  of  the  oc^l^ge  into  politics  is  a  feature  of  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1802^  The  political  club,  however,  Is  not  a  novelty  in  student 
life,  nor  is  the  organisation  of  Republican  clubs  in  American  colleges  with- 
out precedent.  Hardly  a  campaign  hss  passed  without  this  sign  of  the 
interest  of  college  students  in  political  affairs.  Formerly  these  clubs  were 
organized  in  a  spirit  of  fun,  simply  for  the  pleasure  they  afforded  those  who 
marched  in  torch-light  processions  or  attended  meetings  held  under  their 
auspices.  This  year  they  have  been  formed  with  a  more  serious  purpose: 
the  students  have  come  to  realise  that  college  thought  and  educated  senti- 
ment are  yearly  becoming  a  more  important  influence  upon  public  opinion. 
As  representatives  of  this  sentiment,  the  attitude  of  college  men  is  of  some 
consequence.  Hundreds  of  young  men  who  do  not  go  to  college  share, 
nevertheless,  the  college  opinions  and  prejudices.  The  college  graduate 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  well  informed  on  the  important  questions  of 
the  day,  and  his  convictions  are  often  of  considerable  weight  to  voters  who 
have  not  enjoyed  his  opportunities  for  study.  With  this  thought  and  with 
the  purpose  to  extend  and  strengthen  the  principles  of  the  party  within  as 
well  as  without  the  colleges,  students  have  formed  Republican  clubs.  On 
the  17th  of  May  an  intercollegiate  convention  was  held  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  at  which  further  organisation  of  Republican  clubs  was  perfected 
and  plans  adopted  for  active  participation  In  the  coming  campaign. 

These  clubs  will  hold  public  meetings  at  which  prominent  men  of  the 
party  will  address  the  students  on  the  issues  of  the  campaign.  Incidentally 
the  members  will  take  an  active  part  in  speaking  and  organizing  through- 
out^ the  country  during  the  summer  and  falL  The  political  campaign  has 
become  a  contest  of  reason,  and  the  election  an  education  in  intelligent 
Judgmenti  To  no  one  are  the  problems  of  the  currency,  commerce, 
and  govemmeut  of  more  interest  than  to  the  student.  It  is  natural  that  ha 
should  be  interested  in  their  serious  consideration,  and  participate  in  the 
imp<»tant  work  of  their  solution.  Surely  at  no  time  are  men  more  ready  to 
listen  with  fairness  to  the  exponents  of  the  principles  of  both  parties,  and 
give  a  decision  freer  from  selfish  interest  or  less  biassed  by  party  prejudices, 
than  when  they  are  enjoying  the  freedom  of  college  life.  Party  fealty  is 
never  weaker  nor  political  ambition  less  blinding  than  then. 

This  activity  of  college  Republicans  has  been  the  subject  of  criticism  by 
the  Democratic  press.  It  is  said  that  such  organization  of  college  students 
is  a  novelty.  They  doubtless  have  forgotten  the  part  which  Harvard  Uni- 
versity  took  in  Massachusetts  polities  in  the  campaign  of  1888.  On  the  eve 
of  the  last  Presidential  election  the  persistent  effort  for  four  years  to  show 
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that  the  best  thought  at  Harvard  Univeraity  was  Democratic  cnhninai 
the  formation  of  a  Democratic  Clab  at  Harrard.  which  held  a  mass  meet! 
Boston.  It  was  there  represented  that  the  great  migority  of  stodenti 
pathised  with  a  movement  to  which  thej  were  either  entirely  indiflRBP 
directly  opposed.  It  was  then  that  Harvard's  better  self  realised  tl 
could  not  afford  to  allow  a  few  of  the  prominent  gradoates  who  had  b 
disaffected  from  the  Bepublican  party  to  misrepresent  the  gpreat  maja 
students  and  graduates.  This  large  majority  who  had  been  place 
false  position  resolved  that  if  the  college  was  to  be  dragged  into  poll 
should  be  at  least  fairly  represented.  On  November  2, 1888,  there  wa 
in  Tremont  Temple  a  Bepublican  mass  meeting  which  left  little  don 
to  the  political  preferences  of  Harvard  University.  At  the  present  I 
Democratic  organisation  exists  in  the  college  which  antedates  the 
vard  Bepublican  Club  by  several  years.  College  political  dabs  are  ] 
new  as  the  Democracy  would  have  us  think. 

Our  political  opponents  say  that  the  college  Bepabliean  dubs  are  \ 
f ession  of  the  weakneds  of  the  Bepublican  party,  which  thej  asserl 
need  of  their  aid.  The  students,  however,  are  not  organising  becaui 
Bepublican  party  needs  them.  Their  interest  as  young  voters  in  the  c( 
election  is  a  sufficient  incentive.  That  more  than  two-thirds  of  thei 
voters  appears  plainly  from  the  college  records.  The  average  age 
trance  at  Harvard  is  something  over  nineteen  years.  There  are  2,85 
dents  in  the  University  this  year.  Deducting  from  this  number  those 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  and  half  those  classed  as  special  stc 
we  have  left  1,800  students,  who  in  all  probability  are  old  enough  to  re 

as  voters  next  November.    Now,  is  there  any  reason  why  these  l,8008ti] 

f  should  not  feel  as  much  interest  In  the  coming  election  as  an  eqaal 

}  berof  voters  outside  the  college  walls?    An  eminent  Harvard  profeaa 

\  marked  the  other  day :  "It  is  the  glory  of  the  Bepubliceui  party  t 

interests  the  young  men.**    It  is  a  sign  of  strength  to  be  able  to  count  a 
\  mivjority  of  those  who  think  in  support  of  a  party  which  believes  i 

principle  of  protection  to  those  who  work. 

Perhaps  no  more  absurd  criticism  has  been  made  than  that  the  org 

•  tion  of  college  Bepublican  clubs  is  a  shrewd  move  of  the  party  leadc 

!  cannot  speak  definitely  of  other  college  Bepublican  clubs,  but  I  kno^ 

the  Harvard  Bepublican  Club,  the  largest  political  college  organisatioi 

formed  entirely  by  members  of  the  University,  independently  of  any 

leaders  or  of  any  outside  influence.    For  the  formation,  managemen* 

'  '  the  support  of  this  club  the  students  alone  are  responsible ;  I  have  no  < 

this  is  so  in  other  colleges.    Our  purpose,  we  are  told  by  the  writer  c 

attack  upon  us,  is  "  to  counteract  the  natural  result  of  education.** 

^  \  sums  that  the  natural  result  referred  to  Is  a  belief  in  Free  Trade.    It 

<   '[  true  that  our  colleges  teach  Free  Trade.    The  instructors  in  Political  I 

"i ;  J  my  are  not  advocates  either  of  free  trade  or  of  protection.    They  lay  1 

I  the  student  the  theories,  principles,  and  facts,  and  then  allow  him  to 

i. i;  his  own  conclusions.    They  seek  after  the  truth.    Every  intelligent  st 

;  ,■  <  studies  the  arguments  of  text  books,  listens  to  the  lectures,  and  then  d 

^  ■  I  for  himself.    If  party  allegiance  is  indicative  of  his  decision,  the  Bepo 

-   f  pftrty  needs  no  counteracting  influence  to  the  natural  result  of  ednc 

^    )  Of  the  1,610  students  graduating  in  the  classes  of  1885>1892  inclusive 

have  expressed  their  political  preferences.    Of  these  712,  or  40.8  per  cent 


■I 


.1 


.    ;  voted  for  the  Bepublican  party ;  366,  or  25.6  per  cent,  for  the  Demc 
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part  J ;  and  353,  or  217  per  cent.,  have  been  Independents.  This  goes  to  show 
that  the  believers  in  the  party  of  free  trade  are  outnumbered  In  the  propor- 
tion o£  two  to  one.  Such  statistics  show  a  remarkable  lack  of  that  "  natural 
result  of  education"  which  our  Democratic  friends  think  we  propose  to 
counteract  by  our  Bepublican  Club.  It  is  a  popular  impression  that  a  vote 
of  these  same  men  taken  several  years  after  graduation  would  show  still 
less  of  that  heretical  disloyalty  to  the  Bepublican  party  which  they  would 
have  us  believe  is  the  inevitable  eflPect  of  education.  Unfortunately  I  have 
no  record  of  such  a  nature;  but  if  it  is  fair  to  judge  of  the  politics  of  Har- 
vard alumni  from  the  politics  of  those  of  them  who  have  held  prominent 
oflQces,  the  result  would  be  still  more  satisfactory  to  us.  For  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  roll  of  Harvard  alumni  shows  that  of  163  graduates  who  have 
held  h\f^  oiBce  in  the  State  and  National  Governments,  114  may  fairly  be 
classed  as  believers  in  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party,  and  39  in  those 
of  the  Democratic  party. 

Below  is  a  summary  of  offices  held  by  Harvard  graduates  from  1780  to 
130L    Some  have  held  office  more  than  once : 


Repub- 


Ptesidentof  theU.S....    t 
Yice-Preaident     of    the 

U.8 1 

CabinetOffloers 10 

F6reign  Ministers M 

Summary,  186&-1801 : 


Repnb- 


Oafaioet  Officers. , 

Mintaiers-. 

U.&Ssoators. 


4 

10 
4 


Demo- 

cratio. 

0 

1 
5 
6 


Deino- 

cratio. 

8 

1 
1 


Repub- 
lican. 

(J.aSenators ..:.  SS 

Oonsreesmen 77 

Gtovemors IS 


Total. 


.140 


Oongressmen. 
Gtovemors 


Repub- 
lican. 
...  16 
...    5 


Demo- 
cratic. 

6 

87 

6 

51 


Demo* 
oratlc. 

8 

1 


Total 89  13 

The  last  objection  that  I  notice  to  the  enlistment  of  college  men  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Republican  party  is  that  on  account  of  their  youth.  Our  Democratic 
friends  characterise  it  as  an  attempt  to  *'  rob  the  cradle  **  1  Such  a  criticism 
lacks  none  of  the  humor  of  sarcasm,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  party  whose 
recent  success  in  Massachusetts  is  due  to  leaders  whose  youth  has  evidently 
bean  no  serious  disquaUAeatkm.  The  jewel  of  consistency  does  not  seem  to 
glitter  in  the  crown  of  the  young  Democracy.  In  answer  one  need  only 
point  to  two  of  Harvard's  youngest  alumni,  the  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  the  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

John  Lookwooo  Dodob, 
President  of  the  Harvard  Republican  Club. 


THE  DECADENCE  OP  DICKENS. 

MmbThackbrat,  in  that  indolently  chazailng  work  of  hers,  '*  A  Book  of 
Sibyls,**  tells  how  a  luncheon  party  of  six,  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  London— 
"Old  Kensington,"  it  may  be  conjectured— talked  about  Jane  Austen  one 
day,  and  how  every  member  of  the  comi>any,  save  a  French  gentleman  who 
knew  not  English,  understood  a  chance  allusion  to  Selina  and  BCaple  Grove. 
Without  insisting  upon  Selina  to  the  possible  mortification  of  any  readers, 
except  to  inform  the  uninitiated  that,  like  Mrs.  Harris  and  Anthony  White, 
abewasheardof  but  never  seen,  I  venture  to  doubt  whether  the  author  of 
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the  moet  famoos  of  these  three  Qnfleen  ehamcten  would  be  foimd  eqn 
fttmiliar  to  acompany  of  six  well-read  persons  under  (he  age  of  thirty- 
I  speak  by  the  card,  for  the  elaborate  new  edidon  of  Didceiis,  with  pieCi 
and  the  recent  reyirals  at  American  theatres  of  plays  toonded  vpon 
novels*  have  re-sthnnlated  discasslon  of  the  great  writer  whose  fame 
noisier  than  that  of  any  other  English  norelist  since  Walter  Sootib  And 
other  ey^ninic  "at  a  little  dinner,  not  more  than  the  muses,  witii  all 
gae8t8clever'*—<ir  moderately  clever— "and  some  of  them  pretty,"— a 
dition  of  things  which,  according  to  the  late  Lord  Beaeonsfleld,  ^o 
human  life  and  human  nature  under  very  favoraUecireumstaiioes''— 
little  dinner  such  as  this,  transacted  in  a  town  whose  culture  has  acqn 
the  triteness  of  a  proverb,  and  by  persons  of  whom  none  had  reaehed  the 
of  thirty-five,  the  subject  of  Dickens*  novels  was  very  thofong^y  dlaeufl 
Two  of  the  company,  a  man  and  a  woman  whose  researclies  in  Utera 
had  carried  them  more  into  the  domain  of  French  than  of  "Wng^t^h  fid 
owned  to  never  having  read  one  of  the  series^  Everybody  else,  howc 
had  read  at  least  "  David  Gopperfleld,"  *'  The  Pickwick  Papers,**  *'  Don 
and  Son,"  and  portions  of  the  Christmas  books;  but  this  experience 
come  to  most  of  them  in  childhood ;  they  had  not  refreshed  their  recollecti 
and  they  betrayed  little  or  no  consciousness  of  the  details,  either  humoi 
or  pathetic,  of  the  volumes  named.  One  ftmims  de  trtnte  ana  show< 
better  knowledge  of  a  number  of  the  novels,  including  ^  Oar  Mui 
Friend,"  "Bleak  House,"  and  "The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  but  this  lady 
in  the  condition  of  mind  most  hopeless  to  the  true  lover  of  DIekeos  o 
garding  "  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities"  as  his  masterpiece. 

Not  to  be  tedious  in  reporting  the  shortcomings  of  a  wmshipful  compi 
by  no  means  without  accomplishments  of  their  own,  it  is  interestini 
record  (interesting  is  a  word  much  used  in  their  town)  that  the  consld 
tion  of  Dickens  at  last  narrowed  itself  down  to  "  Dombey  and  Son,"  aprc 
of  a  new  adaptation  which  had  lately  been  seen  on  the  stage  by  seven 
the  diners.  This  novel  was  then  accepted  as  a  test^  and  a  man  whose  dn 
ful  business  it  is  to  know  all  novels  past  and  present,  and  to  keep 
weather  eye  out  for  those  to  come,  drew  up  the  following  examinatlon-pi 
after  the  ladies  had  left  the  table,  and  when  the  friends— for  they  are  frie 
—had  reassembled,  they  addressed  themselves  with  some  seal  and  a  g 
deal  of  humor  to  the  revelation  of  one  another's  Ignorance  In  this  little  gi 
of  ten  questions  :— 

1.  How  many  times,  by  actual  computation,  does  Joey  B.  announce  l 
self  as  "de-vilish  slyf*  2.  Give  a  brief  description  of  Mrs.  Pipehin.  3. 
what  occasion  did  Mrs.  Blimber  declare  that  if  she  **  could  have  knc 
Cicero,  and  been  his  friend,  and  talked  with  him  in  his  retirement  at  Tui 
lum  (beau-ti  ful  Tusculum !)",  she  "could  have  died  contented T  4.  \ 
suggested  to  the  first  Mrs.  Dombey  that  she  should  "make  an  eflbrtr 
What  were  the  last  words  of  little  Paul?  6.  Comment  on  (a)  **  Cleopat 
giving  her  real  name ;  (b)  Biler,  gfiving  his  mother's  assumed  name  ;  ic)  ' 
Wooden  Midshipman.  7.  Characterise  the  Game  Chicken  and  the  Tntb 
Pet.  a  Analyze  the  effect  of  one  ot  both  on  tiie  career  of  Mr.  Toots. 
State  the  relationship  (if  any)  between  Toots  and  the  Toodles.  lOi  Ebve 
anything  to  say  of  the  Nobby  Shropshire  One  ff      • 

"State  the  relationship,  if  any,  between  the  novels  of  Charles  Dick 
and  real  life,"  was  proposed  by  the  man-whose-business-it-is-to-knaw,  aa 
alternative  tenth  question  for  pupils  who  had  answered  the  preoeding  i 
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qneBtionft  soooeaafolly;  bat  as  only  one  pupil— a  man— passed  cum  laude,  and 
as  even  he  planted  himself  firmly  on  the  end  of  the  century,  and  refused  to 
consider  for  a  moment  such  a  proposition  as  the  possible  reality  of  Dickens, 
his  unreality  was  tacitly  admitted.  Tet  this  tentative  little  examination- 
paper  showed  at  least  the  unwieldiness,  the  prodigality,  which  belongs  only 
to  genius,  the  grotesque  humor,  and  lastly  and  chiefly  the  wealth  ot  minor 
characters  even  in  one  of  the  less  good  of  Dickens's  novels.  For  of  all  the 
persons  and  personages  of  '*  Dombey  and  Son  **  named  therein— and  the  same 
might  be  said  of  more  than  twice  as  many  more— not  one,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Toots,  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Rose's  dramatisation  of  the  novel. 

It  would  be  too  hasty  and  too  empirical  to  base  on  the  true  story  of  the 
defeated  dinner-party  the  conclusion  that  the  author  of  "  Pickwick'*  is  not 
read  by  the  more  cultivated  younger  people  of  to-day,  but  other  straws  are 
not  lacking  to  show  the  direction  of  the  wind.  Mr.  Howells  frankly  declares 
that  Dickens  is  antiquated  and  impossible ;  and  the  other  day  an  under- 
graduate of  Harvard,  on  being  asked  whether  he  had  read  '*  Pendennis,"  an- 
swered in  absolute  good  faith :  "  No,  I  haven't  read  any  of  Dickens  yet,  but  I 
mean  to."  Mr.  Howells  ought  to  bestow  a  reslistic,  not  to  say  a  real,  medal 
on  a  young  scholar  who  could  thus.  In  one  direct^  two-edged  sentence,  give 
the  cut  direct  to  both  Thackeray  and  Dickens.  Jane,  the  present  writer  is 
credibly  informed  by  this  same  Harvard  Junior— who,  however,  does  not 
trouble  himself  more  with  "  Bmma  "  or  "  Pride  and  Prejudice  **  than  with 
"Pendennis,"  but  dotes  instead  on  Rider  Haggard— Jane  triumphs  over 
Dickens  at  Cambridge ;  and  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  Miss  Jenkyns's 
revenge.  Her  last  years,  as  we  all  know,  were  embittered  by  Captain 
Brown's  insane  enthusiasm  for  young  Mr.  Dickens,  then  Just  coming  into 
vogue,  and  by  his  preference  for  the  interloper  in  literature  over  Dr.  John- 
son, whose  ''Rambler"  was  Miss  Jenkyns's  model  of  light  reading.  The 
Doctor  and  Mr.  Bos  are  more  evenly  matched  in  these  days,  and  the  autocrat 
of  Cranford,  though  she  might  not  find  the  "  Rambler  "  enjoying  all  the  vogue 
to  be  desired,  would  rejoice  in  seeing  "  an  elegant  female  "  and  a  contempo- 
rary of  her  own  hold  the  field  against  Captain  Brown's  upstart  favorite  at  the 
most  renowned  seats  of  learning. 

One  other  bit  of  testimony  Is  worth  record  as  a  curiosity  of  literature, 
A  man  who  teaeliss  an  humble  branch  of  learning  in  the  most  admirable 
and  successful  of  sohools  was  instigated  by  the  man-whose-buslness-it-is-to- 
know  to  inquire,  on  meeting  his  classes  again  after  Easter,  which  of  them 
enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Blimber.  She  was  unknown  to  each  and 
all  of  thirty  or  more  intelligent  pupils,  and  not  a  ray  of  consciousness 
lighted  any  face  when  the  teacher  said :  **  Young  ladies,  let  us  resume 
our  studies."  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  young  gentlemen  would  have 
known  better.  The  walls  of  the  Tusculan  villa  are  tottering,  and  there  is 
but  one  hope  for  it,  for  Cicero,  and  for  the  accomplished  consort  of  Dr. 
Blimber.  This  is  the  hope  that  Dickens  may  be  made  a  fad.  Thousands  of 
people  of  docile  tastes  are  now  pretending  to  care  for  Miss  Austen,  and 
making  the  pretence  plausible  by  a  painful  study  of  her  works,  simply  be- 
cause she  is  a  fashion  if  not  quite  the  fashion.  The  worthy  Archdeacon 
Farrar,  who  is  nothing  if  not  literary,  started  the  Browning  boom  on  this 
continent.  Will  not  another  Captain  Brown  arise  and  boom  Mr.  Bos  f  If  he 
will  not,  we  may  soon  find  in  volumes  of  *'  extracts"  and  "  selections"  all 
that  the  public  cares  to  know  of  Charles  Dickens.  And  Gamp  and  Prig, 
Swiveller  and  the  Marchionens,  poor  Jo  and  little  Paul,  Mr.  Pickwick  and 
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SamlfelleriadPavldCinipqfleMUwfll  appear  fai 
bfaida  wfthmy  Unde  Tobf  aad  Oofporal  Lafem,  poor 
sUiiiDg  that  eoaldn't  get  oat,  wbOa*' Martin  AuAwft,"  •^Itel 
Papers,"  aad '^  The  Old  Corloattj  Shop^"  Bote  akmly  tat  sorely  I 
ohUrlon  that  haa  long  sfnee  swallowed  up 
8eiitliiientalJoanie7,**--theobliTioBoC  hookas 
shoold  he  wf  thoot.    Whether  DMuiis's  plaee  in  1 
aecure  as  Sterne's  it  is  too  soon  to  piediet. 

Ckablb  TowifSBSD  CbPSLAjno 


WOMEN  AS  HUMAN  BEINGS. 

Psopur  who  reeollect  the  woman'a  rifj^ta  eonTsntlona  of  forty  yean 
hATe  not  forgotten  how  often  the  rallylag-eryoC  theae  wna  **TheDI 
Right  of  Woman  to  Possess  Herself." 

To-dAj  she  is  in  fall  and  andiqmted  pnsagaainii  of  the  ooretod  dfa 
For  good  or  f6r  eril  her  indlTidaallty  is  her  own.  If  ignoranee  or  prsji 
peeps  or  matters  from  the  dost,  the  remonstrance  ia  aa  little  heeded  bg 
in  her  stately  march  as  the  chirp  of  a  cricket  or  the  writhing  of  a  aud 
beetle. 

In  this  new  day^the  era  of  the  coming  woman,  and  of  the  woman 
has  come— doe  praise  has  not  been  awarded  to  the  magnanimity  cf  the 
throogh  whose  gracefal  renonciation  of  preeoneeiTed  ideaa  we  haTe  ent 
into  the  kingdom  which  was  once  held  as  exdosiTely  theirs.  Brery  doc 
which  we  have  knocked  has  been  anbolted,  and  oonrtesy  that  honon 
common  hamanity  has  awaited  as  aponthe  threshold.  More  menare,  in 
year  of  Our  Lord,  1802,  willing  to  shai^  the  responsii>ility  of  snlErage  ' 
women  than  there  are  women  who  are  willing  and  ready  to  accept  the  \ 
chlse.  Protest  against  and  jeremiads  oyer  tlie  wrongs  of  women  in  tlie 
decade  of  our  century  may  rank  with  the  tears  shed  |yy  Mark  Twain  at 
tomb  of  Adam.  To  the  impartial  observer,  organisation  for  anned  def 
against  renewed  tyranny  would  seem  as  sensekss  as  Ko-Khix  meet 
in  rural  Delaware  or  Massachusetts. 

Opposed  to  this  array  of  eyidence  that  the  war  is  over,  we  have  the 
that  never  before  in  the  history  of  woman's  emancipation,  or  of  the  wc 
have  associations  for  the  advancement  of  the  sex— lu  stic^— been  so  rif 
now.  Women's  corporations  for  every  conceivable  purpose— conuner 
educational,  religious,  social,  philanthropic— increase  and  prevail  nntii  ( 
threaten  to  cover  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  asked  of  man  oneneas 
equality,  and  he  gave  It— for  room  ^  work  at  his  side  and  upon  hia  k 
and  he  kept  not  back.  Instead  of  falling  into  step  with  him,  we  strain 
genulty  to  demonstrate  our  unUkeness  to  him,  and  we  accentaato  thei 
dent  of  sex  until  we  make  sex  into  a  species.  That  our  big  brother,  in 
veying  all  this,  is  not  betrayed  into  wicked  gibes  in  the  whldi  Jeshn 
might  come  well  to  the  front,  is  referable  to  fear,  to  amaaement— or  to 
finer  attribute  mentioned  Just  now. 

Our  admitted  claim  that  there  is  no  sex  in  intellect  is  vitiated  by  oar 
slstence  upon  feminine  achievements  in  the  realm  of  scienoe  and  ar 
phenomenal.  When  a  woman  paints  a  picture,  or  sings  a  song,  or  i^anti 
orange-grove,  or  opens  a  haberdashery,  or  endows  a  profeasorBhip,  the 
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Is  eatalogaed  among  feats  for  the  admiration  of  the  public  "  See  of  what  a 
mannmitted  serf  is  capable  I "  is  the  tone,  if  not  the  language  of  such  adrer- 
tisementa 

Everj  daily  newspaper  has  a  woman*8  page,— a  paddock  safe  and  dean, 
about  which  imagination  constructs  a  fence  upon  the  principle  commended 
to  his  hired  man  by  the  thrifty  Scotchman  :  "  Use  but  one  rail,  but  let  that 
be  sae  high  th'  cawves  canna  loup  ower  it,  and  sae  low  that  they  canna  stoop 
under  it.**  Of  the  making  of  women's  journals  and  magazines  there  is  no 
end,  and  likely  to  be  none.  These  are  usually  close  corporations,— written 
by  women,  edited  by  women,  and  once  in  a  good  many  whiles  published  by 
women.  Upon  the  subscription  books  the  names  of  men  sustain  in  numbers 
the  same  relation  to  those  prefixed  by  "  Miss**  or  "  Mrs.**  that  bread  held  to 
sack  in  FalstafiTs  memorandum.  The  choice  of  topics  is  restricted  to  such  as 
bear  directly  upon  the  progress  of  one  sex ;  the  quality  of  the  pabulum  of- 
fered for  mental  digestion  is  warranted  wholesome,  but  the  word  is  open  to 
criticism  if  an  element  of  wholesomeness  be  the  power  to  create  intellectual 
brawn  and  moral  backbone. 

Let  me  guard  what  may  be  mistaken  for  sneering  hypercriticiBm  by  say- 
ing that,  as  trade- journals,  each  of  the  legion  of  domestic  organs  dsToted  to 
the  housewife,  the  housekeeper  and  the  like,  has  in  its  sphere  and  uses  a 
raiaon  cTitre  as  excellent  as  that  of  The  Consutner^s  Journal,  or  The  Wheel- 
man,  or  Outing.  It  is  in  the  realm  of  general  literature  that  the  distinction  of 
sex  becomes  invidious.  It  is  when  gender  begs  the  question  of  praise  or  pat- 
ronage that  unfairness  verges  upon  injustice.  There  is,  for  example,  no 
more  reason  why  Mrs.  Jones  of  the  comer-grocery  should  demand  custom  by 
virtue  of  her  sex  than  that  Mr.  Smith,  on  the  next  block,  should  attract 
trade  because  of  a  slight  limp,  or  Mr.  Robinson,  across  the  way,  because  he 
is  a  married  man.  Each  should  be  judged  by  the  quality  of  what  he  offers 
for  sale,  and  by  his  diligence  in  business. 

Woman— with  a  capital  letter— should  by  now  have  ceased  to  be  a 
soedalty.  There  should  be  no  more  need  of  '*  movements'*  in  her  behalf, 
and  agitations  for  her  advancement  and  development  considered  apart  from 
the  general  good  of  mankind,  than  for  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  in 
the  United  States.  '*  For  what  a  man  **— and  presumably  a  woman—*'  hath, 
doth  he  yet  seek  afterf**  With  the  world  of  knowledge  and  opportunity 
thrown  open  to  her,  it  argues  little  for  her  ambition  and  less  for  her  ability 
to  grasp  eardinal  principles  that  she  elects  to  build  fences  about  her  reserva- 
tion, and  expends  time  and  forces  in  patrolling  precincts  nobody  cares  to 
attack.  "I  am  glad  the  question  for  discussion  to-day  does  not  contain  the 
word  *  woman,***  said  a  member  of  a  celebrated  literary  club.  "  I  am  aweary 
of  the  pretentious  dissyllable,  and  satiated  with  incessant  twaddle  of 
*  woman's  progress,*  *  woman*8  work  for  woman,*  and  the  ninety-and-nine 
variations  upon  the  one  string.  By  this  time  we  ought  to  be  there  if  we  are 
ever  to  arrive.  I  am  half-sick  of  womanhood  1  I  want  to  be  a  human 
being.** 

A  glance  at  the  schedule  of  topics  brought  up  for  debate  in  like  organi- 
sations in  every  township  and  city  will  justify  the  stricture. 

(Is  it  a  digression  here  to  note  that  the  Woman*s  Building  at  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  is  to  be  as  distinctly  separate  from  those  in  which  the  prod- 
ucts of  mascuUne  brains  and  skill  are  exhibited  as  if  what  is  therein  collect- 
ed had  been  sent  by  an  alien  people  across  the  sea  f ) 

The  "  pull-all-together"  tiiat  climaxes  the  three  essentials  to  success  in 
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any  empriae  is  indispensable  in  tlie  upward  toil  of  hamanity  toward 
highest  ideals. 

*'  Yon  in  your  ■mall  oonier, 
Andlinmlns," 

while  well  enough  in  the  noisery  Jingle,  is  the  extreme  of  puerility  i 
applied  to  grown  up  Christians. 

Can  it  be-^as  is  sqmetimes  slyly  insinuated— that  the  stock  in  trac 

the  pioneers  in  the  **  movement "  haying  been  distrust  of  the  other  sex,  i 

I  occupation  would  be  gone  were  we  to  deny  them  the  harmless  tUt  at  ^ 

mills  in  dust  of  their  own  raising!    Has  the  habit  of  girding  at  our  lii 

tions  in  the  shape  of  iniquitous  laws  and  social  prejudice  grown  so  st 

with  the  centuries  that  we  are  incapable  of  perceiying  our  altered  sts 

I  In  an  age  when  we  can  make,  keep,  lose,  and  bequeath  money  as  free] 

!  our  fathers  and  husbands ;  when  we  can  be  educated  in  the  same  univej 

j  with  our  brothers ;  can  practise  medicine,  law  and  theology  ;  fill  chai 

philosophy  and  literature ;  and  travel  alone  and  respected  around  thegla 

our  swaddling-bands  are  of  our  own  making. 

Is  the  fault  in  all  this  inherent  in  the  texture  and  conditions  of  the  f 
nine  mind  I  It  is  scarcely  a  slur  upon  our  sex  to  say  that  affection 
ideality  combine  to  shorten  our  yiews  of  certain  fields  of  thought  and  ad 
Present  a  philanthropic  scheme  to  a  woman,  and  she  forthwith  sees  i 
her  especial  protigi  of  orphan,  widow,  or  drunkard.  The  abstract  is  la 
her  than  empty  air.  If  she  cannot  lay  hold  of  a  ready-nuuie  concrete, 
forms  one,  and  takes  it  to  her  heart  rather  than  to  her  head.  It  is  altqge 
possible  that  women  loye  women  so  loyally  as  to  recognise  in  what 
tends  to  elevate  humankind  but  another  round  in  the  ladder  lately  se 
from  earth  to  beaven  for  their  feet.  In  politics  they  would  be  State-ri| 
partisans  instead  of  patriots. 

A  witty  philanthropist  said  the  other  day  that  she  was  bound  up 
mission  to  the  neglected  rich,  not  to  the  petted  poor.  Perhaps  our  ap 
for  a  broader  humanity  on  the  part  of  those  whose  influence  upon  the  mc 
and  religion  of  the  nation  cannot  be  oyerestimated,  might,  in  the  like  sp 
be  made  in  behalf  of  our  brethren  and  companions  according  to  the  fi 
A  cogent  argument  of  advanced  thinkers  who  contend  for  higher  educa 
and  political  privileges  for  women  is  that  she  will  ennoble  and  pu 
coarser  natures ;  she  is  to  introduce  into  the  college  the  amenities  of  p< 
Rociety ;  at  the  polls  her  presence  will  be  the  latter-day  Una  to  the  lioi 
party  passion.  With  intellect  trained  to  grapple  with  problems  that 
men*s  best  powers,  she  will  bring  her  subtle  intuitions  to  the  logician's  i 
i  the  scimitar  will  second  the  cleaver*s  blow.    Their  studies  and  their  a 

will  be  identical ;  their  union  will  accomplish  the  apotheosis  of  humanit; 
With  chivalry  learned  in  an  earlier,  and  our  progressive  women 
a  ruder  age,  our  brothers  have,  in  opening  our  ranks  to  us  as  feUow-labo 
in  the  world's  redemption,  acknowledged  their  need  of  us,  and  proved  t 
faith  in  our  pledges  of  cooperation. 
I  Radical  and  conservative  may  well  deliberate  together  upon  such 

p.'  sages  of  the  promised  millenium  as  are  offered  by  segregations  that  in  1 

and  purpose  remind  the  satirist  of  labor-unions  and  strikes  rather  tha 
dignified  association  for  the  elevation  of  a  race  whose  destiny  should  b 
much  to  women  as  to  men. 

MaBION  HABI.AKD. 
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A  TOO-LONG  VACATION. 

Not  too  long  Is  Tac&tion  for  the  doctor,  lawyer,  editor,  book-keeper, 
clerk,  seametreas,  or  candlestick-maker.  Those  precious  two  weeks  which 
arQ  the  standard  period  of  annual  rest  for  many  hard  workers,  are  altogether 
too  short.  But  the  thirteen  weeks  which  represent  the  normal  Summer 
vacation  in  coUege  and  school  are  long,  altogether  too  long,  for  student  and 
teacher. 

The  college  student  suffers  from  so  long  a  yacatlon  through  the  loss  of  in- 
terest in  his  college  work.  Of  course  he  forgets  hlB  learning;  this  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, even  desired  in  certain  respects ;  bat,  also  and  more,  he  becomes  di- 
verted. His  attention  is  for  a  whole  quarter  of  the  year  directed  to  pursuits 
other  than  scholarly.  His  attention  is  also  distracted,  dirided  among  a  score 
of  objects,  frivolous,  serious,  wise,  foolish.  The  influences  which  touch  him 
cease  to  be  academic,  and  become  social  and  conmierciaL  He  enters  Into  a  life 
quite  unlike  his  college  life— which  may  of  itself  be  an  advantage— but  of  this 
life  he  does  not  become  a  vital  part,  which  is  a  disadvantage.  The  ordering 
of  his  days  becomes  a  disorder.  His  discipline  Sa  broken.  He  feels  himself  to 
be  on  a  vacation,  and  vacation  is  usually  intellectual  vacuity.  If  he  is 
obliged,  through  jMurental  command  or  Uirough  poverty,  to  take  up  regular 
work  a  larger  jmrt  of  the  time,  he  should  be  grateful,  and  he  finally  wUl  be. 
But  if  he  Ib  permitted  to  do  whatever  fancy  leads  him  to,  as  he  too  fre- 
quently is  permitted,  he  usually  does  nothing  though  trying  to  do  a  bit  of 
everything,  reading,  writing,  fishing,  boating,  and  sharing  in  other  diversions. 
The  vacation  becomes  dissipation— moral,  intellectual.  Forces  that  are 
needed  in  college  are  not  recruited.  Hardihood,  endurance,  concentration, 
pluck,  grit,  are  not  nursed  through  so  long  a  period  of  inactivity.  Laziness 
Is  the  direct  result  of  summer  listlessness.  Recreation  does  not  become  re- 
creation. The  student  thinks  himself  to  be  in  the  garden  of  the  lotos,  and 
eating  the  lotos  does  not  make  a  vigorous  brain.  The  daily  newspaper  is  the 
strongest  regular  intellectual  fare ;  the  hardest  writing  he  does  is  acceptance 
of  invitations ;  and  the  severest  physleal  work  playing  tennis. 

Much  in  ah  these  endeavors  ii  admirable.  If  such  a  life  the  reading 
student  could  have  for  a  month,  it  were  well,  but  to  stretch  out  these  methods 
over  at  least  three  months  is  not  welL  The  proportions  are  bad.  Resting 
is  one  thing,  and  a  very  good  thing,  but  resting  prolonged  becomes  rusting. 
Rusting  eats  the  tool  not  used.  Students,  like  tools,  lose  as  much  by  August 
rest  as  by  February  wear.  Let  every  student  have  all  the  rest,  recreation,  dl- 
vsBSlon,  amusement  required  f6r  keeping  his  forces  in  the  finest  condition ; 
but  he  does  not  need  one-quarter  of  a  year.  A  healthy  student,  and  such  as 
I  constantly  have  in  mind,  can  get  as  much  vigor  out  of  two  months  as  out 
of  three.  Eight  weeks  in  the  woods  will  give  all  necessary  power  quite  as 
well  as  thirteen.  Eight  weeks  in  the  dissipating  and  charming  enjoyments 
of  society  are  better  than  thirteen  for  his  college  arms.  A  short  vacation  Is 
better  for  a  tired  and  healthy  man  than  more,  than  a  long  one  spent  in  labori- 
ous diversions. 

We  are  trying  to  find  a  way  In  which  coU^^  men  can  beg^  their  pro- 
fessional career  before  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  "  Shortening  the  college 
course  **  is  a  bad  method  for  securing  this  aim.  The  college  course  is  none 
too  long,  but  the  vacation  is  too  long.  Each  student  spends  more  than  one 
year  of  his  four  years  in  vacations.  He  cannot  afford  to  spend  so  long  a 
time.    The  college  period  is  the  only  period  of  his  life  when  he  finds  so  long 
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s  period  of  rett  ntctmrnrj.  For  the  jouig  editor  or  merchantv  ministe 
Uwyer,  thus  to  rest  woald  prore  prvrfeweional  iwiicidp,  or  rmtber  stiU-bi 
By  transferring  fiTe  weeks  from  the  rmatxkm  to  the  working  period  of 
college,  and  by  s  little  extra  work,  we  miglit  cot  the  college  eonrae  to  tl 
years, withoot  a  aerioos  abortening  of  tbe  timeqient  in  atody,  and  alao  « 
oat  any  depredation  of  tbe  wortbineaa  of  tbe  eoone  itaelL 

Tbe  erils  of  tbe  long  racation  are  more  eooqiieaoaa  in  popils  of 
common  aebools  tban  in  college  atndenta.  Tbeae  piqMla  are  of  ttie  eomi 
people.  More  of  tbem  bare  parenta  wboae  poiaea  are  amall  tlian  pan 
wboae  bank  aoooonts  are  laige.  Tbey  spend  tbeir  aonmiera  at  b^me.  T 
indolge  in  no  ootinga  note  ezpeaaiva  or  motv  prolonged  tiMn  a  Tisi 
*'  Aont  Jane's  "  f or  a  fortnigbt.  Tbey  dwell  in  eitlea  large  and  amall 
Tillages  large  and  small,  and  in  raral  deacriationa.  But  wliereTer  t 
dwell,  under  ordinary  conditions,  tbe  long  Tacation  ia  no  more  lecica; 
to  jaded  energy  tban  a  abort  Tacation,  and  it  ia  far  more  fraaglii  with  pJ 
ical  and  etbical  perila.  Lawlesaneaa  ia  tbe  general  condition  of  boyi 
Tacation*  ETcry  wharf  and  mill-pood  becomea  more  dreadfial  lo  ei 
parent.  Applea  and  melons  need  a  dooer  watch.  They  are  no  mote  In^ 
to  **  read"  in  tbe  summer  than  oar  college  men,  and  are  pnaaHilj 
inclined  to  find  tbeir  bappineaain  harmleas  pleasnies.  Tbey  become  Inrci 
Bobemiana.  They  return  to  their  booka  in  the  middle  of  SepteaalMr,  not  n 
an  appetite  whetted  by  pr(q;>er  abstinence,  bat  with  a  distaste  oeated  1 
barbarian  life.  ETcry  teacher  Imowa  tliat  at  least  a  month  It  leqaiied 
restore  her  classes  to  as  good  a  working  condition  aa  waa  tliaiiB  at  the  d 
of  school  in  Jane. 

I  migbt  stop  here.  For  I  haTc  said  what  I  wanted  cosay  aa  to  atoo-li 
vacation  for  students.  The  long  Tacation  can  hardly  be  called  too  long 
teachers.  No  class  of  professional  laborers  are  vnare  laboriooa,  none  m 
deserving  of  long  periods  of  rest,  tban  the  teachers ;  and  of  all  teadiera  tfa 
in  the  public  school  are  most  laborious  and  most  deaerring.  Tbe  hoars  ap 
daily  in  the  class-room  are  many,— not  infrequently  as  many  aa  a  college  { 
feasor  spends  In  his  class-room  in  a  whole  week,— and  each  hour  is  exlis 
live  of  every  form  of  personal  energy  in  ita  severity  and  variety  of  dull 
The  school  work  which  is  to  be  done  at  home  Is  considerable,  especially ' 
reading  of  examination  papers— that  bane  of  all  teachers*  lives.  Their  ni 
of  a  long  vacation  is  serious,  yet  many  of  them  would  confess  that  nine  wei 
of  rest  would  prove  to  be  as  restful  aa  thirteen. 

For  the  ordinary  professor  of  the  ordinary  college  the  vacation  la 
long.  He  has  no  greater  need  than  the  student  of  spending  at  least  o 
quarter  and  often  one-third  of  the  year  to  keep  himself  vigorous  fbr  w<urki 
the  remaining  period.  Bat,  it  is  to  be  said,  that  to  many  teachers  In  tlie  i 
leges  the  vacation  is  the  occasion  fordoing  work  otheriuui  harder  than  t] 
of  the  college  routine.  The  reading  or  the  writing  of  books  or  the  pteps 
tion  of  special  papers  represent  labors  which  college  professors  are  constan 
doing.  I  notice  in  particular  that  the  professors  of  the  nataral  sciences  ) 
much  inclined  to  spend  their  summer  in  their  laboratories  making  exp< 
ments  which  the  broken  days  of  the  college  year  do  not  easily  permit 

Chablbb  F.  THwmo 
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BULLETIN      OF       THE 
NORTH    AMERICAN     RE- 
VIEW,    JUNE,      1892. 


The  June  number  of  The  Review  opens  with  a  symposium 
by  three  Senators,  on  the  Harrison  Administration.  Senator 
Dawes  was  born  at  Gummington,  Mass.^  in  1816^  and  graduated 
from  Yale  College.  He  has  been  a  school  teacher  and  editor, 
and  a  lawyer.  He- was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  tot 
succeed  Charles  Sumner.  Senator  Dolph  was  born  in  Dolphs- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  in  1835.  He  began  life  as  a  school  teacher,  after- 
wards entering  the  profession  of  law.  He  settled  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  in  1862,  where  he  has  since  lived.  He  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  to  succeed  Lafayette  Orover,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1889.  Senator  Colquitt  was  bom  in  1824. 
He  studied  law  and  graduated  from  Princeton  College  in  1844. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  distinguished  himself  on  the  Confederate 
side,  rising  to  the  rank  of  Major-General.  Subsequently  he  was 
twice  elected  Governor  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  then  entered 
the  United  States  Senate  in  1883,  to  which  he  was  re-elected  in 
1888. 

B^arl  Blind,  who  writes  on  "  Modem  Revolutions  and  Their  Re- 
sults,^' was  born  at  Mannheim  in  1826,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  scholarship  both  at  Heidelberg  and  Bonn.  He  became  a 
leader  in  the  propagation  of  Democratic  ideas,  and  suffered  in 
consequence  long  terms  of  imprisonment.  Falsely  accused  of 
being  implicated  in  an  insurrection  in  Paris,  he  was  transported 
in  chains  to  Switzerland,  but  reappeared  as  a  leader  in  the  second 
Republican  revolution  in  the  Black  Forest.  Then  he  was  sentenced 
to  eight  years'  imprisonment,  but  was  liberated  by  the  people  and 
soldiers,  who  broke  open  the  prison  to  set  him  free.  He  was  again 
soon  arrested.  Among  his  associates  at  various  times  were 
Mazzini  and  Garibaldi.  His  stepson  met  a  tragic  death  in  an 
attempt  on  the  life  of  Prince  Bismarck  in  1866.     During  recent 
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years  Karl  Blind  has  lived  in  London,  and  has  there  distinguished 
himself  by  a  large  number  of  works  on  history,  mythology,  and 
Germanic  literature. 

Another  interesting  feature  is  the  first  of  two  articles  by  Sir 
John  Williiim  Dawtson.  Sir  John  was  born  in  Xova  Scotia  in 
li^'^0.  He  is  a  distinguished  graduate  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  is  an  eminent  geologist.  He  was  appointed  Principal 
of  Mc(fill  University  in  1855,  and  among  the  many  works  he  h&^ 
written  may  be  mentioned  **The  Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man." 
-The  Dawn  of  Life,'*  *'The  Origin  of  the  World/' and  *•  The 
Ciiain  of  F.ife  in  Geological  Time."  One  of  his  latest  and  most 
popular  works  is  '*  Mo<iern  Science  in  Bible  I^ands/'  and  the 
present  article  is  an  outgrowth  of  his  more  recent  researches  in 
that  direction. 

The  article  on  the  New  York  Clearing  House,  by  William  A. 
Camp,  the  manager  of  that  institution,  will  attract  wide  not  ire 
at  this  time.  Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr  contributes  a  thoughtful 
article  un  •'  The  Servant  Girl  Question." 

The  future  of  Westminster  Abbey  is  discussed  by  Archdeacon 
Farrar.  When  the  Dean  of  Westminster  recently  decided  that 
it  would  he  impossible  to  provide  room  in  the  Abbey  for  a  me- 
morial to  Mr.  Lowell,  certain  hypersensitive  critics  felt  that  a 
Bli<rht  had  been  put  on  American  literature.  Archdeacon  Farrar 
points  out,  liowever,  that  if  there  should  be  interments  at  the  rate 
of  only  one  a  year,  room  could  be  found  in  the  Abbey  for  simple 
tablets  for  seareely  more  than  a  century. 

A  very  remarkable  article  is  contributed  by  Dr.  H.  S. 
Williams  luuler  the  head  of  '*  A  Modern  Form  of  Insanity,"  Dr. 
Williams  was  horn  in  Illinois,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Iowa  State 
University,  and  of  tlio  Chicago  Medical  College.  His  experience 
amoiii:  the  insane  includes  five  years'  residence  in  the  Iowa  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  a  term  at  the  New  York  City  Asylum 
on  Hlaek  well's  Island,  and  another  period  of  service  at  Blooming- 
ihile  Asylum.  He  is  at  i)resent  medical  superintendent  of  Han- 
dall's  Island  hospitals. 

The  trenchant  and  delightful  writer,  Ouida,  writes  on  '•  The 
Penalties  <»f  a  Well-Known  Name,"  and  Prof.  R.  L.  Garner  de- 
eerihes  •-  What  I  Expect  to  Do  in  Africa."  whither  he  is  going  to 
make  further  researches  as  to  the  Simian  language,  his  discoveries 
in  relation  to  which  have  attracted  so  much  notice  within  the 
past  year  or  two. 
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A  DOSE  OF 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  has  saved  many  a  precious  life.  Croup  and  Pneu- 
monia  are  diseases  that  must  be  treated  promptly,  if  at  alL  While  you 
are  preparing  to  call  the  doctor  for  your  child  your 
neighbor  has  cured  his  little  one  with  a  dose  or  tWo  of 
Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral.  This  medicine  should  be  in 
household. 


The 


Great 


every   nousenoid,    especially  where 
there  are  young   children.     Taken 
at   the  first    symptoms,   it  checks 
the  progress  of  dis- 
ease, and  cure  soon 
follows. 


Emergency 


Medicine 


"From  repeated 
tests  In  my  own  fam- 
ily,  Ayer*s   Cherry 

Pectoral  has  proved  

Itself  a  very .  efficient  remedy  for  colds, 
and  the  various  disorders  of  the  throat  and 
lungs.  It  cures  when  ordinary  medicines 
falL"— A.  W.  Bartlett,  PIttsfleld,  N.  H. 

"Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  has  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  caring 
my  brother's  children  of  a  severe  and  dangerous  cold.  It  was 
truly  astonishing  how  speedily  they  found  relief  after  taking  this 
preparation."— Mrs.  Annette  N.  Moen,  Fountain,  Minn. 

"  I  was  cured  of  a  sudden  and  dangerous  cough,  last  fall,  by  the  use  .of  one  bottle  of 
Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral,  procured  of  Mr.  V.  Allen,  of  tliis  place.  It  Is  the  most  popular 
eough-cure  In  this  country."— Agapit  Bobicheaud,  Neguac,  N.  B. 

**  I  am  never  without  a  bottle  of  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  In  the  house.  It  is  the  best 
remedy  for  croup  that  can  be  had." —Mrs.  J.  M.  Bohn,  Bed  Bluff,  Cal. 

AYER'S  CHERRY  PECTORAL 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  0.  Ayer  &  Oo.,  LoweU,  Haas.   Sold  by  aQ  Dmggttts 

Prompt  to  act,  sure  to  cure 


The 
1892  Model 

of  the 

Remington 

is  now 

on  the  market. 


Constant  improvement  has  char- 
acterized the  history  of  the ,  Rem- 
ington Standard  Typewriter.  The 
changes  introduced  into  the  1892 
model  represent  the  carefully  tested 
results  of  expert  study  of  various 
points  deemed  capable  of  improve- 
ment. They  present  advantages  in 
the  quality  of  the  work,  and  ease  as 
well  as  convenience  of  operation 
which  will  readily  commend  them- 
selves to  all  users. 


Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict, 
327  Broadway,  New  YorkP 
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The  Burlington  Route 


RURCHASB  YOUR  TiOKBTS  VIA  TMB  BURUNQTON  ROUTM^ 
AND  KBAUZB    THE    MAXIMUM    OF   SAFETY,  LAlXUlTf,  SFCEO    AND   COM^^ 
TiCKBTS    CAN    BB    OBTAINED   OF    AN^    RAILJKOAO  OR  ^^m»M^k\W 
AQENT    IN  THE  UNITED  STATED  OR  OAHADA. 

^.  B.  mUariS.  QBWI-  FASS"  ANDTI0K«T  A«HT.O.m,^^R.l..,0*%%^«ft 
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SCHOOLS  Sl  colleges. 


CANADA. 


CANADA*  London,  OntarlOi 

Hellmuth  College 


FRANCE  (EUK 


PMIS-High  Class  UGIO- 

B3DTJC-A.TION 

Fbr  a  limited  nnmber  of  sentlemen'fl  i 
BuooeBBful  private  tutor.  Thorouf?h  Fi 
gore  accents  very  rapidly  acquired;  G< 
1,  Fine  Artrt  under  t 


For  Touno  LadUa 
and  Oirla.  Beauti- 
ful Home.  Healthy 
Climate.  Full  Aoa- 
demlo  Oonr8e.Mu8lc 
Art>  Elocution,  etc. 

Paflsenger  ElcTator.    ^ ^  ,_^  ._, 

IdO  Acrea.   Students   Spanish,  Music  and       ^ 

''°?o-.  *   ^Sj^te***    fessore.    Preparation  for  UnirersltV, } 
and  States.  FOTUlUB.    Technology  and    other    examinations 
r!^  F       '^"'   sports.  Special  features:  Home  life  an< 


Rer. 

M.  A..  Principal 


CONNICTICUT. 


CONNICTICUT,  Norwalk. 

Miss  Baird's  Institute.  AHoMsBcnooi 

r«iK  OisLA.  Thnruuish  '.nttruction  In  the  Enfflteh  bnnehea, 
laniriiairtf,  art,  elocution,  and  muiiic.    OareAil  attention  %» 
£inm)  morald  ami  inanncrn.     ¥~  " 
TiTiiiM  niiHluratt*.    (Mreulara. 


KN0U8H.    ^^^iS^gS^J^^J^i'^  With  r 

A.  H.   AVINTE 

97  Bne  Perronet,   Neullly-Sa 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Montvale. 


CONNECTICUT,  Norwalk,  Hillside. 

Mrs.    Mead's    School    for   Cfrlsi 

AND  YouNO  Ladies  ro  opens  September  S9.    Col- . 
leKo  Preparatory  and  Ueooral  Courses.    Special  ■ 
depai*t.inont8  for  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music, 
Art.  Lnntniatccs.    Cortltlcato  admits  to  WeUe<9le7 
and  Vassar  Colleges. 


CONNECTICUT,  SImsburf . 

McLean    Seminary    for     Young 

Ladikb.  ColioKc  preparatory,  litera^  and  Eng- 
lish coiirstis.  Fronrh,  German,  Art-,  Music.  Loca- 
tion attractive,  healthful,  accesuible. 

Address  Rev.  J.  B.  McLean. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS,  Amherst. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Williams'  Select  Family 

Sciinoi.  for  Girls.  FYee  access  to  Amherst  College 
roll«>fiion8iii  natural  Hclenccs  and  the  fine  arts. 
uIho  (4)  t  h  ■  librarioH  and  cliuiii-room  lectures.  $350 
IK'r  annuiii. 


MASSACHUSETTS^     Woroeater. 

Tiie  Higiiland  Military  Academy. 

Thirty-seventh  year.  C*la!wical,  Business,  Scien- 
tillt*.  Primary  UeiHirtmentH.  Gymmislum.  Athlet- 
icH  fiioouraved.  Strict  Hupcrvision.  Home  com- 
forts. The  Ht,  Kev.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.  D., 
B(mton.  Patron  and  Vi'^itor  ;  JosKPU  Alden 
SiiAW,  A.  M.,  Head  Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS,  Easthampton. 

Wiliiston  Seminary. 

I*ri-ii:in-s  tH»y8  for  »ny  rMlK-m-  or  .Monti lie  whooU  Now 
I:tliiirai(>rii-s.  OyniriaMtiiii  with  apitAratus  of  every  kind. 
All  Iiuilinii^!<h(>alo<l  by  .HtiMin. 

Kt'V.   Wm.  <rALI.A(illKR,  PriDCipal. 


MASSACHUSETTS,  South  Hadley. 

Mt.HoIyol<e  Seminary  and  College 

OilrrK  tlM-  collcf^atc',  clA.Hi4lc.-il,  M'lcntifln,  and  literary 
c^lll^.««•^»  Willi  ih'priM'.s  ami  the  tttMninary  coiireo  wltli  di- 
ploma I.jiU»r.itoricH,  l{>i*tiirt»rooiiiR  ind  i»h{nct«  with 
I'viTv  jipplliinco  for  the  ntwly  of  the  mrlenceii.  Library  of 
Is.iMhJ  vohitiioA.  Fine  art  t.'alliTy  and  olwervatory.  Board 
.1(1  tuition,  f2<)(»  a  year.    Cataloiruen  on  application. 

Mri».  K.  S.  Mrad.  Preoident. 


I  Ashley  Hall. 

I     Home  School  for  Yoang  Ladies.  Ten 
Boston.     Music.  Art,  and    Modem  I 
I  Thorongh  preparation  for  College. 

Miss  WHimcMORE.  I 

MASSACHUSETTS.  Amherst. 

Mt.   Pleasant  Family  Sch 
Boys. 

Thorough  preparation  for  College  or 
Location  unsurpassed  for  beaut  j  aod 
For  Circulars  apply  to 

VVm.  K.  Nash.  A. 


MASSACHUSETTS,  Woroester. 

Worcester  Academy.    59t 

A  Boys'  frohool  of  the  highest  grade, 
befrins  Sept.  15l  Thorough  prcparaiic 
oollogtf  or  scientific  school .  Ocrtitlcat o 
various ooUeges.  THRICE  NEW  UL-IL 
SCHOOIi  HOI*SB,  admirBbiT  eaiii 

laboratories,  libraries   and    SUPE 

NASIUM. 
DORIIIITORY9  rooms  en  mite.  vrit\ 

firovenient,  including  flre-plAcc  In  1 
solated  and  perfectly  fitted  intirina 
DININO  BAIiL,  unexcelled  in  beaul 
tnre. 
All  buildings  heated  by  steam.     Ai 
grounds. 

D.  W.  Abrrcrombie.  A.  M.,  I 


MASSACHUSETTS,  Andov«r. 

Abbot  Academy  for  Young 

Will  begin  its  Sizty-fourtb  year  Si>ia. 
enlarKea  opportunities  lor  a  thorough  ai 
edu'*alion.  with  superior  accommodat 
new  and  improved  ouildings.  Addr(<-8 
Miss  PHILESA  M 


MASSI^CHUSETTS,  AmW«v«t. 

Sunnmer  Schoo\  o1  V-aT\^uai^^%* 

Art.  Litepatnre,    r.\\em\s\Ty,  -ML^wtYv^m^xvc^  \A 


BOSTON,  10  Ashburton  Place. 

Boston  University  Law  Sol 

Fall  term  opens  Wednesday.  Oct.  5. 
lars  addrtass  Edward  H.  Bknn ei 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVi 

IV>anded  by     flC  MIICIP    ^^^1- 

Dr.BbenToui]«e.Ur  IllUOiu*        Uii 

The  most  completely  equipped  Instilu 

World  for  I nstr action  m  all  bnuiches  a 

>\o«aLVk«^s 'W^an    Art^y  Llteratn 

l^m«,«A^  %x«L*Y^v^3a&^'^^N!C^^^^«B.hle 

K&:«  voLXasna  wbAl  %a&  Vwii>MRdiL  \MBRBifc  v 


brHry\VoTrwVtbr5?anA^ 


^C%:^KL.^x^U&2L,^ 


SCHOOLS  &  COLLEGES. 


MARYLAND. 


MARYLAND,  Oatonsvlll«. 

8t.Tlmothy'8  French,  G< 
English  Boarding  Sc 

FcMT  Tonng  Ladies.    Reopenii  Sept 
otfials,  M188  M.  C.  Carter,  Miss  S, 


NIW  YORK. 


MICHIGAN. 


MICHIGAN,  Orchard  Lake. 

Michigan  Military  Acad 

A  thoroughly  equipped  collei 
Behool  abreast  of  the  most  prog: 
Afsademies.    Catalogue  sent  upon 


NEW  YORK. 


NIW    YORK,  New  York,  Rii 
86th  and  86th  Streets. 

The  Misses  Ely's  School 

Formerly  of  Columbia  Heifirhti 

NIW  YORK,  New  York,  32 
67th  Street. 

Miss  Peebles  &  Miss  Tl 

School  for  Girls.    School  year  1 
open  Thursday,  Ocf.  6. 
Circulars  sent  on  aoplication. 


NIW   YORK,  Garden  City,  L( 

The  Cathedral  School  < 

College  Preparatory  School  for 

New  building.    Superior  accommc 

Miss  Julia  H.  Farwb 

NIW  YORK,  Peeksklll. 

The  Peeksklll  Military 

Fifty-eighth  year.  Send  for  IL 
loin^e. 

Dr.  John  N.  Tild 

NIW  YORK,  Albany^ 

St.  Agnes  School. 

Under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Dc 

Foil  courses  of  study  from  Kinder 

Harvard  Course  for    Women. 

Tuition  9400  a  year.    For  catalogue 

St.  a 

NIW  YORK,  Fort  Edvrard.  ~ 

Fort  Edward  Collegiate 

A  Boarding  Seminary  of  highest 
women.  Superb  modem  buildingt 
with  handsome  and  commodioui 
rooms,  laboratory,  society  roomi 
lIlNrery  music  and  art  rooms,  pari 
modations  for  100  boarding  student 
dent  teachers.  Six  trad uating  co 
paratory  classes.  For  35th  year.  S 
pey  bofutl,  furnished  room,  and  1 
cept  Music.  Art,  Stenography,  an 
See  iUustrated  catalogue.       Jos,  1 


CLINTON 

Fort  Plain,  M.Y, 


Aurora. 

ke  Military  Academy. 

MoAlpinb.  a  M..  PrincipaL 
Poufthkeepsle. 

usiness  College. 

'.  A  live  school  for  the  training  otlivt 
■8OD8  of  both  nexes  taught  to  earn  a 
y  prenared  for  honorable  positions. 
9n  In  Bookkeeping,  Banking.  Com- 
Penmanship,  Correspondence, 
;  Telegraphing,  Stenography, 
.  Business  men  supplied  w<tb  oooi- 
I  short  notice.  No  charge  for  sitoatlons 
■easonable.  Hme  short.  For  in(brnia> 
Clbmrnt  Qainks. 

Poushkeepsle. 

Vcademy. 

Prepares  thoroufrhlv  for  College,  the 
mles,  and  Boslness.  Military  organizs- 

BiSBBS  St  Artxv,  Prindpals. 

rONKIRS,  **  8PRINQSIDI." 

'  School  for  Young 
)s  and  Children. 

I  year  will  open  Wednesday,  Sep- 
Lddress  Miss  M.  I.  Bliss,  Yonkers. 

,  Ciaveraok. 

ack  College  and  Hud- 
Br  Institute 

I  and  Women,  will  open  its  89th 
'or  catalogues  address  Key.  A.  U. 
rest,  Claverack,  N.  Y . 

Manllus. 

/lilltary  School. 

ng,  Classical,  Commercial, Spedal 
y  Courses.  Under  yisitatlon  of 
t  and  Regents  of  University  of  N. 
eion  begins  June  aoth.  Regular 
1. 

).  Huntington.  Prest. 
Vkkbicgk,  Supt. 

Brooklyn,  I60  Jora lemon  It. 

e  L.  Maltby.  B.A.,  formerly  Prin- 
isau  Institute,  will  open  her  spa- 
ig  residence,  100  Joralemon  Street, 
S,  1892.  for  the  reception  of  young 
e  to  spend  a  winter  in  the  city  in 
>f  its  art  or  musical  advantages 
)  will  attend  the  sessions  of  dav 
►klyn :  or  for  pupils  who  wish 
[>n  under  her  charge.  Fourth  year, 
alar.    Miss  Maltby,  PrircipaL 


SCHOOLS   A  COLLEGES. 


NIW  JIR8IY. 


NEW   JER8eY,  N«w  Brunswiok. 

The    Misses   Anable's    Boarding 
and  Day  Schiool 

For  Yonnfc  Lndics.    Will  reopen  September  SBth 
at  06  Bayard  Street. 


NIW  JIR8IY»  Lawrenoevllle. 

Lawrenceviile  School. 

John  C.  Orekn  Foundation. 
Early  application  for  admission  is  adytaable. 
For  catalogue  and  information,  address 

Rer.  Jambs  C.  MACKBNns,  Pb.  D. 


NEW  JERSEY*  Bergen  Point. 

School  for  Young  Ladles. 

Location  on  Salt  Water,  8  miles  from  New  York. 

A.  K.  Sloan.  M.  A.  Lbpha  N.Clarkb,  B.  A. 

Principal.  Lady  Principal 

NEW  JERSEY,  Bordentowru 

Bordentown  IVIilitary  Institute. 

Between  New  York  and  Pbiladelpbia :  solid 
foundations  InEnffUsh  academic  studies:  prepares 
for  collciro,  scientiflc  schools,  and  business;  musio 
rinphasiKcd;  Upton's  U.  S.  Tactics;  Lieut.  T.  D. 
London,  Commandant. 

Rev  T.  H.  Landon,  A.  M.,  Prin. 

~  NEW  JERSEY7Montolair. 

Montclatr  Military  Academy 

U  situated  thirteen  miles  from  New  York,  in  the 
OrHngo  Mountains.  Cadets  prepared  for  scientiflc 
nchoold,  coUcRo.  or  business. 

Military  oniranizatlon  is  under  the  inspection  of 
f 'ol.  K.  I'.  HuKhes,  Inspector-General  of  the  U.  S. 
Army.  Cndcts  live  in  cottages,  avoiding  the  evils 
of  dormitory  life.    For  catalogue  address 

H.  E.  Mac  Vicar.  A.  M. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


NORTH   CAROLINA,   Ashevllle. 

Bingham  School. 

Kstabliahed  in  1793. 
Major  R.  Bingham.  A.  M..  LL.D..  Superintendent. 
Lieui.  John  Littlk,  IT.  JS.  Army, 

Prof.  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 


OHIO. 


OHIO,  Cincinnati. 

Miss     Armstrong's     School     for 
Girls. 

Liddesdale  Place.  Avondale. 

Family  limited.    C^irculars  sent  on  application. 

OHIO,  Palnesvllle. 

Lake  Erie  Seminary. 

Memorial  Hall  completed  and  other  enlaripe- 
nionts  contomplntod.  Karly  application  necessary 
for  September,  l&fl. 

Address  Miss  Evans,  PrlnoipaL 


«IA. 


PENNSYLVANIA.  Osontz. 

Cheltenham  Military  Acade 

On  the  summit  of  the  Ohelton  HUb,  nov  PI 
Boand  Brook  route  1 1  New  York.  Gommod 
Ings  and  eztenilTo  ground*.  Attecduee  Ho 
boys.    1690  per  year :  no  eztraft. 

John  Calvix  Rioe.  A.  M.,  1 

PENNSYLVANIA,  ChamlMraburBl 

Wilson  College  for  Womer 

For  cataloffae  or  adyice  as  to  prepan 
dress  Rky.  J.  Edoab 

PENNSYLVANIA,  Rhllad«lplila. 

Women's     Medical     Colle 

Pennsylvania.  The  42d  Annual  Sess 
October  3, 188S.  A  three  years'  sraded 
seven  months  Is  given  In  lectures  an 
Address  Clara  Marshall.  M.  D..  Des 
lege  Avenue  and  Twenty-first  Street, 
phia. 


PENNSYLVANIA.  Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania  Coilese  of 

SUROCRT.  The  37th  Annual  Session  opex 
S.  1881    A  three  years*  naded  course  ii 
and  clinics      Address  C.   N.  Purcc, 
1415  Walnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  Phlladalphla. 

IVIIss  Beyer's  Enflrlish,  Fren 

Muaio  SOHOOL,  for  baaidtns  and  day  pu 
Chestnut  Street. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  PIttsburs. 

Pennsylvania  College  for  W 

Location  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and 

ness.    Every  department  well  equipped 

opens  September  &  1882.    For  Catalogue 

Miss  Hrlbx  K.  Pbxl] 

PENNSYLVANIA.  Bethlehem . 

The  IVIoravian  Seminary  for 
Ladies 

Offers  the  advantages  of  a  Christian) 
the  incentives  and  enthusiasm  of  a  lai 
Terms  moderate.    Send  for  eataloKue. 

PENNSYLVANIA,   Philadelphia, 
town. 

Walnut  Lane  School. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  girls.    Tl 
year  opens  Sept.  28.    Academical  and  c 
paratory    courses.     For  circular,   add 
Thbodora  B.  Richards,  Principal. 
Miss  Sara  Louise  Tracy.  A.  M..  AssocI 

cipal. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


RHODE  ISLAND.  Qreenwloh. 

East  Greenwich  Academy. 

Founded  1802.    Both  aeze^.    On  Nai 
Bay.     Steam  heat.     Electric  light. 
Twelve  courses.    fWO  a  year.    Septemb 
illustrated  catalogue,  write 

Rev.  F.  D.  BLAKBBLii 


SEA   SHORE   NORMAL   INSTITUTE. 

WBST  CHOP.  KARTHA'B    VUnSTAJU),  July    18— AuffUSt 

A.  K.WINSHIP.  President*  JOSLAH  QUINCY.  Chairman. 

Kditor  Journal  of  Education.  BOSTON.  Advisory  Board,  BOSTON.  MAS 

T  ADVISORY  BOARD.— Josiah  Quincy.  Boston;  Dr.  Edward  Atkinson,  Boston:  WUUa 
Jr..  Boston;  J.  G.  Cobb,  Boston;  Gen.  Stephen  M.  Weld.  Boston;  Col.  Francis  Peabody.  Jr 
C.  C.  Cree^an,  l>.  B.,  Bos\,ou\3.^.  VTtMicVNl.T).,^tt3^<(sc^^&bM.\W.  F.  Poole,  LL.  D.,  Chi 
Best  of  InatTUcUon.  Mo»V.  "oo^>3\w  \«cVaxv»,  IAcax.  ^xXxwaiCn^  woign^an  >Mau  ^bsu^A&m  ma 
tinued  by  corrosvondeiice  aW  Uie  y«iwc.  \^^s;>&a«,««:.  NS:?^^^^^SS5S>S3^''*=?^^S^"«««' 
Science  Art.  Literature,  a\g^^^ 
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MAKE  YOUR  OWN  KUMYSS  IN  ONE  MINUTE. 

^-T^  KUMYSS   POWDER. 


A  Product  of  Pure  Sweet  Milk. 

The  IDKAL  FOOD  in  all  oases  where  nutrition  is  an  imDortant  factor  and  digestion  is  feeble. 
Is  autritioiis  as  milk  and  ten  times  more  nutritious  than  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  far  more  fattening. 

Ton  oan  take  suffloient  Powder  with  yon  to  yonr  summer  resort  to  last  a  month  or  two.  as  it 
B«T«r  spoils.   Ton  can  make  it  and  take  it  while  traTelling  on  steamer  or  railroad. 

When  all  other  foods  ftOl  try  KUMTSQEN;  but  it  is  better  to  try  it  In  the  beginning  and  mve 
time  and  strength. 

It  will  perfectly  satisfy  your  thirst  and  hunger. 

When  you  have  no  appetite  it  will  keep  up  your  strength. 

It  is  largely  used  by  Physicians  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

KUMTSOBN  is  the  only  preparation  of  Kumrss  that  will  keep.  All  liquid  preparations  of 
KUMYSS  will  keep  but  a  short  time  and  are  constantly  changing  in  the  bottle. 

KUMYSS  made  from  KUMYSQEN  is  far  more  palatable,  more  easily  digested  and  less  expenaiTe 

than  the  old  style  KUMYSS. 

Unequalled  by  any  other  food  for  Dyspeptics,  Invalids  and  Oonvalesoents. 
8«nd  for  Otrculars.                    Oorrespondence  Invited.  Sold  by  all  Droggista. 
MAKUFAoruBTO BY   REED  db  CARNRICK,  New  York. 


One  of  the  meet 
the  Ohio  ft  Mississippi 
the  exact  centre  of  poi 
St.  Louis  and  Louisville 
Mississinni  Valley,  until  to-day  it  stands 


TJE1.A.3 


St.  Louis  and  Louisville.    Its  business  has  kept  pace  with  the  rapidly  increasing  commerce  of  the 

with  hardly  a  rival  in  the  volume  of  business  carried  CO 


LITHOGRAPHING  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES, 


I 


FIRST-CLAM  WOKK. 

NO  FANCY  PRICES. 

QIVC  US  ATRIAL. 


mpaiif 


N.  W.  con.  DMMOfIN  •.  HP.MiX%OH  «^«  .^  Go©dt«.WaS^- 
V,  9.  OmeUTT.  OKM'L  Mas. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADVERTISER. 


HARPER   &   BROTHERS' 
NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Earl  of  Derby. 

By  Georoe  Saintsbuby.  WlthPhoto- 
gravnTe  Portrait.  Crown  8yo,  Cloth,  fl  .Oa 
In  **The  Queen's  Prime  Ministers  Series." 

Vesty  of  the  Basins. 

A  Novel.  By  S.  P.  McL.  Grebxb.  Post 
8yo,  Cloth,  Ornamental.    (About  Beady.) 

James  Russell  Lowell: 

An  Address.  By  Gborob  William 
Curtis.  With  Illustrations,  including 
several  Portraits  of  Mr.  Lowell.  Small 
16mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  60  cents. 
(**  Harper's  Black  and  White  Series.  **) 

An  Edelweiss  of  the  Sierras, 

Golden-Bod,  and  Other  Tales.  By  Mrs. 
Burton  Harrison.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Or- 
namental, f  1.25. 

How  Women  Should  Ride. 

By  "  C.  DE  Hurst/'  Illustrated.  16mo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental.    (About  Ready,) 

A  Voyage  of  Discovery. 

A  Novel  of  American  Society.  By 
Hamilton  AIo^.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, f  1.25. 

Van  Bibber  and  Others. 

stories.  By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
With  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  f  1.00. 

The  House  Comfortable. 

By  AoNFis  Bailey  Ormsbeb.  16mo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  f  1.00. 

Tales  of  a  Time  and  Place. 

By  Grace  Kino.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, f  1.25. 

Tributes  to  Shakespeare. 

Collected  and  Arranged  by  Mary  R. 
SiLSBY.  16mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Un- 
cut Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  f  1.25. 


Letters  of  Samuel  Johnson, 

Collected  and  Edited  by  Georo 
BBOK  Hill,  D.  C.  I^.,  Pembroke 
Oxford;  Editor  of  Bosweirs  " 
Johnson.**  Two  Volumes.  8vc 
Uncut  Edges  and  GUt  Tops,  f7 
a  box.) 

Stories  and  Interludes. 

By  Barry  Pain.  Post  8vo,  Cloti 
mental,  $1.00. 

The  Technique  of  Rest. 

By  Anna  C.  Brackett.  16mo 
Ornamental,  75  cents. 

The  Heresy  of  Mehetabel 

By  Annie  Trumbull  Slosson. 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  75  cents. 

The  Kansas  Conflict. 

By  Ex-Go V.  Charles  Robinson. 
8vo,  Cloth,  12.00. 

The  Quality  of  Mercy. 

A  Novel.  By  William  Dean  H< 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  f  1.60. 

American  Architecture: 

studies.  By  Montgomery  Sce 
Illustrated.  8vo,  Leather,  Oma 
Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $2.50. 

Concerning  All  of  Us. 

By  Thomas  Wentworth  Higi 
With  Portrait.  16mo,  Cloth,  Oma 
fl.CO. 

Flying  Hill  Farm. 

By  Sophie  Swett.  Illustrated 
Svo,  aoth,  Ornamental,  f  1.25.  (*<I 
Young  People  Series,**) 

A  CapUlary  Crime, 

And  Other  Stories.  By  F.  D.  1 
With  Two  lUustratioiu*.  Post  Svo 
Ornamental,  VLSS. 


Published  bx  H^^^^^  &l  ^^QT^W^^S,  New  Yd 

ia-  Theabvt  tDorks  are  for  wUbv  aUboolcwU«r%,  «^,>»WX\>^ji«^^  ^^Sf^^SS^^ 
p«iS^o^VParec^tKeU.Ued_«taU»^Ca^  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^ 
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Dr.  Abbotts  New  Book. 


He  EyolitioB  of  CkistiaDity. 

By  LYMAN  ABBOTT,  D.D. 


1  vol.    16mo,  $1.26. 


This  book  reproduces,  with  careful  revision 
uid  some  additions,  the  remarkable  lectures 
delivered  by  Dr.  Abbott  before  the  Lowell  In- 
ititute  in  Boston  a  few  weeks  ago.  They  at- 
tracted crowded  audiences  and  caused  a  great 
ieal  of  discussion.  As  now  perfected  they 
;)resent  in  a  clear,  forcible,  and  popular  style 
%  multitude  of  facts  and  suggestions  on  the 
most  important  subjects  of  religious  thought, 
ind  can  hardly  fail  to  enlighten  and  inspire 
the  large  circle  of  readers  they  will  surely  win. 


8old  fry  Book»€Uer9.    B^ni,  postpaid,  fry 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  00., 


READING,  lUtint,  tnd  ^Ridunedc   an    primarf   and 
estentiaL    Refinement,  Culture,  and  Polish  come  later 
^  from  Tnrel,  Association  with  the  Educated,  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  best  thougliu  of  gifted  minida. 

In  the  STBDMAN- HUTCHINSON  "UBRARY  OP 
AMERICAN  UTERATURB"  you  can  tiavel  thnmgh  vnxj 
State  in  the  Union,  associate  constantly  with  educated  men  and 
women,  and  acmiaint  yourself  with  the  best  thoughts  of  twelve 
hundred  talentea  authors. 

In  tlus  age,  wlten  a  short4iand  method  of  reading  is  neces- 
sary, and  wlien  breadth  of  information  and  a  critical  judg- 
ment, which  can  only  be  secured  by  comparing  the  writings  of 
a  great  many  authors  on  various  subjects,  are  so  essential,  "The 
library  of  American  literature  "  is  to  every  dtisen  not  a  luxury, 
but  a  nftcessity.  It  compresses  a  whole  book-store  into  a  few 
volumes,  and  yet  does  not  mutilate  or  alter  a  single  sentence 
in  any  selection  given. 

The  variety,  value,  and  arrangement  of  the  material  are 
such  as  to  cause  these  volumes  to  be  used  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  volumes  that  could  be  placed  in  a  libraiy.  It  is  a 
puraly  American  woric,  containing  the  finest  productions  ol 
American  authors  from  1607  to  1890.  In  its  eleven  el^^t 
volumes  are  6soo  pages,  nearly  3000  selections— prose  and 
poetry,  t6o  steel  and  wood  portraits.  This  work  is  Mgtily  en- 
dorsed by  such  men  as  A.  R.  Spofford,  librarian  of  Congress; 
John  Fiske,  librarian  of  Harvard  University;  John  G.  Whit- 
tier,  the  Quaker  poet;  Noah  Porter,  ex -President  of  Yale 
University;  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  of  Cornell  University:  and  all 
the  leading  educators  without  exception.  The  complete  work 
covers  the  entire  field  of  American  literature  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  every  American  home.  Every  member  of  your 
family  will  enjoy  "  The  library  of  American  liteiature." 

Sold  ooly  by  sobacription.  Capable  men  and  women  will 
find  it  profitable  and  pleasant  to  soUdt  snbaa^plioiia.  For 
full  desaiption,  addreaa 

T.  M.  WnXiAMS,  iManager, . 

GHIS.  L  nEBSTKS  a  w%%  ueh^  york  city^ 


LATIN-AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 


Under  this  ffeneral  title  Charles  H.  Sergei  ft  Co.  beff  to  annoonoe  a  eeries  of  histories  of  the  South 
American  and  Central  Amerioan  Repabllos,  ooontrles  which  are  known  to  flSnglish  and  American 
readers  only  tbronffh  the  medium  of  books  of  trarel  and  histories  of  limited  periods.  Closer  oom- 
II  ercial  relations  with  these  ooantrieaL  their  enormous  resources,  and  the  manj  thrilling  incidents  in 
their  histories  make  most  opportune  this  series  of  books,  giving  a  complete  presentation  of  their  past 
and  present  national  life.  Each  volume  is  being  written  by  a  foremost  authority,  wUl  cover  the 
period  from  pr&0>lumbian  times  to  U92,  and  will  be  profusely  illustrated.  The  first  number  of  the 
aeries  is 

A  HISTO&Y  07  PE&XJ. 

By  Clements  R.  MABEHAif,  author  of  *'  War  Between  Chfle  and  Peru,"  "  Peru  and  India,"  "  Cuxco 
and  Lima,"  etc.    1  vol.,  dvo.  cloth,  with  twentyvflve  lull  page  illustrations  and  live  maps.   ISJWl 
This  is  the  first  book  in  Bnglish  giving  a  complete  history  of  the  country  from  the  conquest  to  the 

present  time;  and  It  concludes  with  an  exhaustive  and  accurate  picture  of  the  present  condition  of 

Peru  and  the  Peruvians. 

Volumes  on  Chile,  Paraguay,  Brazil,  Argentine,  eta ,  are  in  preparattoo. 

MUSIO  AND  ITS  KA8TBB8. 

By  Anton  Rubinstein,   t  voL   l6mo,  vellum,  $L00l 

**  This  little  book  Is  the  sensation  of  the  hour  in  Germany.  Great  composers  are  expected  in  our 
times  to  write  not  only  scores,  but  bookaas  well.  The  writings  of  Berlios,  Schumann,  lisst,  Wagner, 
and  others  fill  many  volumes,  but  Rubinstein  has  not  hitherto  made  any  contributions  to  literature. 
But  now  we  have  a  genuine  book  from  Rubinstein's  own  pen.  which  has  fallen  like  a  bombshell  into 
two  camps  at  once— that  of  the  worshippers  of  Handel.  Haydn,  and  Mozart  on  the  one  side,  and  that 
of  the  followers  of  Wagner,  Liszt,  and  Berlioz  on  the  other,**— The  NcUion, 

MABTYBDOMS  OF  UTEBATUJEtE. 

By  ROBEBT  H.  YiOKERS.    1  voL  8vo,  half  leather,  $2.50. 

*'A  bonk  of  no  ordina*T  Importance.  The  martyrdoms  are  not  of  men,  but  of  libraries;  of  books  and 
manuscripts,  not  of  flesh  and  blood.  What  is  surprising  about  the  book  Is  Its  immense  range.  It 
oovers  pagan  no  less  than  mediievaland  modem  times.  It  embraces  not  only  Europe,  but  the  countries 
of  Spanish-America  and  the  lands  of  the  Orient.  It  offers  one  of  the  most  astonishing  collections  of 
material  that  we  have  ever  seen.  **— Chicago  Evening  Journal, 


Sold  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

CHARLES  H.  SERGEL  &  CO..  Pnhlishers.  Cfiicairo. 
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8TERLINQW0BTH 

INN  AND  COTTAI 

Lakeiood-on-Chantuqu,  lei  1 

On$af  tte  Moat  Modern  ondUnkfimHeiBlti 
VOW  OPBV-OIiOSB8  OOTL  » 

BBCacoBeBta  for  Jslr  •>ii'  A«ff«st  slioaU 
Is  Ad^aaee. 


The  most  attractive  and  altogether  charmii 

and  Antoma  Health  and  Pleasiire  Resort 

Continent.   No  moequitoes.    Malaria 

known.   Send  for  niiutrated  Book 

Ei  1m  FBIBBEB  k  Oa,  LikBwood-CB-Ohaitaa^ 


A  SPLENDD  GIFT. 


RUSSIA 
LEATHER 


MEMORANPUM  E 


with  New  Patent  Clasp  and  Pooket,  doM  away  with  oUL-flwhloned 
Rubber  Band  that  stretohet  and  beoom«fl  naeleM. 


1  Cover  and  6  Renewable  Inaidea.  8^  z  6  inohea.  900  vaeea. 
«-_^  w.  _^  .  «._     ^j^^g  ^^  loopagea,  and  6 Benewable iniidc 
Sent  Poatpaid  on  raoelpt  of  Prioa. 


Vest  Pocket  Size,  a^zS  in.,  100 1 


E.  di  M.  VERNON.  69  DUANE  STREET.  N.  Y. 


II 


CURIOUS  QUESTIONS' 


The  most  unique  and  remarkable  of  all  books.  An 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  all  that  is  rare  and  curious. 
It  corrects  common  errors  in  matters  pertaining  to  Art, 
Literature,  and  Social  Life  :  opens  up  fresh  channels  of 
thiHjKht  and  conversation,  and  creates  intense  interest 
and  enthusiasm  wherever  introduced.  You  will  nerer 
realize  how  many  things  you  ought  to  know,  and  don't, 
until  you  read  "Curious  (Questions."  Send  for  descrip- 
tive Catalogue  and  tenns.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
KEYSTONE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Philadelphia, 


am  OR  CAiaoff  i 

TOC   M   IT  roa   TBI 


s: 


■i>plidtDi%fcl 
■plMrwiof  Ikaktai 

iMkBMChlMIMn 


arAii,  MPt  Alt  <"K 


Whtt 
te 


It  will  Davy«itet«*M^teiwWa%v%^ 
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WE  GET  THERE.  OTHERS  TRY. 
The  New  Route 

CHIGMO  Au  DENVER 


CHICAGO 

ANO 

^      OMAHA 


■^ 


OMAHA 

ANO 

DENVER 


Throvgh  Sleeping  Cart,  Electric  Lighted,  between 
Chioaqo  Omaha,  Linooln  and  Denvea 

GEO.  N.  HEAFFORO,  GeiiI  PiStfRQEI  AOOIT,  ClIIQIQQ.  lU. 


RYE  OR  BOURBON  WHISKET. 

DISTILLED  FOB  THE  FIHEST  TRADE. 
Guaranteed  Absolutely  Pure, 

And  to  be  a  hand-made  Sour  Mash  of  the  flnert 
quality .  For  aale  In  cases  oontaininff  18  bottles.  16 
yean  old .  Price,  $15  per  case;  or  by  the  barrel.  1 
tol5yeaiB0]d.  Samples  sent  on  application.  No 
family  shonld  be  withoat  this  Whiskey  in  case  of 
siokness.  References,  any  bank  in  LoaisriUe. 
Address 

BELLE  OF  NELSON  DISTILLERY  CO.. 

128  and  126  Bast  Xain  Street, 


Digitized  by 


Google 


im- 
that 
pcr- 
pfx>- 
I  no 
irlceC 

and 


BLL 

r.v. 
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Inman  Line. 


(jDSTA.BT,»TS:HgiD    I860.) 


mMlN  m  IRTERRITIOIU  STUMSHIP 


(i:.iiiAX7sr>.) 


United  States  and  Royal  Mail  Steamei 


"CITY  OF  NEW  YORK"  and  "CITY  OF  PARIS." 

10,500  Tons   Kaoli. 

TONS.      I 

"CITY  OF  BERLIN."    -    -    5,491  |  "CITY  OF  CHICAGO,"     -    i 
"CITY  OF  CHESTER,"    -    4,770 


77?  And  From  Liverpool  Vim  Queenstc 

Sailing  from  New  York  every  Wednesday. 
FRom  LIVERPOOL)  I  FBOJs  auBBumroim 

EVERY   AVEDNESDAY.  I        EVERY   THURSE 

Note.— Excursion  Tickets  are  issued  at  reduced  rates  and  the  letam  portion  i 
able  for  passage  from  Liverpool  or  Queenstown  to  New  Tork  by  the  TnmM.ti  Line  < 
Antwerp  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia  by  the  Red  Star  Line. 

INTERNATIONAL  NAVIGATION  CO., 

105   Walnut  Street,  PV\\\aOie\pV\\a^^       Digitized  by  vj^i^gi^ 
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Iiiihliiii#tii|< 


HAWAII 


Pacific 's  Paradise  ! 

HAVE    YOU    BEEN    THERE? 


'<  No  alien  land  in  all  the  world  has  any 
deep*  strong:  charms  for  me  bnt  that  one; 
no  other  land  conld  so  longingly  and  be- 
seechingly hannt  me  sleeping  and  waking 
lalf  a  lifetime  as  that  one  has  done."— M  ARK 
In  «<  Reminiscences  of  Hawaii." 


^aii,  the  largest  active  volcano  in  the  world,  is 
lies  go  to  the  very  brink  of  Its  molten  lakes. 
written  can  picture  in  the  least  degree  {the 
irrandenr  which  a  glance  of  Kilanea  can 
O  HOUSE. 
This  wonderland  is  reached  only  by  the  Splendid  Steamships  of  the  Oceanic  S.  S. 
Company,  ronnlng  to  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Samoa. 

Steamers  sail  twice  a  month  to  Honolulu,  Hawaii.     Every  28  days  via  Honolulu  to 
Apia,  Auckland  and  Sydney. 

(Round  Trip  Fare,  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  $125.00.) 
Write  for  Illustrated  Folder  and  Colored  Map. 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &•  BROS., 
General  Agents,  327  IWaricet  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL  PARK 


5 

XTT  AT 

*'  Wonder  of  wonders,  where  it  seems  Qod  left 

a  portion  of  his  creative  handiwork 

unfinished,  that  he  might 

show  his  children 

HOW  THE  WORLD  WAS  HADE," 

Is  conveniently  reached  by  the 

NoTln  PaclM  Ballroal. 

If  you  want  to  take 

THETRIPOF  A  LIFETIME 

Send  for  our  illustrated  tourist  books,  rates,  and 
the  latest  and  best  maps  published 

J.  M.  Hannaford,  Chas.  S.  Fee, 

Gea'I  Trajfic  Manager.  GttCl  Pobb.  amS  Ti^iufjQit^ 

ST.   PAUL.  MIMM 
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Tripod  Boiler. 

taMr. 


FOlBUOf 

BapOTforHf 


EoonoMyi 
Ltw  FlrtteMt 


Bepeftted  tests  mure  that  It  to 
absolutely  Non-KzploalTe   and 
MtDnimb' 


DEAF£ 


■  NKSe  AND  HEAD  NOISES  CUSCD 

bypMh-iIaTMMaTBlMlarlwCuUMS.   WM» 

.  Bu«iMiftilwb««  all  w^lwpppp 

ML  8M«al7b7r.Biwoi,8UB'wn.H-T.  WrttifcrbMk*rfiM*r  Ktt 


You 

Need  this 

to 


I    Keep  Your 
t  Razor  Sharp. 

Tn  in*tA]  hnx.  eontalnliUC 


knows  tbe  TORRET  STROPS.    This 

taM  made  tbem  famous.    For  sale  by  dealers,  or  dl 
reel  fkt>m  factory.      Price  g5  ceats»  Fsstpald. 

fiend  for  Catalogue— feUa  Mow  to  Bharpm  a  Baac^* 

J.R.TOMIEI  m.>N';^.?^*%.««. 


The   Uttle   Finger  Doe 


the  most  Dnimble  erer  made. 
StroDff  testlmonisls  from   him* 
dreds  of  nsers  in  all  parts  of  the 
oountrr. 

BiieslOtol,OOOH.  P. 
Tor  full  infOrmatJon  adrtteas, 

HAZaTON  TRIPOD  BOILER  CO. 

Xoaoa  Blook.  OHZOAOO.  ZLZk 

f iiBi  ciiii,iiitiiiat  Ftmikcatciioirf uanExuMi 

Diaeaasloii  and  Gatslogne  firee. 

B.  P.  FERCIYAL,  f  ItcHlttr, 

281  V.  8th8t.,PEIIiADEI.FHIi. 

The  larieat  aeleetlon  of  Watehes  in 

Amerioa  from  |S  to  $S00.   90  years 

Oold  filled  eaaea.    Boaa,  Daeber, 

Crown,  Fahya,  CresoeBt  complete 

with  Elcin,  waltham,  Colamhos  or 

Koekffocd  works,  $16aod  $18.  Estab- 

llshed  184&.  Oents  soHd  14  MratOold 

Watehes,  $88  to  $4ft.  Lidfea,  $98.60. 

A  Watohon  one  week's  trial 

before  purohaalnc* 

CHANCE  FOR  ALL 

I  To  enjoy  a  Onp  ofPerCMt 

I  Tea.  A  trial  order  of  8^  pounds 
of  Fine  Tea,  either  Oolong,  Japan 
ImperlaI,Ganpowder,ToQnff  Hyson, 
Mixed,  Engllph  Breakfast  or  Sun  Sun 
Chop,  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $2. 
Be  psrtlcular  and  state  what  kind  oi 
Tnu  yiiu  want.  Greatest  Inducement  ever  offered  to  ^ 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas,  Coffees  and  Baklnfr  Pow- 
d«>r.  For  f\ill  particulars,  address  The  Great  Ameri- 
can Tea  Company*  31  and  88  Veaey  St. 
Pout  office  Box  2S9,NfW  York,  N.  7. 


AnTOHATIC^RE 

It  will  wind  no  the  line  a  hnndred  time 
as  anr  other  reel  In  the  world.  It  will  win 
line  slowly.  No  flsb  can  ever  get  slack  1 
it.  It  will  saye  more  flsb  than  any  otl 
SvND  FOR  Cataloguk.  Manipulated  em 
the  hand  that  holds  the  rod. 
TAWMAN    A    BBBB,    Rochester, 

SABOENT'S   Rolling,    Becl 


SARGENFS  ROTARY 

BALL  ] 

We  make  cases 
adapted  to  eyery 
reqniremenU  For 
HcnnsSf  Ubraryf 
Legal,  or  Conmier- 
oiainse.  Also  spe- 
cial cases  for  the 
"  Centurt    Dio- 

I  TIOWART.'* 

I     IMnstrated  Gata- 
''  loffoe  free. 
Address 


iiERicAU  mn^n-^i^*^^-- 


Digiti; 


L'SKkR.ua'^aDra 
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Are  You  in  Need  of  Fine  Stationery? 

How  is  it  that  every  lady  desiring  the  most  select  corresi)ohdence 
pai)ers  insists  on  having  those  made  by  the  Whiting  Paper  Company  ? 
It  must  be  because  they  are  the  best.  Ask  your  stationer  for  the 
*' Standard  linen,"  and  yon  will  nse  no  other  in  future. 

WHIXINQ    PAPER    COMPANY, 

New  York  Offices,  150  and  152  Ihmne  Street. 


flufl   InilAliM   Winn    fAmnflnU    L08ANGKLB8.CAL..will  deliver  free  to  any  pwrt  of  the 
iliVS  AllgvltSo    IIlllv    UUlli[lailjj  united  SUtes  two  CASES  (24  BOTTLES)  CALIFORNIA 

WINE  on  receipt  of  $10  00.    You  can  select  Port,  Sherry, 
AageUoa,  RelaUng  Hock  (Zinfandel  and  BnrKiindy  Claret),  etc.    This  offer  is  made  to  introdnce  oar 
B:  fooaa.   Make  a  specialty  of  Wines  and  Brandies  for  medicinal  use.    Send  for  onr  price  liat. 


;BUFFALO  LIHIA  WATER 

Natures  Boon  to  Suffering  Women. 


Dr.HALSTEAD  BOYLAND.  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine of  the  Faculty  of  Paris  and  former  Professor 
In  the  Baltimore  Medical  College,  7B  Avenue 
d'Antiu,  Paris: 

-BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER  is,  perhapii. 
IffOliK  THAN  ANY  OTHER  WATER  m  THE 
WORLD  A  SPECIFIC  for  diseases  of  the  FB- 
IfAliB  PELVIC  ORGANd,  .  .  .  accommodating 
ttsalf  in  some  unacconntable  manner  to  each  class 


Dr.  JOHN    H.  TUCKER,    Henderson,    N.  C, 
ibar  of  the  Medical  Society  of  North  Carolina, 
Hiwnhor  of  the  American  Medical  Association: 

•  In  many  of  the  diseases  PECULIAR  TO 
WOMEN.  I  prescribe  BUFFALO  LITHIA 
WATER  with  almost  the  same  confidence  that 
Ido  QUININE  in  CHILL£>  and  FEVER." 

Dr.  WM.  T.  HOWARD,  of  Baltimore,  Profes- 


sor of  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in  the 
University  of  Maryland,  says  of  these  waters: 

*'In  short,  were  I  called  npon  to  state  from 
what  mineral  waters  I  have  seen  the  greatest  and 
most  unmistakable  amonnt  of  good  accrue 
in  the  largest  number  of  cases  in  a  general  way,  1 
would  unhesitatingly  say  the  BUFFAL'J 
SPRINGS,  in  Mecklenburg  County,  Virginis." 

Dr.  WM.  B.  TOWLES.  Professor  of  Anslomy 
and  Materia  Medica  in  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  Virsrinia: 

"In  some  of  the  PECULIAR  AFFECTIONS  of 
WOMEN.  I  have  found  BUFFALO  LITHIA 
WATER  HIGHLY  EFFICACIOUS." 

The  late  Dr.  J.  MARION  SIMS,  the  Great 
SpeoialUt  in  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN,  says: 

*'  I  have  used  in  my  practice  the  water  of  spring 
No.  8  of  the  BUFFALO  LITHIA  8PRING8  <3 
Mecklenburg  County,  Vs.,  for  several  years  past, 
and  have  in  many  cases  found  it  highly  oeoeflciaL** 


Water  in  cases  of  one  dozen  half-gallon  bottles,  $5  f .  o.  b.  here. 

Thomas  K.  Goode,  Proprietor, 

BUFFALO   LITHIA  SPRINGS,   VA. 

PAMPHLETS    FREE    TO   ANY   ADDRESS^ 


r\ 


Btair^lo  Lithiet  Sprlns^  ilotel  Oip^xv  l^a^^ 


^^  V, 
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Gov  ham  Solid  Szh 

When  a  weddinK  or  birthday 
selected,  or  a  preBentation  pi( 
upon,  the  first  thought  is  to  fiii<j 
unusoal,  that  which  is  not  like! 
plicated. 

Solid  Silver  in  some  shape  or 
most  appropriate  for  many  reas 
a  piece  can  be  secured. 

Our  stock  affords  great  diver 
sign,  which  is  an  important  co] 
in  making  a  selection  of  this  kii 

The  variety  and  extent  of  o 
tions  enable  us  to  continually 
only  new  designs,  but  original 
new  purposes. 

A  visit  to  our  establishment  v 
many  novel  and  appropriate  pie 

GORHAM   M'FG  CO., 

Silversmiths»  Broadway  and  1 9th  St.,  New 


Theae  wares  are  represented  in  the  stocks  of  all  the  better  doss  of  jeux 


ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS  FOR 


HOT  WATER  AND  STEAM  HEAI 

AND    VENXILAXINQ. 


SEND  US  PLANS  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


Nos.  92  and  94  Andre\vs 
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SCRANTON,  PA. 


CiTiBS,  reversing  the  old  adage,  are  not  bom  ;  they  are  made. 

When  a  city  has  a  permanent  growth  there  is  reason  for  it. 

Investors  in  Chicago  real  estate  have  found  oat  that  it  pays  well  to 
know  the  reason  why. 

In  fifty  years  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  emerged  from  a  grist  mill  to  a  city  of 
80,000  inhabitants,  with  350,000  people  within  a  radios  of  90  miles  from  its 
city  ha^.  It  is  the  fourth  city  in  size  in  Pennsylvania,  the  third  in  point 
of  importance.  There  is  a  reason  for  this  wonderful  growth,  unsurpassed 
in  the  history  of  cities  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  reason  is  worth  knowing. 
It  is  the  chief  city  of  the  anthracite  coal  trade.  It  is  146  miles,  about  four 
hours  from  New  York;  167  miles,  about  four  and  a  half  hours,  from  Philadel- 
phia. It  is  a  long  narrow  valley,  shaped  like  a  crescent  moon,  sixty  miles 
long,  not  more  than  eight  miles  wide  at  the  widest  part.  There  are  stations 
along  the  railroads,  running  lengthwise  of  the  valley,  on  an  average  of  one 
for  every  mile  and  three-quarters  of  road. 

More  than  half  the  entire  output  of  anthracite  coal  is  mined  and  sent 
out  of  this  valley.  The  total  tonnage  of  the  valley  amounts  to  over  30,000,000 
tons  a  year,  or  as  much  as  the  combined  total  tonnage  of  the  six  New  Eng- 
land States.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  great  trunk  lines  of  the  country  have 
built  branch  lines  to  tap  this  precious  region  and  obtain  a  share  of  ils  rich 
freights.  For  there  Is  no  freight  that  pays  better  to  handle  than  anthracite 
coal.  Black  diamonds  it  is  called,  and  whoever  handles  it  becomes  rich. 
The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  runs  across  the  valley. 
The  Erie  taps  it  by  a  branch  road.  The  Pennsylvania  taps  it  at  the  other 
end  by  another  branch.  The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  terminates  at 
Scranton.  The  Lehigh  Valley  runs  through  part  of  the  valley.  The  Onta- 
rio and  Western  has  a  branch  to  Scranton.  The  Delaware  &  Hudson 
runs  the  whole  length  of  the  valley.  The  Erie  &  Wyoming  Valley  runs  to 
Hawley,  giving  the  Erie  two  connections.  The  new  route  to  the  Pough- 
keepsie  Bridge  crosses  the  valley.    There  is  no  lack  of  railroads. 

The  mlnlug  of  the  coal  gives  employment  to  an  army  of  about  6O,U0O 
men  and  boys.  The  handling  and  transporting  of  it  gives  employment  to 
another,  though  smaller,  armv. 

Scranton  is  the  third  great  steel  rail  producing  centre  of  the  country. 
Chicago  and  Pittsburg  alone  being  ahead  of  It.  This  work  employs  several 
thousand  men.  There  are  other  tnousands  employed  In  the  great  machine, 
foundry  and  car  shops  located  here.  All  these  men  have  families,  and  they 
all  neea  the  necessaries,  and  some  the  luxuries  of  life.  They  are  all  non 
producers,  as  far  as  the  family  wants  are  concerned,  but  good  consumers. 
Wages  are  good  and  sure.  In  good  times  some  f4.000,000  a  month  are  paid 
out  nere  in  wages.    The  banks,  with  a  capital  of  less  than  $2,000,000,  have 

J^0,000,000  on  deposit.  The  large  shops  employ  a  large  amount  of  skilled 
abor,  so  that  It  Is  always  to  be  had.  The  large  number  of  families  In  such 
a  comparatively  narrow  space  furnishes  an  abundance  of  light  labor,  so  that 
new  concerns  starting  here  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  all  tne  help 
needed,  at  satisfactory  rates. 

It  has  always  been  the  wise  policy  of  its  business  men  to  foster  and  en- 
courage new  enterprises  of  a  worthy  character.  The  taxes  to^  new  concerns 
are  usually  made  nominal  for  the  first  ten  years.  Scranton  capital  is  in- 
vested In  all  the  new  concerns  that  have  been  started  here.  The  growth 
has  been  rapid  but  permanent.  For  ages  to  come  here  will  be  the  cheapest 
steam  power  fuel  in  the  world.  It  Is  being  generally  realised  that  the  Best 
results  for  steam  are  obtained  from  fine  anthracite  coal  with  a  steam  jet. 
It  will  always  cost  money  (o  transport  a  ton  of  coal,  whether  fine  or  coarse. 
Here  It  can  be  had  for  almost  nothing. 

The  advantages  Scranton  has  to  offer  manufacturers  then  are: 

The  cheapest  steam  fuel  In  the  world. 

Abundant  railroad  facilities. 

Both  skilled  and  light  labor. 

A  large  home  market. 

A  wealthy  community. 

Low  taxation.    Good  water. 

aU  t  4e  modem  conveniences  of  a  first-class  city  r^  i 

Nearness  to  the  great  markets  of  the  country.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 


'*  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


Allentown  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly-growing  cities  in  Pennsylrani 
haying  increased  its  population  more  than  forty  per  cent,  within  the  last  U 
years.  It  is  located  on  high  ground,  at  the  junction  of  the  Little  Lehi| 
with  the  Lehigh  River,  while  Jordan  Creek  runs  through  the  city  az 
divides  it  in  two. 

It  is  within  a  little  over  two  hours*  ride  of  New  York  and  a  little  le 
than  two  hours  from  Philadelphia. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  and  tl 
East  Penn  Branch  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  run  into  an 
through  the  city.  Its  railroad  facilities  are  unsurpassed,  while  its  passei 
ger  stations  just  completed  are  among  the  finest  in  the  country,  in  fact  qoit 
the  finest  outside  of  the  largest  cities. 

The  population  of  the  city  is  about  thirty  thousand;  its  buildings  ai 
all  substantial,  principally  of  brick,  its  streets  wide,  clean  and  well  paved. 

Its  manufacturing  industries  are  large  and  diversified.  There  are  thrc 
blast  furnaces,  namely,  the  Roberts  Iron  Works,  owned  by  the  Allentow 
Rolling  Mills,  the  Lehigh  Iron  Company*s  and  the  AUentown  Iron  Company 
furnaces.  There  are  also  the  Iowa  Barb  Wire  Mill,  one  of  the  largest  of  i( 
kind  in  the  country,  the  Allentown  Rolling  Mills  and  at  least  a  dose 
machine  shops  and  foundries.  Another  important  industry  is  the  mam 
facture  of  furniture,  which  is  made  here  and  shipped  to  all  parts  of  tfa 
country  from  Maine  to  Texas.  Ten  large  furniture  factories  are  located  hei 
and,  in  the  aggregate,  employ  probably  more  men  than  all  the  iron  work 
Id  the  city  combined. 

The  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics  has  also  grown  to  be  a  leading  in 
d  us  try. 

The  Adelaide  Silk  Mills,  now  enlarginfl:,  when  completed  will  probabi 
be  the  finest  silk  mill  in  the  country.  Fifteen  hundred  hands  are  nr.w  ea 
ployed  in  it  and  one-quarter  as  many  more  will  be  added  when  the  enlarge 
ments  now  going  on  are  completed.  The  Pioneer  Silk  Mills  employ  froi 
eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  people,  the  West  End  Silk  Mill  probably  tw 
hundred,  while  the  large  Barbour  Thread  Mills  employ  between  six  an 
eight  hundred  people. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  a  number  of  important  establishments  i 
the  same  line,  prominent  among  them  those  of  W.  R.  Lawfer  8c  Co 
Gabriel  &  Sons.,  and  Bittner,  Hunsicker  Sc  Co.,  and  half  a  doxen  others 
Large  shoe  factories  have  also  given  the  city  a  reputation  throughout  thi 
section  of  the  country  and  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the  supply  for  th 
anthracite  coal  regions  of  this  State  and  for  the  West. 

The  water  supply  is  from  a  never-failing  spring  flowing  about  four  t 
five  million  gallons  of  water  a  day,  the  temperature  being  such  that  ice  i 
never  used  in  it.  Gas  works,  large  electric  light  works  and  a  publi 
steam  heat  plant  are  among  the  latest  improvements,  while  the  hotels  ar 
new,  large  and  fine. 

The  electric  railway  system  of  the  city  connecting  Bethlehem  from  th 
east  and  Catasauqua  from  the  north  with  Allentown,  is  admitted  to  b 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  country. 

It  is  about  being  extended  into  South  Bethlehem  to  tUe  east,  and  nortl 
wardly  through  Stemton  and  Whitehall. 

It  now  has  about  fifteen  miles  of  track,  which  will  reach  twenty  who 
the  extensions  are  completed,  the  whole  operated  from  one  plant  in  the  cit 
of  Allentown. 

The  city  is  becoming  a  jobbing  point  from  which  the  northern  an 
western  sections  of  the  State  are  supplied  with  sLOodp  of  all  kinds. 

The  Allentown  National  Bank  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  the  Secon 
National  with  a  capital  of  $200,000  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  Trust  and  Safe  Oc 
posit  Company  with  a  paid  up  capital  of  $125,000  comprises  the  flnancia 
institutions. 

Muh\enbeTg  College,  a  Lutheran  Church  institution,  and  the  Femal 
College  ot  t\ie  "ReloTOi^^  CXiMTcXv,  «».\A  \.\ix^ft  Vraalness  colleges  are  th 
educatlonaV  VnatVtAitVoTia  m  «A^\X\qti  \ft  «ca.  «»TL<»^«c^\.^\^;c^^^iecv^c^^^<^i«su 

Digitized  by  VJ\^^^  V  IV^ 


WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Again  before  me  wlUi  yonr  names,  fair  Chester's  landscape  oomes. 
Its  meadows*  woods,  and  ample  bams,  and  qoalnt,  stone-piiUded  homes, 

Thns  sings  America's  favorite,  Whlttier,  of  that  goodly  portion  of  Penn- 
sylvania which  his  great  Quaker  predecessor,  William  Penn,  laid  oat  as  the 
tint  county  in  his  new  State,  andhimselfnamed.it  for  the  quaintest  and  most 
interesting  city  in  all  England.  And  sorely  there  is  no  fairer  country  be> 
r  ween  the  oceans  than  Pennsylvania's  Chester  County.  Its  gently  rolling 
farms  are  as  fertile  as  they  were  two  centuries  ago,  and  they  are  still  owned 
and  tilled  by  the  descendants  of  Penn's  fellow- voyagers  on  the  *'  Welcome  " 
and  sister  ships.  Abundant  mineral  resources  and  numerous  manufactur- 
ing establishments  have  increased  its  prosperity  and  its  wealth,  while  its 
proximity  to  Philadelphia  and  thedosen  or  more  railroads  within  its  borders 
have  brought  it  into  touch  with  all  the  world.  In  the  very  heart  of  this 
grand  old  county  lies  West  Chester,  its  county  seat  and  its  metropolis,  with 
a  population  now  close  upon  10,000,  a  situation  singularly  beautiful  and 
healthful,  but  26  miles  from  Philadelphia,  with  which  fifty  daily  trains  over 
two  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  connect  it,  and  by  the  Wilmington 
Sc  Northern  Railroad  connected  with  the  great  Reading  and  Baltimore  Sc 
Ohio  railroad  systems. 

As  a  residence  town  West  Chester  is  unsurpassed,  if  equalled,  anywhere. 
Its  climate  is  pleasant  and  singularly  healthful ;  malaria  is  unknown  ;  its 
water  the  purest.  As  a  centre  of  education  and  culture  the  town 
has  long  been  famous.  Here  is  located  the  State  Normal  School  of  the 
First  District  of  Pennsylvania,  now  recognised  as  one  of  the  two  or  three 
best  normal  schools  in  this  country.  It  yearly  enrolls  nearly  a  thousand 
students,  and  its  great  greenstone  buildings  are  undoubtedly  the  finest  nor- 
mal school  buildings  anywhere.  The  public  schools  have  very  fine  buildings, 
and  are  most  efficiently  managed  and  taught,  and  there  are  al;^>  excellent 
private  schools.  The  leading  religious  denominations  all  have  strong 
churches  here,  and  the  town  Is  remarkably  moral,  temperate,  and  well  gov- 
erned. An  electric  railway,  superbly  equipped  and  admirably  managed,  car- 
ries passengers  all  over  town  aad  out  to  the  delightful  country  along  the 
historic  Brandywine.  At  night  the  streets  are  brilliant  with  electric  lights, 
but  a  rival  gas  company  not  only  competes  with  electricity  in  private  light- 
ing, thus  keeping  down  the  cost  of  either,  but  furnishes  that  latest  of  luxu- 
ries, fuel  gas,  at  moderate  cost.  A  beautiful  new  assembly  building,  and 
an  older  but  commodious  opera  house,  are  wholesome  rivals  in  bringing 
numerous  lectures  and  other  entertainments  to  the  town,  and  a  fine  public 
library  welcomes  all  who  will  use  It.  Surrounded  by  an  agricultural  country 
that  Schuyler  Coif  ax  pronounced  the  finest  in  the  United  States,  West  Ches- 
ter has.  of  course,  the  best  of  markets,  and  its  stores  of  all  kinds  are  well 
stocked  with  the  necessaries  and  the  luxuries  of  life.  The  whole  town  is 
tastefully  laid  out ;  it  is  everywhere  well  built,  and  its  newer  portions  hand- 
somely so,  while  the  delightful  shade  of  its  streets  and  its  well-trimmed 
lawns  are  a  pleasure  to  all  who  see  them,  and  the  surroundings  of  West 
Chester  are  as  attractive  as  the  charming  **  little  city  "  itself.  Drives  as  full 
of  historic  interest  as  of  natural  beauty  lead  along  the  banks  of  Brandywine 
and  to  the  famous  Revolutionary  battlefield  of  the  same  name,  or  in  the 
other  direction  to  Paoll,  and  through  beautiful  Chester  Valley  to  Valley 
Forore.  In  this  direction  lie  the  Kennett  and  the  Cedaroroft  of  Bayard 
Taylor ;  in  that,  the  birth-place  and  early  home  of  Thos.  Buchanan  Reed.  And 
all  about  the  rolling  land  and  beautiful  knolls  seem  to  have  been  expressly 

Flanned  for  the  handsome  homes  and  villas  now  beginning  to  occupy  them, 
n  fact,  one  may  have  here  all  the  advantages  both  of  city  and  country  life, 
and  the  astonishing  part  of  it  is  that  real  estate,  improved  and  unimproved, 
still  eel  Is  at  singular<y  low  prices.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  lots  and  homes  in 
these  surroundings,  and  with  all  these  advantages,  can  be  bought  right  here 
for  much  less  than  in  the  new  and  raw  communities  of  the  West  and  South, 
and  less  even  than  oftentimes  right  out  in  the  country.  But  this  will  be  but 
for  a  short  time  now.  Already  the  tide  of  emigration  from  Philadelphia 
has  reached  our  borders,  and  soon  there  will  be  the  same  remarkable  in- 
crease in  the  values  of  real  estate  here  as  there  has  been  elsewhere  about  the 
great  cities. 

Although  West  Chester  offers  perhaps  its  greatest  advantages  as  a 
residence  town,  yet  its  advantages  for  business  enterprises  are  not  small. 
It  is  probably  tne  richest  town  per  capita  in  Pennsylvania,  the  capital  and 
deposits  of  its  banks  and  trust  companies  exceeding  $3,000,000^  and  its  people 
are  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  legitimate  investments.  While  the  cheap- 
ness of  its  real  estate,  its  railroad  facilities,  and  all  the  advantages  above 
enumerated,  are  equally  favorable  to  business  enterprises,  and  whether  you 
seek  a  home  or  a  business  opening,  before  going  away  to  the  West  or  the 
Bouth,  drop  a  postal  card  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  for  a  full  and  interesting  description  of  the  town,  or,  better, 
come  and  see  it  for  yourself.  t 


! 


*  WILLUMSPORT  IS  IN  IT. 


IN   WHAT? 


In  Northern  Central  Pennsylvania.    It  is  the  metropolis  thereof. 

While  other  towns  have  been  subject  to  general  depression  and  lethaiv7 
the  past  year,  Williamsport  has  been  forging  ahead.  The  year  has  been 
marked  by  nnasnai  building  activity  and  the  acquisition  of  important  in- 
dustries comprehending  the  inveptment  of  upwards  of  a  million  of  money, 
and  this  money  furnished  bv  Wii^.  imsport*s  own  people.  There  are  musn- 
room  growths  ^there  are  industrial  developments  fostered  by  outside  capital : 
the  OTOwth  of  Williamsport  has  not  been  such. 

Probably  no  better  earnest  of  a  citv's  real  advantages  for  the  investment 
of  capital  could  be  secured  than  the  fact  that  its  own  people  are  investing; 
their  money  more  larfrely  in  its  business  and  manufactures,  enlarging  and 
strengthening  the  old  businesses  and  manufactures  as  well  as  reaching  out 
for  the  new  ;  nence  Williamsport  can  go  out  to  strangers,  assuring  them  of 
its  great  facilities  for  the  manufacturer,  with  the  right  to  exact  from  them 
conndence  in  what  It  has  to  say,  based  on  what  it  is  doing  itself. 

FACILITIES. 

Williamsport  affords  facilities  for  diversified  manufacturing  that  no 
other  city  in  the  East  possesses.  It  is  at  the  gateways  of  hard  coal  and  soft 
coal  and  coke,  being  within  67  miles  of  the  former,  45  miles  from  the  latter, 
while  pig  iron  can  be  had  within  65  miles  and  bar  iron  within  30  miles. 
Wood,  fire-brick,  clay,  stone  and  builders*  and  manufacturers*  material  are 
here  in  profusion  and  inexhaustible. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Within  a  radius  of  two  miles  Williamsport  has  apopulation  of  35,000 
people.  The  value  of  products  in  1891  was  about  98,000,000,  and  over  5,000 
hands  were  employed  in  manufactures.  Her  manufactures  include  rubber 
goods,  boots  and  shoes,  suspenders,  wood  and  paper  boxes,  braid  works. 
Backus  heater  works,  Demorest  sewing  machines,  furniture,  lumber,  iron, 
nails,  sandpaper,  suspender  hardware,  wire  rope,  bit  brace  works,  wire 
staples,  harness  loops.  If  ither  of  all  kinds  for  the  home  market  and  export, 
flour,  paint,  emery  wheels,  wood-working  machines,  opera  chairs,  saws, 
carriages,  etc.  She  is  the  leading  manufacturing  city  in  tne  East  of  lumber, 
furniture  and  suspenders. 

ADVANTAGES. 

The  people  are  progressive.  They  want  people  who  have  capital  to  know 
^  it— to  come  here  and  mingle  with  them  and  bring  some  progressiveness 

I    ^1  along.    (If  anything,  a  little  more  progressiveness  than  capital  is  preferred.) 

V  l-v   't  Williamsport  is  a  beautiful  city  to  live  in  ;  water  from  mountain  streams— 

.  I   '^     1  none  purer  in  the  world  ^  climate  delijo^btful ;  death  rate  lower  than  any  city 

'*  within  a  radius  of  oGO  miles.    Area,  eight  miles  long,  one  mile  wide.    Beau- 

i„       .  tiful  drives;  wide  streets;  public  parks.    Height  above  the  sea,  510  feet. 

/J   N  i  The  city  lies  between  hills  and  mountains,  on  the  Susquehanna  Kiver.    It 

iK    if-.  has  eight  banks,  excellent  public  schools  and  high  school,  a  seminary  and 

•   W'  private  schools,  an  efficient  paid  fire  department,  electric  street  railroads,  a 

J   S  j  f  225,000  federal  post-office  and  court  house,  a  gas  plant,  two  electric  lignt 

plants,  arc  and  incandescent;  a  steam  heating  plant  reaching  business 
nouses  and  residences  all  over  the  city :  game  and  fish  (deer,  bear,  part- 
ridges, wild  turkeys,  ducks,  pheasants,  squirrel,  bass  and  brook  trout)  within 
five  miles  in  every  direction  ;  large,  spacious,  modem  hotels ;  a  hospital 
built  by  the  State ;  two  theatres,  and  the  centre  and  market  of  a  large 
agricultural  and  tobacco-growing  territory,  making  the  food  supply  unlim- 
I  ited,  at  hand  and  cheap. 


RAILROADS. 


^  ,  Williamsport  is  the  leading  railroad  centre  of  the  middle  portion  of 

«  J ;  I  Northern  Pennsylvania.    It  has  six  railroads  and  is  the  terminus  of  the 

i^«f  Philadelphia  &  Keading.    The  railroads  are  the  Philadelphia  &  Erie,  the 

!.r  j  Northern  Central,  the  Fall  Brook,  the  Beech  Creek,  the  Williamsport  Sc 

'    i  J    J  North  Branch,  and  the  Reading.    We  are  six  hours*  ride  from  Philadelphia, 

k    ['■  ]  eight  hours  from  New  York,  eight  hours  and  a  half  from  Pittsburg,  eight 

1  ,^  hours  and  a  half  from  Buffalo  and  the  lakes.    Two  new  railroads  contem- 

,;- <  ^  plated  are  the  Blnghamton  Sc  Williamsport  (from  Binghamton,  N.  Y.)  and 

>|ji  I  the  Wilkes  Barre  &  Western.    The  latter  is  partly  built  and  building.    A 

'^   I  link  of  four  miles  is  also  now  building  from  toe  northern  terminus  of  the 

Williamsport  Sc  North  Branch  Railroad  to  connect  that  line  with  the  Lehigh 

Valley  Railroad. 


I 

I.,  Correspondence  is  solicited.    Information  gladly  given. 

M|.  j  NVB.  BuBB, 


Secretary  Board  of  Trade, 

^'JkJAsbOTLaxjort.  Fa, 
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HARRISBURG.  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Harbisburo  is  a  city  of  39,385  inhabitants,  according  to  the  late  census, 
divided  into  9,873  families  and  parts  of  families.  Her  mechanics,  artisans, 
professional,  and  laboring:  classes  are  a  pushing,  thrifty,  industrious,  and 
contented  population,  and  a  great  number  own  their  homes  and  other  real 
estate. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  towns,  villages,  post-offices,  and  railway  stations 
are  located  within  a  circle  of  21  miles  of  Harrisburg,  a  sure  source  of  com- 
mercial importance  to  her  538  retail  dealers. 

Eight  prominent  railways  diverge  from  this  city ;  her  facilities  of  travel, 
of  shipping  to  all  points,  and  as  a  distributing  centre  generally  are  un- 
rivalled. 

The  chairman  of  the  Manufacturers'  (committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
reports  f  10,645,000  already  invested  in  industrial  enterprises  in  and  around 
the  city,  realizing  last  year  a  net  product  of  f  19,139,000,  the  result  of  the 
labor  of  9,116  employees. 

Manufacturing  and  industrial  enterprises  already  of  such  vast  importance 
invite  the  attention  of  the  business  world.  The  great  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company  bounds  her  southern  line  ;  furnaces,  nail  works,  machine  shops, 
iron  works,  foundries,  planing  mills,  stove  works,  hydraulic  cement  and 
pipe  works,  burial  case  factories,  marble  and  granite  works,  flour  and  grist 
mills,  car  shops,  boiler,  nut  and  bolt  works;  wagon,  carriage  and  buggy  shops, 
steam,  heat,  and  electric  light  works ;  agricultural  and  pattern  shops,  gas 
works,  rolling  mills,  wood  turning,  electrotype  plate,  casting,  and  sewer  pipe 
works;  slate,  flint  and  mantel  works;  silk  mills,  hosiery  and  knitting  factories, 
flre-brick  works,  brown  stone  works  and  cutting  mills,  brick  yards,  tanner- 
ies, stone  quarries,  potteries,  crystal  ice  manufactory,  paper  box  factories, 
wagon,  wheel,  and  iron  works;  frog  shops,  soap  and  candle  manufactories, 
meat  and  packing  houses,  boot,  shoe,  and  clothing  manufactories;  steel 
wheelbarrow  shops,  spring  bed  and  mattress  factory,  lathe  and  moulding 
works,  book  binderies,  printing  and  publishing  houses,  breweries,  bottling 
works,  bread,  cracker,  cake,  and  biscuit  bakeries;  candy  and  ice  cream  manu- 
factories, distilleries  and  refineries,  coal,  lumber,  sand,  and  stone  yards, 
together  with  hundreds  of  prominent  mercantile,  commercial  and  import- 
ing houses,  wholesale  and  retail,  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions,  circle  and 
penetrate  the  city,  and  she  furnishes  the  finest  hotel  accommodation  to 
make  the  stranger  welcome  within  her  gates. 

Peculiarly  a  city  of  homes,  a  mild,  healthy  climate,  bounded  bv  the  beau- 
tiful Susquehanna  on  the  west,  a  grand  valley  to  the  east,  and  the  tower- 
ing hills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  north,  she  escapes  calamities  to  which 
many  of  her  sister  towns  are  exposed. 

With  a  tax  rate  nominal,  the  absolute  security  of  all  kinds  of  property 
andof  person,  the  great  increase  of  old  and  newly  established  Industries, 
the  large  number  of  buildings  in  course  of  erection,  with  the  rapidly  In- 
creasing value  of  real  estate  in  all  parts  of  the  city  (the  assessed  valuation 
of  whicn  already  amounts  to  $21,095,484\  Harrisburg  presents  an  inviting 
and  attractive  point  for  business  to  locate. 

A  city  government  economically  and  faithfully  administered,  court«i 
measuring  Justice  with  impartial  hand,  banking  facilities  unrivalled  and 
securities  of  the  best;  school  houses,  the  most  approved  and  modem;  edu- 
cation, with  all  necessary  provisions,  and  absolutely  free  to  every  child;  a 
newspaper  press  aggressive,  impartial,  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  city,  and 
ready  to  boom  any  enterprise  which  promises  to  be  to  the  advantage'  of 
Harrisburg;  a  fire  department,  vigilant  and  faithful,  and  a  police  patrol  in 
excellent  working  trim  to  maintam  safety  and  order. 

Police  buildings,  state  capitol,  land  department,  treasurv  building,  ex- 
ecutiye  mansion,  state  arsenal,  armory,  opera  house  ana  public  halls, 
board  of  trade  rooms,  market  nouses,  railroad  stations,  post-offices  and 
postal  facilities,  the  very  best;  churches,  large,  fine,  comfortably  seated 
and  well  patronized;  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Railroad  Men's 
Christian  Association,  Iron  and  Steel  Workers'  Christian  Association, 
fiourlshing;  charitable  institutions:  The  Home  for  the  Friendless,  City 
Hospital  and  Industrial  Home,  well  supported. 

Harrisburg— The  great  railroad  centre,  the  inland  city  of  great  promise. 

Capital  city  of  this  great  commonwealth,  containing  richest  hills  and 
/airest  vallevs  ever  kissed  by  heaven's  sunlight;  we  know  no  superior  in  all 
that  makes  aesirable  a  location  for  manufacturing  and  shipping,  or  a  cits 
for  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  a  home. 
J.  H.  KuBZENKNABS,  Chalnnaxi 


"  BARNWELL,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


The  thrifty  town  of  Barnwell,  thonsb  founded  in  1807.  may  bv  said  to 
have  taken  Its  start  in  the  boslness  world  in  1882,  when  the  Barnwell  Bail- 
road  was  finished.  It  was  then  she  woke  to  life,  energy  and  progress.  It 
was  then  she  breathed  a  new  air;  and  then  her  people  ceased  to  brood  over 
the  ravages  and  desolation  of  war.  For  being  in  the  line  of  Sherman  a 
march  it  was  a  chief  sofferer  in  the  late  unhappy  strife. 

With  the  railroad  came  Col.  Mike  Brown,  the  lightning  financier,  who 
has  made  the  town  the  scene  of  his  operations. 

With  the  aid  of  live  men  he  made  Barnwell  the  business  centre  of  the 
county  and  one  of  the  most  progressive  towns  in  South  Carolina. 

The  Bam  well  R.  R.  (now  Carolina  Midland)  has  been  extended  to  Allen- 
dale, there  having  close  connection  with  Savannah  and  Port  Royal.  Its 
northern  extension  traverses  the  granite  and  kaolin  sections  of  the  State. 
With  a  trunk  line  soon  to  be  built  from  Charleston  to  Augusta,  Barnwell 
will  have  the  best  railroad  facilities  in  South  Carolina.  fVom  it  in  a  few 
hours  one  can  reach  the  coast  or  the  health  resorts  of  North  Carolina.  It  is 
equally  easy  of  access  to  Florida  and  the  South. 

INDU8TRIBB. 

<a)  Barnwell  Oil  and  Fertiliser  Co.  Dr.  N.  F.  Kirkland,  Pres*t.  Mann- 
facturing  cottonseed  oil  and  manipulating  all  kinds  of  fertilisers. 

Capacity  from  5,000  to  10,000  tons  of  seed  per  annum.  Attached  to  it  is 
one  of  the  most  complete  ginneries  in  the  South. 

(6)  Barnwell  Manufacturing  Co.,  Col.  Mike  Brown,  President,  manu- 
factures doorfly  sash,  blinds^  wagons  and  all  kinds  of  wood  work. 

(c)  A  oannmg  factory  (J^^^  established)  has  over  300  acren  planted  Id 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  its  consumption.  The  lands  around  Barnwell  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  truck  farming.  They  will  grow  any  crop  that  can  be 
raised  in  the  United  States,  and  the  mild,  eqnable»climate  favors  a  luxuri- 
ant vegetable  growth. 

id)  An  electric  light  plant  has  been  contracted  for,  and  will  immediate- 
ly be  put  into  operation. 

(€)  The  Carolina  Midland  R  R  last  year  shipped  7,000  bales  of  cotton, 
did  a  thriving  business  in  naval  stores,  and  makes  day  and  night  connection 
with  all  adjoining  roads. 

{/)  Three  first-class  hotels  furnish  the  best  of  Southern  fare  the  year 
round. 

ig)  There  are  over  30  business  houses,  plenty  of  purest  artesian  water, 
paved  streets  and  livery  stables. 

There  are  five  churches,  and  all  the  prominent  benevolent  orders  are 
represented. 

New  buildings  are  going  up  daily. 

BANKS. 

(a)  The  Bank  of  Barnwell,  Gren.  Johnson  Hagood,  Pres*t,  was  estab- 
lished about  five  years  ago,  and  has  a  capital  of  fOO,000. 

(6)  The  Citizens'  Savings  Bank,  Dr.  N.  F.  Kirkland,  Preset ;  Col.  Mike 
Brown,  Vice-Pres't.  First  vear*s  business  showed  a  net  profit  of  IT^^  6y^  of 
which  was  disbursed  as  dividends,  and  the  balance  left  as  undivided  pronts. 

Considering  the  general  financial  stringency,  we  believe  this  is  without 
a  parallel  1 

NEWSPAPERS. 

Barnwell  has  two  wide-awake  papers:  The  Sentinel^  established  in 
ia52,  Mr.  John  I.  Bronson,  editor;  ana  The  People,  under  the  editorial 
management  of  the  genial  Major  Holmes.    Both  are  excellent  journals. 

THE  GRADED  SCHOOL, 

Under  the  management  of  Prof.  James  Henry  Rice,  Jr.,  with  four  able 
assistants,  has  recentj[^  been  enlarged,  and  Is  now  thoroughly  equipped  for 


perfect  school  worfc.  The  school  possesses  a  choice  library,  and  oners  special 
advantages  in  the  '  '     *  ^         ..  ..         », 

and  it«  enrollment  i 


advantages  in  the  languages,  history  and  mathematics.    Tuition  Is  free, 
iisl^. 


IN   GENERAL. 

The  balsamic  odor  of  pine  from  the  near  forest,  its  perfect  situation  for 
drainage,  with  its  great  reaches  of  sand  barrens,  mark  Barnwell  as  a  coming 
health  resort.  It  has  all  the  advantages  to  be  found  in  the  most  favored 
parts  of  South  Carolina.  It  Is  filled  wltn  hospitable  homes,  and  around  its 
social  life  lingers  a  quiet  charm. 

The  Barnwell  Literary  Club  meets  weekly,  and  Is  In  a  flourishing  state. 

TO  SPORTSMEN. 

The  surrounding  forests  contain  deer,  bear,  turkeys  and  ducks,  and  lit- 
erally teem  with  small  game. 

its  numerous  lakes  are  stocked  with  delicious  fish. 

In  truth,  here  Nature  is  lavish  with  her  bounties. 

A  town  possessed  of  these  business  advantages,  enhanced  by  delightful 
climate  ana  unequalled  situation  can  with  pride  throw  open  its  gates  and 
bid  the  woT\d  conie  Vw. 

For  turt\ieT  pait\c\x\Bi3»a.w^3  Xaox  ^AAroa^^ 
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OCALA,  FLORIDA. 


OcALA  bears  the  proud  reputation  of  being  the  chief  city  and  the  county 
seat  of  Marion  Ck>unty,  in  that  loveliest  of  all  States  in  the  Union— Florida. 
It  is  situated  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State,  about  ninety  miles  south 
from  Jacksonville,  and  its  high  elevation  assures  it  pure  and  wholesome  air, 
and  a  thoroughly  natural  drainage.  These  last  two  advantages  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  when  considering  the  town  as  a  place  of  residence. 

The  population  of  Ocala  is  upwards  of  7,000.  This  region  is  noted  as  one 
of  the  largest  orange-producing  sections  of  the  State.  Here,  also,  are 
situated  the  famous  phosphate  mines ;  the  headquarters  of  no  less  than 
nineteen  companies,  representing  an  aggregate  capital  of  128,000,000,  being 
stationed  here.  The  city  Is  most  beautifully  laid  out,  the  streets  being  wide 
and  well  paved  with  lime  rock,  and  the  walks  well  shaded  with  trees.  The 
climate  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  the  summer  temperature  ranging  from  75 
to  97  degrees  Fahr.,  and  that  of  the  winter  between  60  and  09  degrees.  There 
is  nearly  always  a  strong  breeze  blowing,  and  an  important  feature  is  the 
uniformly  cool  and  comfortable  nights. 

In  railroad  facilities  Ocala  is  highly  favored.  Three  important  roads 
now  have  stations  in  the  place,  and  several  others  are  under  process  of  con- 
struction. Communications  north  and  west  is  given  by  the  Florida  South- 
ern Division  of  the  Jacksonville,  Tampa  Sc  Key  West  system,  and  the 
Florida  Central  Sc  Peninsula  Railroad,  while  the  Silver  Springs,  Ocala  Sc 
Gulf  road  starts  direct  from  Ocala  and  traverses  the  phosphate  regions  and 
the  orange  belt.  A  water  route  is  also  furnished  by  the  Ocklawaha  River 
steamers,  which  ply  between  Silver  Springs  and  Palatka,  connecting  with 
the  steamers  on  St.  John's  River. 

As  a  city  of  modern  conveniences*  Ocala  ranks  second  to  none.  One  of 
the  finest  water- works  systems  is  found  here,  and  the  water,  which  is 
remarkably  pure,  has  been  subjected  to  a  critical  examination  by  Dr.  R.  R, 
Snowden,  analytical  chemist,  who  vouches  for  its  excellent  quality.  A  first- 
class  street  railway  runs  through  the  principal  streets,  and  an  electric  light 
company  gives  brilliant  illumination.  Banks,  an  iron  foundry,  saw  and 
planing  mills,  and  numerous  manufactories,  together  with  wholesale  and 
retail  shops  of  all  descriptions,  make  up  the  business  portion  of  the  town. 

Educational  advantages  are  not  lost  sight  of,  the  schools  of  Ocala  being 
well  equipped.  Hotels,  a  public  library,  churches  of  all  leading  denomina- 
tions, efficient  police  and  fire  departments,  an  opera  house,  well-conducted 
and  able  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  serve  to  give  the  population  of  Ocala 
a  living  consciousness  that  they  are  in  no  whit  behind  the  times. 

Five  miles  east  of  the  city  are  located  the  celebrated  Silver  Springs. 
The  chief  spring  forms  a  large,  deep  basin,  from  which  the  waters  flow  and 
run  to  the  Ocklawaha  River.  So  clear  are  the  waters,  that  at  a  depth  of  80 
feet  the  bottom  can  be  distinctly  seen.  These  springs  can  be  reached  from 
Ocala  by  train,  or  by  a  most  delightful  drive  through  a  region  of  almost 
tropical  splendor. 

The  future  of  Ocala  is  well  assured.  Invention  and  enterprise  are  march- 
ing on  hand,  in  hand,  and  success  is  seen,  as  the  result,  in  all  quarters. 
Few  places  offer  more  tempting  advantages  to  the  settler  or  home  seeker, 
farmer  or  fruit  grower.  A  visit  to  Ocala  will  well  repay  any  one,  and  an 
investment  made  at  the  present  time  in  land  or  manufactory  will  yield  a 
monificent  return.  r^]r> 

Digitized  by  VJi^OQLC 


8*  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Situated  in  the  soathem  p  irt  of  Chaataaqoa  Coonty,  1,400  feet  abore 
tidewater,  in  the  midst  of  a  prolific  dairy  and  farming  coontrr.  is  James- 
town, one  of  tlie  handsomest  and  moet  proeperona  of  the  smaller  cities  of 
the  Empire  State.  Long  a  quiet  ooantry  Yillage,  it  has  of  late  years 
sprang  into  prominence  as  a  manufacturing  centre,  and  this  circumstance 
has  given  it  a  phenomenal  growth.  It  is  located  midway  between  New 
Tori  and  Chicago  and  seventy  miles  from  Buffalo.  The  famous  Chau- 
tauqua Lake,  with  its  numerous  resorts,  is  but  five  miles  away  and  ac- 
cessible by  boat,  steam  and  electric  cars.  Since  1880  Jamestown  has  more 
than  doubled  its  population  and  the  recent  State  census  indicates  a  growth 
of  fifteen  per  cent,  in  a  year  and  a  half,  a  greater  wealth  than  can  be  found 
elsewhere  in  the  commonwealth. 

What  has  caused  this  remarkable  increase,  which  has  only  a  parallel 
in  Western  towns  ?  The  answer  may  be  found  in  the  public  spirit  of  the 
citizens,  who  have  welcomed  new  enterprises,  at  the  same  time  not  forget- 
ting that  home  projects  are  worthy  fostering  care.  The  population  is  made 
up  of  a  thrifty  class,  who  take  pride  in  their  town,  have  faith  in  its  future 
and  invest  their  earnings  at  home.    The  State  census  of  the  present  year 

E laced  the  number  of  inbabitaDts  at  18,617,  and  at  this  rate  the  population 
1 1900  will  be  over  35,000.    In  fact,  Jamestown  seems  to  be  only  starting 
in  as  a  manufacturing  city. 

Jamestown's  manufactories  are  varied,  and  enjoy  great  proeperity. 
The  brand  "Jamestown"  is  in  many  lines  of  goods  a  guarantee  of  their 
excellence.  There  are  150  manufactories,  producing  textile  fabrics,  silk 
plush,  boots  and  shoes,  furniture,  edge  tools,  pianoe,  and  a  variety  of  prod- 
ucts, making  a  total  output  of  fully  seven  miUion  dollars  a  year.  Over  five 
thousand  operatives  are  given  emplovment.  During  1800  or  1801  there  was 
not  one  failure  in  manufacturing  circles  in  the  city. 

The  city  is  the  natural  distributing  centre  of  supplies  for  the  lake  re- 
sorts, including  the  world-renowned  assembly  grounds,  a  summer  city  of 
many  hundreds  of  cottages,  which  swarm  with  a  great  population  during 
the  summer  months.  There  are  also  Point  Chautauqua,  Lakewood,  Green- 
hurst,  Bemus,  and  others  of  minor  importance,  but  all  assisting  in  caring 
for  an  immense  transient  traffic.  The  city's  mercantile  business  which  is 
benefitted  by  this  tide  aggregates  three  and  one  half  millions  a  year. 

The  railroad  facilities  are  supplied  by  the  Erie  main  line,  the  D.,  A.,  V. 
&  P.  ( Vanderbilt  system),  the  B.  &  S.  W.  Yoranch  of  the  Erie),  and  the  C.  L. 
railroads,  the  latter  connecting  with  the  Pennsvlvania  s^^stem.  In  the  way 
of  local  traosportation  the  city  has  one  of  the  nnest  equipped  lines  of  elec- 
tric street  railway  in  the  country.  There  are  about  twenty  miles  of  track 
running  to  points  in  the  vicinity,  with  thirty-four  cars,  mostly  of  handsome 
vestlbuled  pattern,  heated  by  stoves  or  electricity.  The  cost  of  the  road 
and  oquipmeut  was  $300,000,  and  its  bonded  indebtedness  is  $25,000.  The 
electric  railway  has  had  the  effect  of  throwing  cheap  land  for  home  builders 
into  the  market,  while  the  fares  are  low  and  the  accommodations  the  b^t. 

In  Jamestown  fully  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  own  their 
homes.  There  is  every  inducement  for  the  toiler,  no  matter  how  humble,  to 
shelter  his  family  beneath  his  own  roof-tree.  The  building  associations,  of 
which  there  are  several,  have  a  large  hand  in  bringing  this  about.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  stated  that  the  city  enjoys  remarkable  freedom  from 
strikes  or  labor  disturbances  of  any  kind.  Employer  and  employee  are  on 
good  terms.  These  square  miles  of  homes  belonging  to  the  toilers  give  the 
labor  element  stabilitv,  dignity  and  conservatism.  Every  man  feels  a  vital 
interest  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  place. 

The  schools  are  a  source  of  much  pride  to  the  citizens.  Here  is  where 
manual  training  was  born,  and  which  has  now  found  lodgement  in  so  many 
public  schools.  Jamestown  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  the  school  savings- 
Sank  system.  The  next  school  year  will  see  free  text  books  supplied,  thus  mak- 
ing education  perfectly  free.  The  valuation  of  school  property  is  |221. 000. 
The  number  of  teachers  employed  is  83 ;  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age  in  1891  was  4,079,  an  inci-ease  of  nearly  60  per  cent,  in  six  years. 

The  city  has  twelve  church  organizations  and  a  number  of  fine  church 
ediOces.  The  valuation  of  this  kind  of  property  is  $350,000.  A  memorial 
church,  to  cost  at  least  $130,000,  is  to  be  built  this  year.  There  is  an  en- 
dowed free  public  library,  with  a  gallery  of  fine  arts  and  property  to  the 
value  of  $22o,000.  Fine  business  blocks  and  residences  abound.  The  stores 
will  compare  with  those  of  more  pretentious  places.  Natural  gas  is  used  for 
fuel  almost  universally.  Very  much  has  been  done  for  Jamestown  by  its 
banks.  There  are  five  of  these  institutions,  whose  policy  is  and  has  t)een  to 
foster  worthy  enterprises  in  every  legitimate  way. 

The  city  is  well  bupplied  with  newspapers,  there  being  nine  published 
here  (dailies  and  weeklies),  the  oldest  of  which.  The  Journcd,  receives  the 
United  Press  dispatches. 

With  these  special  advantages,  added  to  municipal  electric  lights  on 
every  street,  a  full  supply  of  the  purest  water  from  artesian  wells,  an  ad- 
mirable fire  department,  a  bondea  debt  of  onlv  $30,000,  low  taxeaand  insur- 
ance, a  health-giving  climate,  the  proximity  of  the  lake  with  low  fares  on  a 
fine  fieet,  a  gemaV  an^  ^xkt^n^tv&lTi^  v^ople^  Jamestown  cordially  invitea  th< 
manufactureT,  tneYiom^-aft«iV«  «bxA>[i«a\\.>[i-%,feOiKt. 
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WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE.  ** 


The  City  of  WllmlDgton.  the  metropolia  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  con- 
taining about  64,000  inhabitants,  is  one  of  the  most  delightfully  situated 
citiesof  the  United  States  and  affords  to  manufacturers  and  others,  desir- 
ing to  engage  in  business,  facilities  that  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  difficult 
to  equal  by  any  other  city  of  the  Union. 

Lying  between  two  navigable  rivers,  or  rather  both  rivers  running 
through  her  limits,  the  Brand ywine  near  the  northern  and  the  Christiana 
(which  has  been  appropriately  called  the  Clyde  of  America,  as  some  of  the 
largest  and  best  iron  steamships  and  sailing  vessels  now  afloat  have  been 
built  by  the  enterprising  firms  located  on  its  banks)  near  its  southern  limit, 
both  having  a  common  outlet  to  tbe  malestic  Delaware  River  on  which  the 
city  fronts,  and  to  which  a  splendid  road  has  lately  been  completed,  Wilming- 
ton affords  to  persons  of  enterprise  who  desire  to  locate  all  the  facilities  of 
its  larger  neighbors,  without  the  burdensome  taxation  imposed  by  them. 

This  city  has  become  what  might  be  called  a  railroad  centre,  the  Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington  &  Baltimore,  the  Baltimore  &  Philadelphia,  the 
Delaware  Railroad  (connecting  it  with  all  points  on  tbe  peninsula  between 
tbe  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays,  and  with  the  Southern  States,  via  Nor- 
folk, Va.),  and  the  Wilmington  &  Northern  Railroad  pass  through  the 
manufacturing  district  on  the  northern,  southern,  eastern  and  western 
limits  of  the  city>  aggre^jcating  nearly  500  arrivals  and  departures  every  24 
hours,  which  together  with  its  water  advantages  afford  facilities  for  trans- 
portion  and  exportation  that  cannot  be  excelled. 

The  stretch  of  land  lying  between  the  built-up  portion  of  the  city  and 
the  river  front  on  the  Delaware  presents  the  most  admirable  sites  for  manu- 
facturing establishments,  and  is  subject  to  little  or  no  taxation  owing  to 
special  legislation  regardmg  those  lands. 

The  city  proper  is  admirably  drained,  both  by  natural  as  well  as  the 
most  approved  system  of  sewerage,  that  is  being  rapidly  extended,  which, 
coupled  with  its  pure  and  abundant  water  supply,  makes  it  one  of  the 
healthiest  cities  on  the  continent. 

The  electric  street  car  system  has  been  introduced  to  supersede  the 
horse  car,  and  is  being  extended  to  accommodate  the  pressing  demands  of 
its  people,  who  enjov  the  blessings  of  rapid  transit  in  its  full  sense. 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds  are  represented  in  this  busy  city.  Among 
those  may  be  mentioned  iron  shipbuilding  of  all  classes,  sailing  vessels  (3 
all  descriptions,  rolling  mills,  paper  mills,  cotton  mills,  flour  mills,  machine 
shops,  car  works,  morocco  and  leather  factories,  carriage  works,  glass 
works,  foundries,  fibre  works,  dental  works,  etc. 

Skilled  labor  is  well  paid,  and  the  demand  for  it  increases  each  year. 

A  large  number  of  the  mechanics  and  laboring  men  own  their  houses, 
and  can  tnerefore  be  relied  upon  as  steady  men,  who  are  not  going  and 
coming  as  their  fancy  dictates. 

Rents  are  comparatively  low,  and  the  comfort  that  pervades  the  home 
of  the  mechanic  and  laboring  man  is  proverbial,  their  homes  being  well 
located,  with  plenty  of  room,  besides  having  the  aidvantages  of  the  best  sys- 
tem of  free  education  for  their  children. 

There  is  a  large  surplus  of  female  labor  unemployed,  as  there  must  nec- 
essarily be  in  a  city  like  Wilmington,  equal  to  any  demand  that  may  be 
made  upon  it.  ready  and  anxious  for  employment  at  any  business  suited  to 
their  sex,  if  the  opportunity  is  afforded. 

The  banking  system  of  the  city  is  perfect,  its  banks  and  saving  institu- 
tions ranking  A  No.  1  all  ov^r  the  world. 

Its  hotels  are  conducted  in  a  first-class  manner,  and  the  travelling  public 
can  find  all  the  comforts  of  home. 

Churches  of  all  denominations  are  numerous,  and  their  edifices  of  wor- 
ship are  of  the  most  imposing  character. 

The  urban  and  suburban  sites  for  private  residences  are  magnificent, 
being  located  on  an  elevation  affording  the  grandest  views  imaginable  and 
extending  as  far  as  the  human  eye  can  reach. 

This  portion  of  the  city  is  being  rapid Iv  improved  by  the  enterprising 
builders  and  wealthy  citizens,  who  are  building  first-class  residences  of  an 
styles  of  architecture,  ancient  and  modem,  adding  greatly  to  the  natural 
beauties  of  those  sections. 

The  Wilmington  Board  of  Trade,  composed  of  the  most  infiuential  busi- 
ness men,  representing  nearlv  all  branches  of  industry,  seeing  the  oppor- 
tunities and  advantages,  botn  natural  and  artificial,  which  their  city  pos- 
sesses, have  organized  a  company  known  as  the  Wilmington  Industrial  Im- 
provement Company  to  still  further  increase  its  rapidly  increasing  business 
by  affording  assistance  of  no  mean  character  to  those  who  will  avail  theai- 
selves  of  the  opportunities  and  advantages  mentioned. 

Communications  addressed  to  Anson  Maher,  Secretary  of  the  Wilmington    t 
Industrial  Improvement  Company,  Wilmington,  Del.,  will  receiv#^^^9^^Q[C 
attention,  and  all  information  desired  will  be  cheerfully  given.  o 


LYNN,  MASS. 


Few  towns  in  the  United  States  poeseM  greater  historic  interest  than 
Lynn.  To  learn  its  age  one  must  go  back  to  the  early  times  of  1628,  a  period 
when  Massachosetts  was  alike  the  home  of  the  colonist  and  the  savage ; 
when,  where  now  stretch  well-tilled  farms  and  thriving  bosiness  thorongh- 
fares,  prowled  the  wild  denizens  of  the  forest,  and  men  rose  up  at  mom  not 
quite  certain  that  ere  eventide  they  would  be  called  upon  to  lay  down  life 
and  all  they  held  dear  in  defence  of  loved  ones  against  a  crafty  foe.  A  time 
of  struggle  and  fear  and  strife,  and  yet  out  of  it  has  arisen,  and  stands  to- 
day, one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  prosperous  towns  on  the  New  England 
coast.  It  is  not  often  referred  to,  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  settlement  of 
Lynn  antedates  that  of  Boston  by  nearly  a  year. 

The  population  of  Lynn  is  not  far  from  60,000.  A  better  or  more  thrifty 
class  of  folk  it  would  be  difficult  to  equal  in  any  city.  Shrewd  business  men, 
wide-awake  capitalists,  skilled  artisans  and  machinists,  make  up  the  vast 
bulk  of  her  citizens.  A  leading  characteristic  of  the  civic  life  of  Lvnn  is  that 
she  values  most  those  things  which  her  domestic  industry  and  skill  have 
achieved. 

The  great  industry  of  Lynn  Is  the  manufacture  of  shoes.  These  are 
world  renowned.  A  glance  ac  the  vast  proportions  to  which  this  branch  of 
trade  has  grown  is  not  uninteresting.  As  early  as  1810  there  was  an  annual 
product  of  over  1,000,000  pairs,  which  in  1875  had  risen  to  the  respectable 
figure  of  10,000,000.  Adjunctive  industries  kept  pace  with  this,  and  on  every 
hand  morocco  and  tanning  factories  sprang  into  existence.  Before  the  great 
fire  of  November  28, 1889,  an  army  of  10,700  people  were  drawing  in  wages 
from  the  shoe  factories  alone  a  yearly  sum  of  $5,000,000.  The  conflagration, 
wide-spreading  and  disastrous  as  it  was  at  the  time,  was  but  the  signal  for 
a  new  start  in  the  business  life  of  Lynn.  On  every  hand  was  seen  renewed 
life  and  activity,  till  to-day  twelve  enormous  brick  factories  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  ones,  and  g^ve  employment  both  night  and  day  to  many 
thousand  hands.  A  startling  revolution  was  worked  in  the  trade  of  Lynn 
when  came  the  Thomson- Houston  Electric  Company,  which  not  only  gave 
the  brilliancy  of  day  to  mill  and  factory,  but  flooded  the  streets  of  the  town 
at  night  with  a  light  like  that  of  the  sun. 

A  notable  event  in  the  history  of  the  city  was  the  organization  of  the 
Lynn  Board  of  Trade,  in  November,  1890.  Thus  far  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  her  best  citizens  are  members.  The  result  is  already 
apparent  in  widespread  development  of  all  soand  business  enterprises,  and 
an  increased  valuation  of  all  real  estate  and  personal  property.  The  latest 
figures  show  in  1891  a  total  valuation  of  nearly  $43,000,000,  of  which  upwards 
of  $12,500,000  belongs  to  personal  property,  and  nearly  $33,000,000  is  invested 
in  real  estate.  Surely,  few  towns  of  like  population  can  make  a  better 
showing. 

Never  in  the  history  of  Lynn  was  the  outlook  so  bright  for  the  future  as 
now.  Never  were  her  citizens  so  thoroughly  united  and  resolved  to  further 
andprotectYier  Vtkd\]LAtTl^^audto  make  her  second  to  none  in  the  great 
manufacturliif^  cVtXea  ol  t\i^\STAoxi,  ¥k»:\\\»\ATKa\vXi^^^C^.Vi  ot  Shoes,** 
and  a  laatVng  succasa  to'^eat •  Digitized  by  vjOOQIC 


EVANSVILLE,  INDIANA. 


Thb  city  of  EyansviUe,  first  in  commercial  importance  in  the  State  of 
Indiana,  is  also  the  county  seat  of  Vanderbargh  County,  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  populous  in  the  land.  It  was  incorporated  in  1847,  and  conse- 
quently is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  an  old  and  fast-dying  tovm,  but,  in- 
Atead,  is  full  of  life  and  vigor,  keen  business  zest,  and  energy,  and  is  forging 
ahead  on  the  path  of  financial  stability  with  a  vim  and  growth  other  cities 
may  emulate  with  profit. 

Enterprise  and  progj  ession  are  the  watchwords  of  Evansville.  Its  busi- 
ness history  is  marked  by  a  reputation  of  thorough  promptness  and  integ- 
rity. Her  merchants,  like  the  Romans  of  old,  are  "  honorable  men,"  and  a 
new-comer  in  their  midst  is  speedily  made  aware  of  this  valued  character- 
istic. The  moral  effect  of  all  this  upon  a  population  of  over  65,000,  and  upon 
the  fast  growing  section  of  country  near  by,  cannot  well  be  calculated. 

The  transportation  facilities  of  the  city  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Communication  by  rail  over  the  West  and  Southwestern  railroads  to  all 
portions  of  the  land  may  be  obtained  here,  and  with  freight  and  passenger 
rates  as  low  as  at  any  other  point.  Then,  too,  are  the  steamboat  lines,  ten 
of  which  ply  to  and  from  Evansville  upon  the  Ohio  River,  bringing  up  from 
the  Southern  marts  of  trade  cotton,  tobacco,  molasses,  sugar,  and  rice,  and 
carrying  thither  all  the  difierent  products  and  staples  the  West  can  so 
bounteously  bestow.  Passenger  accommodations  on  most  of  these  steamers 
are  excellent,  and  a  trip  down  or  up  the  Ohio  and  the  "Father  of  Waters'* 
is  an  enjoyable  affair. 

Looked  at  from  one  standpoint  Evansville  is  emphacically  a  city  of  vast 
manufactories.  She  is  the  greatest  hardwood  producer  in  the  wide  world. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  furniture  factories  abound,  and  goods  of  all  styles 
and  grades  are  sent  out  in  large  quantities.  It  is  computed  that  something 
like  four  bundled  manufacturing  plants  find  a  successful  lodgement  in 
Evansville  and  there  is  ample  room  for  more.  A  magnificent  tool  plant  is 
likewise  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  place.  All  these  numerous  works 
give  liberal  wages  to  a  host  of  employees,  and  nowhere  are  the  wage  earners 
a  more  contented  and  prosperous  lot  than  in  Evansville. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  school  system,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  State.  The  civic  fathers  of  Evansville  know  that  education  and 
progress  go  hand  in  hand,  and  her  schools,  public  and  private,  are  of  the 
highest  order.  In  truth,  all  the  accessories  of  a  great  metropolis  are  here. 
Fire  and  police  departments  and  an  efficient  board  of  health,  gas  and  elec- 
tric lighting  for  streets  and  dwellings,  an  electric  railway  in  course  of  con- 
struction, a  first-class  system  of  water-works,  complete  sewerage  and  drain- 
age, banking  facilities  of  the  very  best,  a  superb  public  library,  churches, 
devoted  to  all  shades  of  religious  belief,  a  grand  opera  house,  a  handsome 
custom  house,  a  courthouse  and  a  marine  hospital. 

One  of  the  greatest  aids  to  the  city's  future  progress  is  the  recent  forma- 
tion of  the  Business  Men's  Association,  of  which  Capt.  J.  W.  Wartmann 
has  been  elected  secretary.  The  interests  of  Evansville  are  safe  in  the 
hands  of  its  400  bright  and  capable  members,  and  subjects  of  public  welfare 
and  importance  will  he  ably  treated  at  their  hands.  The  Secretary  will  be 
happy  to  answer  inquiries  by  post,  or  to  point  out  to  visitors  the  manifold  > 
advantages  Evansville  holds  for  all  who  come,  be  he  laborer  or  capitalist.  ^  ^^ 


"  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON. 


What  most  impreases  itself  on  the  mind  of  a  dweller  in  the  Bastem, 
or  Middle,  or  even  Mississippi  Valley  States,  when  he  makes  his  flxst  trip 
across  the  continent,  is  the  extent  of  the  country.  Yon  cannot  realise  how 
big  America  is  until  you  travel  across  it.  Take  a  map,  and  tou  will  oheerre 
that  much  the  larger  half  of  the  United  States  lies  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Ton  will  see  that  the  States  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  are 
much  larger  than  those  on  the  east  side.  The  State  of  Washington,  for 
instance,  is  more  than  a  third  larger  than  the  State  of  New  Yonc.  It  is 
nearly  twice  as  far  from  St.  Paul  to  Spokane  as  it  is  from  New  York  to 
Chicago ;  and  the  Pacific  coast  is  still  west  from  Spokane,  further  than  it  is 


A  BUSINESS  CORNKR,  SPOKANE. 


from  New  York  to  Washington  City.  Everjrthing  west  of  the  Bockv  Moun- 
tain  range  is  said  to  belong  to  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  nearly  a  thousand 
miles  across  this  Paciflc  coast  country,  from  the  summit  of  the  Rockies, 
near  Helena.  Montana,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Between  the  Rocky  Mountain  range  and  the  Pacific  Coast  lies  a  range 
of  mountains  called  the  Cascades.  Between  these  two  ranges  flows  the 
Columbia,  the  ^ne^t  iWex  oti  tbe  continent.  The  Columbia  drains  the 
basin  between  tbe  B^ock.^  TcvovLXiWwi  T%.ws!e^  «xA  \iXi^  C>«iiJ(adA  range,  litis 
Columbia  RVver  baavn  ^xle^Ti^^  xXiToviifiQ.  ^\i^  ^>/^ed^  ^5^e?5^©^P^  ^«^  "^^ 
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British  Colambia.  and  in  as  distinct  a  geographical  diyiaion  as  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  It  is  six  hundred  miles  across  the  Colambia  River  basin  from 
the  summit  of  the  Rockies  to  the  summit  of  the  Cascades. 

The  leading  characteristics  of  this  great  Columbia  River  basin  are  : 

1.  A  mild  and  equable  climate,  with  moderate  rainfall,  short  winters, 
and  a  bracing  mountain  atmosphere. 

2.  More  numerous  rivers,  streams  and  lakes  than  are  found  anywhere 
else  on  the  continent,  the  water  being  clear,  and  soft,  and  pure,  coming  as 
it  does  from  the  neighboring  ranges  of  mountains,  where,  on  many  of  the 
higher  peaks,  the  snow  Is  carried  the  vear  round. 

3.  The  soil  is  of  unparalleled  fertility,  producing  everything,  in  abund- 
ance and  with  certainty,  that  grows  in  America  except  cotton,  oranges, 
lemons  atid  figs. 

4.  Mineral  deposits  of  vast  extent  and  richness  ;  the  production  of  lead, 
iron,  silver  and  gold  amounting  to  $12,000,000  in  1891,  with  prospects  of  a 
great  increase  for  1892. 

5.  Timber  and  coal  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity. 


mOH  SOHOOU  SPOKANB. 

These  are  the  attributes  upon  which  we  depend  for  the  making  of  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  a  veritable  empire,  not  only  in  extent,  but  in  actual 
prasperity,  wealth  and  influence. 

The  argument  for  Spokane  is  that  it  is  the  mistress  of  the  Columbia 
River  Basin.  We  claim  there  is  as  much  of  a  logical  necessity  for  Spokane 
as  there  is  for  the  existence  of  Chicago,  or  Denver,  or  Salt  Laice,  or  Minne- 
apolis. All  these  cities  have  grown  perforce  of  the  conditions  which  they 
are  s'lrrounded.  Kach  one  of  them  became  a  commercial  necessity  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  their  adjacent  country.  Spokane  occupies  the 
central  and  commanding  positioi^  of  the  Columbia  River  Banin.  Ta- 
coma  and  Seattle,  the  other  leading  cities  of  the  State  of  Washington,  arc 
40J  miles  farther  wast,  across  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains,  and  in  the 
Puzec  Sound  Basin.  Portland,  the  Oregon  metropolis,  is  600  miles  to  the 
southwest,  in  the  valley  of  the  Willamette. 

No  railroad   from  the  Eastern  side  of  the  continent  had    crossed  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  in  1880.    Spokane  was  then  a  village  of   a  few  hun- 
dred inhabitants.    The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  came  alone^   and  ^«s^ 
completed  to  Puget  Sound  in  1884.    Then  a  period  ol  ^aiiexsx^^  ^gcn^>;^ 
set  in,  and  has  continued  to  this  hour.    Spokane  Kse'w  V.o  "V^^^i^K^  v^^'V'^^^^^ 
in  i6S».     The  Union  Paciflo  Bailroad  nrWm  Va  'i3«  \  VYi^  c^\.i  iE^ensi%  xk^  ^J^ 
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18,000.  When  the  government  oensna  wan  taken  in  Jnne,  1800,  the  popnUi' 
don  had  grown  nearly  to  25,000.  In  1802  it  is  estimated  at  32,000.  Connec- 
tion with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  was  established  in  1880  by  the 
Spokane  &  Northern  Railroad,  and  the  Columbia  River.  In  Febmary  of 
the  present  year  a  right  of  way  through  the  city,  at  a  cost  of  half  a  million 
dollars,  was  given  to  the  Great  Northern  Railroad;  the  latest,  and  in  many 
respects  the  Kreatest  of  transoontinental  roads.  When  Mr.  Jas.  J.  Hill,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Great  Northern  came  to  Spokane  to  see  the  people  and  arrange 
for  the  coming  in  of  his  road,  he  met  them  in  the  Auditorium  and  made  a 
memorable  speech,  in  which  he,  among  other  things,  said: 

*'  If  we  come  here  it  must  be  in  such  a  way  that  our  whole  business  will 
be  on  as  good  a  basis  as  a  liberal  expenditure  of  money  will  secure.    As  far 


REVIEW  BUILDING. 

as  we  have  gone  we  have  succeeded  in  building  a  railroad  that  is  capable  of 
carrying  a  greater  tonnage  and  of  doing  a  greater  business  than  any  trans- 
continental road  that  has  yet  been  built,  or  ever  will  be  built,  I  believe, 
hereafter. What  we  desire  to  do  is  to  build  in  here  on  a  per- 
manent mmIs.  To  do  this  we  must  cross  your  streets  either  above  or  below 
grade.  To-day  this  is  not  so  important,  but  it  will  be  very  important  when 
yoii  grow  to  a  city  of  100,000.  and  you  must  grow  to  100,000  very  shortlypr 

weshaU  bever^mxicYidVaa.v^oVQXftA.'*    <fir«at  applause.) •'We 

believe  in  gWVns  to  tiVi^  comitrs  t^ito-^^^  ^^YAt^  ^^  ^^ua  \3q(^  \n^raat  rates 
and  the  loweaC^  ptic«a  Vn  0T^«i:\XiaX.V3raA\T«ia\3^«a>>x>\^^S(M^x«9^^ 
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Bible,  bat  flow  as  easily  as  water  down  a  clear  channel If  we 

come  to  Spokane  and  establish  here  yards  and  terminals,  it  follows  that  we 
mast  establish  here  oar  machinery  and  car  shops,  and  with  that  follows  the 
disbarsement  of  $500,000  in  wa^es  alone.** 

The  Great  Northern  Railroad  is  now  being  oonstracted  through  Spokane, 
and  trains  over  that  line  will  be  ranning  into  the  city  from  Chicago  and  the 
Bast  by  Jane  1.  Spokane  will  then  possess  three  transcontinental  roads 
and  a  connection  with  the  foarth.  In  addition  to  these  we  have  locil  roads 
that  cover  all  the  adjacent  territory,  making  this  point  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant railroad  centre,  not  only  in  the  Colambia  River  basin,  bat  west  of 
the  Rocky  Moantains.  These  have  given  Spokane  a  commercial  sapremacy 
that  corresponds  with  her  seographTcal  position. 

Supplemental  to  this,  if  not  indeed  a  prime  factor,  is  a  water  power 
formed  by  the  falls  of  the  Spokane  River.  These  falls  extend  over  about  a 
half  mile  of  the  river's  coarse  through  the  city,  making  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  beautiful  spectacles  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  This  great 
power  ha^  been  developed  at  the  cost  of  more  than  $1,000,000,  and  is  now 
supplied  at  a  low  rate  to  mills  and  manufacturing  establishments.  The 
water  never  freezes,  and  the  power  is  perpetual.    Milling  is  already  an  in- 
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dustry  of  large  proportions.    The  wheat  yield  In  the  vicinity  of  Spokane 
last  year  reached  15,000,000  bushels. 

Milling  and  smelting  will  probably  be  the  two  great  industries  of  the 
city  in  the  future.  Extensive  smelting  works  have  recently  been  established 
and  a  company,  of  which  Hon.  Warner  Miller,  President  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  Company,  is  at  the  head,  is  now  making  preparations  to  besin  the 
treatment  of  lead,  silver,  and  gold  ores,  which  are  found  near  in  such 
abundance. 

The  commercial  prosperity  and  greatness  of  Spokane  are  now  beyond 
question  :  but  she  has  made  remarkable  progress  also  in  other  directions. 
Her  public  school  system  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country,  and  the  Jenkins 
University,  founded  by  Col.  David  P.  Jenkins,  will  take  a  proud  position 
among  leading  educational  institutions.  Col.  Jenkins  made  an  original  gift 
of  9500,000  in  value.  This  endowment  has  since  been  substantially  increased 
so  that  now  the  University  is  the  wealthiest  on  the  Pacific  coast  with  the 
exception  of  the  Stanford  University  in  California. 

The  population  of  Spokane  is  made  up  of  educated,  intelligent,  refined, 
and  progesslve  people.    Most  of  them  are  from  the  older  States  of  the  Bast. 
They  are  building  up  a  great  city  on  one  of  the  roost  picturesque  and  beauti- 
ful spots  in  Amenca.    It  is  a  city  ol  much  architectural  taste  and  excellence     j 
and  of  every  convenience  known  to  modem  life.    It  has  35  miles  of  electric|Q[^ 
street  car  lines,  the  entire  system  being  moved  by  power  supplied  from  the  o 
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falls  of  therlTor.  Pow«r  from  the  Mine  eoiiree  mns  every  mlU,  erery  tm> 
tory,  every  printing  prees,  and  the  entire  electric  liffhtlns  plant  of  the  city. 
Spokane  is  a  modem  citj  in  every  respect.  It  is  a  charming  place  to  live  in« 
and  to  do  business  in.  Its  climate  is  unexcelled.  The  death  rate  is  the 
lowest  in  the  Union.  In  1801,  there  were  only  832  deaths  out  of  a  population 
of  30,000.  Of  these  deaths  only  17  were  of  a  contagious  or  infections  char- 
acter, 5  from  scarlet  fever.  2  from  diptheria.  and  0  from  measles. 

Business  men  who  have  become  broken  down  and  exhausted  by  the 
enervating  climate  of  the  more  Eastern  States  come  here  and  regain  their 
physical  healthfulness  and  vigor.  The  air  is  inspiring,  buoyant  and  exhil- 
arating. Malaria  is  unknown.  There  are  no  vioient  changes  in  the  weather 
—no  cyclones,  no  blizzards.  On  the  first  of  last  March,  when  the  whole 
country  from  Bismarck  to  New  York  was  locked  in  icy  fetters,  and  blizzards 
were  holding  high  carnival,  the  butter-cups  were  blooming  at  Spokane  and 
the  air  had  toe  warmth  and  balminessof  genuine  spring. 

Ton  can  reach  Spokane  from  the  Bast  by  the  Great  Northern,  the 
Northern  Pacific,  the  Union  Pacific,  or  the  Canadian  Pacific.  Come  out 
and  see  us  this  summer  and  discover  all  these  beautiful  truths  for  yourself. 
For  an  V  additional  particulars,  for  commercial  reporis,  facts  about  agricul- 
ture, fruit  growing,  dairying,  gardening,  mining,  manufacturing,  or  any 
line  of  business,  address  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


WASHINaTON    NATIONAL   BANK. 

One  of  the  leading  financial  institutions  of  the  city  is  the  Washington 
National  Bank,  located  comer  of  Howard  and  Sprague  Streets. 

The  President,  Henry  L.  Tilton,  who  is  one  of  the  city*s  leading  citi- 
zens, and  a  large  owner  of  improved  real  estate,  came  here  from  New 
Hampshire,  wbeie  he  is  well  known.  The  Hon.  A.  M.  Cannon,  Vice- 
President,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  northwest,  being  of  necessity  identi- 
fied with  almost  all  enterprises  in  this  section,  is  one  of  the  financial  piers 
of  the  city. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Groodall,  the  Cashier,  also  came  here  from  New  Hampshire, 
and  in  a  young  man  of  strong  business  qualifications. 

A  banking  business  in  all  its  departments  is  conducted;  special  atten- 
tion given  collection  ;  inquiries  cheerfully  answered. 


CLOUQH    ft    ORAVEa 

Clongh  &  Graves,  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  are  actively  engaged  in  the  real- 
estate  and  investment-brokerage  business;  they  are  well  and  favorably 
known,  both  at  home  and  with  their  extensive  clientage,  which  extends 
through  many  States  of  the  Union. 

Thin  firm  pays  particular  attention  to  the  making  of  investments  for 
non-residents,  and  will  guarantee  investors  8  to  10  per  cent.,  per  annum  on 
first-mortgage  security  on  city  property;  loans  made  on  a  basis  of  40  per 
cent,  of  a  conservative  valuation  of  the  security,  interest  payable  semi- 
annually; both  principal  and  interest  payable  in  gold.  Or  if  you  want  to 
make  temporary  investments  in  8  per  cent,  city  warrants,  write  them  for 
particulant. 

FlefercnceH :  First  National  Bank,  Bank  of  Spokane  Falls,  Old  National 
Bank,  and  others  upon  application. 


U 


A  FIRM  SELLING  33.000,000  LBS.  ANNUALLY. 

Only  of  late  years  the  use  of  chocolate  as  a  beverage  has  been  introduced 
in  America;  this,  however,  to  a  small  extent  only,  but  if  the  minority  of 
the  public  would  penetrate  the  fact  that  using  chocolate  is  as  beneficial  to 
the  health  as  tea  and  coffee  is  injurious,  how  many  dyspepsia  sufferers  would 
be  relieved  ! 

The  most  popular  chocolate  all  over  the  universe  is  unquestionably 
CHOCOLAT  MENIER. 

To  form  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  immensely  wealthy  firm,  it 
must  be  said  that  huge  territories,  covered  by  cocoa  plantations  and  rail- 
roads, are  their  own,  as  well  as  sugar  refineries,  and  a  fieet  of  steamers,  etc 

They  c\a\m  and  de^xve  Wi^  \AX\^  ol— I*ABGEST  FACTORY  IN  THE 
WORLiD.  Digitized  by  ^^JKJKJW  l\^ 
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Baby's  Blood  Skin  and  Sealp 

Cleansed  Purified  and  Beautified 

Of  Every  Humor  Eruption  and  Disease 

By  the  Cutlcura  Remedies  when  the  best  phy- 
sicians, hospitals,  and  all  other  remedies  and  methods 
of  treatment  fail.  They  afford  immediale  relief  in  the 
most  torturing  of  Itching,  and  Burning  Eczemas,  and 
other  itching,  scaly,  crusted  and  blotchy  skin  and 
scalp  djpeases,  permit  rest  and  sleep,  and  point  to  a  per- 
manent and  economical  (because  most  speedy)  cure. 


CUTICURA 


The  great  skin  cure,  and  Cuticura  Soap,  an  ex- 
quisite skin  purifier  and  beautifier,  externally,  instantly 
allay  the  most  intense  itching,  burning  and  inflamma- 
tion, soothe  and  heal  raw  and  irritated  surfaces,  clear 
the  skin  and  scalp  of  cnists  and  scales,  and  restore  the 
hair,  while  Cuticura  Resolvent,  the  new  blood 

and  skin  purifier  and  greatest  of  humor  remedies,  cleanses  the  blood  of  all  impurities  and 

hereditary  elements,  and  thus  removes  the  cause. 

«9-**ALL  ABOUT  THB  Blood,  Skin.  SCALP  AND  Hair,*'  64  pa«es,  800  Disoasefl,  50  ninstratlons,  and 

100  TestimoQials.    Mailed  tree  to  any  address.    A  book  of  priceless  Talue. 

CunouRA  Rbmrdibs  are  sold  throoffbont  the  world.   Price,  OimouR4,  50o. ;  Cuticura  Soap,  85c.  ; 

Cuticura  RBdOLYB^rr.  fL    Prepared  by  Pottbr  Drug  &  Chkmioal  Corporation,  Boston. 


Sore  Throat 
Lameness 


5- 


Complaints  ^ 

Rheumatism 

Inflammation 

8oMari«ta<Mr«Mb«ttiM.  Mdnggltto. 
POND'S  EXTBACl|^p^7«t!^^^.rt,Y. 
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Going  Abroad 


MORE  CONVENIENT  than  Letters  of  Credit  or  Circular  Notes,  and  HALF  THE  C 
AVAILABLE   AT  OVER  20,000  PLACES  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australii 
elsewhere. 
TRAVELER'S  SIGNATURE  SECURES  AND  n>ENTIFIE8  HIM. 
CASHED  BY  AN  EXTENDED  LIST  OF  BANKERS. 

EXACT   AMOUNT  IN  FOREIGN  MONET   printed  on  cheque  V 
BE  PAID. 
NO  COMMISSION  OR  DISCOUNTS  whatever. 

PRINCIPAL    HOTELS    RECEITE    THEM    in   settleme 
accounts. 

CHEQUES  ISSUED  for  $10,  $20,  $50  and  $100  each  with  the  Foreign  Equivalents,  l 
quantity,  and  CAN  BE  DIVIDED  among  members  of  a  family  or  party. 

CHEQUES,  RATES,  and  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  can  be  obtained 
ANY  AGK^Tol  tVi<&  A.M.¥^K1CAN  EXPRESS  CO.,  from  Banks  or  Ba 
represeutluf^  U&  t\iTox)L^o\iX>  V\i«t\^TA\M^^\».\ft.%  ^x^^^^^mxajSk^^^  %it;  the 

nrina.1  Office  oi  \.YiftComv««ii  i^^'^^^'**='«*=l'^'*sw'^ 

nCipAl  ^^  "**•'' ^  *^  Digitized  by  VJV^VJV  It 
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SCIENTIFIC    INVESTICATORS  SAY 

i^^  HAMMOND  i^iBI 

"BEST    TYPEWRITING    MACHINE" 

FOR   ALL   PURPOSES. 


SAVE  YOUR 

EYESIGHT ! 

For  Full  Particulars  Interetting  to  All  Typewriter  UtAt%>  fkd^x^xx 

The  HAMMom  TxpcmxA^^  ^^s^v;^ 

44T-449   lAST  SSd   VTMrT,  H1.>H  >tO««..^^S'^ 
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QUINA-LAROCHE 


UROCHE'8  INVIGORATING  TONIC. 

GRAND  NATIONAL  PRIZE  OP  16,600  FRANCI 


CONTAINING 


Peruvian  Bark,  Iron 

AND 

Puni  Catalan  Wine. 

An  expertanoe  of  V  yean  In  experlnMiitil 
anulTBiB,  together  with  the  valiiftble  aid  extand- 
ed  by  the  Aoademy  of  Medieine  in  Parla^hM 
enabled  H.  Laroche  to  extract  the  entire  aotive 
propertiea  of  Feravian  Bark(a  feanlt  not  before 
attained),  and  to  concentrate  them  in  an  eUxir. 
which  poeaeased  in  the  hlffheat  degreeita  reatoiw 
adve  and  invijroratinff  Qualitiea,  free  from  the 
disaffreeable  bittemeaa  of  ordinazy  pz^ere- 
tlona. 

Thia  Invigorating  tonic  is  powerful  in  lH 
effect,  ia  easily  administered,  asaimilatea 
thoronghly  and  quickly  with  the  gaatrio  Julcee. 
without  derauKlng  the  action  of  theatomaoh. 

Iron  and  Oinchona  are  the  moat  powerful 
weaiKma  employed  in  the  art  of  curing;  Iron  Ifl 
the  principle  of  our  blood,  and  forma  ita  force 
and  richneaa.  Cinchona  afforda  life  to  the 
or^ana  and  activity  to  their  f  unctiooa. 


Bndoned  by  the  MedScal  F 
Hit  J  of  Fans,  and  used  with 
tiie  8000688  for  the  cure  of 

MALARIA, 

INDIGESTION, 
FEVERandAGIl 
NEURALGIA, 

LOSS  of  APPETITE 
POORNESS  of  BLOOD 

WASTING  DISEASI 
and 
RETARDED 

CONVALESCENC 


L  F0U6ERA  &  CO.,  Agents.  No.  30  NortkWiniai  stmt.  Nnr  York.  22  m  Dmot.  h 


»%V^^^M^^^^^M 


The  same  care  is  taken, 

the  same  scrupulous  cleanliness, 

the  same  grade  of  material  is  used  (the  very  best), 

the  same  perfection  of  result  is  attained 

in  the  production  of  our 


Game  and 
Chicken  Pates. 


as  we  are  universally  credited  with 
in  the  production  of  our 

Franco-American  Soups. 

Nothing  is  so  fitting  for  a 

luncheon  at  home,  at  camp,  or  at  sea,  as  these 


delicious  food  products. 


Caution. 


Substitutes  are  not  sat- 
isfactory.    Shun  them. 


A  sample  can  of  P4t^s  sent  for  25c. ; 
Soups  for  14  cents. 


of 


I 


Franco- AiTieTlcai\.  "Food.  Co., 

West  Broadway  ^   Franklin    Street,  New  "^forV, 
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EDSTETTEE'S  STOMACH  BITTERS 

BENEWS  VIGOB,  AND  MAKES  LIFE  WOBTH  LIVING. 


It  is  an  Invaluable  Remedy  for  all  Disorders  of  the  Stomach,  brought  about 
BY  unaccustomed  Diet  and  Impure  Water. 
IVTo  the  Tourist  bent  on  pleasure  orbasiness,  or  the  Emigrant  seeking  a  far  Western 
home,  HOSTETTER'S  STOMACH  BITTERS  is  a  useful  Medicine  to  take  with  you  on  the 
loumey.    It  is  a  Preventative  and  Curative  of  Malarial  disorders. 

Ask  your  Druggist  for  it,  and  see  that  you  get  Hostetter*s  Stomach  Bitters. 
p^HERBERT^H08TETTBR.Preaident  |       »fgg    HOSTETTER     COIPAKY,    PTOprfetOK, 

/  PITTSBURGH,    PA. 


THSO.  R.  HOSTETTER,  Vice-President. 
M.  K  MYERS,  Secretary  and  Treasorer. 


YOU   WILL  FIND  IN 


COLLARS  AND  CUFFS 

the  styles  most  appropriate  and  com- 
fortable for  summer  wear.  There  have 
been  many  attempts  to  '* improve"  on 
our  WINNIPEG  Collar— we ve  tried 
it  ourselves,  but  it  can't  be  done. 
The  WINNIPEG-ROLL  is  the  only  artistically  accurate 
Roll  for  a  summer  collar. 

A  * 'roll-front"  collar,  unless  cut  on  certain  lines,  wiir  break 
from  the  band.  Inasmuch  as  we  ve  marketed  89,484  Dozens  of 
these  roll-front  collars,  we  regard  this  as  the  highest  proof  that 
the  WINNIPEG  is  constructively  correct. 

"(?^^£^'*  WINNIPEG  has  no  fac-simile  in  au^  ot\\fcx  ^c^-^^. 
"^  wordjltly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  oj  slVoerr 

CLUETT,  COON  &  CO.,  'ft.'ak«s^r-^?^o^"^-- 


I) 
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A8K  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 


The  OMfMraied 


CHOCOLAT 
MEN!  E  R 

AwMiol  Sales  Booeeed  33    MILLION    Lb8« 

Write  for  Samples.  aentFrea.  KHetiief,  Union  SqtN.Y. 


ESTABLISHED  HALF  A  CENTUBT. 

MIDI'S 


HOT  FOUND  irf^^^^^ES 
THAT  V/ILL  WELL  REPAY  Ahl 

INVESTIGATION 

^  TJIOSEoSe  to  SEC\mB 

THE  BEST  SAFE 

MARVIN  SAFE  QO. 

NEW  YORKo      PHILADELPHIA, 
LONDON.  ENGLAND. 


HIGH  CLASS 

Oil  PaJDtJDgs, 
Water  Colors. 

ETC., 
Bt  Modkrn  Master 

PAIMTBR& 

Always  on  hand— a 
fine  collection  by  lead- 
ing  American    and 
foreign  art  lata.  CorroBpondence  invited  uf  iMirties 
wishing  to  buy  fine  works  of  art.    Catalogue  free. 

PRilK  W.BUMERm,  Importer  and  Dealer, 

1379  E.  8th  St..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


WOOD-CARPET 


B 


YBBT    BUT  MATERIAL  rOB 


ORDERS 


-FOR- 


Atoo  for  CoTerlnff  Parlors*  IMiiiiic»  Sitting 
ftnd  BatliRooiiiaf  LlbrarleSf  Oflloca«  Stairs. 
Stores.  Branch— HOUGHTON  &  TEB  WII«' 
IjIGBK)  23d  St. 9  under  5th  Av.  Hotel,  N.  Y.  Send 
Btamp  for  large  book  of  designB. 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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ANDREW     DUNNING, 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT 

Suite  23,  92  LA  SALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SPECIALTIES  :  Acre  Tracts  in  Northwest  Beotloos  of  Chioa«o»  and  inside  bosinass  prop 
paying  llzod  income  on  gold  basis. 

If  you  desire  acre  tracts  for  subdivision  or  investmont  purposes,  write  for  new  list  and  for 
niation  as  to  the  reason  why  the  northwest  sections  are  now  taldng  the  lead  in  activity  and  in 
ance  of  profit  to  the  Investor. 

t^  Mr.  Dunning  absolutely  and  excfusiveiy  controls  every  tract  he  qfera  for  saie,  and  caw 

4n/lMrnnents  to  brokers  as  nr//  as  investors. 


ipuDu«svss;iSR'kaf4«5.v"' 


Pnipertii^  Pi-inrinal  nnd  Inteniit  Oaarmiit««d.  ]a 
tenitt  imvable  tH-ml-anniinll j  by  N.  T.  draft.  Sendnr 
I '  '»ollcl  Jr Ao«a*f  from  carf f ul  inTwtoni.  flm 
Colondo.Loaa  ft  Mortgage  Oo. . OolonUto  Bpfliags,Ori 


GUARANTEED! 
First  Mortgage  Loans  ."/.tisferV.r 
Wc(marant(>o  both  iiiincipnl  and  interest.  Loans 
iiiHtlc  on  pHMliictlve  real  c»thto  yearly  increasing 
in  value  on  a  conservative  basis,  and  only  after 
[iiTSonal  oxaiiiitmtion  by  us.  Interest  payable  in  New 
York  KxehnnRe.  We  invite  correhpondence.  Very  high- 
e  t  reforenc.>s.  PUGET  SOUND  LOAN,  TRUST 
AND  BANKING  COMPANY.  (Paid  Up  Capital. 
$125,000.)       Mew  Whatcom,  Washington. 

-TTTT-pT'V"  LOAN  YOUR  MONEY 
V  If  a^^B  JU  ut  4  iw  6  |»ercent  when  you  eon 
uet  8  to  lO  v>ox-  o«x&«.  Security  aiwolute. 
Vcrmaii* American  Inveataicnt  and  iJnanuity  Oa.. 
CAriTAL,  SlOOtOOO.     SEATTLK,  WASHiyOTOH. 


■  ■  ■  7  On  inside 

Mmm  Mm.  Payable  in 


FIRST  IMORTGJ 


la  a7.aL^ 

with  New  YoHc 

Becurity  Abmlnte.    Illfrhext  Rpfeme* 
E.  SMlth*  lavMUMBl  Bankers  Im 


QUESTIONABLE  TITLES   BOUC 

Any  one  having  lost  land  throogh  tax  tit: 
I  holding  claims  against  land  in  any  part  c 
country,  address 
<  HBNDR10K8  &  FARRAB,St.  Pauu  ] 


•re! 
CA 


CAIUM] 


THE  MOST  PROaRESSIVE 
IH  THE  BTATE  OF  WASHIH( 
I  Best  harhor  on  Puget  Sound— Ocean  ten 
of  the  four  great  trans-continental  system  a 
limited  Hatarsl  B««mroe8.  ,  Wri t e  us  cpnc»; 
highgradeinvestmenta.  aAMW£IiL  &  ^ 
InTsitment  Bankers,  Ftirhaven,  "^ 


i  A^  yCT  FIRST  RIORTGAGE  I^ 

l||/^  II CI  Absolntely  secure.  Interest  pa 
WWM  semi-annually  by  dfraft  on  New  York. 
I  V  sonal  attention  given  to  all  loana  Hi 
references.  Address  FRANK  J.  HA  MIL 
Fairhayen,  Wash. 


THK  BEST  FIELD  F 


OREGON 


Edwln  arkrll.         J.  F.  MacMillan. 


J.  T.  Stewabt. 


INVESTMEI 

IN  THB  UNITED   ST. 

Present  growth  of  Portland  is  ahead  of  any  c 

the  United  States  in  proportion  to  its  aize   M 

sale  trade  1891,  $138,127,000:  Banking  Capital 

816,363.00 ;    buildings  now    under    constru 

^861,000.00.    We  have  a  plan  for  Iho  eniploj 

of  capital  in  best  invest  ments  in  Oregon  in 

and  small  amounts,  cash  or  monthly  install 

I  of  $25  and  upwards,  absolutely  safe  and  rei 

'  ably  profitable.    Send   for   full  informatioi 

Bankers'  references. 

EUGENE  D.  WHITE  &  CO.,  Portland,  ' 


Arkdl,  McMillan  k  Stewart, 


-BROKERS  IN— 


Mines  and  Mining  Stocks, 

Post  Office  Box  15.S. 

Aspen,    Colorado, 

Buy  and  Sell  the  following  Stocks:  Mollis  Gibson. 

Little  Annie,  Aspon  Contact.  Pontine,  S.  Mt.  T. 

&  M.  Co.,  Bi  metallic.  Carbonate  Chief,  St. 

Joe  and  MlncraA  Farm,  Aav^tv  IWTAti^ 

and  SmeUlna.  AT«ci\VTmv  aiv^  ItwvV 

ata,  BuabwViac\ieT,  ^«aX.  Yt\cuA, 

Dolla  S.,  and  ftn\wiR«\«t. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  on  A«l«^^^^^*\^^^^^ 


WM.  M.  HARRIMAN,  Member  N.  Y.  Stock  I 
NICHOLAS  FISH.     OLIVER  HARRIMAN 


HARRIMAN  &  d 

No.  120  Broadway,  New  Yor 

SQUITABLE  BUILDINO, 


Digiti; 


s>&5^'«.'WCi«cs:«: 
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THE  JACKSON 

VENTILATDrG  GRATE. 

CtablMd  Grato  ud  Fwuc*. 

iBtrodidiff  H«atod  Ovt-boor  IVt. 

Hflirtlif  two  or  m<Hr«  ttoormlt  4wAitA. 

EOMflN  A.  JACKSON  SiERO.,BOBM\niiiA%V 

new  YORK. 
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/&ALIGRAPH. 


V«ry  Simple  in  Constructionp 
Adjustable  for  Wear, 
Easy  to  Operate, 

Powerful  Manifolder, 
Best  for  Mimeograph  Work,  Ac. 

S«nd  fbr  TeatlmonlBl  Letters  end  Infbrmetlon. 

THE  ilERICU  WRITUG  lACHHE  CO. 

HARTFORD.  OONN. 

Mrmm6hOii«09t  Wi  Broadeay, HewToilb 

14  W.  4tfc  Street,  CfaMshmellt  Q. 
«ia  ChMbnt  St,  PU]idal9U%  Pe. 

KNOLISH  FACTORY,  COVENTRY,  KHOLAHO. 


NATIONAL' 

The  only  Standard 

Typewriter 

IN  THE  WORLD  AT  A 

Reasonable  Price 


National  Typewriter  Co., 

715,  717.  719  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


a  line  8  inches  loDg.      Frtee,  $  100,  Complete. 

The  No.  8  Machine  tokee  P»P«L  ^illl^^Ji^SlSi 
annelSilncheelong^rtee^^ril^^ 


THE  BAR-LOCK  HPEWRITEiL 

TliGlolenfritiiis-lacM 

Visible  Writixig. 

Permanent  Alignment. 

Automatic     Bibbon  -  Feed     Bevene 

High  Speed. 
Powerful  Kanilblder. 
Light-Bnnning.    Durable. 

TheColumbiaTypewriterMfg.Co., 

379  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


TYPE  WRITERS. 

f^SSSoMSSuoid  lostnunflDtset  half  newprlofl^ 
&£m  sold  on  monthSr  P^^ySSSntrftt?^  Inrtn*- 


itoezamine. 

lefle* ' — " 

CalelogiMilrrea. 


VTFBWwR&    )nBro«lwa7,NevTork. 

— EBa,fia 


T X ir JS W JtA * JB»     tvi  tsromiawmjf  avw  Awm« 

HSADftVABTEBSi  J 186  Monroe  St.  Chtoago. 

ESTERBliiiirr.si 


BICYCLES 


■.f.        THE  BEST  MADE 
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Teach  your  Children 

TO  SPELL,  PUNCTUATE  AND  COMPOSE. 

They  do  not  properly  learn  these  arts  at 
school^  because  the  methods  in  vogue  there 
excite  no  real  interest  in  the  subject.  Mere 
memory-stuffing  will  not  do.  Object  les- 
sons alone  are  successful.  For  the  lack  of 
them  bad  spelling  and  worse  punctuation 
are  universal.  Hence  obscure  writing,  in- 
volving loss  of  time,  temper  and  money. 
Adults  may  be  incorrigibly,  but  they  can 
easily  put  their  children  on  the  right  road. 
Do  you  ask  how  a  man  who  is  himself 
deficient  is  to  teach  others  ? 

A  SUGGESTION  FROM  THE  OLD  GRANITE  STATE. 

**I  hare  looked  upon  the  work  of  a  compositor  as  the  best  practice  possible  in  the  art 
of  spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization,  and  formation  of  sentences.  The  necessity  imposed 
upon  tbe  co.npositor  to  carefuUy  construct  words  and  sentences,  letter  by  letter,  according 
to  correct  copy  (or  in  case  of  poor  manuscript,  to  exercise  his  own  knowledge  of  language), 
and  afterward  correct  his  own  errors  in  the  types  from  the  proof  sheet,  constitutes  an 
admirable  drill,  to  be  had  only  at  the  printer's  case. 

"  In  the  Ttpevtbiter  we  have  an  instrument  at  once  convenient  and  available 
in  the  schoolroom,  and  nearly  approaching  the  printer's  case  in  usefulness  as  an  aid  in  what 
I  may  call  the  conatructive  use  of  language.  ** 

MARSHAL!.  P.  HALL, 

Chairman  of  School  Boards  Manchuter^  N.  H, 

Mr.  Hall  has  solved  the  problem.  To  be  an  instructor  in  the  use  of  the 
English  language,  at  home  and  at  school,  is  one  of  the  great  functions  of  the 
typewriter.     And  among  all  the  instruments  now  extant  the 

New    Yost    Writing    [V^achine 

is  conspicuous  for  its  complete  adaptation  to  the  purpose. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  points  in  which  it  is  superior  to  its  com- 
petitors : — Clear  and  heantif id  print  direct  from  the  type;  wonderful  centre- 
guide  alignment ;  keyboard  containing  every  needed  letter  and  character  in 
open  sight ;  no  shift  keys  ;  automatic  inking  system — no  ink  ribbon  ;  solid 
and  scientific  construction  ;  ease  of  operation. 

A  New  Yost  in  a  home  will  prove  itself  one  of  the  best  and  most  entertain- 
ing of  educators.  We  send  free  an  interesting  descriptive  catalogue  on 
request.     Address, 

YOST  WRITING  MKCWY^^  0^«^ 

71  and  73  Bmadw&j,  NEW  YORK  -,  204  "La  ^«XVe  ^Vc^a^..  ^^S^^^^'^^ 
and  40  Holbom  Viaduct,  1.015.I>0^5'^^^S''- 
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Summer  Tours  to  Cool  Resor 

VIA  THE   BIG   FOUR   ROUTE. 


Prominent  among  the  popular  Umriat  lines  of  the  country  the  Big  Four  Ronte, 
count  of  its  superior  facilities  and  excellent  train  service,  occupies  a  prominent  pa 
With  Bolid-vestibuled  trains  from  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  to  New  Yoi 
Boston,  pasHing  along  the  cool  shores  of  Lake  Erie  to  Chautauqua  and  Niagara  Falls 
acroHs  the  Empire  State  via  the  Great  Four  Track  (New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
it  offers  unequalled  attractions  to  the  Eastern  tourist.  To  the  west-bound  passen 
offers  the  finest  trains  in  America  with  palace  sleeping  cars,  reclining  chair  cars  and 
cars  to  Chicago,  passing  in  full  view  of  the  World's  Fair  Buildings  and  to  Peoria  ai 
Louis,  making  connection  with  the  trans-continental  lines  for  all  Western  points;  el 
dining  cars  on  all  through  trains.  Be  sure  your  tickets  read  via  The  Big  Four  Boute, 
Martin.  General  Passenger  Agent,  Cincinnati,  O. 


18th  Edition,  postpaid  for  25c.  (or  stamp 

THE  HUMAN  HAIR, 

Why  It  Falls  Off,  Toms  Orev.  and  the  Re 

By  Prof.  HARLRY  PARKER.  F.  R,  A. 

A.  G.  Long  &  Co.,  lOlS  Aroh  St. .  Philada.,  ] 

**  Every  one    should    read  this  little  b: 

Athewmim. 


i  CYCLES  p^«?M^ 

^No extra cbarc«.  All  mAken  ne« 


PATENTS 


TOKOLOGY,  a  romplctc  Ladies'  Guide  in 
hcHltli  and  disease.  Lizxie  N.  AimstroDg  writes : 
**If  I  knew  I  was  to  be  the  mother  of  innumerable 
children  it  would  have  no  terrors  for  me,  so  great 
is  my  confidence  in  the  science  of  Tokology. " 
l^paid,  92.75.  Sample  pages  free.  Best  terms  to 
apron  ts. 
ALICE  6. 8T00KEAM  &  00.,  277  KadiKm  8t,  Oldcago. 


barc«.~Allin»kesf  L. 

ItaaDd.  Lowest  price  ffiiarmnt««d.Li 
r«tork  and  oldest  dealers  in  U.  S. 
free.  Agts.  wanted.  ffMM^MoiartfaOB.,  im  ast.^m 


miio. 


I 

9 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS'J 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOi 


LABELLED  1-2  LB.  TINS  ONLY. 


I  M  aU  So.  ■ 

w  to  esUrg*  vw  but  &  laebsi 


No  attorney's  fee  nntll  petent  Isob- 
uln*»d.  Writ!-  for  "A  Short  TaUe.*' 
Wai.tkk  Donaldson  A  Co..  Ws  h.,D  C. 


I S II I  Ed  ""><  *«■■■•*'  Bast  DeTdwi 

^  loffa*  Ur  •  MSta.    Addiwa  IMIIA  TOlUIT  BAl 
^       al  Birati,  BOSTON.  MASS.   MbdiIob  Ikls  ps 


Baraes' Foot-Power  Machinery 

Workers  of  Wood  or  Metalt 

Without  iteam  power,  ailiif  ontflta 
of  these  msrhines,  oan  bid  lower  snd  I 
s*Te  more  monej  from  their  .fobs  I 
thsn  by  sny  other  mesne  for  dol*  «r 
their  work.    Also  for   Industkial 

BaHOOLS  UB  HOMX  TXAININO.      With 

them  bora  esn  soqolre  Joumej  men's 

tndes  Sefore  they  **go   ibr  them- 

selreiw-    Woe  Met  free.    W.  F.  A  _ 

JOHN  BiLBNBS  CO..  No.  963  Bub?  St.  Bockfi 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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GRAVES 


PASSENGER 

AND 

FREIGHT 
THE  GRAVES  ELEVATOR   COMPANY, 

92-»4  Liberty  StrMt,  New  York,  020  Atlantlo  Avenue,  Boston. 

WORKS:   ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

St.  liOale  :  Boe  Bnildinir.  Detroit  •  Hedges  Building. 

Send  for  Catalogaes  and  Circolan. 


Hygienicaliy,  Ewty  Man  Commits  a  Cnme  against  Common  Sense  if  he 
does  not  Weaie 

TIE  Gkiwm  m^\  m^l^^=» 

you    Sal*  "a^«iry^^«^-  ^j^gns^*,  ^ 

I/ronr  Farniaber  doee  not  keep  the  genuine  Quyc^la,  •ooA  CO  owAm  >a^yi|»?^P5^  . 

OBWamSMMMiU  BMOm^.4MIlMtf%Awx%Mr^'a^    w*«»  ^«^««  Ovpv.  ^^^^^^^ 
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"RAMBLER**— 8TN0NTM  TO  " Luxurious  Ctoung/' 


RAMBLER    BICYCLES. 

*'  BUILT  ON  HEALTH  PRIKGIPLSS.'' 

G.  &  J.  PNEUMATIC  TIRES. 

**  AND  THET  WILL  HOLD  AQk" 
OAtalogM  on  •ppttoKtton. 

GORMULLT  &  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO., 

rORX.  OHIOAGO.  BOSTOir.  WA8HIB0TQ 


3ICYCLES 

BAnr-PATHIBNT   PLAN. 

r  standard  makes.  Old  wheels  taken 
D.  Cataloffne.  list  of  second-hand 
easy  terms  of  iMiyment  mailed  free, 
d  Pneumatic  tires  applied  to  old 
oderatecost.  Two  hundred  1881  red- 
.Qents*  and  Ladies'  Credendas,  990, 
}IOO,  Address 
INT  DEB,  126  NasMii  St.,N.  T. 


5AyEDI„W^.a  BICYCLE. 
1  save  them  if  ent's  discounts. 

„ ioc.  in  stamps  for 

particulars-9o  styles  cushion  ftpneumatics. 


We  have  no  aseni  , 

t  to  riders  and  save  them  if  ent's 

Jces.  Full  guarantees.  Sendoc.  in 


particulars-9o  styles  cushion  &pneumatM 

5t  BHALiINA  ctcjub  co.» 

Box  698,  Biatimora.  ICd. 


Berkshire  Hills 
Sanatorium 

I  of  Cancer  in  alllts  forms  without 
te  knife.  Book  with  complete  infer- 
lied  free.  Address  Dr.  \¥.  K. 
k  tiOfif  Nor  Ilk  Adams,  mass. 

ntor  is  Mightier  than  Pen  or  Sword.' 

NEW  MODEL  CRANDALL 

aohine  manufactured  for  950.  Work 
keys  and  81  characters  :  alignment 
ge.  No  AGENTS'  COMMISSIONS, 
arst  machine  ordered.  Second-hand 
'  in  perfect  order,  at  915  to  9^0.  Also 
ihe  Smith  Premier.     Send  for  cata- 

W'BEMEDICT  CO,,  Ltd.,  AGEMTS, 

NOHAMTON,  N.  Y..  U.  8.  A. 


F 


AT*  FOLK 

using  ^^Antl-Oorpiileiie  PIUs 

Tbej  oanse  no  sk 


15  lbs.  a  month. 

contain  no   poison   and 


never  fail.      Sol 


druggists  everywhere  or  sent  by  maiL  Parti 
(sealed),  Ao. 

WII^COX  SPBCIFIC  CO. 

Philadelplila 


FilST  CLASS  CUiTiUI 

•  FourantfaHalffffeetlai 

imtted  Tartety  in  stock  and  to 

Anerlcan  Desk  &  Seaili 

'270.272  WabtthAv.,   GHICASa 


e« 


GARFIELD  TEA 

%m^^  1M^  eatlBS  I  Cures  Siek  Heads 
restores  Complexion  ;  e«ros  CoAeU|»a 

amd  for  Frte  SampU  to  819  Wetl  45A  Btrmii,  Ntm  Tcr 


B 


AIRY  TRICYGt 


OR  LADIES,«IRLS  AND  BO 

YMFCCOyElyria, 

WHY  PERMIT  YC 

pet  horses  to  suffer  with  sti 
and  weak  anklef>.  wind 
capped  hook,  shoe  I 
thoroughpin,  tumors  anc 
deposits  when  ABSQRE 
will  make  them  sa*ong 
absorb  the  deposits  w 
removing  tbe  hair  or  req 
the  horse  to  be  laid  up. 
92.00forabotUeto 
Before.    After.  W.  F.  TOUHQ,  Msridsi 


ABC  OF  MONE 

BY  AMDREW  CARNEGIE. 
12mo,  paper,  10  cents. 

The  North  American  Review 
8  East  Fourteenth  street,  New   Tork« 


NO    TROUBLE    TO    SHAV 


When  you  have  one  of  our  **No 

1q»t  \aai^,  ^si<l  txtod  before  delivery. 


848  Swedlali  VLmmi 

.  .Ty.    By  registered  ma 
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WARRANTED. 


BjRANCH    MOUSES 
IfWARREM  ST   MEWYOI 
5191  WABASH  AVa.  CHICAGO' 
FACTORY  HARTFORD  CONN. 


*///A 


CATALOGrue  -FREE* 
AT  NEAREST    AGENCY* 
PR  5Y  MAlt  FOR  TWO 
TWO  CENT'  ST>^MP6* 


^^^ 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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Piano. 


Do  yon  want  a  new  piano  t  Do  yon  want  to  ex- 
change an  old  square  piuio  or  an  organ  on  a  new 
upright  ff  If  you  do»  we  want  your  name  and  ad- 
dress. To  get  them  we  will  send  you  free  the 
''College  Album  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music 
by  Standard  Ck>mposers"  if  you  will  mention 
where  you  saw  this  advertisement  and  enclose  a 
two  cent  stamp  for  postage. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO..  CINCINNATI.  O. 

Kyerett  Pianos  are  carefully  made,  their  tone  is 
perfect,  they  contain  all  desirable  improvements, 
and  each  piano  is  warranted  for  seven  years. 

LAWS  ^  TEHHIS. 

Catalogne  and  Boles  of  the 
...      Game 
31      Free. 
Special  Discount  to  Clubs. 
J  SNYDER,  126  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


ewUfefortiieOklFQ 

Hirei 

oot  Bee 

THE  GREAT 

EMPERANCE  DRI 

a  fttmily  aflfbir— a  reqol 
'  the  homo.  A  ii5  4 
uka^emakesS  gmlloa 
delicious,  strengthen 
DBrvescent  beverage. 

»n*t  be  deceived  if  a  dealer 
e  nke  of  iarger  profit,  tells 
me  other  kind  is  "  just  as  s< 
tls  ftUsa.  Mo  Imitation  Isaa  i 
m  the  senoine  Hirkb*. 


( 


Gl^^^tauQLua  Lak 
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Knack, 
Waterbur 


us- 


The  Triad, 

*35. 

Henry  Clay, 

$55- 

People  who  dally  with  Am- 
ateur Photography  generally 
begin  at  the  top  and  come 
down  as  their  appetite  for 
fine  efifects  grows.  There  is 
no  photographic  want  we 
cannot  supply  if  it's  to  be 
had  anywhere. 

Scavill  &  Adams  Co., 

423  Broome  St.,  N.  Y. 


3' 


PRIME  REQinSHES 

\  ECONOMY-SAFETY. 
PROMPTNESS. 

ECONOMY  I  Our  tables  will  show  that  on 
rate  b  as  low  as  is  consistent  with 

SAFETY  I  and  our  Emergency  Fand  of  $850/ 
0001s  aibsolute  security  against  loss;  while  our 

PROMPTNESS!  in  the  setUement  of  claims 
is  evidenced  by  many  expressions  like  the 
following  from  the  family  of  F.  R.  Ralston, 
Esq.,  late  Treasurer  of  the  Reading  Iron  Ca 

-Philadblphia.  Pbnn.,  March  i8,i8gs. 
massaekusetis  Benefit  Association: 

Gbntxbmbn:— We  beff  to  acknowledge  the  reoeipC 
of  your  check  for  $ao.ooo,  in  full  and  prompt  payment 
of  the  Insurance  on  the  life  of  our  late  father, 
F.  R.  Ralston.  Yours  faithfully. 


iio  Bullitt  Building. 


RoBBKT  Ralston. 
F.  R.  Ralston,  Jb. 


CORRESPONDENCE  IS  SOUCITED. 


Entanp  Bulldliig,  Stita  Street,  BoiiOB. 


%\Lxi!MT  vr^^^sg*"^^ 


for 
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Deer  Park  and  Oakland, 

ON  THE  CREST  OF  THE  ALLEGHANIES. 
3,000  FEET  ABOVE  TIDE-WATER. 


SEASON  OPEHS  JUHE  22,  1892. 


IT 


These  famous  mountain  resorts^  sihuUed  at  the  summit  of 
the  Alleghanies^  and  directly  upon  the  main  tine  of  the  Balti- 
more  and  Ohio  Railroad^  have  the  advantage  of  its  splendid 
vestibuled  express-train  service  both  east  and  west^  and  are 
therefore  readily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  All 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  trains  stop  at  Deer  Parh  and  Oakland 
during  the  season. 

Electric  lights  have  been  introduced  throughout  the  houses 
and  grounds;  Turkish  and  Russian  baths  and  large  swim' 
ming'pools  provided  for  ladies  and  gentlemen^  suitable  grounds 
for  lawn  tennis  ;  bowling  alleys  and  billiard  rooms  are  here  ; 
fine  riding  and  driving  horses^  carriages^  mountain  wagons^ 
tcUly-ho  cocuheSy  etCy  are  kept  for  hire;  in  shorty  all  the  neces- 
sary adjuncts  for  the  comfort,  hecUth,  or  pleasure  of  patrons. 


Kates,  $60,  $75,  and  $90  a  month,  according  to  location. 


J 


ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  should  bo  addrossod 
to  GEORGE  D.  DE8HIELD8,  Manager  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  HotelSi  Cumberland,  Md.«  up  to 
June  10,  after  that  date  either  Deer  Park  or  Oak- 
land, GatteYl  CouT\\^^  \^^% 


■^ 
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AVER'S 

Hair  Vigor 

Is  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  the  hair  In  the 
world.  It  restores 
teded,  thhd,  and  gray 
hair  to  its  original 
color,  textore,  and 
abundance;  prevents 
it  from  falling  out,  and 
promotes  a  new  and 
vigorous  growth.  It 
la  perf eetlr  harm- 
IcM,  keeps  the  scalp 
elean,  cores  troublesome  humors,  and  is  the 

Most  Fashionable 


The  "PfiSTEUli" 

THB  ONLY 

'rTRr"R"M'  ppftftTT  FILTER 

ILO. 


i 


.5i   ttk 


lialr-dressing  in  the  marlcet  No 
how  dry  and  wiry  the  hair  may  be,  under 
the  influence  of  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor  it  be- 
eomes  pliable  to  the  comb  and  brush.  When 
desired  to  restore  color,  the  bottle  should 
be  well  shaken ;  but  not,  if  a  dressing  only  is 
needed.  That  the  hair  may  retain  Ita 
youthful  color,  f allnees,  and  beauty,  it 
should  be  dressed  daily  with 

Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 

Prtpartd  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Aytr  ft  Oo.,  Lowell, " 


TAKE    THE    POPULAR 


MONON  ROUTE 


CHICAGO  TO  DIDIAHIPOUS,  CnCDIiTI. 
CHICAGO  TO  LAFAYETTE,  LOUISYILLE, 

AND  ALL  POINTS  SOUTH. 


The  favorite  line  from  the  Southern 
Tourist  Cities  to  the  Summer  Resorts 
of  the  North  and  Northwest  Pullman's 
finest  vestibuled  equipment  on  all  trains. 
Exclusively  the  Dining  Car  Line  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Cincinnati.  Com- 
partment Cars  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar Pullman  Sleepers. 


Ask  jour  local  afcent  tor  rates  via  this  line 
oraddreaa 

QeneraJ  Pamenger  Agent, 

MONON  BIiOOK.  OHXOAQC. 


£<5 


I 

i 

I 


i 
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WIRE  ROPE  TRAHWAl 

(OF  THB  BLEICHEBT  IMPBOTBD  PATENT  8T8TEH). 

The  Best  and  Most  Economical  Method  of  Transportation. 

Oyer  500  lines  Already  in  Suooessfal  Operation,  from  100  Yards  to  12  BCiles  in  L 
and  from  00  to  1,500  Tons  Daily  Capacity. 


PITEIT  STEEL  UBLE-Wm  IID  QliRRT 


-FOR 


Quarries,  Open-Cut   Mines,  Stripping  and  Conve] 
Materials  in  Individual  Loads  up  to  lo  Tons. 


SURVEYS  MADE  AND  PLANS  FURNISH 

At  Nloderate  Rates 
BY  OUR  OWN   STAFF  OF  COMPETENT  ENGINEERS. 


THE  TRENTON  IRON  COMPAI 

Works  and  Office  at  TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 
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IRON  MB  STEEL  WIRE 

FOR    ALL    PURPOSES. 
Hound  Drawn  Rods  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

STEEL    WIRE   BALE   TIES. 


^W I R  EUROPE 


Of  All  Sizes  and  Descriptions,  for  Hoisting,  Riggingi  Elevators, 

Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


PATENT  LOCKED  WIRE  ROPES. 


Among  the  Advantages  of  These  Ropes  abe: 

MUCH  GREATER  DURABILITY 

than  ropes  of  the  ordinary  make.  Experience  has  shown  that,  under  similar  conditions,  a 
Locked  Wire  Rope  will  wear  from  two  to  three  times  as  long  as  an  ordinary  wire  rope  of 
equal  diameter  and  of  like  material ; 

SMOOTH  SURFACE, 

which  reduces  the  wear,  not  only  of  the  rope  Itself,  but  of  the  drums  and  sheaves  on  which 
It  runs,  to  a  minimum.  The  interlocking  of  the  wires  renders  "  unstranding"  impossible, 
and  in  the  event  of  a  wire  breaking,  the  ends  cannot  project ; 

LESS  WEIGHT  AND  SIZE 

than  ropes  of  the  old  style  of  corresponding  strength  ; 

NO  TWIST  IN  WORKING. 


THE  TRENTON  IRON  COMPANY. 

Works  and  Office  at  TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 


NEW   lOBK  OF^lCtt; 


^ogle 


17    STTXtXOXTO   aX.XE. 
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